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INTRODUCTION. 


In  a Manual  of  Chemistry,  originally  published 
in  the  year  1819,  I have  endeavoured  to  present  the 
reader  with  a compendium  of  the  principal  facts  of 
that  science,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 

V 

discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  Lectures  delivered 
in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish  the  student  with 
a corresponding  outline  of  the  Course  of  Pharmacy 
annually  given  at  Apothecaries’  Hall. 

Under  the  term  Pharmacy  I include  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  Medical  and  Chemical  History  of  the 
different  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica ; to  the 
mode  of  prescribing  them  ; to  their  effects ; to  their 
composition ; these,  therefore,  are  the  subjects  to 
which  I have  almost  exclusively  confined  myself  in 
the  follov/ing  pages ; and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  found  so  treated  as  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
medical  student  in  this  important  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Thave  adopted  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and 
of  the  Preparations  and  Compounds,  sanctioned  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and 
published  in  their  Pharmacopoeia,  as  the  basis  of  this 
work,  and  have  endeavoured  to  divest  my  remarks 
upon  them  of  all  details,  except  such  as  I conceive 
likely  to  prove  practically  useful. 
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In  the  compounding  of  Medicines  troy  weight  is  directed 
to  be  employed  by  the  London  College : the  'pound  (contain- 
ing  5760  grains)  is  subdivided  into  twelve  ounces ; the  ounce 
into  eight  drachms ; the  drachm  into  tliree  scruples ; the 
scruple  into  twenty  grains . 


lb.  3 

3 

9 

gr- 

Found*  Ounces. 

Drachms. 

Scruples* 

Grains. 

1 = 12 

: 96 

= 288 

= 5760 

1 = 

: 8 

= ■ 24 

480 

1 

= 3 

= 60 

1 

= 20 

But  nearly  all  drugs, 

like  other  ordinary 

commodities, 

purchased  and  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight,  of  which  the 
pound  (containing  7000  grains)  is  subdivided  into  sixteen 
ounces,  and  the  ounce  into  sixteen  drachms. 


lb. 

oz. 

dr. 

gr- 

Pound. 

Ounces. 

Drachms. 

Grains. 

1 

16  = 

256  = 

7000 

1 = 

16  = 

437-50 

1 = 

27-34 

In  the  measurement  of  Liquids  the  standard  wine  gallon 
(containing  ten  avoirdupois  pounds  of  distilled  water  at  the 
temperature  of  62°)  is  subdivided^  for  medicinal  purposes, 
into  eight  pints  ; the  pint  into  sixteen  fluidounces  ; the  fluid- 
ounce  into  eight  fluidrachms  ; and  the  fluidrachm  into  sixty 
minims. 


0. 

f3 

f3 

m 

Gallon. 

Pints. 

Fluidounces. 

Fluidrachms* 

Minims. 

1 = 

8 

= 128 

1024  = 

61440 

1 

==  16  == 

128  = 

7680 

1 = 

8 = 

480 

1 — 

60 

Temperatures  are,  in  all  instances,  measured  by  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometric  scale,  in  which  the  boiling  point  of 
water  is  212°;  the  freezing  pcrint,  32° ; by  the  term  gentle 
heat,  a temperature  between  90°  and  100°  is  implied;  and 
the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  are  assumed  as  taken  at  55°. 
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PART  1. 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

AbIETIS  RESINA — The  Resin  of  the  Finns  Ahies^ , or 
Spruce  Fir — the  Thus  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeia.  This  noble 
tree,  which  grows  to  a height  exceeding  150  feet,  flourishes  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia.  It 
grows  erect  and  pyramidal,  and  has  a scaly  bark : its  leaves 
are  of  a dingy  green,  and  thickly  set  upon  the  branches  : the 
male  catkins  are  ovate,  purplish,  and  scattered  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  : the  female  are  purple  and  generally  terminal ; 
the  cones,  which  are  pendant,  are  brownish-red  when  ripe, 
long  and  cylindrical ; the  scales  are  pointed,  oval,  and  arranged 
in  eight  spiral  rows. 

The  resin  is  usually  in  softish  masses,  and  imported  from 
Germany,  in  casks  of  one  to  two  cwt.  each.  Its  only  use  is  as 
an  ingredient  in  some  plasters.  It  has  an  aromatic  and  terebin- 
thine  odour;  a pale  yellowish-brown  colour,  often  intermixed 
with  white  streaks  ; and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  form 
of  rounded  masses  or  tears,  which  have  spontaneously  exuded 
from  and  dried  upon  the  trees. 

Genuine  Burgundy  pitch  is  also  the  produce  of  the  pinus 
ahies,  obtained  by  incision  through  the  bark.  The  different 
portions  are  collected,  fused  in  boiling  water,  and  cleansed  by 
pressing  through  canvass  cloths.  When  genuine,  it  has  a 
very  peculiar  odour ; and  although  brittle  in  cold  weather,  it 
assumes  a tenacious  viscidity  when  gently  heated,  or  kneaded 
in  the  warm  hand.  It  therefore  forms  an  excellent  adhesive 
and  gently  stimulant  plaster,  exciting  some  degree  of  irrita- 
tion, and  often  a slight  serous  exudation  from  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  applied.  It  will  remain  adherent  to  the  cuticle  for 
a long  time  ; and  is  usefully  applied  to  the  thorax  in  catarrhal 
affections,  and  to  the  loins  in  rheumatism  and  lumbago. 
Ihese  plasters,  independent  of  the  cuticular  irritation  which 

* C/.  21,  Ord,  8.  MoncBcia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Conifora:. 
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they  excite,  are  useful  as  merely  keeping  the  part  warm  and 
supported.  It  is  customary  with  apothecaries  to  keep  Bur- 
gundy pitch  in  a small  ladle,  or  old  saucepan,  and  to  remelt 
the  same  portion  repeatedly,  by  which  it  loses  its  charac- 
teristic adhesiveness  and  irritating  quality,  and  is  little  more 
active  than  common  rosin.  It  should  always  be  applied  fresh, 
and  spread  upon  the  leather  with  the  aid  of  as  little  heat  as 
possible. 

Upon  some  skins,  a Burgundy  pitch  plaster,  or  any  similar 
application,  creates  incessant  itching,  and  excites  a pimply 
eruption,  attended  by  almost  unbearable  irritation,  so  that  it 
is  frequently  necessary  to  remove  it  within  a few  hours  after 
its  application : in  these  instances,  however,  it  often  does  great 
service,  especially  in  chronic  rheumatism,  where  it  may  thus 
prove  almost  as  effectual  as  a blister. 

Spurious  Burgundy  pitch,  manufactured  here,  is  detected 
chiefly  by  deficiency  in  the  strong  and  peculiar  odour  and  vis- 
cidity of  the  genuine  resin. 

ABSINTHIUM  — Artemisia  Absinthium^,  or  common 
Wormwood.  A perennial  herb,  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of 
Britain : generally  cultivated  for  medical  use.  Its  root  is 
branched  and  woody ; the  stems  rise  to  two  or  three  feet,  are 
branching,  angled,  and  furrowed,  with  the  summits  panicled. 
The  lower  leaves  are  bipinnate  ; the  upper  digitated,  with  ob- 
long, obtuse,  very  entire  segments.  The  racemes  are  erect, 
and  the  flowers  pedicellated,  nodding,  hemispherical,  and  of  a 
brownish-yellow  colour.  The  florets  of  the  disc  are  numerous, 
but  those  of  the  ray  few,  and  the  receptacle  is  covered  with 
white  silky  hairs,  shorter  than  the  calyx. 

Wormwood  has  very  long  had  a place  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dina, but  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  it  is  now  retained ; for,  although 
a powerful  bitter,  it  has  been  generally  discarded  on  account 
of  its  nauseous  flavour  Its  bitterness  is  derived  from  what 
is  usually  called  extractive  matter,  and  is  retained  by  the  de- 
coction after  long  boiling — a pound  of  the  herb  yielding  about 
five  ounces  of  extract,  consisting,  according  to  Braconnot,  of 


Bitter  extractive  matter 50 ‘1 

Bitter  resin  4‘0 

Tasteless  vegetable  albumen 22 '3 

Starch  2 ' 8 

Absynthiate  ? of  potassa  15'3 

Nitrate  of  potassa  5*5 


Traces  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potassa. 

100 


* Cl.  19.  Ord.  2.  Syiigenesia  Polygamia  Superflua. . Nat.  O/'d.Comp  osjtae 
Discoidea:,  Linn.  Corymbiferx,  Justieu. 

^ As  implied  by  its  name  from  > privative  and  pleasure. 
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From  100  parts  of  the  dry  herb,  Hayne  obtained 

Volatile  oil?  

Bitter  extract  4* 

Mucilage  15*1 

Bitter  resin  soluble  in  ether  8’6 

Ditto  insoluble  in  ether  3*4 

It  also  contains  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  potassa,  and  sul- 
phate of  lime. 

The  aroma  of  wormwood  depends  upon  essential  oil,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  distillation,  1 cwt.  of  the  fresh  herb  yield- 
ing, upon  an  average,  4 ounces  of  oil. 

Wormwood  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  antispasmodic, 
and  the  older  writers  extol  it  as  a vermifuge  ^ ; but  it  deserves 
little  attention  at  the  present  day  in  either  of  these  characters. 
The  French  are  fond  of  it  as  a stomachic,  and  spoil  some  of 
their  excellent  liqueurs  with  its  flavour;  and  what  our  pub- 
licans sell  under  the  name  of  purl,  is  said  to  be  ale  seasoned 
with  the  tops  of  wormwood.  Applied  externally,  infusion  of 
wormwood  has  no  advantage  over  warm  water ; it  is  not  more 
discutient,  and  scarcely  more  antiseptic. 

If  used  internally,  wormwood  should  be  fresh  ; and  for  this 
purpose  5ij.  of  the  recent  plant  may  be  infused  in  a pint  of 
boiling  water  for  four  hours. 

R Hujusce^infusi  f^isa. 

Spirit.  Cinnamomi  f 3ss. 

M.  ft.  haustus  4tis  vel  6tis  horis  sumendus. 

The  ashes  of  wormwood  afford  by  lixiviation  a quantity  of 
impure  carbonate  of  potassa,  which  used  to  be  called  salt  of 
wormwood. 

Officinal  preparation.  Extractum  Abysynthii. 

ACACI/E  GUMMI — Gum  Acacia,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called,  Gum  Arabic,  is  a spontaneous  exudation  from  the  bark 
of  the  acacia  vera  a native  of  Africa.  It  is  a low  tree  with  a 
crooked  stem,  covered  with  a grey  and  purplish  bark : tlie 
leaves  are  alternate,  bipinnate,  composed  of  several  pairs  of 
opposite  pinnae,  with  a small  gland  on  the  common  petiole,  be- 
tween the  base  of  each  pair,  and  having  numerous  pairs  of 
narrow,  elliptical  smooth  leaflets.  On  each  side  of  the  base  of 
the  leaves  are  two  long  diverging  white  spines.  The  flowers 
are  herma[)hrodite  and  male,  crowded  into  globular  heads, 
rather  than  spikes,  which  are  supported  on  slender  peduncles, 
and  rise  four  or  five  together  from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves  : the 

' Hence  the  name  wjorwiiiioort,  probably  a corruption  oiwonnworl. 

C/.  23.  OrJ.  1.  Bolygamia  Monoicia.  A'al.  Vrd.  Loineutacea;,  . Legu- 
minosa.'^  Ju$s, 
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calyx  is  small,  bell-shaped  and  five-toothed;  the  corolla  is 
divided  into  five  narrow,  yellow  segments;  the  filaments  are 
numerous,  capillary,  bearing  roundish  yellow  anthers  ; the 
germen  is  conical,  with  a slender  style  and  simple  stigma ; and 
the  pods,  which  are  three  or  four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  contain  several  flattish,  brown  seeds.  The  gum  is  im- 
ported, packed  in  casks,  from  Barbary  and  Morocco,  in  drops 
or  tears,  and  in  small  fragments  of  a pale  straw-colour,  and 
more  or  less  transparent  or  translucent.  It  is  frequently 
mixed  with  what  is  known  in  the  trade  under  the  name  of  gum 
Senegal,  also  an  African  product,  and  probably  indiscrimi- 
nately collected  from  several  trees. 

Gum  Arabic  exhibits  the  chemical  characters  of  pure  gum. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1'35.  It  is  tasteless,  readily  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  aqueous 
solution,  if  concentrated,  is  very  little  prone  to  change ; if 
much  diluted,  it  becomes  acetous  when  kept.  This  solution  is 
decomposed  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and  a precipitate  is  formed 
composed  of  gum  and  oxide  of  lead.  The  alkalies  and  diluted 
acids  dissolve  gum  without  change,  but  the  concentrated  acids 
decompose  and  alter  it.  Nitric  acid  converts  a portion  of  it 
into  mucic  or  saccholactic  acid.  It  consists  of  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, and  hydrogen. 

The  medical  uses  of  gum  Arabic  are  soon  told.  It  is  nutri- 
tious to  a considerable  extent,  and  is  placed  among  the  sub- 
stances termed  demulcents.  Its  chief  use  is  to  suspend  differ- 
ent insoluble  substances  in  water  ; hence  it  is  often  mixed  with 
oils,  resins,  gum  resins,  and  the  like.  The  mucilago  acacicc 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  made  by  dissolving  the  powdered  gum 
in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water ; a solution  too  thick  for 
most  purposes. 

To  allay  the  irritation  excited  by  a cough,  mixtures  of  mu- 
cilage and  oil,  or  emulsions,  are  often  of  some  service ; and 
they  may  be  rendered  palatable,  and  even  pleasant,  by  the 
addition  of  sugar  and  some  very  slight  aromatic.  Thus — 

R Mucil.  AcacisB  j. 

Olei  Amygd. 

Syrup.  Tolutani  5a  i^ss. 

Aquae  Cinnam.  f5ij. 

distillat.  f5iv. 

M.  fiat  Mistur.  cujus  sumatur  parum  subindo. 

Or  the  diluted  mucilage  may  be  more  simply  prescribed  as  the 
vehicle  of  an  expectorant ; thus — 

R Mucilagnis  acaciae  gij. 

Syrupi  Mori, 

Aquas  Rosas,  giij. 

Tiuct.  Scillas,  3j.  M. 

Cochlcaria  duo  vel  tria  ampla  suraantur  subinde. 
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Much  has  been  said  of  the  use  of  viscid  mucilages  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  acrid  substances  as  a means  of  sheathing  and  pro- 
tecting the  alimentary  canal;  upon  many  occasions  they  appear 
to  be  useful  as  auxiliaries,  although  not  to  be  depended  on. 

ACETOS/E  FOLIA — The  Leaves  of  the  Rumex  acefosa^, 
or  common  Sorrel.  This  is  a common  perennial,  growing  in 
pastures  and  flowering  in  June:  it  has  a round,  striated  leafy 
stem,  one  to  two  feet  high  : the  leaves  are  oblong,  ovate  and 
arrow-shaped ; the  radical  ones  petiolate  and  obtuse ; and 
those  of  the  stem  sessile,  amplexicaule,  pointed,  and  a little 
rolled  back.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  in  branched  panicles, 
and  arranged  in  half  whorls  : the  calyx  and  corolla  small ; the 
stamens  are  very  short,  bearing  large  yellow  anthers,  and  the 
styles  short,  with  large  crimson-bearded  stigmas.  The  valves 
are  ovate,  entire,  and  graniferous. 

Sorrel  is  an  unnecessary  incumbrance  to  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  ; but  it  forms  a good  article  of  cookery,  and  an  excellent 
sauce  for  stewed  lamb  or  veal.  Its  acidity  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  superoxalate  of  potassa.  It  is  called  an  antiscor- 
butic, and  is  said  to  be  slightly  diuretic. 

ACETOSELLA — The  common  Wood-sorrel.  Oxalis  aceto- 
sella~.  Wood-sorrel  is  an  indigenous  perennial,  found  in  shady 
places  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  has  a horizontal, 
fleshy,  and  toothed  root  of  a reddish  colour ; the  leaves  are 
radical,  ternate  like  trefoil,  and  petiolate;  with  the  leaflets 
obcordate,  very  entire,  hairy,  of  a yellowish-green  colour,  and 
purplish  underneath.  The  flower-stalk  is  furnished  w’ith  two 
scaly  bractes  placed  about  an  inch  and  a half  beneath  the 
flower,  which  is  subnutant,  delicate,  and  of  a flesh-colour 
streaked  with  red.  The  calycine  leaflets  are  oblong,  oval, 
acute,  ciliated,  and  purple  at  the  tip.  The  corolla  is  bell- 
shaped, with  the  claws  of  the  petals  upright  and  the  borders 
obovate,  rounded,  and  spreading : the  filaments  are  somewhat 
connate  at  the  base,  and  furnished  with  oblong,  incumbent 
anthers,  and  the  styles  smooth,  rising  from  an  ovate^  germen. 
The  capsule  is  membranous,  and  contains  two  seeds  in  every 
cell ; each  seed  is  invested  with  a fleshy  white  axil,  at  first 
smooth  and  closed  on  every  side,  but  at  length,  opening  at  the 
apex  elastically,  it  rolls  back,  and  throws  oflF  the  seed  with  con- 
siderable force. 

Wood-sorrel,  like  the  former,  is  an  inodorous,  acidulous 
plant,  deriving  its  sourness  from  the  presence  of  quadroxalate 

* C4  6.  Ord,  2.  Ilexandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holoracea!,  Linn.  Polygonc®, 
Juti. 

■ Cl,  10.  Ord,b,  Decandria  Puntagyuia.  Nat.  Ord,  Gruinalcs,  Linn,  Gcrauea, 
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of  potassa.  This  salt,  prepared  either  from  the  juice  of  the 
plant,  or  by  dropping  a solution  of  potassa  into  a strong 
aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  is  often  sold  under  the  name  of 
essential  salt  of  lemons,  and  used  for  removing  stains  and  iron- 
moulds  from  linen  ; sometimes  cream  of  tartar  is  fraudulently 
substituted  for  it. 

Wood-sorrel  is  not  of  much  use  either  in  physic  or  cookery ; 
the  object  of  retaining  it,  therefore,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  by  no  means  obvious.  Boiled  with  milk 
it  forms  a kind  of  whey,  by  some  deemed  antiscorbutic. 

ACETUM — Vinegar.  There  are  many  processes,  remark- 
ably different  from  each  other,  by  which  vinegar  may  be  ob- 
tained. In  wine  countries  it  is  procured  by  the  exposure  of 
wine  to  the  action  of  air  and  a due  ^temperature  ; it  is  some- 
times made  from  solutions  of  sugar  and  saccharine  fruits  ; and 
in  this  country  it  is  abundantly  prepared  from  infusion  of 
malt.  In  all  these  instances  the  liquids  are  suffered  to  fer- 
ment with  more  or  less  access  of  air,  part  of  the  oxygen  of 
W'hich  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  liquors,  if  origi- 
nally vinous,  become  gradually  sour,  owing  to  the  formation 
of  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid. 

It  is  manifest  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  true  acetic  acid 
must  not  only  be  diluted  with  water,  but  contaminated  by  all 
the  soluble  matters  contained  in  the  fruit  or  materials  em- 
ployed : among  these  we  always  find  colouring  matter,  gum, 
starch  and  gluten,  sugar,  and  a portion  of  alcohol ; and  fre- 
quently malic  and  tartaric  acids,  with  minute  portions  of 
alkaline  and  earthy  salts.  Vinegars  are  also  sometimes  inten- 
tionally adulterated  by  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  even  nitric 
acids.  The  former  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  ace- 
tate of  baryta,  which  occasions  a precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
baryta,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  malate  and  tartrate  of 
baryta  (which  also  may  be  throAvn  down)  by  its  insolubility  in 
nitric  acid.  The  presence  of  muriatic  acid  is  shown  by  the 
precipitate  formed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  being  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  but  perfectly  soluble  in  liquid  ammonia.  To  ascertain 
the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  let  the  vinegar,  mixed  with  a little 
common  salt,  be  saturated  with  potassa,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness:  upon  the  dry  residue  pour  equal  parts  of  water 
and  sulphuric  acid  through  which  some  gold  leaf  has  been 
diffused,  and  boil  the  mixture;  if  nitric  acid  be  present,  the 
gold  leaf  will  be  dissolved — but  if  absent,  it  will  not  be  acted 
on 


1 In  distilled  vinegar  we  often  find  traces  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin  : the  former 
is  easily  recognised  oy  supersaturating  with  caustic  ammonia,  which  produces  a 
blue  colour ; or  by  the  addition  of  prussiatc  of  potassa,  which  forms  a brown 
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Another  mode  of  obtaining  vinegar,  now  very  extensively 
practised,  consists  in  subjecting  wood  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion in  an  apparatus  properly  constructed  for  the  purpose 
Under  these  circumstances  it  affords  a large  quantity  of  gaseous 
and  liquid  products,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  tar,  water, 
and  acetic  acid.  From  this  an  impure  acetate  (pyrolignate) 
of  lime  is  manufactured,  which,  after  having  been  to  a certain 
extent  purified,  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  soda ; a double  de- 
composition is  thus  effected,  and  sulphate  of  lime  and  acetate 
of  soda  are  formed  ; the  latter  salt,  being  very  soluble,  is  easily 
separated  from  the  very  difficultly  soluble  sulphate  of  lime, 
purified  by  solution  and  crystallisation,  and  decomposed  in  a 
proper  distillatory  apparatus,  by  sulphuric  acid  ; a very  ptire 
and  concentrated  acetic  acid  passes  over^  and  sulphate  of  soda 
remains,  which  is  used  up  in  the  former  part  of  the  process^ 
The  following  tables  show  the  theory  of  these  decompositions, 
and  the  affixed  equivalent  numbers  are  the  weights  of  the  re- 
spective substances  required. 


Acetate  of  Lime 
79 


Acetate  of  Soda  (dry)  83. 


Acetic  Acid  Soda 

51  32 


Water. 


Lime  -j-Sulphuric  Acid 

28  40 


Sulphate  of  Lime  68. 


Crystallised 
Sulphate  of  Soda 
162 


Ci'ystallised  acetate  of  soda  is  a compound  of 


1 proportional  of  Soda 32 

1 Acetic  Acid 51 

6 Water  9X6 54 


137 


cloud.  If  vinegar  hold  oxide  of  lead  in  solution,  it  is  rendered  turbid  by  the 
addition  of  a few  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  occasions  a white 
precipitate.  If  lead  and  copper  are  absent,  and  there  should  be  a dark  cloud 
occasioned  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  we  may  infer  the  presence  of  tin.  These 
metals  are  generally  derived  from  the  worm  or  condenser  of  the  still,  which  in 
large  acetic  acid  manufactories  should  be  of  silver  j it  may  be  made  very  thin,  and 
is  not  in  the  least  acted  upon  by  the  acid. 

See  Parkes’  Chemical  Essays. 
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I.iquid  Acetic  Acid  ' GO. 


Acetate  of  Soda  (drj') 
83 

c=  137  crystallised. 


Sulphate  of  Soda  (dry)  72. 


Acetic  Acid  -J-  Water 
(dry)  5 1 9 


Soda  ^-Sulphuric  Acid 
32  (dry)  40 


Liquid 

Sulphuric  Acid 
49 


It  is  thus,  then,  by  saturating  any  of  the  dilute  acetic  acids 
by  a metallic  oxide,  and  decomposing  the  dry  acetate  so  ob- 
tained by  sulphuric  acid,  that  "vve  procure  pure  and  concen- 
trated acetic  acid.  In  this  state  it  used  to  be  called  radical 
vinegar.  It  is  a transparent,  colourless,  volatile,  and  acrid 
liquid,  which  crystallises  at  about  40°.  and  has  a specific 
gravity  of  1.060.  Its  vapour  is  inflammable.  When  duly 
diluted  with  water,  it  closely  resembles  distilled  vinegar.  The 
real  strength  of  this  acetic  acid  cannot  be  judged  of,  like  that 
of  many  other  acids,  by  a reference  to  its  specific  gravity  ; for 
samples  of  the  same  density  are  continually  found  to  vary 
extremely  in  the  proportion  of  real  acid  which  they  contain, 
owing  partly  to  the  presence  of  what  has  been  termed  pyro- 
acetic  or  pyroxy lie  spirit^,  a.  substance  into  which  the  acetic 
acid  appears  convertible,  and  which  is  formed  at  its  original 
distillation  from  the  wood,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  after- 
processes of  purification.  Besides  which,  there  is  not  only 
not  that  marked  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of 
acetic  acid  of  different  strengths  that  enables  us  to  resort  to 
that  criterion,  without  instruments  of  extreme  delicacy,  but  a 


’ This  is  the  composition  of  what  is  sometimes  known  under  the  name  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  it  crystallises  at  tem- 
peratures below  40®. 

^ Fyroacetic  spirit  has  a penetrating  ethereal  odour,  an  acrid  taste,  and  a spe- 
cific gravity,  after  having  been  distilled  off' muriate  of  lime,  of  0*828.  It  burns 
with  a blue  flame,  leaving  no  residue,  but  producing  a peculiar  smell.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  distilled  with  its  volume  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  not  altered ; hence  evidently  distinct  from  alcohol,  for  which, 
however,  it  may  be  used  as  a substitute  in  lamps.  According  to  Messrs.  Macaire 
and  Marcet,  (Biblioth.  Univers.,  October,  1823,)  it  consists  of 


Carbon 44*53 

Oxygen 46*31 

Hydrogen  9*16 


100 

It  is  highly  stimulating  and  diaphoretic  as  a medicine. 
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peculiar  irref^ularity  of  density’;  so  that  the  strength  or  value 
of  acetic  acid  can  only  be  judged  of  by  its  saturating  power 
Keal  (dry)  acetic  acid  saturates  almost  exactly  its  own  weight 
of  carbonate  of  lime  (powdered  Carrara  marble)  ; or  50  parts 
of  acetic  acid  are  saturated  by  117  of  crystallised  carbonate  of 
soda.  Upon  either  of  these  data  the  real  value  or  strength 
of  any  sample  of  acetic  acid  is  easily  determined,  by  the  rule 
of  proportions.  The  ultimate  composition  of  acetic  acid  has 
been  determined  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  from  his  analysis  and  that 
of  the  acetates,  we  deduce  51  as  its  equivalent  number,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  composed  of 

4 proportionals  of  Carbon 6X4  nr  24  46*06 

3 Oxygen 8X3  = 24  47*06 

3 Hydrogen\..  1X3=  3 5*88 


51  100*00 

According  to  this  analysis  there  is  no  excess  of  oxygen,  but 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  in  the  exact  proportions  to  form 
water. 

As  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  acetic  acid  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a rubefacient  stimulant;  and  as  it  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  dissolves  camphor,  liniments  of  camphorated  spi- 
rit of  wine  may  be  sharpened  to  any  desired  extent  by  the  ad- 
dition of  concentrated  acetic  acid. 

R Spiritus  Camphorati 
Acidi  Acetic!  fort.  f^. 

Misce  fiant  embrocatio  parti  affectso  applicanda. 

To  this  any  of  the  volatile  oils  may  be  added,  for  acetic  acid 
also  dissolves  most  of  them,  as  we  see  in  aromatic  vinegar^, 
which  is  the  acid  thus  perfumed,  and  furnishes  an  agreeable 


‘ This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Thomson  (First  Prin.  ii. 
135.) 


Acid. 

1 atom 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Water. 
-|-  1 atom 
2 

3 

4  

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  


Specific  Gravity  at  60. 

. ..  1*06296 
...  1*07060 
...  1*07080 
...  1*07132 
...  1*06820 
...  1*06708 
...  1*06349 
...  1*05974 
...  1*05794 
. ..  1*05439 


® Taylor  on  the  Acetometer,  Quarterly  Journal,  vi.  255. 

“ According  to  Dr.  Paris,  Henry’s  Aromatic  Vinegar  is  an  acetic  solution  of 
camphor  and  of  the  oils  of  cloves,  lavender,  and  rosemary.  A preparation  of  this 
kind,  he  observes,  may  be  extemporaneousiy  made  by  putting  jj.  of  acetate  of 
potass  into  a phial,  with  a few  drops  of  some  fragrant  oil,  and  nixx.  of  sulphuric 
acid.  (Pharrnacologia,  II.  15.) — Marseilles,  or  Thieves’  Vinegar,  consists  of 
camphor,  volatile  oils,  and  vineg.ar,  and  resembles  the  Acctian  Arumalicum  of  the 
i!.dmbuigh  PharinacupoBia, 
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nasal  stimulant.  A piece  of  blotting  paper,  or  cambric,  moist- 
ened with  pure  acetic  acid,  and  applied  to  the  cuticle,  soon 
excites  a burning  heat,  with  much  redness  ; and  if  suffered 
to  remain  upon  the  spot  for  a sufficient  time,  the  cuticle  peels 
off.  This  forms  a good  occasional  substitute  for  a blister, 
especially  in  inflammatory  sore  throat,  where  external  irrita- 
tion rapidly  excited  is  often  singularly  effectual  in  alleviating 
the  internal  tumefaction  and  pain.  It  would,  probably,  be  a 
good  application  in  croup,  where  a very  quick  external  coun- 
teraction is  wanted.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  acetic 
acid  has  proved  a useful  remedy  in  hoarseness  arising  from 
local  irritation  of  the  larynx  and  epiglottis : it  may  be  mixed 
in  small  quantity  with  boiling  water  in  an  inhaler,  and  used  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  vapour  of  acetic  acid  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
fumigation  of  sick  rooms,  where  its  only  use  is  to  cover  any 
bad  smell ; for  it  is  perfectly  ineffectual  as  a destroyer  of  con- 
tagious or  infectious  matter.  The  aphlogistic  lamp,  as  it  is 
called,  in  which  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  or  of  lavender  water, 
or  Eau  de  Cologne  may  be  burned  without  flame,  so  as  to 
form  vinegar,  also  furnishes  an  elegant  mode  of  fumigation. 

Common  vinegar  and  acetic  acid  in  various  states  of  dilu- 
tion form  a refreshing  ingredient  in  diluent  drinks  in  cases  of 
inflammatory  fever,  and  in  those  affections  of  the  digestive 
and  urinary  organs  which  are  attended  by  the  appearance  of 
white  deposits  or  sand  in  the  urine ; (phosphate  of  lime  and 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate ;)  but  lemon  and  orange 
juice,  or  other  acid  fruits,  are  generally  preferred.  Distilled 
vinegar  is  a proper  addition  to  lotions  containing  acetate  of 
lead  ; diluted  with  rose  or  elderflower  water,  it  does  good  in 
chronic  ophthalmia ; and  with  vegetable  astringents  it  forms  a 
good  addition  to  gargles  in  relaxed  uvula  and  superficial  in- 
flammation of  the  posterior  fauces.  A glyster  of  diluted  vine- 
gar is  sometimes  used  in  typhus  fever,  and  is  a useful  evacu- 
ant  of  the  lower  bowels. 

R Acetifgij 

Infusi  Anthemidis  {37. 

M.  pro  enemate. 

Acetic  acid  has  sometimes  been  recommended  as  an  effec- 
tual antidote  to  the  narcotic  poisons  ; but  the  accounts  which 
we  have  of  its  virtues  in  these  cases  are  quite  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  chemical  history  of  opium  and  other  narcotics  by  no 
means  sanctions  such  application  of  this  acid. 

ACIDIUM  CITRICUM— CrystoZ/ised  Citric  Acid.  This 
acid  occurs  again  under  the  “ Preparations,”  where  the  mode 
of  obtaining  it  and  its  uses  will  be  pointed  out.  It  is  properly 
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inserted  in  the  Materia  Medica  as  one  of  those  articles  which 
are  chiefly  prepared  upon  a large  scale  by  the  manufacturer.  Its 
average  wholesale  price  is  about  ten  shillings  per  pound. 

ACIDIUM  SULPHURICUM— 6M/p/iunc  Acid.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled 
water  as  1'850  to  TOGO.” 

This  very  important  acid  used  formerly  to  be  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol ; hence  the 
term  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  now  almost  exclusively  manufactured, 
in  this  country,  according  to  the  following  process.  A mixture 
of  about  8 parts  of  sulphur  and  1 of  nitre  is  burnt  in  a capa- 
cious leaden  chamber,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with 
water,  by  which  the  fumes  are  successively  condensed,  and 
which  ultimately  becomes  very  sour.  When  it  has  attained  a 
certain  specific  gravity  it  is  removed,  and  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  first  in  leaden,  and  afterwards  in  glass  or  platinum 
vessels,  until  it  attains  a due  specific  gravity.  The  fumes 
originally  evolved  by  the  burning  sulphur  and  nitre  appear  to 
consist  of  sulphurous  acid  and  nitrous  acid  ; this  mixture  is 
absorbed  and  decomposed  by  the  water  in  such  a way  that  the 
sulphurous  acid  becomes  sulphuric  acid  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  nitrous  acid,  which  is  reduced  to  nitric  oxide. 
The  sulphuric  acid  remains  in  combination  with  the  water,  but 
the  nitric  oxide  is  thrown  off'  into  the  chamber,  and  again 
forms  nitrous  acid,  by  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air  ; this  is  again  ready  to  blend  with  the  sulphurous 
acid,  and  to  convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid  as  above  stated.  The 
nitrous  acid,  therefore,  acts  as  a carrier  of  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere  to  the  sulphurous  acid.  For  a more  full  explana- 
tion of  the  formation  of  this  acid,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
chemical  works. 

Sulphuric  acid,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  in  its  purest  state, 
is  a dense,  unctuous,  and  colourless  liquid,  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  1-848;  if  heavier,  it  generally  contains  2 or  3 per  cent 
of  sulphate  of  potassa,  which  remains  on  the  evaporation  of 
the  acid  in  a platinum  capsule.  It  is  caustic,  and  intensely 
sour,  even  when  very  largely  diluted  with  water.  It  has  a very 
strong  attraction  for  water,  and  absorbs  it  rapidly  from  the 
atmosphere ; hence  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  well-stopped 
vessels.  When  mixed  with  water,  there  is  a considerable 
elevation  of  temperature,  accompanied  by  a diminution  of 
bulk : 4 parts  of  acid  suddenly  mixed  with  1 of  water,  at  50°, 
acquire  a temperature  of  nearly  300°;  hence  caution  is  requi- 
site in  mixing  the  acid  and  water,  especially  in  glass  vessels : 
the  acid  should  be  added  gradually  to  the  water,  and  the  mix- 
ture stirred  after  each  addition.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
on  dilution  the  acid  acquires  an  opalescent  appearance,  and 
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gradually  deposits  a white  powder,  which  is  sulphate  of  lead, 
a salt  sparingly  soluble  in  the  concentrated,  but  insoluble  in 
the  dilute  acid.  On  evaporating  100  parts  of  common  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a platinum  capsule,  there  is  usually  a residue  of 
about  1 per  cent.,  consisting  of  the  sulphates  of  potassa  and 
of  lead. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  largely  consumed  in  the  pharmaceutical 
laboratory.  Its  real  strength  or  value  may  be  most  accurately 
determined  by  ascertaining  its  saturating  power  in  regard  to 
dry  subcarbonate  of  soda,  of  which  salt  100  grains  neutralise 
92  grains  of  pure  liquid  sulphuric  acid.  Supposing  sulphuric 
acid  to  be  pure,  its  value  or  strength  will  be  directly  as  its 
specific  gravity  ; and  the  following  valuable  table,  by  Dr. 
lire,  shows  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  acid  and  of  real  or  dry 
acid  in  100  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  diluted  acid  at  different 
densities. 


Table  of  the  Quantity  of  Oil  of  Fitriol  and  Dry  Sulphuric  Acid  in  1 00  parts  of 
Dilute,  at  different  Densities. 


Liquid. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Dry. 

Liquid. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Dry. 

Liquid. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Dry. 

100 

1-8485 

81-54 

66 

1-5503 

.53-82 

32 

1-2334 

26-09 

99 

1-8475 

80-72 

65 

1-5390 

53-00 

31 

1-2260 

25-28 

98 

1-8460 

79-90 

64 

1-5280 

52-18 

30 

1-2184 

24-46 

97 

1-8439 

79-09 

63 

1*5170 

51-37 

29 

1-2108 

23-65 

96 

1-8410 

78-28 

62 

1-5066 

50-55 

28 

1-2032 

22-83 

95 

1-8376 

77-46 

61 

1-4960 

49-74 

27 

1-1956 

22-01 

94 

1-8336 

76-65 

60 

1-4860 

48-92 

26 

1-1876 

21-20 

93 

1-8290 

75-83 

59 

1-4760 

48-11 

25 

1-1792 

20-38 

92 

1-8233 

75-02 

58 

1-4660 

47-29 

24 

1-1706 

19-57 

91 

1-8179 

74-20 

57 

1-4560 

46-48 

23 

1-1626 

18-75 

90 

1-8115 

73-39 

56 

1-4460 

45-66 

22 

1-1549 

17-94 

89 

1-8043 

72-57 

55 

1-4360 

44-85 

21 

1-1480 

17-12 

88 

1-7962 

71-75 

54 

1-4265 

44-03 

20 

1-1410 

16-31 

87 

1-7870 

70-94 

53 

1-4170 

43-22 

19 

1-1330 

15-49 

86 

1-7774 

70-12 

52 

1-4073 

42-40 

18 

1-1246 

14-68 

85 

1-7673 

69-31 

51 

1-3977 

41-58 

17 

1-1165 

13-86 

84 

1-7570 

68-49 

50 

1-3884 

40-77 

16 

1-1090 

13-05 

83 

1 - 7465 

67-68 

49 

1-3788 

39-95 

15 

1-1019 

12-23 

82 

1-7360 

66-86 

48 

1-3697 

39-14 

14 

1-0953 

11-41 

81 

1-7245 

66-05 

47 

1-3612 

38-32 

13 

1-0887 

10-60 

80 

1-7120 

65-23 

46 

1-3530 

37-51 

12 

1-0809 

9-78 

79 

1-6993 

64-42 

45 

1-3440 

36-69 

11 

1-0743 

8-97 

78 

1-6870 

63-60 

44 

1-3345 

35-88 

10 

1-0682 

8-15 

77 

1-6750 

62-78 

43 

1-3255  , 

35-06 

9 

1-0614 

7-34 

76 

1-6630 

61-97 

42 

1-3165 

34-25 

8 

1-0544 

6-52 

75 

1*6520 

61-15 

41 

1-3080 

33-43 

7 

1 - 0477 

5-71 

74 

1-6415 

60-34 

40 

1-2999 

32-61 

6 

1-0405 

4-89 

73 

1-6321 

59-52 

39 

1 -2913 

31-80 

5 

1-0336 

4-08 

72 

1 • 6204 

58-71 

38 

1-2826 

30-98 

4 

1-0268 

3-26 

71 

1-6090 

57-89 

37 

1-2740 

30-17 

3 

1-0206 

2-446 

70 

1-5975 

57-08 

36 

1-2654 

29-35 

2 

1-0140 

1-63 

69 

1-5868 

56-26 

35 

1-2572 

28-54 

1 

1-0074 

0-8154 

68 

1-5760 

55-45 

34 

1-2490 

27-72 

67 

1-5648 

54-63 

33 

1-2409 

26-91 
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By  the  term  dry  sulphuric  acid  we  mean  the  acid  as  it 
exists  in  combination  with  the  salifiable  bases,  independent  of 
water : by  the  term  liquid  sulphuric  acid  we  mean  the  acid  as 
it  usually  occurs,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1'848,  in  which 
state  it  contains  1 proportional  of  dry  acid  = 40,  and  1 of 
water  = 9,  and  is  represented  by  the  equivalent  49.  The  dry 
acid  is  constituted  of 

1 proportional  of  Sulphur, . . . 16. . . .40 
3 — Oxygen. . . .24. . . .60 

40  100 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  boils  at  about  570°,  and 
freezes  at  — 15°  The  dilute  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity 
1-780,  freezes  at  45°,  and  when  of  the  specific  gravity  1-790, 
at  32°. 

The  medical  uses  of  this  acid  will  be  found  under  the  head 
of  “ diluted  sulphuric  acid,”  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 
In  consequence  of  the  domestic  uses  to  which  the  concentrated 
acid  is  sometimes  applied,  cases  are  not  very  uncommon  in 
which  it  has  been  swallowed  by  mistake,  and  in  many  of  which 
it  has  proved  fatal.  The  best  antidote  is  a copious  draught  of 
chalk  and  water,  or,  where  it  can  be  speedily  procured,  of  mag- 
nesia, or  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  potash,  and  water.  Instances 
have  occurred  in  which  the  concentrated  acid  has  remained  for 
some  hours  in  the  stomach,  and  has  been  ejected  by  vomiting  ; 
the  patient  having  afterwards  recovered.  In  these  cases  a very 
copious  secretion  of  viscid  mucus  appears  to  have  defended  the 
parts  from  the  immediate  corrosive  action  of  the  acid. 

ACONITI  FOLIA — The  Leaves  of  the  Aconitum  Napel- 
lus^,  or  Monkshood,  so  called  from  the  form  of  its  flowers.  This 
hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  many 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  is  abundantly  cultivated 
as  an  ornament  to  our  gardens  and  shrubberies.  The  stem  is 
firm,  elongated,  5 or  6 feet  high,  and  terminating  in  the  spike 
of  flowers,  racemose  and  branched  below  with  single-flowered 
peduncles.  The  lower  leaves  are  few,  alternate,  on  long-chan- 
nelled petioles,  palmated,  or  rather  pedate,  being  divided  at  the 
base  into  five  broad  cuneiform  divisions,  deeply  cleft  and 
toothed  ; the  petioles  are  shorter,  and  the  leaves  less  divided, 
the  nearer  they  are  to  the  summit  of  the  stem  : the  colour  of 
the  whole  is  a deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  a pale  green 
on  the  under;  both  sides  are  smooth.  The  flowers  are  deep 
violet,  and  stand  alternately  on  the  spikes  on  unifloral  erect 

* Cl.  13.  Ort/.  3.  Poly andria  Trigy Ilia.  Nat,  Ord.  MultisiliqiioB,  Linn,  llaimii- 
culaceas,  Juss. 
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axillary  peduncles.  They  have  no  calyx,  but  two  small  erect 
calycinal  stipulas  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  peduncle,  near 
the  flower ; the  petals  are  five,  the  uppermost  helmet-shaped 
and  beaked,  covering  two  singular  peduncled  nectaries  : the 
lateral  ones  broad  and  roundish,  the  lower  oblong,  elliptical, 
and  divaricating:  these  four  are  slightly  pubescent.  The 
nectaries  are  cucullated,  the  spur  of  each  being  hooked  and 
blunt ; the  lip  lanceolate,  revolute,  and  bifid.  The  filaments 
are  spread  and  white  at  the  base,  where  they  closely  cover  the 
germens  ; but  the  upper  part  is  filiform,  purple,  spreading,  and 
bearing  whitish  anthers  : the  germens  are  3,  4,  or  5,  with 
simple  reflective  stigmas,  and  become  capsules  containing  many 
angular  seeds. 

The  leaves  of  aconite  have  little  taste  till  long  chewed,  when 
they  are  acrid,  and  somewhat  bitter,  producing  a tingling  sensa- 
tion upon  the  tongue,  followed  by  some  tumefaction,  and  greatly 
impairing  the  power  of  taste  for  some  hours  afterwards. 

The  common  preparation  of  aconite  is  the  extract  or  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  leaves,  which,  in  doses  between  half  a 
grain  and  five  grains,  is  said  to  be  narcotic  and  diuretic  ; but 
it  is  much  too  uncertain  in  its  effect,  and  too  mischievous  in 
over-doses,  to  be  employed  with  safety  or  satisfaction,  and 
might,  without  inconvenience,  be  expunged  from  the  list  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  The  dried  leaves,  and  a tincture  of  them, 
have  also  been  used,  but  the  former  are  very  uncertain.  Ob- 
stinate chronic  rheumatism  is  the  only  disease  in  which  it  ever 
appears  to  have  been  useful : some  have  prescribed  it  in 
scrophula,  and  for  secondary  venereal  symptoms,  combining! 
with  calomel,  antimonials,  camphor,  guaiacum,  &c. 

In  using  aconite  great  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  the 
proper  species,  as  some  of  them  are  comparatively  inert : when 
the  juice  is  expressed,  much  of  the  acrimony  will  be  found  in 
the  residuary  herb,  w'hich  should  be  digested  in  spirit,  and  its 
extract  added  to  that  of  the  juice  (see  Extract  of  Aconite). 
The  existence  of  a peculiar  alkaline  base  in  aconite,  as  an- 
nounced by  Brandes,  seems  doubtful. 

ADEPS — The  Lard  of  the  Sus  Scrofa,  or  Hog. — This  is  a 
very  useful  article  in  the  formation  of  ointments,  and  the  more 
tenacious  and  unctuous  class  of  liniments.  It  combines  with 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  with  camphor,  and  with  the  resins. 
It  fuses  at  a temperature  of  about  100°,  and,  like  other  varieties 
of  fat,  it  appears  to  consist  of  an  oil  and  a suet  in  combination, 
which  may  be  imperfectly  separated  by  pressure  between  folds 
of  bibulous  paper.  Chevreul  has  called  the  former  ingredient 
elaine,  and  the  latter  slearine ; from  the  Greek  words  sXaiov 
and  ffTE«g,  signifying  oil  and  tallow.  By  long  exposure  to  air, 
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lard  becomes  rancid  and  sourish,  and  in  that  state  acquires 
certain  solvent  and  oxidating  powers  which  it  did  not  before 
possess. 

Officinal  preparation.  Adeps  preparata. 

^RUGO — Verdigris;  Impure  Suhacctate  of  Copper. — 
This  is  often  a very  impure  and  consequently  uncertain  prepa- 
ration of  copper,  and  should  be  omitted  in  the  list  of  Materia 
Medica, 

It  is  prepared  by  exposing  thin  sheet  copper  to  the  fumes  of 
vinegar  or  sour  wine  lees ; the  encrusting  acetate  is  scraped 
off,  made  into  a paste  with  vinegar,  and  pressed  into  moulds  : 
it  is  usually  in  masses  of  a variegated  blue-green  colour.  It 
is  a hydrated  subacetate  of  the  peroxide  of  copper,  composed  of 


1 atom  of  Acetic  Acid 

1 „ Peroxide  of  Copper 

6 „ Water  (9X6)  , 

. 51  . 

80  . 
54  . 

. 275 

. 43'2 

. 29*3 

185 

1000 

Mr.  Phillips  states  the  following  as  the  composition  of  the  three 
varieties  of  verdigris  which  occur  in  commerce  :■ — 

Blue  Crystals. 

Acetic  Acid  28*30 

Peroxide  of  Copper . 43*25 

Water 28*45 

Impurity  — 

French  Verdigris. 

29*3 

43-5 

25*2 

2 

English  Verdigris. 
29*62 

42*25 

25*5 

0*62 

100 

100 

100 

If  an  acetate  of  copper  be  at  all  required,  the  crystallised 
verdigris  should  be  employed  ; but,  as  far  as  all  pharmaceu- 
tical uses  are  concerned,  the  sulphate  of  copper  may  be  sub- 
stituted. The  London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  old  mel 
JEgyptiacum,  or  oadmel  ceruginis,  under  the  title  of  linimentum 
ceruginis,  and  this  is  certainly  a useful  detergent  application  to 
some  ulcerating  sores  ; but  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
common  oxymel  is  a preferable  substitute. 

Independent  of  the  adulterations  to  which  common  verdigris 
is  subject,  there  is  a substance  occasionally  found  in  trade, 
under  the  name  of  English  verdigris,  which  is  made  by  tritu- 
rating acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  copper  with  a certain 
quantity  of  chalk  and  water ; the  mixture  is  dried  in  cakes, 
and  grape-stalks  added  ad  libitum. 

According  to  Dr.  Paris,  powdered  verdigris  is  the  active 
ingredient  in  the  quack  medicine  called  Smellome's  Eye-Salve. 

Officinal  preparation.  Linimentum  ceruginis. 
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ALLII  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Allium  sativum,  or  com- 
mon Garlic^.  The  root  is  perennial,  composed  of  several 
bulbs  wrapped  in  a common  membrane,  and  sending  off  long 
white  fibres  from  its  base : the  stem  rises  about  two  feet ; the 
leaves  are  long  and  grass-like,  numerous  at  the  root  and  few 
upon  the  stem : the  flowers  arise  between  the  small  bulbs 
which  terminate  the  stem  in  a cluster,  each  flower  being  small, 
whitish,  and  commonly  abortive  ; the  calyx  is  a spathe  common 
to  all  the  florets  and  bulbs  ; it  is  roundish  and  withered : the 
corolla  consists  of  six  oblong  petals ; the  filaments  are  six, 
tapering,  alternately  trifid,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  fur- 
nished with  oblong  erect  anthers : the  germen  is  placed  above 
the  insertion  of  the  corolla,  short,  angular,  and  supports  a sim- 
ple style,  terminated  by  an  acute  stigma ; the  capsule  is  short, 
broad,  trilobed,  three-celled,  and  contains  roundish  seeds : it 
flowers  in  July. 

The  ordinary  properties  of  garlic  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire any  particular  enumeration,  and  its  medical  qualities  are 
not  such  as  to  detain  us  long ; indeed,  for  which  of  its  merits 
it  is  retained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Like 
the  other  members  of  its  family,  it  loses  its  virtues  by  long  boil- 
ing, and  if  distilled  affords  a bitter,  highly  acrid,  and  odorous 
essential  oil.  If  used  with  more  judgment  than  belongs  to 
ordinary  cooks,  garlic  improves  the  flavour  of  a numerous  class 
of  sauces,  but  entirely  spoils  them  if  added  in  such  proportions 
as  to  become  prominent.  It  loses  about  half  its  weight,  but 
none  of  its  acrimony,  by  keeping. 

The  diseases  in  which  garlic  has  been  praised  are,  obstinate 
agues,  by  Bergius ; dropsical  affections,  by  Sydenham  ; and 
in  scurvy,  as  preventive  and  curative,  by  Dr.  Lind.  A boiled 
clove  of  garlic,  or  a garlic  poultice,  is  a common  domestic 
application  to  indolent  tumours  and  tardily-proceeding  boils ; 
it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  cause  what  is 
called  revulsion  from  the  head  or  breast ; and  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  an  anthelmintic,  when  boiled  in  milk.  A gentle- 
man who  had  suffered  under  a complication  of  what  were 
called  nervous  diseases,  recovered  after  partaking  largely  of  a 
soup  over-seasoned  with  garlic,  which  was  followed  by  the 
evacuation  of  a lumbricus  teres,  evidently  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
tressing complaints.  But  this  is  no  case  in  specific  favour  of 
garlic,  and  generally  it  heats  and  stimulates,  and  much  aggra- 
vates the  temporary  fever  from  which  all  persons  suffer  more 
or  less  after  eating  more  than  is  good  for  them.  It  soon  im- 
pregnates the  secretions  with  its  odour. 

’ Cl.  6.  Ord,  1.  Hexaudria  Mouogyuia,  Nat,  Ord,  Spathacea;,  Linn, 
Asphoduli,  Juss. 
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As  an  external  stimulant,  the  pulp  or  juice  of  garlic  is  not 
only  rubefacient,  but  will  blister  the  skin. 

ALOES  SPICAT^  EXTRACTUM— 77te  Extract  of  the 
Spiked  Aloe  commonly  called  Socotrine  Aloes. — The  root  is 
perennial,  strong,  fibrous ; the  flower-stems  rise  three  or  four 
feet,  and  are  smooth  and  erect,  scaly  towards  the  top : the 
leaves  are  numerous,  and  proceed  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
root ; they  are  narrow,  tapering,  thick  or  fleshy,  succulent, 
smooth,  glaucous,  and  beset  at  the  edges  with  spiny  teeth  : the 
flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  spikes,  and  of  a reddish 
colour;  there  is  no  calyx;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  tubu- 
lar, nectariferous,  cut  into  six  narrow  leaves  which  separate 
at  the  mouth  ; the  filaments  are  six,  tapering,  yellowish,  in- 
serted into  the  receptacle,  and  furnished  with  oblong  orange- 
coloured  anthers : the  germen  is  oblong,  supporting  a simple 
slender  style,  of  the  length  of  the  filaments,  and  terminated 
by  an  obtuse  stigma : the  capsule  is  oblong  and  divided  into 
three  cells,  and  contains  many  angular  seeds.  It  is  a native  of 
Africa,  flowering  most  part  of  the  year. 

There  can  belittle  doubt,  that  the  aloe  spicata  affords  a very 
fine  variety  of  the  aloes  of  commerce,  of  which  that  imported 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  may  be  taken  as  a sample  ; but 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  aloes  met  with  in  trade  is  of  very 
different  qualities,  and  although  all  the  better  kinds  bear  the 
name  of  Socotrine  aloes,  that  they  were  never  near  the  island 
whence  it  is  professed  they  come. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  aloes  we  meet  with 
is  imported  from  Bombay,  and  not  unfrequently  remelted  in 
this  country,  with  a view  of  improving  its  tint  and  odour,  and 
sometimes  of  deteriorating  its  quality  by  the  addition  of  com- 
mon rosin,  a fraud  easily  detected  by  the  insolubility  of  such 
adulterated  aloes  in  boiling  water : it  is  probably  the  inspis- 
sated juice  or  extract  of  several  varieties  of  aloe  ; at  all  events, 
different  samples  differ  remarkably  in  appearance  and  cha- 
racter. 

The  finest  aloes,  that,  for  instance,  of  the  island  of  Socotorah, 
and  some  of  that  prepared  at  the  Cape,  has  a brilliant  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  is  very  translucent  at  the  edges  of  the  frag- 
mented pieces:  its  fracture  is  smooth  and  conchoidal,  its  odour 
aromatic  and  rather  agreeable,  its  powder  deep  gold  colour,  its 
taste  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous.  But  such  is  rarely  found 
at  the  druggists’ ; there  it  is  more  opaque,  of  a dull  brown 
{klepatic  aloes),  often  passing  into  black  {Caballine  aloes)  of 


* Cl.  G.  Ord.  1.  Ilexaudria  MoiiOKvnia.  Nal,  Orel.  Coronan'sc,  Linn. 
Asphodel!,  Ju„. 
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an  odour  generally  decidedly  disagreeable,  and  of  a taste  more 
than  ordinarily  nauseous.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary 
to  enter  at  length  into  a description  of  these  varieties  of  aloes, 
since  their  medical  virtues  do  not  seem  to  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent, and  accordingly  we  may  select  for  pharmaceutical  use 
that  which  has  the  least  unpleasant  odour,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  seems  to  have  suffered  least  from  heat  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  which  remains  translucent,  and  gives  a rich  brown 
powder. 

Aloes  appears  to  be  a mixture  of  gum,  extractive,  and  resin, 
but  whether  its  activity  resides  in  one  or  all  of  these  components 
has  not  been  very  accurately  ascertained.  The  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  extractive  to  the  resin  has  been  variously  stated, 
and  of  course  differs  in  the  different  kinds  : the  bitter  e.xtract 
will  be  found  to  constitute  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  commonly 
occurring  aloes,  and  the  resin  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  aloes  is  attended  with  some  interesting  che- 
mical results,  which  have  been  examined  by  Braconnot  and 
Liebeg,  but  they  throw  no  light  upon  its  medicinal  uses.  Aloes 
is  nearly  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but,  as  the  solution 
cools,  some  resin  and  altered  extractive  are  thrown  down  : the 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates  form  with  it  permanent  solutions, 
and  proof-spirit  dissolves  and  retains  it  with  only  a slight  pre- 
cipitation of  resin. 

The  medical  qualities  of  aloes  are  such  as  give  it  a place 
of  its  own  in  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  a warm  stimulating 
purgative ; its  action  is  chiefly  upon  the  large  intestines,  of 
which  it  singularly  promotes  the  evacuation,  probably  by  in- 
creasing the  muscular  or  peristaltic  action  rather  than  by 
augmenting  their  secretions,  for  it  rarely  produces  liquid  mo- 
tions. It  generally  sits  well  upon  the  stomach,  and  its  bitter- 
ness promotes  appetite  and  digestion  ; when  in  the  small 
intestines,  it  creates  little  alarm,  and  is  seldom  perceived  till 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  feels  its  influence,  the  peri- 
staltic movements  of  which  are  often  perceptibly  increased  to 
the  sensations  of  the  patient,  and  then  the  rectum  is  quietly 
emptied. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  mischief  done  by  aloes  in  irrita- 
ting the  rectum,  and  no  doubt  it  is  liable  to  create  excitement 
there,  but  this  is  only  where  it  is  frequently  used,  and  in  cases 
of  habitual  costiveness  all  other  purgatives  are  open  to  the  same 
objection.  Sedentary,  studious,  and  idle  persons,  and  more 
especially  females  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  often  resort 
to  purgatives  to  obtain  that  regularity  of  intestinal  evacuation 
which  bodily  exertion  and  due  exercise  only  will  ensure ; and 
aloes,  in  consequence  of  its  moderate,  but  at  the  same  time 
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certain  operation,  is  among  the  usual  remedies  thus  erroneously 
employed  ; whence  a portion  of  the  ill  fame  which  it  has 
acquired  as  especially  productive  of  piles  and  uterine  and  rectal 
irritation. 

In  all  cold  indolent  habits,  where  costiveness  is  attended  by 
general  sluggishness  of  the  circulating  system,  with  loss  of 
appetite,  irritability  of  temper,  with  disinclination  both  to 
mental  and  bodily  exertion,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  milder 
hypochondriasis  ; where  there  is  dyspepsia  in  females,  blended 
with  the  disorders  which  arise  from  irregularity  and  inertness  in 
the  uterine  system,  aloes,  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  I shall 
presently  mention,  is  a valuable  and  safe  remedy  ; and  it  is  by 
far  the  most  certain  and  secure  substance  for  the  relief  of  that 
temporary,  but  often  obstinate  and  injurious  costiveness,  which 
usually  follows  the  exhibition  of  opium. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  aloetics  are  hurtful,  and,  to  use 
a medical  phrase,  in  which  they  are  decidedly  contraindicated. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  plethoric  and  irritable  habits,  subject  to 
haemorrhoidal  affections,  or  to  excessive  uterine  evacuations. 

The  dose  of  aloes  may  vary  from  two  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains  ; 
about  five  grains  will  usually  evacuate  the  bowels  in  one  or  two 
bulky  motions ; but  it  is  seldom  that  we  give  aloes  alone,  and 
under  some  of  the  aloetic  formulae  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  we 
shall  again  take  occasion  to  speak  of  its  most  common  com- 
binations. 

The  following  pills  are  useful  for  obviating  costiveness  in 
dyspeptic  habits,  but  they  should  not  be  kept  too  long  in  a dry 
place,  as  they  are  apt  to  become  hard,  and  so  insoluble  as  to 
pass  through  the  bowels, — an  inconvenience  which  may  to  a 
great  extent  be  remedied  by  the  addition  to  the  mass  of  about 
a fourth  part  of  sugar  or  of  soap, 

R Pulveris  AloBs, 

Mastiche, 

• Rhaei,  aa  3ss. 

Aquae,  q.  s.  ut  fiant  massa  in  pilulas  xx.  divideuda,  quarum 
siimantur  duae  vel  tres  ante  pruudiuni. 

The  time  for  taking  these  pills  is  immediately  before  dinner  ; 
they  then  blend  with  the  food,  prevent  flatulency,  and  are 
usually  found  to  be  operative  the  following  morning  after 
breakfast.  » o 

Officinal  Preparations.  Pulvis  Aloes  Compositus.  Pilules  Aloes 
composites.  Pilules  Aloes  cum  Myrrha.  Pilules  Cambogies  com- 
T-t  Extructum  Colocynthidis  compositum. 

inc  ura  Aloes.  Tinctura  Aloes  composita.  Tinctura  Benzoini  coin- 
p sita.  Vinum  Aloes.  Decoctuin  Aloes  compositum. 

aloes  vulgaris  EXTRACTUM— of  the 
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common  Aloe;  Barhadoes  Aloes. — This  kind  of  aloes  is  pre- 
pared in  Barhadoes,  and  exported  thence  in  large  gourds, 
which  contain  upwards  of  half  a hundred  weight  each. 

It  is  generally  deeper  coloured  and  more  opaque  than  the 
former ; its  consistence  is  tougher,  its  fracture  less  shining,  and 
its  odour  strong  and  peculiarly  disagreeable  ; the  colour  of  its 
powder  is  dirty  yellow,  and  it  is  said  to  be  more  active  than 
Socotrine  aloes,  and  hence,  though  its  price  usually  exceeds 
that  of  the  other  varieties,  it  is  much  preferred  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  horse  medicines,  a channel  by  which  enormous  quan- 
tities of  aloes  are  consumed. 

ALTHEiE  FOLIA  ET  RADIX — The  Leaves  and  Root 
of  the  Althea  Officinalis^,  or  Marsh-Mallow. — The  marsh- 
mallow is  a native  of  England,  and  grows  in  marshy  places  and 
near  the  shore:  it  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  root  is 
perennial,  long,  tough,  white,  and  fibrous.  The  stems  are  an- 
nual, herbaceous,  upright,  and  three  or  four  feet  high : the  leaves 
are  oval,  lobed  and  serrated,  and  covered  with  soft  down  : the 
stipulae  are  two,  narrow,  and  placed  at  the  base  of  each  leaf- 
stalk: the  flowers  consist  of  five  petals,  inversely  heart-shaped, 
indented  at  the  apex,  and  of  a pale  purple  colour:  the  calyx 
is  double,  the  exterior  consisting  of  nine,  and  the  interior  of  five 
narrow-pointed  segmens  : the  stamina  are  numerous,  united  at 
the  base  and  terminated  by  kidney-shaped  anthers:  thegermen 
is  orbicular ; the  styles  cylindrical,  and  furnished  with  bristly 
stigmas : the  seeds  are  kidney-shaped,  numerous,  placed  in  a 
circle,  and  covered  with  an  arillus. 

The  decoction  of  the  marsh-mallow  is  a viscid  mucilaginous 
liquid,  sometimes  used  as  a demulcent  drink,  but  having 
nothing  to  recommend  it  in  preference  to  barley-water,  solution 
of  gum  arabic,  and  other  more  attainable  diluents  of  the  same 
nature.  The  roots  are  dug  up  for  use  in  the  autumn.  100  parts 
of  the  dried  root  contain,  according  to  Leo  Meyer,  mucilage 
with  malic  acid  and  several  salts  20,  sweet  extractive  matter 
10T4,  starch  and  inulin  2 ; woody  fibre  66.  Plisson  has  shown 
that  the  supposed  principle  called  althein  is  asparagin,  which 
this  root  yields  in  small  quantity. 

ALUMEN — Alum;  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potassa. — 
This  salt  crystallises  in  octoedra,  and  is  soluble  in  5 parts  of 
water  at  60° ; its  taste  is  sweet,  astringent,  and  acidulous,  and 
it  reddens  vegetable  blues.  As  an  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  it  ranks  with  the  more  powerful  astringents,  and  as 
such  it  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  employed  internally,  in 

* CL  16.  Orel,  8.  Monadelphia  Polyandria.  Nat,  Ord.  Columuiferae,  Lxnn. 
Malvacea;,  Jusa, 
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doses  of  from  5 to  15  grains,  conjoined  with  some  aromatic ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  gripe  and  nauseate  when  large  doses  are  fre- 
quently repeated.  The  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  thus 
administered  are  agues,  internal  haemorrhages,  and  gleets  ; in 
the  latter,  alum-whey  has  sometimes  proved  serviceable,  which 
may  be  prepared  as  follows — 

R Lactis  Vaccini  bullientis  oct.  j. 

Aluininis  Contriti  ^ij. 

Ebulliant  simul  ut  fiat  coagulum,  coletiir  serum,  et  sumatur 

cyathus  subinde. 

Or,  alum  may  be  given  in  pills,  as  follows — 

R Aluminis  Contriti, 

Pulv.  Cinnam.  Compos,  aa  3ss. 

Confectionis  Ros®  Gallic®  q.  s.  ut  fiat  massa  in  pilulas 
xviij.  dividenda;  ij.  vel  iij.  pro  dosi. 

Externally  applied,  alum  is  useful  in  chronic  ophthalmia 
and  in  gleets,  and  forms  a good  addition  to  gargles  in  relaxed 
uvula. 

The  following  are  formulae  for  an  aluminous  collyrium  and 
gargle — 

R Aluminis  gr.  vj.  Solve  in 

Aqu®  Ros®  fgv.  ut  fiat  collyrium. 

R Aluminis  3j. 

Aqu®  Ros®  f 5V. 

Tinctur.  Cardam.  Compos,  f^'j. 

Mellis  Despumati  f5vj. 

M.  fiat  gargarisma  s®pe  utendum. 

A saturated  solution  of  alum  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Scuda- 
more as  a remarkably  efficacious  styptic  h One  ounce  of 
water  holds  about  30  grains  of  alum  in  permanent  solution. 

What  is  termed  alum  curd  is  sometimes  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  cooling  external  application.  It  is  made  by  agitating 
the  white  of  egg  with  a lump  of  alum  till  it  forms  a soft 
coagulum. 

When  alum  is  exposed  to  heat  it  undergoes  fusion  in  its 
water  of  crystallisation,  which  being  evaporated,  the  dry  salt 
remains  in  the  form  of  a light  porous  mass,  formerly  called 
burnt  alum,  alumen  ustum  ; it  is  the  alumen  exsiccatum  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  By  this  process  alum  loses  about  40  per  cent, 
of  its  weight,  provided  too  much  heat  has  not  been  employed, 
in  which  last  case  a portion  of  the  acid  of  the  salt  is  also  vola- 
tilised, but  the  whole  cannot  be  thus  driven  off. 


* Essay  on  the  Blood,  p.  155. 
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Dried  alum  is  chiefly  used  as  an  external  styptic ; it  has 
■been  recommended  in  doses  of  20  grains,  in  cholica  pictonum, 
but  it  seems  of  doubtful  propriety  in  that  disease. 

Alum,  according  to  Mr.  li.  Phillips,  is  composed  of 


Sulphuric  acid 34"  94 

Alumina 11 -IS 

Potassa 10-33 

Water 43 '55 


100- 

Besides  the  above,  which  may  be  called  potassa-alum,  a 
triple  salt  may  be  formed  with  ammonia  and  with  soda,  but 
these  compounds  have  nothing  to  do  with  pharmacy. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Alumen  exsiccatum.  Liquor  Aluminis  compos. 

AMMONIACUM — A gum  resin,  according  to  Tournefort, 
the  produce  of  the  Ferula  Orienialis  h a native  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  north  of  Africa.  Wildenow  supposed  it  the  produce 
of  the  Heradeum  gummiferum,  a native  of  Africa  and  the  East 
Indies,  whence  the  finest  is  imported  into  Europe,  either  in 
separate  drops,  or  in  cakes  and  masses,  Avhich  appear  to  con- 
sist of  the  tears  agglutinated.  That  which  is  decidedly  gutti- 
form,  of  a clean  and  deep  buff-colour  externally,  paler  within, 
and  free  from  impurities,  is  most  esteemed.  Ammoniacum 
has  little  smell,  but  its  taste  is  bitter,  nauseous,  and  somewhat 
j)ungent.  In  warm  weather,  it  is  of  a very  tough  and  unma- 
nageable consistence,  but  in  lower  temperatures  it  becomes 
brittle,  and  it  may  be  powdered  and  sifted  in  frosty  weather, 
which  is  a better  mode  of  freeing  it  from  mixed  impurities, 
than  straining  it  w’hen  softened  by  boiling  water.  The  pow- 
dered ammoniacum  should  be  packed  up  in  small  oblong 
parcels,  as  it  will  afterwards  again  agglutinate.  The  chemical 
characters  of  ammoniacum  are  those  of  a gum  resin  ; it  is 
imperfectly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; but  triturated 
with  the  former,  the  soluble  gummy  portion  suspends  the 
resin,  and  the  mixture  is  tolerably  permanent.  According  to 
Bucholz,  100  parts  contain — 

Volatile  oil  . . • • ^'0 

Resiu  ....  72-0 

Gum  .....  22'4 

Bassorin  . . . • 

100- 

Ammoniacum  is  placed  by  systematic  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica  among  the  stimulating  expectorants  ; antispasmodic 
virtues  are  also  ascribed  to  it ; but,  independent  of  other  aid. 


» a.  5.  Ord.  2.  Pentaadria  Digyuia.  Nat,  Ord.  Umbellat®. 
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little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  use  of  ammoniacum  as  ful- 
filling such  character,  and  this  remedy  is  chiefly  useful  in  com- 
bination with,  or  as  a vehicle  for  more  powerful  and  certain 
medicines.  In  the  coughs  to  which  aged  persons  are  some- 
times subject,  unattended  by  inflammatory  action,  and  charac- 
terised by  the  secretion  of  viscid  mucus  in  the  bronchise,  with 
difficult  expectoration  and  some  degree  of  spasmodic  action, 
ten  grains  of  ammoniacum,  three  times  a day,  seem  to  have 
proved  of  service  in  allaying  spasm  and  facilitating  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  mucous  matter.  The  mistura  atnmoniaci  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  may  also  be  used  in  doses  of  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  in  cases  of  this  kind  ; and  in  females,  where  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  uterine  system  as  well  as 
to  fulfil  the  other  abovemention ed  indications,  a draught  com- 
posed of  3vj.  of  the  mistura  ammoniaci,  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  penny-royal  water,  may  not  be  improperly  administered. 
“ In  that  peculiar  state  of  the  bowels  often  accompanying  hypo- 
chondriasis and  dyspepsia,  in  which  there  is  an  almost  con- 
stant degree  of  cholic,  particularly  after  taking  food,  and  which 
appears  to  arise  from  a viscid  mucus  lodged  in  the  intestines, 
a combination  of  ammoniacum  and  rhubarb  is  singularly  effi- 
cacious 

Ammoniacum  softened  with  vinegar  forms  a good  adhesive 
and  slightly  stimulating  plaster ; it  should  be  applied  as  soft 
as  possible,  for  it  soon  hardens,  and  adheres  long  and  firmly  to 
the  part. 

The  emplastrum  ammoniaci  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a pre- 
paration of  this  kindj  and  the  emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum 
hydrargyro  another,  supposed  to  derive  alterative  and  discu- 
tient  virtues  from  the  mercury  which  it  contains,  and  hence 
recommended  as  an  application  to  hard  and  indolent  glandular 
tumours. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Mistura  Ammoniaci.  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci. 
Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  hydr  air  gyro.  Pilulce  S cilice  compositee. 

AMMONITE  MURIAS — Muriate  of  Ammonia. — We  have 
little  to  say  of  this  salt  as  an  abstract  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  but  its  uses  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  are 
numerous  and  important.  It  consists,  exclusive  of  water  of 
crystallisation,  of  17  ammonia  united  to  37  muriatic  acid,  or 
per  cent,  of  31‘5  ammonia  and  68-5  muriatic  acid,  proportions 
corresponding  to  equal  volumes  of  muriatic  and  ammoniacal 
gases,  which  upon  mixture  are  entirely  condensed  into  solid 
muriate  of  ammonia. 

I he  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac  is  now  extensively  carried 


' Thoinsou’s  London  Dispensatory,  1822,  p.  325. 
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on  in  this  country.  Refuse  animal  matters,  chiefly  bones  from 
which  fat  and  glue  have  been  extracted,  are  subjected  to  de- 
structive distillation.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  which  they 
afford  is  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  thus  obtained  decomposed  by  mixture  with  common 
salt  and  sublimation  : cakes  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  having 
the  shape  of  the  subliming  vessel,  are  thus  obtained.  They 
should  be  semi-transparent,  and  colourless,  but  are  often 
tinged  brown  by  iron.  The  distillation  of  pit  coal  also  affords 
an  impure  ammoniacal  liquor,  from  which  sal  ammonia  is 
manufactured. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  may  be  crystallised  in  octoedra,  but  it 
commonly  produces  plumose  crystals  [Flores  Salis  Ammoniaci 
simplices  of  old  writers).  According  to  Geiger,  hydrobromate 
of  ammonia  is  sometimes  found  in  the  muriate  of  commerce  : 
it  may  be  detected  by  the  brown  discoloration  occasioned  by 
adding  solution  of  chlorine. 

Three  parts  of  water  at  60°  dissolve  1 part  of  powdered  sal 
ammoniac,  and  at  212°  water  takes  up  at  least  its  own  weight, 
part  of  which  it  again  deposits  on  cooling,  in  dendritic  crystals. 
It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Muriate  of  amnaonia  is  scarcely  ever  used  internally  ; dis- 
solved in  lotions  it  forms  a good  stimulating  discutient,  and  if 
mixed  with  its  weight  of  powdered  nitre  and  dissolved  in  6 or  8 
parts  of  water,  it  produces  a very  cold  lotion,  which  may  some- 
times be  conveniently  used  as  a substitute  for  ice. 

AMYGDALA  Varieties  of  the  Amygdalus  corn- 

munis'^ — Bitter  and  Sweet  Almonds. — The  almond-tree  is  a 
native  of  Syria  and  Barbary,  but  thrives  well  in  all  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe  : in  this  country  its  fruit  seldom  ripens,  but  it 
forms  an  elegant  ornament  to  our  shrubberies,  bearing  its  beau- 
tiful pink  blossoms  early  in  the  spring  and  before  the  leaves 
appear.  It  attains  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  and  is 
covered  with  grey  bark:  the  leaves,  which  are  about  three  inches 
long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  are  pointed  at  both 
ends,  minutely  serrated,  and  stand  upon  a short  footstalk: 
they  are  bright  green:  the  pale  pink  flowers  are  supported  on 
short  peduncles:  the  calyx  is  tubular  with  the  lip  divided  into 
five  blunt  segments:  the  petals  are  five,  oval  and  convex: 
the  filaments  about  thirty,  inserted  into  the  calyx,  tapering, 
spreading,  of  unequal  lengths,  and  furnished  with  orange- 
coloured  simple  anthers;  the  germen  is  downy,  with  a simple 


* Cl.  12.  Ord.  1.  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Pomacea;,  Linn. 
Rosacea),  Juss. 
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style,  supporting  a round  stigma:  the  fruit,  which  is  of  the 
peach  kind  but  flatter,  with  a tough  coriaceous  covering,  opens 
longitudinally  when  ripe : the  kernel  is  inclosed  in  a spongy 
shell ; it  is  oblong,  flattened,  pointed  at  one  end  and  round  at 
the  other,  and  composed  of  two  white  cotyledons,  covered  with 
a brown  furrowed  skin. 

The  two  varieties  of  almond  are  remarkably  distinguished 
by  the  flavour  of  the  kernel,  being  in  the  one,  bland,  sweetish, 
and  inodorous  ; and  in  the  other,  of  a bitter  flavour,  and,  when 
rubbed  with  a little  water,  smelling  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Three  varieties  of  sweet  almond  occur  in  commerce  : the 
finest  come  from  Malaga,  and  are  called  Jordan  Almonds,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds ; the  one  above  an  inch  in  length, 
flat,  and  with  a clear,  brown  cuticle,  sweet,  mucilaginous,  and 
rather  tough  : the  other  more  plump  and  pointed  at  one  end,  , 
brittle,  but  equally  sweet  Avith  the  former.  The  Valentia  Al- 
mond is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  not  quite  an 
inch  long,  round  at  one  end,  and  obtusely  pointed  at  the  other, 
flat,  of  a dingy  brown  colour,  and  dusty  cuticle.  The  Barbary 
and  Italian  Almonds  resemble  the  latter,  but  are  generally 
smaller  and  less  flattened.  There  are  also  large  and  small 
bitter  almonds,  the  latter  having,  generally,  the  most  intense 
flavour  : they  come  chiefly  from  Mogadore  packed  in  boxes : 
the  sweet  almonds  are  imported  in  mats,  casks,  or  cases.  Ran- 
cid, Avorm-eaten,  and  broken  almonds  should  be  rejected.  By 
steeping  for  a few  minutes  in  boiling  Avater,  or  some  hours  in 
cold  water,  the  kernel  may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  cuticle,  or 
blanched. 

According  to  Boullay,  100  parts  of  sweet  almonds  yield — 


Fixed  oil  ... 

. 540 

Albumen  .... 

24-0 

Sugar  .... 

. 6-0 

Gum  .... 

30 

Water  .... 

. 3-5 

Cuticle  .... 

50 

Fibrin  .... 

. 4-0 

Loss  (and  a trace  of  Acetic  Acid) 

0-5 

100 

Bitter  almonds  yield  less  fixed  oil  (30  to  35  per  cent.)  and 
more  albumen. 

bweet  almonds,  triturated  into  a paste  Avith  sugar  and  a little 
Avater  or  mucilage,  as  directed  for  the  confectio  amygdalarum 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  afteiAvards  properly  diluted  and 
strained,  as  in  the  mistura  amygdalarum,  furnish  a pleasant 
emulsion  Avhich  may  be  used  merely  as  a diluent  drink,  or  as 
a vehicle  for  active  remedies.  In  Avarm  Aveather  it  becomes 
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sour  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  and  should  therefore  always  be 
used  fresh. 

The  expressed  oil  of  almonds,  in  the  formula  above  referred 
to,  furnishes  an  elegant  emulsion,  and  its  tastelessness  recom- 
mends it  in  preference  to  olive  oil.  With  the  alkalies  it  forms 
a soapy  mixture  which  may  be  substituted  for  emulsion,  or 
which  sometimes,  with  an  increased  quantity  of  alkali,  is  used 
in  renal  and  urinary  irritation,  especially  that  arising  from  uric 
sand. 

S OleijVmygdalaruin  f^ss. 

Aquae  Rosee  f ^ij. 

Liquoris  Potassaj  f^j.  Misceantiu  agitatione,  et  adde 

Syrupi  Simplicis  f3ss. 

Aquas  Distillatae  fgv. 

M.  fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumantur  f^ij.  pro  dosi. 

In  cases  of  catarrh,  with  hoarseness,  fsiss.  of  liquor  am- 
monise,  is  sometimes  substituted  in  the  above  mixture  for  the 
solution  of  potassa. 

Bitter  Almonds — Hydrocyanic  Acid. — The  source  of  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  bitter  almond  may  be  obtained  by 'dis- 
tillation with  water ; it  then  appears  a volatile  oil,  generally 
heavier  than  water,  having  the  concentrated  odour  of  the  bitter 
almond,  and  partaking  of  some  of  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  this  ingredient  which  renders 
bitter  almonds  intensely  poisonous  to  some  animals,  and  not 
unfrequently  they  produce  deleterious  effects  upon  the  human 
system. 

The  distilled  oil  is  virulently  active,  and  the  symptoms  at- 
tendant on  poisoning  by  it  are  in  some  respects  marked  and 
peculiar.  They  have  been  thus  enumerated  by  Dr.  Granville  ^ : 
“ Stupor  and  numbness,  with  oppression  and  a sense  of  weight 
at  the  summit  of  the  head  ; yawning  and  an  irresistible  dispo- 
sition to  sleep ; vertigo,  and  dizziness  of  sight.  All  or  any  of 
these  preliminary  symptoms,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
poison  taken,  are  generally  observed  by  the  practitioner,  if  sent 
for  in  time.  The  pulse  is  found  to  be  rather  strong  at  first, 
but  flags  soon  after,  and  becomes  either  frequent,  wiry,  and 
small,  or  slow  and  vibrating.  A paralytic  state  of  the  extre- 
mities is  next  remarked,  the  pupil  remains  unalterably  dilated, 
the  sensibility  of  the  organs  of  sense  is  greatly  diminished. 
Every  animal  function  seems  impaired,  except  respiration, 
which  is  very  rarely  indeed  accelerated  or  difficult.  Vomiting 
and  hiccup  shortly  precede  the  aggravation  of  every  nervous 
symptom,  when  life  ebbs  fast  and  becomes  at  last  extinct.” 

From  Mr.  Brodie’s  experiments  to  ascertain  the  mode  in 


' Treatise  on  Prussic  Acid,  1820,  p.  89, 
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which  death  is  immediately  produced  by  this  and  analogous 
poisons,  it  would  appear  that  they  operate  upon  the  nervous 
system ; that  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  the  influence 
of  the  poison  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  the  functions  of  which 
are  more  or  less  impaired  ; that  the  organs  of  respiration  are 
thus  secondarily  affected,  but  that  the  action  of  the  heart  con- 
tinues for  a long  time  unimpaired,  circulating  venous  blood  ; 
hence,  if  respiration  be  artificially  performed,  so  as  to  aerate 
the  blood,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  animal  permanently 
recovers.  Upon  these  subjects  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Brodie’s  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  to 
Orfila’s  Traite  des  Poisons, 

Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  largely  prepared  for  the  use 
of  perfumers,  confectioners,  and  cooks,  who  generally  use  what 
is  called  the  essence  of  almonds,  or  a solution  of  3ij.  of  the  oil 
in  3vj.  of  alcohol ; this  is  also  the  most  convenient  form  for  its 
pharmaceutical  employment.  One  hundred  weight  of  the 
bitter  almond  cake  remaining  in  the  press  after  the  separation 
of  the  fixed  oil,  is  put  into  the  still  with  about  400  gallons  of 
water,  this  large  proportion  being  necessary  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  a mucilaginous  magma,  from  which  the  volatile  oil 
will  not  pass  off,  and  which  often,  if  brought  to  boil,  rises  up 
into  the  head  and  worm  of  the  still.  The  produce  of  oil  is 
liable  to  much  variation,  1 cwt.  of  cake  yielding  from  1 ounce 
to  2^  by  weight.  It  often  deposits  a considerable  portion  of 
white  crystallised  matter,  which  is  apparently  a peculiar  vege- 
table compound  The  oil  appears  to  be  composed  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  union  with  volatile  oil.  By  digesting  red  oxide 
of  mercury  in  it,  Mr.  Hennell  obtained  cyanuret  of  mercury, 
from  which  pure  hydrocyanic  acid  was  as  usual  procured  by 
distilling  it  with  muriatic  acid. 

The  cases  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  administer  this 
oil  are  those  in  which  the  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been 
recommended,  and  of  which  a full  account  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Granville’s  “ Historical  and  Practical  Treatise.”  Affec- 
tions of  the  lungs,  preceded  or  connected  with  phthisis ; coughs 
of  a spasmodic  character,  and  especially  whooping  cough ; an 
irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system  ; asthmatic  complaints, 
and  some  cases  of  local  irritation,  are  the  principal  diseases 
in  which  it  has  been  found  useful ; and  it  may  be  administered 
with  camphor  and  other  antispasmodics. 

Ihere  is  so  much  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  diluted 
hydrocyanic  acid  usually  sold  for  medical  use,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  state  any  precise  dose  in  which  it  may  be  administered. 
That  made  at  Apothecaries’  Hall  is  prepared  by  mixing  11b. 

* Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  373. 
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of  bicyanuret  of  mercury,  lib.  of  muriatic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1’15), 
and  61bs.  of  water,  in  a tubulated  retort,  and  distilling  ofFGlbs. 
by  a gentle  heat.  (A  trace  of  muriatic  acid  sometimes  passes 
over.)  It  has  a specific  gravity  of  995,  and  contains  3-2  per  cent, 
of  real  acid  : upon  this  subject.  Dr.  Ure’s  observations  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal^  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  From 
1 to- 10  or  12  minims  of  such  diluted  acid  may  be  regarded  as 
the  limits  of  its  dose  ; but  it  is  right  to  commence  its  use  with 
caution,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  quantity  given  until  an 
effect  is  observed. 

The  action  of  this  acid,  as  well  as  of  the  volatile  oil  of 
almonds,  depends  much  upon  its  state  of  concentration  : of 
the  latter,  from  1 to  8 drops  or  minims  in  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  any  proper  vehicle  may  generally  be  safely 
given.  If  sense  of  faintness,  attended  by  nausea,  chills,  giddi- 
ness, or  dimness  of  sight,  should  ensue,  the  dose  must  be  dimi- 
nished. Among  others,  the  following  formulee  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  may  be  used — 

R Olei  Essent.  Amygd  Amar.  ir|,viij. 

Mucilaginis  Arabic!  5ij. 

Misturae  Camjjhorae  fjvj. 

M.  fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumantur  cochlear,  duo  ampla  bis  vel 
ter  die. 

The  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  may 
be  added  to  the  mixture  prescribed  at  page  4,  in  cases  of 
cough  and  catarrhal  irritation  of  the  larynx. 

Cyanuret  of  j)otassium,  obtained  by  decomposing  ferro- 
cyanate  of  potassa  at  a red  heat,  dissolving,  filtering,  and  eva- 
porating the  solution,  has  been  proposed  as  a substitute  for 
hydrocyanic  acid.  One  part  dissolved  in  8 of  water  forms  a 
solution  which  may  be  given  in  the  same  doses  as  the  acid. 

Ammonia  has  been  proposed  as  the  best  stimulant  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  an  over-dose  of  hydrocyanic  acid:  aqueous 
solution  of  chlorine  would  probably  be  more  effectual,  at  least 
as  a decomposing  agent. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  its  presence  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  ascertained  for  some  days 
after  death  by  its  odour ; when  this  goes  off,  the  acid  has  pro- 
bably evaporated  or  decomposed,  and  will  be  in  vain  sought 
for  by  chemical  tests.  When  mixed  with  other  substances  in 
the  stomach,  the  contents  of  that  organ,  or  the  stomach  itself, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  should  be  introduced  into  a retort,  with 
water  slightly  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled  from 
a sand  heat  into  a cooled  receiver : the  liquid  which  passes 
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over  may  be  tested  by  adding  to  it  a solution  of  green  vitriol, 
precipitating  the  oxide  of  iron  by  slight  excess  of  pure  potassa, 
and  then  acidulating  with  muriatic  acid,  so  as  to  redissolve  the 
precipitate  : a blue  tint  appears  if  prussic  acid  were  present. 
When,  however,  it  is  not  discernible  by  its  odour,  other  methods 
are  equivocal. 

AMYLUM — The  Starch  of  Wheat.  Triticum  Hibernum 

Winter-Wheat. — This  important  grain  was  first  cultivated  in 
Sicily.  When  wheat,  swollen  and  softened  by  steeping  in 
water,  is  subjected  to  pressure,  the  milky  juice  which  exudes, 
being  diffused  through  water,  deposits  a fine  impalpable  pow- 
der, which,  when  duly  washed  and  carefully  dried,  splits  into 
columnar  masses,  known  as  common  starch.  It  has  usually  a 
yellowish  hue,  which  is  covered  in  the  starch  of  commerce  by 
the  addition  of  smalt,  or,  as  in  Hall’s  patent  process,  is  removed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine.  For  medical  use,  however,  the  pure 
and  genuine  starch  should  be  used,  its  colour  being  unimport- 
ant. Starch  is  marked  by  w^ell-defined  chemical  characters. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  w’ater,  but  readily  dissolves  in  water  at 
160°,  and  at  180°  it  forms  a- thick  jelly,  which  in  warm  weather 
soon  liquefies,  and  becomes  mouldy,  sour,  and  very  fetid.  The 
diluted  jelly  of  starch  is  copiously  precipitated  by  subacetate  of 
lead,  and,  when  solution  of  iodine  is  added  to  it,  a very  charac- 
teristic blue  compound  is  immediately  formed. 

Starch,  which  has  been  heated  till  it  acquires  a pale  brown 
colour,  loses  its  peculiarities,  and  is  converted  into  a substance 
soluble  in  cold  Avater,  not  precipitable  by  iodine,  and  having 
the  leading  chemical  characters  of  gum. 

Starch  is  a very  nutritious  article  of  food,  and  exists  abun- 
dantly in  the  greater  number  of  esculent  grains  and  roots.  A 
Avarm  solution  of  starch  is  often  employed  as  a vehicle  for 
opium  and  other  sedatives,  Avhen  administered  in  the  form  of 
enema.  For  this  purpose  the  mucilago  amyli  is  directed  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Several  substances,  agreeing  in  essential  characters  with  the 
starch  of  Avheat,  have  long  been  used  as  common  articles  of 
food,  especially  in  the  diet  of  invalids.  One  of  the  commonest 
and  most  pleasant  of  these  is  arroAv-root,  Avhich  professes  to 
be  the  fecula  of  the  root  of  the  maranta  arundinacea,  but  for 
Avhich  potato-starch  is,  it  is  said,  often  substituted.  Good 
arrow-root  should  be  free  from  all  musty  flavour,  Avhite,  insipid, 
and  form  a consistent  jelly  Avhen  dissolved  in  eight  parts  of 
boiling  Avater.  Sago  is  obtained  from  the  pith  of  several 
species  of  palm,  and  is  granulated  by  passing  it,  Avhen  half  dry, 
through  a coarse  sieve.  Tapioca  and  cassava  are  procured 

Cl.  3.  Ord.  2.  Triiindrla  Monogynia.  Nal.  Ord.  Grainina. 
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from  the  root  of  the  iatropha  manihat : Salep  from  the  bulbs 
of  the  orchis  mascula.  There  are  a variety  of  other  amyla- 
ceous preparations  used  in  different  parts  of  the  world  as 
articles  of  food. 

Officinal  Preparation. — Mucilago  Amyli. 

ANETHI  SEMINA — Dill  Seed — the  Seed  of  the  Anclhum 
graveolens  — The  root  is  fusiform  and  long,  sending  off  strong 
fibres  : several  stems  generally  rise  from  the  same  root,  and 
are  erect,  smooth,  channelled,  branched,  and  about  two  feet 
high  ; the  leaves  stand  upon  sheathy  footstalks,  placed  at  the 
joints  of  the  stalk,  and  are  alternate,  smooth,  doubly  pinnated, 
with  the  pinnae  linear  and  pointed  ; the  flowers  are  produced 
in  terminal  umbels,  which  are  large,  flat,  and,  like  the  partial 
umbels,  composed  of  several  radii ; it  has  no  involucrum  ; the 
corolla  consists  of  five  petals,  which  are  yellow,  egg-shaped, 
obtuse,  concave,  and  their  points  turned  inwards ; the  five 
filaments  are  yellow',  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  furnished 
with  roundish  anthers  ; the  germen  is  placed  below'  the  inser- 
tion of  the  petals,  and  is  covered  by  the  nectary ; the  tw'o 
styles  are  very  short,  and  terminated  by  obtuse  stigmata  ; the 
seeds  are  two,  oval,  flat,  striated,  and  surrounded  with  a mem- 
branous margin.  The  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July. 

Dill  is  a native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  seeds  have  a 
warm  and  pungent  flavour,  something  resembling  that  of  car- 
raways,  and  are  sometimes  administered  in  the  form  of  pow'- 
der,  as  a carminative  for  infants.  They  derive  their  aromatic 
character  from  an  essential  oil,  which  they  yield  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  21b.  from  1 cwt.  Distilled  with  w'ater  they  afford 
the  aqua  anethi,  or  dill-water,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is 
a convenient  and  effective  substitute  for  the  powder  of  the 
seeds,  and,  in  doses  of  a tea-spoonful  to  a table-spoonful,  sel- 
dom fails  to  relieve  the  flatulency  of  stomach  to  which  young 
infants  are  subject,  and  which  is  often  attended  by  hiccup  and 
other  distressing  symptoms. 

Dill  seed  should  be  chosen  of  a fresh  and  bright  colour, 
heavy,  and  of  an  agreeably  aromatic  odour.  That  which  is 
dull,  light,  inodorous,  or  musty,  should  be  rejected. 

Officinal  Preparation. — Aqua  Anethi. 

ANISI  SEMINA — Aniseed— the  Seed  of  the  Pimpinella 
Anisum^.  — Anise  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August;  its  root  is  annual  and  fusi- 
form ; the  stem  rises  about  a foot  in  height,  and  is  upright, 
branched,  striated,  jointed,  and  smooth.  The  leaves  on  the 
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upper  part  of  the  stem  are  divided  into  narrow  pinnated  seg- 
ments, but  at  the  bottom  they  are  roundish,  separated  in  three 
or  five  indented  lobes,  and  stand  upon  scored  sheathlike  foot- 
stalks 5 the  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  placed  in  umbels, 
which  are  terminal,  flat,  without  involucres.  The  seeds  are 
oblong,  swelling,  striated,  and  of  a dingy  green  colour. 

The  taste  of  aniseed  is  warm  and  sweet ; it  should  be  free 
from  mustiness,  and,  when  rubbed  in  the  hands,  exhale  its 
peculiar  aromatic  odour.  The  small  and  more  compact  seed, 
imported  from  Spain,  is  usually  preferred  to  the  lighter  and 
larger  kind,  which  is  the  growth  of  this  country.  By  distilla- 
tion it  affords  a volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained  in  the  proportion 
of  from  Ibj.  Sijss.  to  Ibijss.  from  1 cwt.  of  seed.  But  the  pro- 
duce of  oil  is  very  variable,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  im- 
ported for  pharmaceutical  use  from  Spain.  At  about  50°  this 
oil  concretes,  and,  as  this  is  a leading  character,  it  should  be 
attended  to  in  its  purchase.  It  is  said  that  spermaceti  is 
sometimes  added  to  increase  its  tendency  to  congeal ; a fraud 
which  I have  never  met  with,  and  which  would  easily  be 
detected  by  the  action  of  cold  alcohol,  which  would  dissolve 
the  oil  and  leave  the  adulteration ; or  simply  by  evaporation. 
Oil  of  aniseed,  and  spirit  of  aniseed,  or  spirituous  liquors  fla- 
voured with  it,  are  often  used  as  stomachics  and  carminatives; 
in  these  respects,  however,  it  is  of  very  little  use  as  an  article 
of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  great  consumption  of  foreign  oil 
of  aniseed  seems  to  be  in  the  preparation  of  horse  medicines. 

Officinal  Preparations. — Oleum  Anisi.  Spiritus  Anisi. 
ANTHEMIDIS  FLORES — Chamomile  Flowers — the  sin- 
gle Flowers  of  the  Anthemis^  nobilis. — The  roots  are  perennial, 
fibrous,  and  spreading : the  stems  slender,  round,  trailing, 
hairy,  branched,  of  a pale  green  colour,  and  about  a foot  long. 
The  leaves  are  doubly  pinnated;  the  pinnm  are  linear,  pointed, 
a little  hairy,  and  divided  into  3 terminal  segments ; the  flowers 
are  compound,  radiated,  white,  at  the  centre  yellow,  and  stand 
singly ; the  calyx  is  common  to  all  the  florets,  hemispherical, 
and  composed  of  several  small  imbricated  scales  : the  floAvers 
of  the  radius  are  female,  and  usually  about  18,  narrow,  white, 
and  terminated  with  3 small  teeth  ; the  tubular  part  of  the 
floret  incloses  the  whole  of  the  style,  but  does  not  conceal  the 
bifid  reflexed  stigma ; the  flowers  of  the  disc  are  numerous, 
hermaphrodite,  tubular,  and  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  segments; 
the  filaments  are  five,  very  short,  and  have  their  anthers  united, 
forming  a hollow  cylinder ; the  germen  is  oblong ; the  style 
short  and  slender,  and  furnished  with  a reflexed  stigma  ; the 
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seed  small,  irregular.  The  market  is  chiefly  supplied  with 
chamomile  flowers  by  the  cultivators  of  physical  herbs ; and 
they  are  met  with  of  very  different  qualities.  They  should  be 
selected  fresh,  and  should  strongly  exhale  their  peculiar  fra- 
grancy  when  rubbed.  The  large  double  flowers  are  sometimes 
preferred ; but,  as  the  virtue  chiefly  resides  in  the  disc  florets, 
the  single  kind  is  best. 

Chamomile  flowers  have  long  been  celebrated  as  an  aromatic 
bitter ; they  derive  their  aroma  from  essential  oil,  of  which 
about  5jss.  is  obtained  from  1 cwt.,  but  the  produce  is  very 
variable.  Their  bitterness  resides  in  extractive  matter  ; and  as 
the  oil  is  dissipated  during  boiling,  the  extractum  anthemidis 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  iherely  a simple  bitter,  but  a very  good 
one.  The  infusum  anthemidis  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of  chamomile  tea,  partakes  both 
of  the  aroma  and  bitterness,  and,  when  taken  strong  and  warm, 
proves  nauseating  and  emetic,  and  is  an  excellent  and  ordinary 
auxiliary  in  emptying  the  stomach  of  its  contents.  A small 
tea-cupful  of  cold  chamomile  tea  taken  in  the  morning,  fasting, 
is  often  serviceable  in  dyspeptic  affections  and  intestinal  debi- 
lity. It  is  also  a good  vehicle  for  acids  or  alkalies.  Chamo- 
mile flowers  in  powder  were  at  one  time  employed  in  the  cure 
of  intermittents,  but  are  now  scarcely  used  in  any  case,  the 
requisite  dose  of  9ij.  or  3j.  being  very  bulky  ; the  best  form  for 
its  administration  is,  perhaps,  as  an  electuary^.  Decoction 
and  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers  are  often  used  externally  as 
fomentations,  but  are  little  preferable  to  hot  or  warm  water, 
excepting  that  the  infused  flowers,  rolled  up  in  a cloth  or 
flannel,  serve  to  retain  the  heat  of  the  application. 

Officinal  Preparations. — Infusum  Anthemidis.  Extractum  Anthemidis. 
Oleum  Anthemidis. 

ANTIMONII  SULPHURETUM  — Sulphuret  of  Anti- 
mony. ANTIMONII  VITRUM — Glass  of  Antimony — Vitri- 
fied Sulphuretted  Oxide  of  Antimony. — Sulphuret  of  antimony 
is  an  abundant  natural  product,  and  occurs  in  most  mining 
districts.  It  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  cakes  or  loaves,  which 
have  been  fused,  and  exhibit  a brilliant  steel-grey  and  radiated 
or  fibrous  crystalline  texture  when  broken.  In  this  state  it  is 
chiefly  imported  from  Germany  and  Holland,  often  contami- 
nated by  lead,  iron,  and  arsenic.  If  lead  be  present  in  any 
quantity,  the  texture  of  the  cakes  is  foliated  and  indistinctly 
striated  ; iron  is  recognized  by  the  brown  colour  produced 

* Dr.  Heberden  says  that  the  following,  taken  every  night  in  powder,  or  in 
pills,  proves  signally  useful  in  the  relief  of  flatulence  aiul  eructations, — half  a 
scruple  of  powder  of  chamomile  flowers,  tliree  grains  of  long  pepper,  and  one  of 
aloes. — Commentariet. 
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by  deflagration  with  nitre  ; and  arsenic  by  its  peculiar  odour 
daring  volatilisation.  Exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  a dull 
red  heat  and  air,  the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphur  may  be 
burnt  off,  and  the  antimony  becomes  protoxidised  ; a slight 
increase  of  heat  fuses  this  protoxide,  a portion  being  at  the 
same  time  volatilised,  and  the  substance  on  cooling  concretes 
into  a reddish-brown  vitreous  mass,  known  and  imported 
under  the  name  of  glass  of  antimony.  It  is  a protoxide  com- 
bined with  a variable  proportion,  generally  about  one-tenth,  of 
sulphuret,  and  is  a very  useful  article  in  the  pharmaceutical 
laboratory.  In  considering  the  antimonial  preparations  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  revert  to  this 
subject. 

Pure  sulphuret  of  antimony  consists  of 

Antimony 45 73.8 

Sulphur 16 26.2 

61  100 

It  has  long  been  discontinued  as  an  internal  remedy,  except 
in  a few  nostrums  for  rheumatism  and  gout.  It  is  apt,  in  some 
cases,  to  excite  excessive  vomiting  and  purging  ; and  in  others 
it  is  inert;  its  activity  apparently  depending  upon  the  sub- 
stances it  meets  with  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

ARGENTUM — Refined  Silver. — ^This  stands  in  the  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  as  the  source  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
metal,  when  pure,  is  entirely  soluble  in  about  its  own  weight 
of  pure  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  2 parts  of  water.  The  solu- 
tion is  milky  if  the  acid  contain  any  trace  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  there  is  generally  a small  portion  of  residuary  insoluble 
black  powder,  which  is  gold.  If  copper  be  present,  the  .solu- 
tion has  a blue  tinge,  otherwise  it  is  colourless.  Silver  leaf  is 
sometimes  used  as  a covering  of  pills,  which  in  that  state 
may  be  swallowed  without  being  tasted. 

ARMORACIiE  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Cochlearia 
Armoracia  ^ or  Horse  Radish. — This  plant  is  often  met  with 
wild,  but  it  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  domestic  use.  It  has  a 
long  white  tapering  root,  and  a round  erect  branched  stem, 
about  two  feet  high  : the  radical  leaves  are  large,  lance-shaped 
and  waved,  crenate  and  occasionally  pinnatified  ; those  of  the 
stem  are  sessile  and  smaller,  lanceolate,  and  sometimes  entire, 
sometimes  divided  at  the  edges  ; the  flowers  are  in  terminal 
clusters,  numerous  and  white.  The  leaves  of  the  calyx  are 
ovate,  concave,  spreading  and  deciduous;  the  petals  obovate 

fertB^y  Siliculosa.  Nat,  Orel.  Silit^nosaB,  Linn,  Cruci- 
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and  inserted  by  narrow  claws : the  germen  is  heart-shaped, 
bearing  a simple  permanent  style  crowned  with  an  obtuse 
stigma,  and  changing  into  an  elliptical  bilocular  pod  containing 
four  seeds  in  each  cell  which  are  often  abortive. 

The  qualities  of  horse-radish  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  and  its  medical  uses  too  insignificant  to  require 
any.  The  London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a compound  spirit, 
and  a compound  infusion  of  horse-radish,  which  are  seldom 
used.  The  latter  very  soon  spoils  and  putrefies.  The  acrimony 
of  the  root  appears  to  reside  in  a volatile  oil,  much  of  which  is 
lost  on  drying.  100  parts  of  fresh  root  contain,  according  to 


Gutret, 

Volatile  oil  0*06 

Bitter  resin  0*02 

Sugar  and  extractive  2*73 

Gum  3 • 74 

Starch  2 • 45 

Albumen  0‘10 

Acetic  acid  and  acetate  and  sulphate  of  lime  ..  O' 30 

Water  78-10 

Woody  fibre  12'50 


100-50 

Officinal  Preparations.  Infusum  Armoracice  comp.  Spiritus  Armorac. 
compos. 

ARSENICI  OXYDUM — White  Oxide  of  Arsenic — Arse- 
nious  Acid. — It  is  impossible  too  strongly  to  represent  the 
evil  of  which  the  retention  of  arsenic  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is 
productive.  To  this  alone  nearly  all  the  mischievous  applica- 
tions of  this  virulent  poison  are  to  be  attributed,  for  its  sale  is 
thus  facilitated  ; and  as  long  as  its  unlicensed  use  is  permitted 
for  medical  purposes,  so  long  will  it  be  the  prevailing  instrument 
of  self-destruction  and  murder.  Nor  are  there  any  plausible 
grounds  up'on  which  its  unrestricted  employment  in  pharmacy 
can  be  sanctioned  or  defended;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  diseases  in  the  cure  of  which  it  has  been  supposed  effective, 
admit  in  most  cases  of  safer  and  more  effectual  treatment.  But 
even  allowing  that,  in  some  few  and  anomalous  instances  of 
disease,  it  may  have  proved  decidedly  serviceable,  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  counterpoise  the  daily  evils  to  which  its  present 
commercial  circulation  gives  rise,  or  to  warrant  the  permission 
of  the  unshackled  sale  of  an  article  of  such  certain  and  deadly 
virulence.  The  other  applications  of  arsenic,  as  a poison,  for 
instance,  for  vermin,  a cure  for  the  dry  rot,  a means  to  pre- 
vent disease  in  wheat,  and  its  employment  in  veterinary  sur- 
gery, are  of  such  obviously  hurtful  and  dangerous  tendency, 
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that  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  them  cannot  admit  of  two 
opinions  : for  it  is  thus  that  arsenic  finds  its  way  into  culinary 
vessels  ; that  it  gets  accidentally  mixed  with  articles  of  food  ; 
that  bottles  which  have  contained  it  are  used  for  beer,  wine, 
vinegar,  or  medicine ; and  in  short,  that  numerous  opportu- 
nities are  afforded  to  the  evil-minded  of  possessing  themselves 
without  suspicion  of  this  deadly  weapon,  and  to  the  ignorant 
and  careless  of  causing  the  most  disastrous  and  distressing 
accidents  upon  record. 

White  arsenic  has  been  used  internally  as  a tonic,  princi- 
pally in  the  cure  of  agues  ; externally  it  has  been  occasionally 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  ill-conditioned  ulcerating  sores ; but 
in  both  cases  it  is  uncertain  in  its  effects,  and  often  hurt- 
ful if  persevered  in  for  any  length  of  time.  It  has  also  been 
employed  in  some  spasmodic  affections,  in  tetanus,  and  cho- 
rea, but  here  its  superiority  to  many  other  remedies  is  very 
equivocal.  This  only  admissible  form  for  internal  exhibition 
is  the  liquor  arsenicalis  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  some  ana- 
logous solution;  no  attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  adminis- 
ter it  in  substance,  and  it  should  be  discontinued  unless  some 
decided  advantage  follow  the  first  few  doses.  Of  the  liquor 
arsenicalis  each  fluid  ounce  contains  4 grains  of  white  arsenic  ; 
the  fluid  drachm,  therefore,  contains  half  a grain  ; but  of  this, 
more  than  a fourth  part,  or  one-eighth  of  a grain,  should  not 
be  given  as  an  incipient  dose.  It  is  best  administered  in  some 
simple  aromatic  water,  as — 


R Liquoris  Arsenicalis  rqxv. 

Aquae  Cinnam. 

Distillatae  aa  f^ss. 

M.  fiat  haustus  quarta  quaque  hora  sumendus. 

It  is  said  that  the  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  administering 
arsenic  in  large  doses,  after  the  bites  of  venomous  animals ; 
and  it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Ireland’s  observations,  that  it  is 
sometimes  an  effective  remedy  *. 

The  arsenical  solutions,  ointments,  and  plasters,  which 
have  been  advised  for  external  use,  should  on  all  accounts  be 
employed  with  the  utmost  circumspection ; violent  local  irri- 
tation and  inflammation  sometimes  follow  the  first  applica- 
tion ; and  sometimes  the  arsenic  is  absorbed,  and  the  patient’s 
health  impaired,  by  their  frequent  or  long-continued  use. 

Upon  the  whole,  I must  again  press  upon  the  attention 
of  those  whom  it  concerns,  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  sale 
and  use  of  arsenic;  some  effective  restriction  or  prohibition 
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should  be  laid  upon  its  sale ; and  then  the  fatal  elTects  so  con- 
tinually resulting  from  its  improper  employment  would  pro- 
bably be  of  inlinitely  rarer  occurrence. 

It  may  now  be  right  to  add  a few  words  respecting  the 
nature  and  properties  of  white  arsenic,  and  of  the  means  of 
detecting  it  by  tests  and  re-agents.  In  relation  to  these,  how- 
ever, I shall  be  very  brief,  for  arsenic  is  very  easily  recognised, 
even  when  in  very  small  quantities;  and  the  refined  minutise 
of  analysis  which  are  recommended  and  dwelt  upon  by  some 
medical  writers  are  in  all  cases  liable  to  equivocal  results, 
and  too  often  mislead  the  unskilful  and  inexperienced.  I 
allude  to  those  cases  where  no  arsenic  in  substance  has  any 
where  been  discovered,  and  where  it  is  advised  to  digest  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines,  and  the  contents 
found  in  them,  in  water,  in  alkaline  solutions,  &c.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  traces  of  the  poison. 

What  is  called  in  commerce  white  arsenic  is  a brittle  white 
substance,  more  or  less  tran.slucent,  and  generally  met  with 
in  cakes  or  their  fragments,  retaining  the  shape  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  substance  has  been  sublimed : sometimes  it  has 
a yellow  or  reddish  tinge,  derived  from  iron,  sulphur,  and 
other  impurities  ; hence  the  direction  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
for  its  resublimation,  by  which  it  is  often  obtained  in  vitreous 
transparent  cakes,  Avhich,  however,  soon  grow  opaque  and 
crumble.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3-72.  Sometimes  it  is  sold 
in  powder,  and  is  then  said  to  be  liable  to  adulteration  with 
chalk  and  gypsum,  a fraud  easily  detected  by  the  imperfect 
volatility  of  the  powder  thus  adulterated.  The  temperature 
at  which  this  substance  rises  in  vapour  is  between  380°  and 
400”,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Paris,  it  exhales  no 
odour  when  perfectly  free  from  metallic  arsenic,  though,  if 
heated  in  the  flame  of  a candle,  or  in  contact  with  almost  any 
other  inflammable  matter,  it  smells  strongly  of  garlic  in  conse- 
sequence  of  its  partial  reduction.  The  solubility  of  white 
arsenic  in  water  has  not  been  very  accurately  determined,  but 
I believe  Klaproth’s  statement  not  far  from  correct.  He  found 
that  1000  grains  of  water  at  60°  left  for  24  hours  upon  a por- 
tion of  arsenic,  with  which  it  was  often  agitated,  took  up  2h 
grains  ; 1000  grains  of  water  boiled  upon  arsenic  dissolved 
77|.  grains,  and  this  solution,  after  standing  three  days,  de- 
posited a portion  of  its  contents  in  the  form  of  crystals,  but 
retained  30  grains  in  permanent  solution  ; a fact  which,  as 
Dr.  Paris  justly  observes,  shows  the  importance  of  employing 
boiling  water  in  every  chemical  examination  of  substances 
supposed  to  contain  arsenic.  White  arsenic  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  its 
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aqueous  solution  has  a peculiarly  nauseous,  acrid,  and  astrin- 
gent taste,  which,  when  once  experienced,  will  scarcely  be 
forgotten  ; it  reddens  some  vegetable  blues,  sucb,  for  instance 
as  litmus  ; but  it  renders  the  blue  of  violets  and  of  some  other 
flowers,  green.  It  dissolves  in  the  alkalies,  and  forms  com- 
pounds with  the  metallic  oxides  generally ; hence  the  term, 
arsenious  acid  applied  to  it.  When  exposed  with  charcoal, 
to  heat  under  pressure,  or  when  combined  with  potassa  and 
heated  with  charcoal,  as  in  the  case  of  fusing  it  in  a glass 
tube  with  black  flux,  it  is  decomposed,  and  a brilliant  steel- 
grey  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic  is  obtained. 

Arsenious  acid  or  white  arsenic  consists  of  one  proportional 
of  arsenic  combined  with  one  and  a half  of  oxygen,  or 


Arsenic 38  76 

Oxygen  ....  12  24 

50  100 


If  nitric  acid  be  repeatedly  distilled  off  white  arsenic,  it 
acquires  an  additional  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  arsenic  acid,  a substance  very  soluble  in  water,  very  sour, 
and  saturating  the  alkalies  and  metallic  oxides,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce distinct  neutral  salts,  some  of  which,  especially  the  bin- 
arseniate  of  potassa,  have  been  proposed  for  medical  use  ; but 
the  arsenite  of  potassa  (liquor  arsenicalis)  is  equally  effectual, 
and  we  should  studiously  avoid  multiplying  these  pernicious 
compounds.  Arsenic  acid  is  virulently  poisonous.  It  con- 
sists of  one  proportional  of  arsenic  and  two  and  a half  of 


oxygen,  or 

Arsenic  ....  38  65 ' 5 

Oxygen  ...  20  34 ’5 
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There  now  remain  for  discussion  three  important  points  in 
the  pharmaceutical  history  of  white  arsenic,  namely — the 
chemical  means  of  detecting  its  presence  by  tests  or  re-agents  ; 
the  symptoms  which  it  produces  when  taken  in  mischievous 
quantity ; and  the  method  of  treatment  which  such  cases 
require. 

1 have  already  remarked  that  arsenic,  even  in  very  minute 
quantity,  is  not  difficult  of  discovery.  The  suspected  sub- 
stance should  be  boiled  in  as  small  a portion  of  distilled 
water  as  convenient,  the  solution  filtered,  and  a portion  of  it 
put  into  three  test  tubes,  a,  b,  and  c.  To  a add  a drop  or 
two  of  solution  of  potassa,  and  then  a similar  quantity  of  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper ; an  apple-green  precipitate  indi- 
cates arsenic ; if  the  precipitate  be  sky-blue,  no  arsenic  i? 
present. 
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To  the  liquid  h add  a drop  of  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
then  the  same  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver;  if  white  arsenic 
be  present,  a yelloAv  precipitate  is  formed  ; if  not,  there  is  no 
change,  or  only  a white  cloudiness 

To  c add  a drop  or  two  of  liquid  potassa,  evaporate  to  diy- 
ness,  and  having  added  a morsel  of  wax,  heat  the  residue  to 
redness.  Metallic  arsenic  will  sublime,  and  the  garlic  smell 
will  be  very  perceptible  upon  opening  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube  and  holding  it  inclined,  so  that  a current  of  air  may  pass 
through  it. 

The  precipitates  from  a and  h,  heated  with  a little  wax, 
should  give  similar  indications  of  metallic  arsenic. 

Of  the  above  tests,  the  first  was  contrived  by  Scheele,  and 
the  second  by  Mr.  Hume  ; and,  with  the  corroboration  afforded 
by  the  third  method,  they  are  effectual  and  satisfactory. 

In  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  persons  who 
have  taken  arsenic,  we  should  always  look  for  the  poison  in 
substance  ; but  unless  this  be  done  immediately,  it  will  very 
rarely  be  found  : and  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  may  be  vomited 
or  purged  off,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  symptoms  con- 
tinue violent,  though  nothing  can  be  detected  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  effect  of  bile  or  other  colouring  substances, 
as  affecting  the  copper  test,  and  against  that  of  muriatic  and 
phosphoric  salts,  upon  solution  of  silver  ; and  in  all  such  cases 
we  must  not  be  satisfied  of  the  presence  of  arsenic,  till  it  has 
been  unequivocally  ascertained  by  the  third  test,  namely,  that 
of  the  allicaceous  sublimate : this  renders  all  other  precautions 
unnecessary. 

The  symptoms  by  which  arsenic  manifests  itself  upon  the 
living  system  are  numerous,  complicated,  and  often  not  very 
determinate.  Spasmodic  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
attended  by  a sense  of  heat  in  the  mouth  and  of  constriction 
in  the  oesophagus,  by  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  a sense  of 


^ Another  mode  of  applyinj^  this  test,  suggested  also  by  Mr.  Hume,  con- 
sists in  adding  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  white  arsenic  a drop  or  two  of  an 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  formed  by  dropping  liquid  ammonia  into  a solution 
of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ten  of  water,  until  the  precipitate  first  formed 
is  almost  entirely  redissolved  by  agitation.  It  is  necessary  to  be  a little  cautious 
in  this  instance,  lest  fulminating  silver  should  be  formed. 

Dr.  Paris  recommends  the  ai>plication  of  this  test  upon  writing  paper,  instead 
of  glasses : “ drop  the  suspected  fluid  on  a piece  of  white  paper,  making  with  it 
a broad  line  ; along  this  line  a stick  of  lunar  caustic  is  to  be  drawn  several  times 
successively,  when  a streak  is  produced  of  a colour  resembling  that  known  under 
the  name  of  Indian  yellow."  This  yellow  remains  for  some  time  permanent,  but 
a somewhat  similar  appearance  results,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  presence 
of  an  alkaline  phosphate ; here,  however,  the  yellow  presently  changes  into  a 
dirty  green  and  black. 
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tightness  about  the  integuments  of  the  head  and  of  the  eye- 
lids, are  among  the  earliest  of  the  commonly  occurring  symp- 
toms, and,  together  with  inflamed  tunica  conjunctiva,  and 
itching  of  the  face  and  neck,  and  nausea,  are  not  unfrequently 
witnessed  where  arsenic  is  incautiously  exhibiting  as  a medi- 
cine. To  these  there  succeed  incessant  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, attended  by  excruciating  pain  of  almost  every  part  of  the 
body ; but  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  head,  especially : 
the  pulse,  at  first  full,  hard,  and  frequent,  sinks  and  becomes 
irregularly  feeble;  and  clamminess  of  the  skin,  cold  sweats, 
purple  spots,  and  convulsions,  precede  death : or,  if  the  pa- 
tient escape  this  catastrophe,  hectic  fever,  paralysis,  and  men- 
tal and  bodily  debility  attend  him  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  It  is  commonly  said  that,  in  these  cases,  there  is  a re- 
markable proneness  to  putrefaction  in  the  dead  body,  but  this 
is  no  constant  phenomenon. 

The  examination  of  the  body  after  death  does  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  mode  in  which  arsenic  destroys;  but  this  has 
been,  to  a certain  extent,  determined  by  physiological  experi- 
ments. The  stomach  and  bowels  exhibit  more  or  less  inflam- 
matory appearances,  but  the  inflammation  is  often  so  slight, 
as  to  show  that  death  cannot  have  arisen  from  that  cause : 
and  as  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  free  from  it,  and, 
moreover,  as  it  has  also  been  remarked  in  animals  killed  by 
applying  arsenic  to  a wound,  it  is  probable  that  such  visceral 
inflammation  is  not  the  direct  consequence  of  the  actual  con- 
tact of  the  poison.  Indeed,  upon  this  subject  Mr.  Brodie 
observes  ^ that  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  was  com- 
monly more  violent  and  more  immediate  than  when  the  poison 
was  administered  internally  ; and  that  it  preceded  any  appear- 
ance of  inflammation  of  the  wound.  Hence  the  inflammatory 
appearances  are  to  be  considered  as  symptoms  of  the  action  of 
the  poison  upon  the  system ; perhaps  of  its  presence  in  the 
blood.  From  Mr.  Brodie’s  experiments  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  symptoms  produced  by  arsenic,  so  far  from  being 
referable  to  its  effects  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  some  peculiar  and  immediate 
influence  of  the  poison  upon  the  nervous  system  and  heart,  by 
which  death  is  produced.  Sometimes  morbid  affections  of 
the  heart  predominate  ; at  others  those  of  the  brain  ; and  the 
symptoms  vary  accordingly  ; yet,  if  we  except  the  occasional 
fluidity  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  vessels,  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances after  death  are  confined  to  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
The  principal  vessels  leading  to  the  stomach  and  intestines 


‘Phil.  Trans.  1813,  p.210. 
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are  turgid  with  blood,  but  the  inflammation  is  usually  confined 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  viscera,  which  becomes 
fluid  and  pulpy,  and  easily  separates  from  the  cellular  coat, 
which  retains  its  natural  aspect.  But,  although  the  affection 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  from  arsenic  is  not  ordinarily 
the  cause  of  death,  it  may  become  so,  provided  the  animal 
survive  those  effects  which  the  poison  produced  upon  the  organs 
more  essential  to  life. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  asked  how  far  there  are  any  of  the  appear- 
ances after  death,  in  cases  of  poison  by  arsenic,  sufficiently 
unequivocal  to  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  cause  of  death, 
independently  of  all  more  direct  evidence.  To  this  we  must 
reply  in  the  negative  ; for  although  the  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  in  such  cases,  is  peculiarly  extensive, 
and  does  not  affect  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  yet  such 
appearances  alone  cannot  be  considered  as  exclusively  belong- 
ing to  the  effects  of  arsenic.  Moreover,  it  has  been  justly 
observed  by  Mr.  Brodieh  that  although,  when  arsenic  has  been 
taken  in  substance,  small  particles  of  it  are  frequently  found 
in  the  mucus  or  extravasated  blood,  yet,  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  “ I have  never  known  in  an  animal  that  was  capable  of 
vomiting,  that  arsenic  could  be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  after  death,  though  examined  by  the  most  accurate 
chemical  tests.”  In  such  cases  arsenic  has  also  been  sought 
for  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine,  but  has  never  been  detected. 

The  medical  treatment  which  should  be  adopted  for  the 
relief  or  cure  of  persons  poisoned  by  arsenic  may  be  summed 
up  in  a few  words.  The  vomiting  excited  by  the  poison 
should  be  encouraged  by  a dose  or  two  of  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  in  preference  to  ipecacuanha,  and  copious  draughts  of 
mucilaginous  liquors,  such  as  barley-water  and  gruel.  The 
bowels  should  be  emptied  by  the  least  irritating  means,  as  by 
castor  oil,  or  a mixture  of  castor  and  olive  oil.  Opium,  cam- 
phor, and  ether,  may  be  resorted  to,  to  quiet  the  nervous  irrita- 
bility ; and  ammonia,  in  large  doses,  has  proved  of  service  in 
stimulating  the  heart,  where  its  action  has  been  irregular  and 
feeble.  But  we  must  recollect  the  inflammatory  action  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  with  which  we  still  have  to  contend,  and 
consequently  the  stimulating  system  must  give  way  as  soon  as 
may  be  to  a cooling  regimen,  mild  aperients,  bleeding,  and  the 
usual  remedies  and  treatment.  The  debility,  paralytic  affec- 
tions, and  generally  broken-down  health,  are  afterwards  to  be 
encountered  by  tonics,  sea-bathing,  warm  and  cold,  nervous 
stimulants,  and  a strict  attention  to  diet,  which  commonly 
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should  be  nutritive,  but  light : milk  and  farinaceous  food,  in 
preference  to  animal  diet.  That  persons  may  recover,  after 
having  swallowed  a very  large  quantity  of  arsenic,  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Roget  ^ to  whose  treatment  and  remarks  I 
refer  the  reader. 


Officinal  Preparation. — Liquor  Arsenicalis. 


ASARI  FOLIA — Asarahacca  Leaves — the  Leaves  of  the 
Asarum  Europmimr. — This  plant  is  a native  of  England,  flower- 
ing in  May.  The  root  is  perennial,  strong,  divided,  and  fibrous. 
The  leaves  rise  immediately  from  the  root,  growing  in  pairs  : 
they  are  kidney-shaped,  large,  of  a deep  green,  and  stand  on 
long  footstalks;  the  flowers  are  dingy  purple,  large,  bell- 
shaped, and  placed  singly  upon  short  peduncles  at  the  base  of 
the  footstalks ; the  calyx  supplies  the  place  of  a corolla, 
and  is  large,  bell-shaped,  divided  at  the  mouth  into  three  or 
four  pointed  segments,  which  are  of  a brownish  colour,  but 
greenish  towards  the  base.  The  filaments  are  twelve,  about 
half  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  furnished  with  oblong  anthers 
which  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  filaments : from  the 
germen  arises  a simple  style,  crowned  with  a stigma,  divided 
into  six  radiated  reflected  parts ; the  capsule  is  leathery,  and 
divided  into  six  cells,  which  contain  several  small  oblong  seeds. 
The  leaves,  when  dried  with  little  heat,  and  not  kept  too  long, 
retain  much  of  their  acrimony  ; they  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  pulvis  asari  compositus,  which,  applied  to  the  nos- 
trils after  the  manner  of  snuff,  considerably  augments  the  nasal 
discharge,  and  has  been  recommended  in  ophthalmia  and  head- 
ach,  under  the  name  of  herb  snuff.  Emetic  and  cathartic 
effects  follow  the  internal  use  of  asarabacca  leaves,  but  they 
are  limited  in  medicine  to  the  former  application. 

Officinal  Preparation. — Pulvis  Asari  compos. 


ASSAFCETIDiE  GUMMI  RESINA — Assafoetida.  This 
gum  resin  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Ferula  assafoetida!', 
which,  when  fully  grown,  is  of  a large  size,  and  abounds  in  milky 
juice  : another  species,  the  Ferula  Persica,  is  also  sometimes 
resorted  to.  The  root  of  the  Ferula  assafoetida  is  perennial, 
tapering,  and,  when  fully  grown,  of  the  size  of  a man’s  leg,  and 
covered  with  a blackish  bark.  Its  interior  is  fleshy,  white,  and 
juicy.  The  stem  is  round,  smooth,  and  striated,  rising  erect  to 
the  height  of  nine  feet,  and  about  seven  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  base,  surrounded  with  six  or  seven  radical  leaves,  nearly 
two  feet  long,  bipinnate  with  alternate  pinnules,  smooth,  sinu- 


I Med.  Chir.  Trans,  ii.  136. 
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ated,  lobed,  or  lanceolate,  of  a deep-green  colour,  and  foetid 
odour.  The  flowers  are  in  planoconvex,  terminal,  compound 
umbels  : the  seed  flat,  oval,  foliaceous,  of  a reddish-brown 
colour,  rough,  with  three  longitudinal  lines  ; they  have  an 
alliaceous  odour,  and  a sharp  bitter  flavour. 

The  Ferula  assafnetida  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Persia, 
and  is  said  to  afford  the  best  juice  when  about  four  years  old. 
When  the  leaves  and  stem  decay,  they  are  cut  off  at  the  root, 
and  the  exudation  that  takes  place  at  the  section  being  scraped 
away,  a fresh  section  is  made,  and  so  on,  till  the  root  has  yielded 
its  entire  produce.  In  its  recent  state  it  is  white  and  semi- 
fluid, but  by  exposure  to  the  sun  it  gradually  hardens,  and 
assumes  a reddish  colour. 

The  best  assafoetida  is  imported  in  boxes  or  casks ; and  we 
find  it  in  trade  in  large  lumps,  made  up  of  irregular  aggluti- 
nated masses,  of  a tough  consistence,  and  motley  appearance, 
from  the  mixture  of  white  drops  or  tears  with  others  of  a violet, 
red,  and  brown  tint.  An  inferior  kind  is  full  of  sand,  very 
fetid,  and  said  to  be  a compound  of  garlic,  sagapenum,  tur- 
pentine, and  a little  real  assafoetida. 

Assafoetida  is  stated  by  pharmaceutical  chemists  to  contain 
more  gum  than  resin,  and  to  afford  about  10  per  cent,  of  highly 
odorous,  volatile  oil,  on  distillation  with  water;  so  that  it  dete- 
riorates considerably  when  kept  for  a long  time.  Its  taste  is 
acrid,  and  strongly  that  of  garlic.  Digested  in  proof-spirit,  it 
furnishes  the  tinctura  assafostidcs  ; and  triturated  with  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  2 drachms  to  8 ounces,  the  mistura  as- 
safcetidce  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  : to  this  a little  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic  should  be  added,  to  prolong  the  suspension  of  the 
resin. 

Brandes,  who  has  analysed  assafoetida,  states  its  composition 


as  follows : — 

Volatile  oil  4 2 

Bitter  resin  soluble  in  ether 47  • 2 

Tasteless  resin  insoluble  in  ether T 6 

Extractive 1 ' 0 

Gum,  -w  ith  traces  of  malate,  acetate,  sulphate,  and  phos- 
phate of  potassa  and  lime 19’4 

Bassorin 6 '4 

Sulphate  of  potassa 6 • 2 

Malate  of  lime 0 • 4 

Carbonate  of  lime 3*5 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 0*4 

Trace  of  phosphorus 0'4 

Sand  and  impurities  4’6 

Water SO 
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The  principal  medical  uses  of  assafoetida  are,  as  a stimulant 
and  antispasmodic  in  hysterical  and  nervous  diseases  and 
spasmodic  cough ; as  an  expectorant  in  asthma ; and  as  a 
carminative  in 'flatulent  cholic.  It  has  also,  in  common  with 
garlic,  been  much  extolled  as  an  anthelmintic.  It  may  be 
considered  as  standing  foremost,  in  point  of  efficacy,  among 
the  fetid  gum  resins  ; but  its  strong  smell  is  much  against  its 
general  use.  The  largest  dose  is  about  20  grains  ; it  is  most 
conveniently  administered  in  pills,  and  commonly  in  5 grain 
doses,  combined,  if  necessary,  with  expectorants,  in  coughs  ; 
and  with  chalybeates  and  aloetics  in  hysteria  and  chlorosis. 
The  following  formula  will  sometimes  allay  obstinate  attacks 
of  spasmodic  cough,  and  has  been  found  useful  in  whooping 
cough : — 

R Assafoetidse  5ss. 

Jjiquoris  Ammon.  Acet. 

AqusB  Pulegii  aa  fjij. 

M.  cap.  cochleare  unum  vel  duo  pro  dosi. 

The  following  is  a good  fetid  anti-hysteric,  or  nervous  mix- 
ture ; and  it  is  curious  that  these  remedies  are  not  unfrequently 
effectual  in  direct  proportion  to  their  bad  odour  : — 

R Misturse  Camphoree 

. Assafoetidse  flij. 

Tinct.  V alerianao, 

Spiritus  Ammonise  Compos. 

Etheris  Compos,  aa  f^ij. 

M.  fiat  mistura,  cujus  sumantur  cochlear,  duo  arapla  subinde. 

For  the  relief  of  cholic  of  the  lower  bowels,  the  following 
glyster  may  be  administered  : — 

R Assafoetidae  5ij. 

Decocti  Avense  f^x.  Misce. 

OfiBcinal  Preparations.' — Mistura  Assafmtides.  Tinctura  Assafoetidce, 
Spiritus  Ammonics  foetidus.  Pilules  Galbani  comp. 

AVEN.®  SEMINA — The  decorticated  Seeds  of  the  Avena 
Sativa  or  common  Oat,  generally  called  Grits.  It  is  not 
known  whence  the  oat  was  first  imported  into  Europe : its 
root  is  fibrous,  and  the  straw  rises  about  two  to  three  feet 
high  : the  inflorescence  is  a loose  panicle,  with  the  subdi- 
visions on  long  pendulous  peduncles.  The  glumes  of  the  calyx 
are  two,  marked  by  lines,  pointed,  uneven,  and  larger  than  the 
flower.  In  each  calyx  there  are  commonly  two  flowers  and 
seeds  ; they  are  alternate  ; conical ; the  smaller  one  is  awnless  ; 
the  larger  one  puts  forth  a strong  two-coloured  bent  awn  from 
the  middle  of  the  back  : both  seeds  are  fertile. 

1 he  value  and  uses  of  gruel,  as  an  article  in  the  diet  of 


* Cl,  3.  Ord,  2.  Triandria  Digynia.  Nat,  Ord,  Gromina. 
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invalids,  are  too  well  known  to  require  panegyric.  Oats  con- 
tain about  74  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter,  64  of  which  may 
be  called  starch,  and  the  remainder  gluten,  with  a small  pro- 
portion ot  sugar.  For  children  brought  up,  as  it  is  called,  by 
hand,  equal  parts  of  gruel  and  cow’s  milk  form  the  best  substi- 
tute for  the  food  which  nature  intended  for  them;  but  the 
greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  freshness  both  of  the 
milk  and  gruel:  in  warm  weather,  or  in  a warm  room,  the 
latter  becomes  acescent  in  12  hours,  and  will  then  invariably 
be  mischievous,  if  not  dangerous  ; the  cleanliness  of  the  vessels 
in  which  the  food  is  kept  and  prepared,  must  also  be  most 
strictly  looked  after  ; for  it  often  happens  that  the  bowel  com- 
plaints, and  other  disorders  to  Avhich  children  under  such  cir- 
cumstances are  liable,  arise  from  inattention  to  these  apparent 
trifles. 

Dr.  Kitchener’s  receipt  to  make  gruel  is  as  follows  : — Ask 
those  who  are  to  eat  it  if  they  like  it  thick  or  thin  ; if  the  latter, 
mix  Avell  together,  by  degrees,  in  a pint  basin  one  tablespoonful 
of  oatmeal  with  three  of  cold  water ; if  the  former,  use  two 
spoonsful.  Have  ready  in  a stewpan  a pint  of  boiling-water ; 
pour  this  by  degrees  to  the  oatmeal  you  have  mixed,  return  it 
into  the  steAvpan,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  for  five  mi- 
nutes, stirring  it  all  the  time  to  prevent  the  oatmeal  from  burn- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  steAvpan — skim,  and  strain  it  through 
a hair  sieve. 

“To  conA'ert  this  into  caudle  add  a little  ale,  wine,  or  brandy, 
Avith  sugar,  and  if  the  boAvels  are  disordered,  a little  nutmeg  or 
ginger  grated. 

“ Plain  gruel  is  one  of  the  best  breakfasts  and  suppers  that 
Ave  can  recommend  to  the  rational  epicure — is  the  most  com- 
fortable soother  of  an  irritable  stomach  that  Ave  know — and 
particularly  acceptable  to  it  after  a hard  day’s  Avorkof  intempe- 
rate feasting,  Avhen  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salt,  Avill  give  it  an  aperient  quality, 
Avhich  will  assist  the  principal  viscera  to  get  rid  of  their  burden.” 

AURANTII  BACCiE  and  AURANTII  CORTEX— TAe 
Fruit  and  the  external  Rind  of  the  Fruit  of  the  Citrus  Auran- 
tium^,  or  Seville  Orange.  This  beautiful  and  valuable  tree  is 
a native  of  India,  but  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  Avarmer 
parts  of  Europe,  and  Avill  ripen  its  fruit  in  our  conservatories. 
We  chiefly  derive  our  supplies  of  oranges  from  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

The  orange  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  sends 

* Cl.  18.  Ord.  3.  Polyadelpliia  Icosanclria.  Nat.  Onl.  Fomaccac,  Linn. 
Aiirantiae,  Juss. 
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ofF  many  branches  covered  with  a grey  bark ; the  leaves  are 
elliptical,  pointed,  smooth,  entire,  of  a shining  green  colour, 
and  stand  upon  strong  winged  footstalks.  The  flowers  appear 
during  the  whole  summer,  and  are  large,  white,  and  arise  from 
the  smaller  branches  upon  simple  and  branched  peduncles : 
the  calyx  is  saucer-shaped,  and  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  small 
pointed  teeth  ; the  petals  are  five,  oblong,  white,  concave,  and 
beset  with  small  glands  : the  filaments  are  about  twenty, 
united  at  the  base  in  three  or  more  distinct  portions,  and  fur- 
nished with  yellow  anthers,  placed  vertically : the  germen  is 
roundish,  supporting  a cylindrical  style,  terminated  by  a glo- 
bular stigma.  As  far  as  the  fruit  is  concerned,  the  China,  or 
sweet  orange  is  to  be  preferred,  but  the  rind  of  the  Seville 
orange  is  most  bitter  and  aromatic.  It  is  a very  useful  sto- 
machic, and  as  such  is  added  to  a variety  of  bitter  and  aro- 
matic infusions.  It  should  be  thin,  bright-coloured,  free 
from  the  white  part,  and  from  mouldiness.  The  unripe  fruit, 
or  berries  of  the  orange  tree,  commonly  called  Curac.oa 
oranges,  are  bitter  and  aromatic;  infused  in  brandy,  they 
impart  flavour  to  the  celebrated  Dutch  liqueur  called  Cura9oa. 
Water  distilled  off  orange  flowers  is  a very  agreeable  perfume  ; 
the  essential  oil  is  less  pleasant;  it  is  brought  from  Italy  under 
the  name  of  Oleum  neroli. 

Officinal  Preparations. — Infusum  Aurantii  compositum.  Tinctura 
Aurantii.  Syrupus  Aurantii.  Confectio  Aurantii. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM — The  Balsam  of  the  My- 
roxylon  Peruiferam} — Peruvian  Balsam. — The  tree  which 
affords  this  balsam  grows  in  the  warmest  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, blossoming  in  August,  September,  and  October ; it  has  a 
smooth  trunk,  covered  with  a grey  coarse  bark,  and  abounds 
in  resin.  The  branches  are  nearly  horizontal,  the  leaves  alter- 
nate, and  abruptly  pinnate.  The  leaflets  in  two  pairs,  nearly 
opposite,  petiolate,  ovato-lanceolate,  with  the  apex  lengthened 
and  somewhat  blunt  and  emarginate,  entire,  shining,  veined, 
and  very  smooth.  The  midrib,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  is  raised  and  pubescent ; 
the  common  petiole  is  round  and  pubescent.  The  flowers  are 
scattered,  on  axillary,  erect  racemes,  longer  than  the  leaves. 
The  peduncles  are  roundish  and  pubescent ; each  supported 
by  a small,  erect,  ovate,  concave  bracte,  appearing  to  the 
naked  eye  like  a tubercle : the  pedicles  erect.  The  calyx 
is  bell-shaped,^dark-green,  divided  into  five  small,  nearly  equal 
teeth,  but  with  one  of  them  so  far  separated  as  to  be  found 

‘ Cl.  to.  0)7/.  1.  Decaiidriu  Monogyiiia.  Nat,  Orel.  Lonientaccsi!,  Linn, 
Legumiiiusa!,  Juss, 
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under  the  germen.  The  corolla  consists  of  five  white  petals  ; 
four  narrow,  equal,  lanceolate,  and  larger  than  the  calyx  ; the 
fifth  reflex,  broad,  and  double  the  size  of  the  others.  The 
stamens  are  ten,  inclining,  and  inserted  into  the  calyx  ; bearing 
elongated,  sharp-pointed,  sulcated  anthers.  The  germen  is 
oblong,  pedicillated,  inclining;  the  stile  short,  subulate,  and 
crooked,  crowned  with  a simple  stigma.  The  seed-vessel  is  a 
straw-coloured,  club-shaped,  somewhat  curved,  pendulous  le- 
gume, globular  near  the  top,  and  terminated  by  the  curved 
style.  It  contains,  in  a cell  in  the  curved  part,  one  seed  only, 
which  is  crescent-shaped,  and  projects  from  the  cell.  The 
substance  of  the  leaves  is  full  of  translucent,  linear  points, 
like  the  leaf  of  the  orange-tree. — Thomson,  L.D. 

The  Peruvian  balsam  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  twigs  in 
water  : it  has  a deep  brown  colour,  considerable  consistency,  a 
fragrant  aromatic  smell,  and  a pungent  bitterish  flavour.  When 
distilled,  it  affords  benzoic  acid,  and  a resinous  matter  remains 
in  the  retort.  Balsam  of  Peru  has  been  recommended  in  doses 
of  3ss.  to  3j.  as  a stimulant  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  effectual  in  some  obstinate  cases.  In 
chronic  asthma  and  old  dry  coughs  it  is  said  to  have  proved 
a serviceable  expectorant.  The  best  form  for  its  administra- 
tion is  the  following  ; — 

R Balsami  Peniviani  533. 

Mucilagini3  Acaciae  5ij.  tere  simul,  et  adde 
Aquae  Cinnamomi 
Distillatae  Saf^ss. 

M.  fiat  hau3tus  ter  die  sumendus. 

Mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  spermaceti  ointment,  and  ap- 
plied to  indolent  ulcers,  it  will  sometimes  improve  and  cleanse 
them.  5j.  of  unguentum  cetacei,  made  with  almond  instead  of 
olive  oil,  and  15  drops  of  Peruvian  balsam,  well  mixed  by  tri- 
turation, form  an  elegant  lip-salve.  Mr.  Thomson  observes  that 
a mixture  composed  of  3j-  of  the  balsam  and  3iij.  of  ox-gall, 
is  useful  when  dropped  into  the  ear  every  day,  after  syringing 
with  solution  of  soap,  in  fetid  discharges  from  that  organ. 

Genuine  Peruvian  balsam  is  nearly  entirely  soluble  in  pure 
alcohol,  leaving  a small  portion  of  brown  extractive.  Accord- 
ing to  Stoltze,  100  parts  of  dark-coloured  Peruvian  balsam 


Fixed  oil 69 '0 

Soluble  brown  resin 20  ■ 7 

Difficultly  soluble  resin  .. . 2 '4 

Benzoic  acid 6 '4 

Extractive  matter 0 • 6 

Loss 9-9 
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The  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  M.  Peruiferum  is  pale-r 
coloured,  and  of  a more  purely  balsamic  odour;  it  is  sometimes 
called  white  Peruvian,  or  Indian  Balsam,  or  Opobalsamum. 
PTom  Tromsdorff’s  analysis  of  this  variety,  it  closely  resembles 
Tolu  balsam. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM— ToZw  Balsam.— This  has 
generally  been  considered  as  the  produce  of  a South  American 
tree  (the  Toluiferahalsamum),  but  from  a more  recent  inquiry 
into  the  subject  it  appears  that  it  is  obtained  by  exudation  from 
the  Myroxylon  Peruiferum — that  it  flows  freely  from  incisions 
in  its  bark,  and  is  collected  in  mats  and  calabashes,  where  it 
hardens,  and  is  thus  brought  to  this  country. 

In  very  cold  weather  Tolu  balsam  is  brittle,  but  when 
kneaded  a little  in  the  warm  hand  it  becomes  soft  and  tenacious. 
It  has  an  agreeable  balsamic  smell  and  taste  ; when  heated,  it 
fuses,  inflames,  and  disperses  a very  pleasant  benzoic  odour. 
Distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a little  volatile  oil  and  about  10 
or  12  per  cent,  of  benzoic  acid,  and  80  to  90  of  resin. 

Tolu  balsam  is  placed  by  systematic  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica  among  the  stimulating  expectorants,  and  as  such  has 
sometimes  been  employed  in  dry  chronic  coughs,  unattended 
by  inflammatory  action,  in  doses  of  from  5 to  20  grains.  The 
only  use  now  made  of  Tolu  balsam  is  to  impart  a pleasant 
flavour  to  syrup  and  lozenges.  It  forms  an  ingredient  in  the 
tinctura  benzoini  compositi  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is 
merely  a slight  modification  of  the  once  celebrated  Friar's 
Balsam. 

Officinal  Preparations. — Syrupus  Tolutanus.  Tinct.  Benz.  comp. 

BELLADONNtE  folia — The  Leaves  of  the  Atropa  Bel- 
ladonna L or  Deadly  Nightshade. — This  plant  is  indigenous, 
growing  in  shady  places,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and 
ripening  its  berries  in  September.  It  has  a thick  whitish  root, 
which  is  perennial,  and  sends  forth  strong,  branched,  annual, 
purple  stems,  from  3 to  5 feet  high.  The  leaves  are  of  une- 
qual size,  entire,  oval,  pointed,  and  stand  in  pairs  upon  short 
footstalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a brownish-purple  colour,  large, 
pendent,  bell-shaped,  furrowed,  and  the  limb  cut  into  5 seg- 
ments. The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  down.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a nauseous  bitterish  taste,  and  are  intensely 
poisonous.  In  an  overdose  they  produce  delirious  wandering 
of  the  mind  and  stupor,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  convulsions, 
and  death  ; and,  when  even  very  carefully  administered  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  of  extract,  in  doses  commencing  with  1 

C/.  j . Orel.  1,  Peutandria  Monoffvnia.  Nal,  Orel.  Luridae,  Linn,  Sola- 
nacea;,  Juts,  ’ 
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grain,  alarming  symptoms  not  unfrequently  succeed,  such  as 
head-ach,  vertigo,  imperfect  vision,  and  dilated  pupil  ; these 
consequences  oblige  us  immediately  to  desist  from  its  use. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  so  much  doubt  of  any 
decided  benefit  having  been  obtained  by  the  internal  use  of 
belladonna,  whilst  its  occasional  mischievous  influence  is  so 
sudden  and  unmanageable,  that  there  must  be  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  administration.  As  an 
external  application,  belladonna  may  be  more  safely  employed, 
but  even  then  it  requires  attention  and  management.  A plaster 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  com- 
mon plaster,  or  an  ointment  consisting  of  equal  weights  of 
lard  and  of  the  powder  of  the  recently  dried  leaves,  is  often 
of  effectual  service  in  the  relief  of  local  pains  arising  from 
chronic  disease  or  rheumatism.  The  ointment,  rubbed  upon 
the  perinaeum,  alleviates  chordee ; and  the  powdered  leaves, 
sprinkled  upon  the  part,  or  an  infusion  of  them  employed  as 
fomentation,  have  proved  effective  in  allaying  the  pain  of 
unhealthy  sores.  Half  a drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  to  half  a 
pint  of  water  furnish  an  infusion  which,  when  dropped  into  the 
eye,  causes  a dilatation  of  the  pupil  that  endures  for  many 
hours ; a circumstance  of  which  oculists  sometimes  avail  them- 
selves, as  facilitating  the  operation  for  the  depression  of  cata- 
ract ; and  which,  by  admitting  the  rays  of  light  more  exten- 
sively upon  the  retina,  enables  persons  suffering  from  incipient 
cataract  to  enjoy  a considerable  temporary  improvement  of 
vision. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  ignorant  persons  and  children 
are  poisoned  by  inadvertently  eating  the  berries  of  nightshade; 
and  where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  generally  fatal,  for  the  effect 
upon  the  stomach  is  such  as  often  to  render  it  insensible  to 
emetics.  Sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper  should  however  be 
tried  ; brisk  purges  should  be  administered  ; and  it  is  said  that 
vinegar,  and  vegetable  acids  generally,  are  useful  auxiliaries 
in  promoting  the  cure. 

The  virulent  activity  of  belladonna  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  a salifiable  principle,  to  which  its  discoverer, 
M.  Brandes,  has  given  the  name  of  afropia,  and  which  forms 
distinct  salts  with  the  acids.  It  may  be  obtained  by  boiling 
the  leaves  in  a very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filtering  the  decoc- 
tion, and  supersaturating  it  Avith  potassa.,  which  occasions  a 
crystalline  precipitate  of  impure  atropia.  It  may  be  rendered 
pure  and  Avhite  by  repeatedly  dissolving  it  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  precipitating  by  potassa.  “ I once,”  says  M.  Brandes, 
“ tasted  a small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  atropia  ; the  taste  was 
not  bitter,  but  merely  saline  j but  there  soon  follotved  violent 
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headach,  shaking  of  the  limbs,  alternate  sensations  of  heat 
and  cold,  oppression  of  the  chest,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
diminished  force  of  circulation.  The  violence  of  these  symp- 
toms ceased  in  half  an  hour.” 

100  parts  of  the  plant  yield,  according  to  Brandes, 

Malate  of  atropia ^ 

Green  resin ^ ° 


Phyteumacolla^ 

Pseudotoxin  h with  atropia  and  salts 


Albumen  soluble 

indurated 

Gum 8-33 

Starch 1*25 

Salts  of  ammonia,  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia  ...  7*47 

Woody  fibre 13*70 

Water 25*50 

Loss 2*05 


100 

Officinal  Preparation. — Extractum  Belladonnce. 

13ENZOINUM — Benzoin — A substance  obtained  by  inci- 
sions of  the  bark  of  the  Sty  rax  benzoe^,  a tall  tree,  native  in 
Sumatra.  It  sends  off  many  branches  covered  with  a rough 
grey  bark ; the  leaves  are  oblong,  entire,  veined,  pointed, 
smooth  on  the  upper  side,  and  downy  on  the  under  ; they 
stand  alternately  upon  short  footstalks,  which  are  round,  scored, 
and  downy  ; the  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches,  and  usually 
hang  all  on  the  same  side  upon  short  slender  pedicles ; the 
racemi  are  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  leaves,  branched,  downy, 
and  arise  from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves  ; the  calyx  is  short, 
bell-shaped,  downy,  and  divided  at  the  extremity  into  5 obscure 
imperfect  teeth  ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  externally  ash- 
coloured,  downy,  and  cut  into  5 obtuse  parallel  segments, 
growing  close  together ; the  filaments  are  10,  of  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  adhering  at  the  base,  bearded  towards  the  top, 
forming  a circle  upon  the  receptacle  in  which  they  are  inserted, 
and  crowned  with  linear  erect  anthers  ; the  germen  is  oval, 
downy,  and  placed  above  the  insertion  of  the  corolla;  the 
style  is  filiform,  longer  than  the  stamina,  and  terminated  with 
a simple  stigma ; the  fruit  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Styrax  offi- 
cinale. 

Benzoin  is  brought  to  Europe  in  large  masses  of  an  amyg- 


* Under  these  terms  Brandes  seems  to  mean  modifications  of  gum,  resembling 
cerasiii  or  bassoriuu. 

_ * Cl.  10.  Ord,  1.  Decaudria  Monogynia,  Nat,  Ord,  Bicornes,  Linn.  Gua- 
lacinae,  Juss, 
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daloidal  appearance : its  colour  is  pale  brown,  with  white 
spots.  It  is  brittle,  of  a resinous  aspect  and  fracture,  very 
fragrant  when  warmed,  and  affording  upon  the  further  appli- 
cation of  heat,  a sublimate  of  benzoic  acid.  A very  inferior 
article  is  also  found  in  the  market,  indistinctly  mottled,  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  abounding  in  various  impurities  : it  is  good 
for  nothing.  Bucholz  obtained  from  100  parts  of  benzoin — 


Rfisin 83' 3 

Matter  like  Peruvian  bfJsam 1 ‘ 7 

Benzoic  acid 12*5 

Aromatic  extractive  matter 0 • 5 

Wood  and  impurities 2*0 


100 

Stoltze  analysed  white  and  brown  benzoin,  with  the  following 


results : — 

’ ' ■ White.  Brown. 

Yellow  resin,  soluble  in  ether 79  '-SS ....  S • 80 

Brown  resin,  insoluble  in  ether 0 • 25 .... 69  • 73 

Benzoic  acid 19'80. ..  .19'70 

Extractive  matter 0 • 00 ... . 0 • 1 5 

Impurities O'OO....  1’45 

Volatile  oil  and  loss  0 ‘ 12 ... . 0 ‘ 17 


100  100 

By  the  destructive  distillation  of  benzoin  in  a glass  retort 
gradually  raised  to  a red  heat,  I obtained — 


Benzoic  acid 9*0 

Acidulous  water 5 ' 5 

But}Taceous  empyreumatic  oil 60*0 

Charcoal ...» 22*0 


Carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  . . 3' 5 

100 

The  uses  of  benzoin  are  now  chiefly  limited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  benzoic  acid ; it  forms  an  ingredient  in  some  articles 
of  perfumery,  and  in  fumigating  powders  and  pastiles. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Tinct.  Benzoini  compos.  Acid.  Benzoinum. 

BISMUTHUM — Bismuth. — This  is  a brittle  metal,  of  a 
foliated  texture,  and  having  a reddish-yellow  tint.  It  fuses  at 
about  4G0'" : its  specific  gravity  is  9 5.  It  frequently  contains 
a portion  of  arsenic,  but  in  the  preparation  of  the  subnitrate 
of  bismuth,  the  only  compound  used  in  pharmacy,  that  perni- 
cious metal  is  separated.  Old  pharmaceutical  writers  describe 
bismuth  under  the  names  of  tin-(jlass  and  marcasite.  The 
metal  itself  is  not  \ised  medicinally. 

Offic.inal  Preparation.  Bismuthi  Subnitras.  j 
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J31ST0RTA — The  Root  of  the  Polygonum  Bistorta^,  or 
greater  Bistort. — This  plant  is  a native  of  Britain,  growing 
in  moist  meadows,  and  flowering  in  May  and  September,  The 
root  is  about  the  thickness  of  a finger,  perennial,  crooked, 
rugose,  firm,  of  a reddish  colour,  covered  with  a brown  rind, 
and  furnished  with  numerous  small  fibres  and  creepers  ; the 
stalk  is  simple,  bending,  solid,  round,  smooth,  swelled  at  the 
joints,  enclosed  by  the  sheaths  of  the  stipulae,  and  is  a foot 
and  a half  or  two  feet  in  height;  the  radical  leaves  are  ovalish, 
or  rather  heart-shaped,  pointed,  and  stand  upon  long  winged 
footstalks  ; the  upper  leaves  embrace  the  stem,  and  are  nar- 
rower and  undulated  ; the  flowers  stand  upon  short  footstalks, 
and  terminate  the  stalk  in  an  oblong  close  spike  ; the  corolla 
is  small,  of  tubular  appearance,  and  divided  into  5 oval  obtuse 
segments,  of  a reddish-white  colour,  and  at  the  base  supplied 
with  several  nectarious  glands.  The  floral  leaves  are  mem- 
branous, withered,  and  each  encloses  2 flowers  ; the  filaments 
are  tapering,  white,  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  the  anthers 
are  purple ; the  styles  are  3,  about  the  length  of  the  stamina ; 
the  stigmata  are  small  and  round  ; the  germen  is  triangular, 
of  a red  colour,  and  the  seeds  are  brown  and  polished. 

The  root  of  bistort  is  a powerful  astringent,  sometimes  used 
in  combination  with  aromatics  in  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers.  It  is  now  very  rarely  employed. 

CAJUPUTI  OLEUM — Cajuput  Oil,  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  leaves  of  the  Melaleuca  Cajuputi^,  a shrub 
abundant  in  Amboyna  and  part  of  Borneo,  whence  the  essen- 
tial oil  is  imported.  It  has  a running  root,  and  stem  covered 
with  whitish  scaly  bark.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short 
petioles,  about  3 inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  lanceo- 
late, and  somewhat  galcated,  fine  nerved,  of  a pale-green 
colour,  and  fragrant ; the  flowers  are  white,  sessile,  in  long 
subterminal  spikes,  and  the  bractete  minute  and  ovate  ; the 
calyx  is  tubular,  5-toothed,  and  half  deciduous;  the  petals 
roundish  and  concave  ; the  filaments  are  fixed  within  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  and  are  long,  with  small  ovate  anthers  ; the  ger- 
men is  inferior,  roundish,  crowned  with  a simple  slender  style 
longer  than  the  filaments,  and  becomes  a 3-celled  capsule 
containing  many  small,  oblong,  angular  seeds. 

The  essential  oil  of  cajuput  generally  has  a greenish  colour, 
arising,  as  it  is  said,  from  the  copper  flasks  in  which  it  is 
brought  to  Europe  ; but  none  of  the  samples  which  I have 

* Cl.  8.  Ord.  3.  Octandria  Trigynia.  Nal.  Orel.  Holoraceae,  Linn.  Poly- 
genes, y/«,.  •'  > j 

MyrU^^Vuw  Icosandria.  Nat.  Ord.  IlesperidceB,  Linn, 
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examined  contain  copper.  When  recent,  it  is  nearly  colour- 
less. It  is  highly  pungent  and  aromatic,  its  odour  resembling 
that  of  camphor  and  cardamom  seeds.  It  is  extremely  volatile, 
lighter  than  water,  and  readily  and  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol, 
which  is  not  the  case  if  it  be  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
It  is  powerfully  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  in  doses  of  from  5 
to  10  drops,  and  in  the  East  has  gained  much  celebrity  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  spasmodic  cholic,  and  certain  paralytic 
and  nervous  affections  calling  for  rapidly  acting  and  diffusible 
stimuli.  In  these  cases  it  is  also  applied  externally  as  a lini- 
ment, either  pure  or  diluted  with  olive  oil.  Put  into  an  aching 
tooth,  upon  a piece  of  cotton,  it  quiets  the  pain  as  effectually 
as  any  other  essential  oil.  It  has  been  by  some  highly  extolled 
in  the  treatment  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

CALAMINA — Calamine — Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc. — 
Several  chemical  varieties  of  ores  of  zinc  are  known  under  the 
name  of  calamine,  or  lapis  calaminaris ; they  consist  chiefly 
of  carbonate  of  zinc,  but  are  generally  intimately  mixed  with 
variable  portions  of  other  ores  and  stony  matter ; so  that,  on 
account  of  this  uncertainty,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  cala- 
mine should  be  retained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  That  which 
we  find  in  commerce  is  usually  in  buff-coloured  or  reddish- 
grey  fragments,  of  an  earthy  aspect,  and  is  directed  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  by  calcination,  and  to  be 
reduced  to  a very  impalpable  powder  by  the  usual  processes. 
Water,  and  more  or  less  carbonic  acid,  are  thus  expelled  by 
heat,  the  degree  of  wdiich  should  have  been  more  explicitly 
directed  than  w-e  find  it  under  the  head  “ Calamina  preparata" 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Calamine  is  only  used  externally,  either  as  a digestive  in 
the  form  of  Ceraium  calamines,  or  Turner's  cerate, — or  in 
powder,  to  sprinkle  upon  ulcerating  surfaces ; it  keeps  the 
sore  clean  by  abstracting  the  secretion,  very  rarely  irritates, 
and  does  not  otherwise  interfere  with  the  healing  process  : 
hence  it  is  often  a useful  application  to  venereal  sores,  keeping 
them  cleanly,  and  not  interfering  with  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury upon  their  healing  process. 

CALAMI  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  A corns  calamus  \ or 
Sweet-flaq — A plant  which  thrives  abundantly  in  moist  situa- 
tions over  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  perennial,  crooked,  fibrous,  somewhat  compressed, 
from  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  thick,  rugose,  and  of  a spongy 


1 Cl.  G.  Ord.  1.  Hexandiia  Moaogynia.  Nat,  Ord,  Piperitaj,  Linn.  Arri* 
(leo!  Juss, 
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external  texture  5 its  colour  is  yellowish-green  ; the  leaves  are 
long,  sword-shaped,  sheathing  one  another,  and  commonly 
undulated  on  one  side  ; the  flowers,  which  are  produced  on  a 
conical  spike  at  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  are  small  and  numerous  ; 
there  is  no  calyx,  the  corolla  consists  of  6 small  concave  petals; 
the  filaments  are  thick,  somewhat  longer  than  the  petals,  and 
furnished  with  double  anthers;  the  germen  is  gibbous,  oblong, 
without  a style,  and  terminated  by  a pointed  stigma ; the  cap- 
sule is  oblong,  triangular,  and  divided  into  3 cells  containing 
numerous  oval  seeds. 

The  odour  of  the  dried  root  is  agreeably  aromatic,  and  its 
flavour  pungent  and  warm.  Its  fracture  is  short  and  rough, 
and  internally  it  is  of  pale  bulF  colour.  When  too  old  it  loses 
its  virtue,  and  is  apt  to  get  worm-eaten.  Most  writers  on  the 
Materia  Medica  say  that  this  root  is  less  prescribed  than  it 
should  be  ; but  there  are  so  many  more  agreeable  and  equally 
eflectual  aromatic  tonics,  that  it  is  nevertheless  rarely  employed. 
The  infusion,  in  the  proportion  of  oj-  of  the  bruised  root  to  1 
pint  of  water,  is  the  best  form  of  administering  it.  By  distilling 
the  root  with  water,  it  affords  less  than  1 per  cent,  of  essential 
oil,  not  very  agreeable  in  its  odour,  but  used  in  some  articles 
of  perfumery. 

Tromsdorff  obtained  from  100  parts  of  the  fresh  root — 


Volatile  oil 0*1 

Soft  resin 2 • 3 

Extractive  with  a little  muriate  of  potassa  . 3 '3 

Gum,  with  phosphate  of  potassa 5 ’5 

Starch 1*6 

Woody  fibre 

Water ,65 -7 


100 

CALUMB^  RADIX — Calumha,  or  Columba  Root,  pro- 
bably the  root  of  the  Menispermiim  Palmatum. — The  root  is 
imported  into  Europe  from  Mozambique  in  bags  and  cases. 
It  is  usually  dried  in  slices,  having  a thick  yellow  bark,  covered 
with  an  olive-coloured  cuticle,  and  surrounding  a browner 
and  spongy  central  portion.  It  is  almost  always  worm-eaten, 
but  it  should  be  selected  as  little  so  as  possible,  dense,  and  of 
a bright  colour.  It  has  a strong,  bitter,  and  slightly  pungent 
taste  ; and  its  aqueous  infusion,  which  is  the  usual  and  best 
form  of  administering  it,  holds  a considerable  portion  of  mu- 
cilage, and  is  very  prone  to  decomposition  in  a warm  atmo- 
sphere ; so  that  it  should  always  be  freshly  prepared.  It  is 
said  sometimes  to  be  mixed  with  slices  of  briony  root,  which 
have  been  infused  in  quassia  water  and  tinged  with  saflfon. 
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From  100  parts  of  Calumba  root  Planche  obtained— 


Yellow  extractive  matter 13 

Starch 33 

Mucilage 9 

Animo-vegetable  matter 6 

Woody  fibre 39 

Trace  of  volatile  oil — 


100 

Geiger  observes  that  it  deserves  more  accurate  examination, 
as,  according  to  Buchner,  it  appears  to  possess  properties  de- 
rived from  the  presence  of  menispermia  (picrotoxia). 

Calumba  is  a very  good  bitter,  and  perhaps  more  agreeable 
to  delicate  stomachs  than  most  other  medicines  of  this  class, 
especially  in  the  form  of  weak  infusion,  conjoined,  if  necessary, 
with  aromatics,  in  dyspepsia,  in  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  after- 
treatment  of  cholera  morbus.  Alkalies,  acids,  and  saline  ape- 
rients may  also  be  administered  with  it,  and  it  is  not  blackened 
by  solutions  of  iron.  The  following  is  a good  formula  where 
flatulency  and  heartburn  are  attending  on  a slightly  gouty 
habit,  with  a red  deposit  in  the  urine  ; — 

R Infus.  Calumbae  f^v. 

Tincturas  Calumbse  f^j.l 

AmmoniGe  Subcarbon.  Jss. 

M.  fiat  mistura ; sumantur  cochl.  iij.  ampla  mane  et  meridie. 

Of  the  powdered  root  from  5 to  20  grains  may  be  taken 
three  times  a day,  and  it  may  be  conveniently  formed  into  pills 
with  a few  drops  of  water  only.  Ten  grains  twice  a day  has 
been  found  efficacious  in  nervous  headache. 

R Seminum  Carui  coutus. 

Calumbffi  Rad.  coutus. 

Rhxi  Rad.  contus.  SIS.  3j. 

Aquse  ferventis  fsviij.  Macera  per  boras  duas  et  cola, 

R Liquoris  Colati  f^iijss. 

Tiuctur.  Rhffii  fjj. 

Syrup.  Cort.  Aurant.  £31].  M. 

From  a teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful  of  the  above  may  be 
given,  according  to  their  age,  to  children  who  are  troubled 
with  diarrhoea  occasioning  debility  during  dentition  ; but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  check  such  laxity  of  the  bowels  sud- 
denly or  unnecessarily,  as  it  i^  often  the  comparatively  harm- 
less substitute  of  the  more  formidable  evils  that  attend  teething. 

Ofificinal  Preparations.  Tinctura  Calumba;.  hifusim  CalumhcB. 

CAMBOGIA — The  Gum  Resin  of  the  Garcinia  Camhogia, 
or  Stalagmitis  Cambogiodes ; Gamboge. — This  substance  is 
chiefly  imported  from  Ceylon,  in  cakes  rolled  up  in  flag-Ieaves> 
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and  is  much  used  as  a yellow  water-colour.  In  medical  effect 
it  ranks  with  the  most  drastic  purges  ; but  as  it  is  apt  to  excite 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  to  gripe  excessively,  it  is  rarely 
used,  except  in  very  small  doses  along  with  other  cathartics. 
According  to  Dr.  Paris,  it  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many 
of  the  empirical  compositions  which  are  sold  for  the  cure  of 
tape-worms,  in  which  indeed,  combined  -with  calomel,  it  is 
very  effectual,  but  less  certain  and  more  drastic  than  a large 
dose  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

From  4 to  6 grains  of  gamboge  is  usually  a very  operative 
dose,  but  the  addition  of  a grain  to  other  purgatives  is  often 
useful  in  sharpening  their  activity.  A solution  of  gamboge  in 
carbonate  of  potassa  is  said  to  be  purgative  and  diuretic,  and 
as  such  has  been  recommended  in  dropsical  affections. 

According  to  John,  100  parts  of  gamboge  contain — 


Yellow  resin 89 '0 

Gum 10‘5 

Impurities 0‘5 


100 

It  yields  on  incineration  traces  of  carbonate,  phosphate,  and 
muriate  of  potassa,  and  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Pilules  Gambogice  composites. 

CAMPHORA — Camphor. — A substance  obtained  by  distil- 
lation from  the  Laurus  Camphora  \ having  the  leading  charac- 
ters of  a concrete  volatile  oil.  The  camphor  laurel,  a native  of 
Japan,  is  a large  branching  tree,  w'ith  a smooth  bark  : the  leaves 
stand  on  long  footstalks ; they  are  lanceolate,  entire,  smooth, 
and  ribbed  : pale-green  upon  the  upper,  and  glaucous  on 
the  lower  surface.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  pedicel- 
lated,  terminating  the  common  peduncles,  which  are  long, 
naked,  erect,  and  proceed  from  the  alae  of  the  leaves  ; there  is 
no  calyx ; the  corolla  consists  of  six  small,  ovate,  concave, 
unequal  petals,  inclosing  a tuberculated  bristled  nectary,  sur- 
rounding the  germeu  ; the  filaments  are  shorter  than  the  co- 
rolla ; anthers  round : germen  roundish : style  simple,  the 
length  of  the  filaments ; stigma  obtuse. 

Camphor  is  also  found  in  several  other  plants,  and  much  of 
the  camphor  brought  to  Europe  is  the  produce  of  the  Driaha- 
lanops  Aromatica,  a tree  common  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
When  purified  by  sublimation,  we  find  it  in  commerce  in  cakes 
weighing  about  Sfb  each,  sonorous  when  struck,  white,  translu- 

‘ Cl,  9.  Ord,  1.  Eimeanilria  Monogynia.  Nat,  Ord.  Oleraceoe,  Linn.  Lauri, 
Just. 
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cent,  and  somewhat  tough  in  consistency,  but  admitting  of 
reduction  to  powder  by  the  aid  of  a few  drops  of  spirit  of  wine. 
Its  odour  is  strong  and  agreeable  to  most  persons,  its  taste 
cooling,  and  at  the  same  time  aromatic  and  pungent. 

It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  copiously  in  alco- 
hol, which  takes  up  about  its  own  weight.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion has  long  been  known  in  pharmacy  under  the  name  of 
camjjhor  julep,  of  which  a wine-glassful  taken  occasionally,  is 
useful  in  nervous  irritability,  and  it  forms  a good  vehicle  for 
other  anodynes  and  sedatives.  Camphor  may  also  be  admi- 
nistered in  the  form  of  a pill,  or  suspended  in  liquids  by  the 
aid  of  mucilage. 

Much  difference  of  sentiment  exists  as  to  the  virtues  of 
camphor,  and  by  some  it  is  undeservedly  condemned  as  ineffi- 
cacious. In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a sedative  and  diaphoretic, 
these  effects  being  preceded  by  slight  exhilaration  ; in  doses, 
for  instance,  of  from  1 to  3 grains.  Persons  who  cannot  pro- 
cure rest  except  from  large  doses  of  opium  will  sometimes  suc- 
ceed by  combining  smaller  doses  with  camphor. 

Camphor  produces  little  effect  upon  the  pulse,  except  in 
large  doses,  when  it  softens  it  and  renders  it  fuller.  It  is  a 
useful  adjunct  to  bark  in  typhoid  diseases  ; to  valerian,  the 
fetid  gums,  volatile  alkali,  and  ethereals,  in  hysteric  and  nerv- 
ous complaints;  and  to  antimonials,  and  other  diaphoretics,  in 
rheumatism  and  certain  inflammatory  disorders.  The  follow- 
ing formula  may  be  used  for  the  independent  exhibition  of 
camphor : — 

R Camphora;  gr.  iij.  (ope  alcoholis,  in  pulverem'tritaj.) 

Mucilaginis  Arabic!  f3j. 

Misturaj  Amygdalae  fgiss. 

M.  fiat  haustus. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Hooper’s  prescriptions  for  “Mistura 
Camphorae  fortior.”  They  are  excellent  forms  for  its  exhibi- 
tion : — 

R Camphorae  gr.  xxv. 

Amygdalas  dulces  decorticatas  vj. 

Sacchari  purificati  3iij. 

Optime  contere,  dein  adde  gradatim 

Aquae  Menthae  viridis  fgvijss.  ut  fiat  misfiira  ; sit  dosis 
cochlearia  tria  magna. 

R Camphorae  gr.  xxv. 

Spiritus  rectificati  it[V. 

Fiat  terendo  pulvis ; dein  adde 

Pulveris  Acaciac  jiv. 

Syrupi  Limonum  f^ss. 

Aquae  Menthae  viridis  f5vij.  ut  fiat  cmulsio;  sit  dosis 
cochlearia  tria  magna. 
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In  cases  of  febrile  action,  where  the  object  is  to  allay  irrita- 
tion, promote  perspiration,  and  induce  sleep,  either  of  these 
mixtures  may  be  resorted  to, 

I should  consider  5 grains  of  camphor  every  four  hours  as  a 
full  dose  ; that  is,  as  likely  to  produce  all  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  remedy  ; it  has  been  given  in  doses  of 
from  20  to  30  grains,  and  is  then  apt  to  produce  vomiting, 
giddiness,  and  other  deleterious  effects. 

As  an  external  application,  camphor  is  often  employed  in 
rheumatic  and  other  painful  affections  of  the  muscles,  joints, 
&c.  Its  solutions  in  oil  and  in  spirit,  and  the  linimentum  cam- 
phorce  compositum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are  good  formulse  for 
these  purposes.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  powdered  cam- 
phor added  to  a common  poultice  will  sometimes  relieve  obsti- 
nate rheumatic  affections  of  tendinous  parts  ; and  applied  to 
the  perinseum,  it  is  very  effectual  in  diminishing  irritation  in 
gonorrhoea  and  allaying  chordee. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Mistura  Camphores.  Spiritus  Camphorcs. 
Tincfura  Camphorce  compos.  Linimentum  Camphorce.  Linimentum 
CamphorcB  compositum.  Linimentum  Saponis. 

CANELLiE  CORTEX — The  Bark  of  the  Canella  alba?-. — 
The  laurel-leaved  canella  is  a tall  straight  tree,  branched  only 
at  top  ; its  bark  is  peculiarly  whitish  ; the  leaves  stand  alter- 
nately, and  are  placed  upon  short  footstalks ; they  are  oblong, 
obtuse,  entire,  dark-green,  and  thick : the  flowers  are  small, 
seldom  opening,  violet-coloured,  and  grow  in  clusters  upon 
divided  footstalks  at  the  tops  of  the  branches ; the  calyx  is 
monophyllous,  and  divided  near  its  base  into  three  lobes,  which 
are,  roundish,  concave,  incumbent,  green,  smooth,  membran- 
ous, and  persistent;  the  corolla  is  composed  of  five  petals, 
which  are  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  sessile,  oblong,  con- 
cave, erect,  and  two  of  them  narrower  than  the  others ; the 
nectary  is  pitcher-shaped,  antheriferous,  and  deciduous  ; the 
anthers  are  twenty-one  in  number,  distinct,  attached  longitudi- 
nally to  the  outside  of  the  nectary,  and  discharge  a yellow 
pollen  ; germen  superior,  ovate  ; style  cylindrical,  with  two 
rough  convex  blunt  stigmas.  The  fruit  an  oblong,  one-celled, 
smooth  black  berry. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  ge- 
nerally in  long-quilled  pieces  of  a pale  buff  colour,  an  agree- 
able aromatic  odour,  and  a w^arm  pungent  and  somew'hat 
bitter  taste.  The  Materia  Medica  is  already  thronged  with 
aromatics,  and  canella  bark  has  nothing  to  recommend  its 
preference.  It  contains  volatile  oil,  bitter  extract,  and  a por- 

' Cl.  11.  Ord,  1.  Dodecandria  Mouogynia.  Nat,  Ord.  Olcractas,  Linn, 
Meliaceee,  Juts. 
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tion  of  a peculiar  saccharine  matter,  which  has  been  called 
canellin. 

Oflicinal  Preparation.  Vinum  Aloes. 

CANTHARIDES — Cantharis  Vesicatoria ; Spanish  Flies. 
— When  taken  internally  in  doses  not  exceeding  a grain,  can- 
tharides  prove  violently  stimulant  to  the  urinary  and  genera- 
tive organs ; their  effects  are  usually  sudden,  and  often  diffi- 
cultly counteracted,  and  the  diseases  in  which  they  have  been 
administered  often  admit  of  a less  objectionable  system  of 
treatment. 

Applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  the  " Emplastrnm  Can- 
tharidis,”  they  stimulate  and  redden  the  skin,  and  afterwards 
excite  a serous  discharge  from  the  exhalant  vessels  which  raises 
the  cuticle  in  a blister:  and  this  they  do  more  certainly,  rapidly, 
and  effectually  than  any  other  known  substance.  The  appli- 
cation of  blisters  is  generally  thought  little  of,  but  much  dis- 
cernment is  often  necessary  in  their  use,  and  the  remedy  is  of 
a nature  that  should  not  be  tampered  with.  Sometimes  they 
excite  irritation,  restlessness,  and  fever,  and  so  prove  more 
prejudicial  than  useful ; sometimes  they  heal  with  difficult}^, 
and  have  even  produced  troublesome  and  dangerous  sores; 
sometimes  the  urinary  organs  are  violently  affected  by  absorp- 
tion ; and  sometimes  erysipelas  is  brought  on  to  an  alarming 
extent. 

The  cases  demanding  the  application  of  blisters  are  princi- 
pally the  following : — To  the  head  and  neck  in  nervous  fever, 
attended  by  delirious  anxiety,  dimness  of  sight,  deafness,  and 
general  debility;  also  in  paralytic  affections,  either  to  the 
head,  or  to  the  part  or  neighbourhood  of  the  part  affected. 
In  all  cases  of  internal  inflammatory  action  blisters  applied 
near  the  affected  part  often  transfer  the  increased  action  from 
it  to  the  skin. 

In  spasmodic  affections,  cramp,  and  intermitting  rheumatism 
and  sciatica,  blisters  as  often  do  harm  as  good.  In  peritoneal 
inflammation  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  blisters  should 
not  be  applied  till  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  has  been  re- 
moved by  bleeding  and  purgatives,  for,  by  the  general  soreness 
of  the  abdomen  which  they  produce,  they  prevent  recourse  to 
a most  important  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  disorder,  namely, 
the  degree  of  pain  produced  on  pressure.  Where,  however, 
after  the  active  symptoms  have  been  subdued,  a chronic  form 
of  disease  is  apprehended,  blisters  are  of  much  service,  and 
should  generally  be  applied  successively,  at  intervals  not  too 
lono'.  In  dropsical  habits,  in  very  irritable  temperaments,  in 
persons  suffering  from  gravel,  stone,  stricture,  or  any  kind  of 
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urinary  irritation,  blisters  are,  with  few  exceptions,  contra- 
indicated. 

In  applying  blisters  care  should  be  taken  to  attach  them  to 
the  part  by  a proper  rim  of  adhesive  plaster,  for  awkward  acci- 
dents have  sometimes  happened  from  their  changing  their 
place;  they  should  not,  however,  be  bandaged  down.  A 
blister  plaster  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  vesication  is 
perfect,  which  usually  requires  from  8 to  12  hours ; and  if 
urinary  irritation  is  complained  of,  diluent  and  mucilaginous 
drinks  of  any  kind  should  be  freely  administered. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  upon  what  the  activity  of  the  Spanish 
fly  depends  ; its  active  constituents  are  dissolved  both  by  alco- 
hol and  by  water ; hence  the  tincture  of  cantharides  is  often 
added  to  increase  the  energy  of  stimulating  liniments. 

We  are  chiefly  supplied  with  cantharides  from  Astracan  and 
Sicily,  whence  they  are  imported  in  casks  and  chests.  They 
should  be  dry  and  free  from  mould  and  dust,  of  a peculiar  but 
not  very  strong  nauseous  odour,  brilliant  colour,  and  not  mixed 
with  other  beetles,  which  is  frequently  the  case  to  a great  ex- 
tent. They  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  a dry  place, 
and  secured  from  air ; but  they  are  very  liable,  notwithstand- 
ing their  acrimony,  to  the  attacks  of  small  insects,  which  gra- 
dually reduce  them  to  dust,  without,  however,  materially  affect- 
ing their  activity. 

CAPSICI  BACC.® — The  Berries  of  the  Capsicum  an~ 
nuum},  or  Cayenne  Pepper. — This  is  an  annual  plant,  a native 
of  both  the  Indies,  and  common  in  our  greenhouses,  flowering 
in  July.  Stem  herbaceous,  round,  smooth,  crooked,  branch- 
ing, and  about  two  feet  high  ; leaves  ovate,  smooth,  entire, 
irregularly  placed  on  long  footstalks ; flowers  peduncled,  axil- 
lary, solitary,  and  white  ; calyx  persistent,  tubular,  divided  into 
five  segments ; corolla  wheel-shaped,  five-cleft,  with  pointed 
and  plaited  segments ; filaments  short  and  tapering,  with  ob- 
long anthers ; germen  ovate ; style  slender,  longer  than  the 
filaments ; stigma  blunt.  The  fruit  is  a conical  pod,  of  a red 
or  orange  colour,  containing  a dry  pulp  and  several  flat  kid- 
ney-shaped seeds.  The  fruit  of  the  Capsicum  baccatum,  or 
bird  pepper,  is  often  substituted  for  the  above  in  pharmacy. 
It  is  more  pungent,  the  pods  are  small,  shrivelled,  and  of  a 
dingy-red  colour.  This  agreeable  and  well-known  condiment 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  on  account  of 
its  powerfully  stimulating  qualities.  Many  varieties  of  capsi- 
cum probably  enter  into  the  composition  of  Cayenne  pepper, 

* CZ.  5.  Ord.  1.  Pcntandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord,  Lurida),  Lin7i.  Sola- 
nes.  Juts, 
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%vhich  consists  of  their  powder,  mixed  with  a very  variable 
proportion,  but  generally  about  half  its  weight,  of  common 
salt.  Other  adulterations  are  practised  upon  it,  such  as  the 
addition  of  coloured  sawdust,  and,  according  to  some,  of  red 
lead  the  latter  fraud  is  very  easily  detected,  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  sinks  in  water  through  which  the  pepper  is  diffused, 
or  by  digesting  it  in  dilute  nitric  or  in  acetic  acid,  and  then  ap- 
plying to  the  filtered  solution  the  usual  tests  for  the  detection 
of  lead,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphate  of  soda — 
the  former  giving  a black  and  the  latter  a white  precipitate. 

From  100  parts  of  capsicum  Bucholz  obtained — 


Acrid  resin  (Capsiciii) 4'0 

Wax  7 • G 

Bitter  extractive 8 • 6 

Extractive,  with  little  21  • 0 

Gum 9 • 2 

Albuminous  matter 3' 2 

Water 12'0 

Woody  fibre 28' 0 

Loss G'4 


100 

The  best  form  for  exhibiting  capsicum  is  in  pills,  mixed  with 
bread  crumb,  and  of  the  genuine  pepper  from  three  to  eight 
grains  may  be  called  a dose.  The  complaint  in  which  it  is 
most  useful  is  flatulent  dyspepsia.  In  the  form  of  gargle  it 
furnishes  a truly  valuable  remedy  in  some  kinds  of  sore  throat, 
more  especially  in  the  milder  forms  of  ulcerated  sore  throat. 
The  tincture  of  capsicum  is  a convenient  form  in  such  cases. 
From  half  a drachm  to  two  drachms  may  be  added  to  six 
ounces  of  infusion  of  roses,  or  any  other  convenient  diluent; 
but  as  the  acrimony  of  the  tincture  is  variable,  and  as  different 
throats  bear  it  very  differently,  it  is  difficult  precisely  to  lay 
dowm  the  dose.  The  infusion  of  the  berries  may  be  used  as 
follows : — 

R Capsici  Baccarumcontus.  gr.  x. 

Aquae  ferventis  t^viij.  luiuude  per  horas  duas  et  cola. 

R Colaii  Liquoris  f5vij. 

Mellis  Roseb, 

Tiiictur.  Myrrhae,  5a  f5ss. 

M,  fiat  gargarisma  frequenter  utendum. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Tinctura  Capsid. 

CARBO  LIGNI — Charcoal. — Well-burnt  and  newly-pre- 
pared charcoal  has  the  property  of  destroying  the  odour  of 
many  substances,  and  of  arresting  the  progress  of  putrefaction  ; 
upon  this  principle  it  has  been  ridiculously  administered  in 
those  cases  of  dyspepsia  which  are  attended  by  fetid  eructa- 
tions. Such  cases,  it  is  true,  are  often  troublesome  and  dis- 
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ao-reeable  enough^  but  they  are  only  to  be  remedied  by  cor- 
recting the  state  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Finely-powdered  charcoal  forms  an  excellent  tooth  powder ; 
it  cleanses  the  mouth  mechanically  and  chemically  ; but,  as 
alone  it  is  dusty  and  not  easily  miscible  in  water,  it  may,  for 
this  purpose,  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  prepared  chalk, 
and,  if  requisite,  scented  with  a drop  or  two  of  oil  of  cloves. 

CARDAMINES  FLORES — The  Flowers  of  the  Carda- 
mine  pratensis^ — Cuckoo  Flower — Ladies  Smock. — The  root 
of  this  plant,  which  is  common  in  most  meadows,  and  flowers 
in  April  and  May,  is  perennial,  ramose,  and  fibrous ; stalk  erect, 
round,  smooth,  about  nine  inches  high ; leaves  pinnated,  ra- 
dical leaves  frequently  wanting,  otherwise  spreading  in  an  or- 
bicular shape,  with  roundish  pinnae,  which  are  dentated  ; 
leaves  upon  the  stalk  are  erect,  and  consist  of  four  or  five  pair 
of  pinnae,  which  are  narrow,  spear-shaped,  concave,  pointed ; 
the  flowers  terminate  the  stem  in  a cluster,  and  stand  upon 
smooth  naked  peduncles ; the  calyx  is  composed  of  four 
scaly  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  obtuse,  concave,  deciduous, 
and  alternately  protuberant  at  the  base  ; the  corolla  is  cruci- 
form, and  of  a purplish-white  colour,  the  petals  veined  reticu- 
larly,  and  a little  notched  at  the  apex  ; the  filaments  six,  four 
long  and  two  short ; the  anthers  small,  oblong,  and  upright’; 
there  is  no  style  ; the  germen  is  round  and  slender,  and  be- 
comes a long  compressed  pod  of  two  valves,  which,  on  open- 
ing, roll  back  spirally,  and  in  the  cells  are  many  round  seeds. 

The  flowers  dried  have  been  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
three  drachms,  in  several  spasmodic  and  convulsive  diseases ; 
but  they  are  of  too  doubtful  efficacy  to  require  any  further 
notice.  The  flavour  of  water-cress  predominates  in  the  whole 
plant,  and  the  leaves  are  sometimes  used  in  salad. 

CARDAMOMI  SEMINA — Cardamom  Seeds — the  Seed 
of  the  Matonia  cardamomum'^. — The  Elattaria  card : Aviomum 
card:  Alpinia  card:  of  other  Pharmacopoeiae.  The  cardamom 
tree  is  a native  of  India,  about  twelve  feet  high  ; it  has  a jointed, 
tortuous,  fibrous  root ; the  stems  are  round,  smooth,  and  about 
an  inch  thick ; the  leaves  alternate,  sheathing,  broad,  green, 
and  striated:  they  have  an  aromatic  taste  and  smell.  The 
flowers  are  in  racemes,  sent  olf  from  the  root,  and  creep  alono- 
the  ground  ; they  have  oblong  leaflets  like  capsules  ; the  calyx 
is  monophyllous,  inferior,  small,  and  divided  at  the  margininto 
three  obtuse  teeth  ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  tubular,  and 
four-cleft;  the  three  outer  segments  are  long,  narrow,  and 
straw-coloured,  and  the  central  one  large,  broad,  concave,  and 


^Cl.  15.  Orel.  2.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.  iVn/.  Ori/.  Siliqiio.saa. 
Cl.  1.  Ord.  1.  Monaiidria  Monogyuia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scitaraiuuaj. 
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oval.  The  filament  is  broad,  slightly  grooved,  supporting  a 
double  eraarginate  crestless  anther,  having  a deep  fissure  be- 
tween its  lobes  to  receive  the  style,  which  is  slender,  and  bears 
a funnel-shaped  ciliated  stigma.  The  capsule  is  berried  and 
trilocular. 

The  seeds,  contained  in  their  capsules  or  pods,  are  imported 
from  Bengal,  in  cases  of  about  1 cwt.  eacli ; those  which  are 
small,  broad,  and  heavy,  are  preferable  to  the  longer  kinds,  which 
contain  fewer  seeds,  and  less  closely  packed.  The  capsules 
are  insipid,  but  the  seeds  (which  are  sometimes  found  in  trade 
out  of  the  capsules)  are  highly  pungent  and  aromatic,  and 
abound  in  essential  oil.  Martins  obtained  76  grains  of  oil  from 
four  ounces  of  seeds.  Their  chief  use  is  in  combination  with 
other  remedies,  especially  cathartics  and  bitter  tonics ; thus 
we  find  them  in  the  extractum  colocynthidis  compositum,  and 
in  the  tincfura  rhei,  and  tinctura  senncc,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Tinctura  Cardamomi.  Tinctura  cardamomi 
composita.  Tinctura  Cinnamomi  composita.  Tinctura  gentians  com- 
posita.  Tinctura  Rhcei.  Tinctura  Senncc.  Spiritus  Sheris  aromati- 
cus.  Extractum  colocynthidis  compositum.  Confectio  aromaiica.  Pul- 
is  Cinnamomi  compositus. 

CARIC^  FRUCTUS — The  Fruit  of  the  Ficus  carica},  or 
Fig-tree. — The  fig  is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  flower- 
ing in  June  or  July.  It  has  a smooth  brown  bark,  and  many 
spreading  branches  : the  leaves  stand  upon  strong  footstalks, 
and  are  large,  succulent,  irregularly  divided  into  five  lobes,  and 
of  a deep-green  colour.  The  fruit,  in  its  early  stage,  serves 
as  the  common  receptacle,  and  contains  all  the  florets  upon 
its  inner  surface,  which  are  both  male  and  female  ; the  former 
has  the  calyx  divided  into  three  segments,  lance-shaped,  erect 
and  equal ; there  is  no  corolla  ; the  filaments  are  three,  bristly, 
of  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  furnished  with  double  anthers. 
The  calyx  of  the  female  flower  is  divided  into  five  segments, 
which  are  pointed,  and  nearly  equal;  there  is  no  corolla:  the 
gerraen  is  oval : the  style  is  tapering,  indexed,  and  furnished 
with  two  pointed  reflexed  stigmas ; the  calyx  is  oblique,  and 
contains  in  its  bosom  a roundish  compressed  seed. 

Figs  are  gently  aperient,  and,  when  boiled,  or  roasted,  and 
split,  they  form  a useful  substitute  for  a poultice,  applied  hot 
to  suppurating  tumours.  This,  is  indeed,  the  most  ancient 
form  of  poultice  on  record,  for  we  read  in  2 Kings  xx.  7 — And 
Isaiah  said,  take  a lump  of  figs  : and  they  took  and  laid  it  on 
the  boil,  and  he  recovered.” 

Officinal  Preparations.  Decoctum  hordei  compos.  Confectio  Sennce, 

* Cl.  23.  Ord,  2.  Polygamia  Diaxia.  Nat.  Ord.  Scabridae,  Linn.  Urticao 
Juss. 
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CARUI  SEMINA — The  Seeds  of  the  Carum  carui  ^ — 
Caraway  Seeds. — The  root  is  biennial,  long,  thick,  Avhite,  and 
of  a warm  flavour ; the  stalk  is  round,  channelled,  branched, 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  high  ; the  leaves  are  long,  and  sub- 
divided into  many  pinnae,  which  are  narrow,  pointed,  deep- 
green,  and  aromatic  : the  flowers  grow  in  terminal  umbels, 
generally  consisting  of  ten  radii,  and  furnished  with  a general 
and  a partial  involucrum,  each  of  which  consists  of  four  or  five 
narrow  segments.  The  corolla  consists  of  five  roundish  blunt 
petals,  white,  and  curled  inward  at  the  ends  ; the  five  filaments 
are  slender,  of  the  length  of  the  petals,  and  crowned  with  small 
yellow  anthers  ; the  styles  are  short,  capillary,  and  furnished 
with  simple  stigmas  : the  seeds  are  tw'o. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  are 
found  in  the  market  both  of  English  growth  and  of  foreign 
importation.  The  former  are  generally  preferred,  as  being 
more  plump,  fresh,  and  aromatic.  The  Dutch  seeds  are  apt  to 
be  musty  andjnsipid.  Theirwell-known  flavour  is  derived  from 
the  presence  of  essential  oil,  which  they  yield,  on  distillation, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  3 per  cent.  They  are  usefully  added 
to  purgative  remedies  to  prevent  griping ; and  are  sometimes 
administered  in  colic  and  flatulency,  in  the  form  of  powder,  the 
dose  of  which  is  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains.  The  distilled  oil, 
spirit,  or  water,  are,  however,  generally  substituted  for  the 
seed  in  substance. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Oleum  Carui.  Aqua  Carui.  Spiriius  Carui. 
Tinct.  Cardam.  compos.  Tinct.  Sennce. 

CARYOPHILLI — The  unopened  Flower-huds  of  the 
Eugenia  caryophillata  ^ — Cloves.  — CARY OPHILLORUM 
OLEUM — Essential  Oil  of  Cloves. — The  clove  tree  is  low, 
branching,  and  covered  by  a grey  bark  ; the  leaves  are  large, 
entire,  oblong,  lanciform,  of  a bright-green  colour,  and  stand 
in  pairs  upon  short  footstalks ; the  flowers  terminate  the 
branches  in  bunches ; the  calyx  of  the  fruit  is  divided  at  the 
brim  into  four  permanent  pointed  segments,  and  that  of  the 
flower  is  composed  of  four  leaflets,  which  are  roundish,  con- 
cave, deciduous,  and  placed  above  the  germen  ; the  corolla 
consists  of  four  petals,  which  are  roundish,  notched,  small,  and 
of  a blue  colour;  the  filaments  are  numerous,  slender,  inserted 
in  the  calyx,  and  furnished  with  simple  anthers ; the  germen  is 
oblong,  large,  terminated  by  the  calyx  of  the  fruit,  and  placed 
below  the  insertion  of  the  corolla;  the  style  is  tapering,  and 
the  stigma  simple  ; the  pericarp  is  one-celled,  umbilicated,  and 

e 2.  Peiitandria  Digynia.  JSat.  Ord.  Umbullafio. 

1.  Icosandria  Monogyuia.  Nat,  Ord.  Ilespcridia;,  Linn, 
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terminated  by  the  indurated  converging  calyx  ; the  seed  is  a 
large  oval  berry. 

Cloves  are  imported  from  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India. 
Ihey  are  of  a rich  brown  colour,  a very  fragrant  aromatic 
odour,  and  hot  and  acrid  upon  the  tongue.  A portion  of  oil 
exudes  from  their  broken  surface,  when  gently  pressed  by  the 
nail.  Good  cloves  yield,  on  distillation,  about  one-sixth  their 
weight  of  essential  oil ; but  the  proportion  and  quality  of  the 
oil  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  spice. 

Tromsdorff  obtained  from  100  parts  of  cloves — 


Volatile  oil 18 

Tasteless  resin 6 

Peculiar  astringent  matter 13 

Extractive 4 

Gum 13 

Water 18 

W oody  fibre 28 


100 

Cloves  are  one  of  the  best  pharmaceutical  aromatics  ; and, 
added  to  bitter  and  other  infusions,  they  render  them  more 
agreeable  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach.  A drop  or  two  of  the 
oil  corrects  the  griping  tendency  of  cathartic  pills,  and  some- 
times appears  to  augment  their  efficacy.  A five-grain  pill, 
composed  of  equal  weights  of  powdered  cloves  and  jalap,  will 
generally  evacuate  the  bowels.  The  fruit  of  the  clove  tree 
was  employed  in  old  pharmacy  under  the  name  Anthophylli. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Infusum  Caryophillorum. 

CASCARILL.ZE  CORTEX' — Cascarilla  'Bark — the  Bark 
ofth<e  Croton  cascarilla^. — This  tree  is  a native  of  the  Bahama 
Islands  and  Jamaica.  It  is  about  20  feet  high,  and  branch- 
ing at  top,  A viscid  balsam  oozes  from  the  broken  shoots ; 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short  petioles,  ovate,  lanceolate, 
entire,  and  bright  green.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary  and  termi- 
nal racemes  ; the  petals  white,  oblong,  obtuse,  and  spreading; 
the  male  flower  has  10  subulate  filaments,  supporting  erect, 
compressed  anthers  ; the  female  flower  produces  a roundish 
germen,  crowned  with  3 bifid  spreading  styles,  with  obtuse 
stigmas.  The  capsule  is  superior,  trilocular,  and  contains  one 
shining  seed. 

Cascarilla  bark  is  imported  from  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  small 
quilled  pieces,  breaking  short  and  resinous,  and  of  a deep- 
brown  colour  in  their  interior.  Its  smell  is  aromatic,  and  when 
burnt  it  exhales  a strong  musky  odour,  which  is  very  peculiar. 

’ Cl.  21.  Ord.  8.  Monoecla  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tricoccae,  Linn,  Eu- 
pliorbise,  Juts, 
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Its  tsstc  presents  a cornbination  of  aromatic  warmth  and,  bitter- 
ness. Stale,  inodorous,  and  merely  bitter  cascarilla  is  to  be 

^^Vrom  100  parts  of  cascarilla  Tromsdorff  obtained — 

Volatile  oil 1 ‘ 6 


Bitter  extract  and  gum ....  18  • 7 


Slightly  bitter  resiu 15' 1 

Woody  fibre 65 ’6 


100 

The  infusion  is  the  best  form  in  which  cascarilla  can  be 
administered ; for  although  the  decoction  retains  the  bitter- 
ness, it  has  lost  the  aroma : this  may  be  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  1 to  2 ounces  of  the  bruised  bark  to  a pint 
of  boiling  water, — a quantity  which  should  infuse  four  hours  in 
a close  vessel.  When  strained  it  is  of  a clear  brawn  colour, 
not  blackened  by  muriate  of  iron,  nor  rendered  turbid  by  tinc- 
ture of  galls. 

R Infusi  Cascarillae 

Tinnctur.  Cascarillee  f^ss. 

M.  sumat  quartam  partem  ter  vel  quater  die. 

Two  drachms  of  spiritus  ammonia  compos,  may  be  added  to 
the  above,  and  it  forms  an  excellent  tonic.  It  is  also  a very 
good  vehicle  for  powdered  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of 
fevers ; for  astringents,  in  bowel  complaints ; and  for  small 
doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  dys- 
pepsia attended  by  constipation.  The  powder  of  the  bark  is 
a bad  form,  in  consequence  of  the  large  proportion  of  inert 
Avoody  fibre  which  it  includes. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Tinctura  Cascarillcs.  Infusum  Cascarilla. 


CASSIiE  PULP  A — The  Pulp  contained  in  the  pods  of  the 
Cassia  fistula^. — The  cassia  tree  is  a native  of  Egypt  and  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  flowers  in  June.  It  is  about  fifty 
feet  high,  covered  with  a grey  bark,  and  branched  : the  leaves 
consist  of  six  pair  of  ovate  pointed  pinnae,  with  transverse 
nerves,  peduncled,  and  of  a pale-green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  placed  upon  long  pendent  spikes : the  leaves  of 
the  calyx  are  crenated,  blunt  and  greenish ; the  petals  unequal, 
spreading,  and  Avaved ; the  three  inferior  filaments  are  long 
and  curved  ; the  others  haA'e  large  anthers,  three  of  Avhich  are 
rostrated  at  the  extremity. 

The  pulp  of  the  pod  is  a brisk  aperient,  and  forms  an  ingre- 
dient in  two  confections  of  the  Pharmacopoeia — the  confectio 
cassia  and  the  confectio  senna.  It  has  a sAveet  mucilaginous 


J Cl,  10.  Ord,  1,  Decandria  Monogyniic,  Nat,  Ord.  LeguminoBOD. 
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taste  ; and,  if  given  alone,  is  very  apt  to  gripe.  The  pods  are 
brought  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  ; they  are  about  half  or 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  1 to  2 feet  long,  black,  and 
furrowed  upon  one  side.  Internally  they  exhibit  numerous 
transverse  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a seed  embedded  in 
pulp.  The  East  Indian'  pods  are  generally  preferable  to  the 
others  ; but  they  have  of  late  become  very  scarce  in  the  British 
market,  in  consequence  of  want  of  demand. — (See  Confectio 
Senncc.) 

C.AS'rOREUM — A peculiar  concrete  substance,  contained 
in  oval  poaches  situated  near  the  anus  of  the  Castor  fiber,  or 
beaver. — These  pouches  or  follicles  are  four  in  number ; 
the  two  smaller  contain  a fatty  matter,  while  the  larger  in- 
clude, in  their  membranous  cells,  a viscid  fetid  substance, 
which  is  the  castor  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Two  kinds  of  castor  are  met  within  the  trade ; the  best  is 
from  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  and  now  scarcely  to  be 
obtained : the  pods  are  large  and  firm,  and  their  contents 
dry,  of  a red-brown  colour,  pulverulent  but  somewhat  tough, 
of  a strong  and  peculiar  odour,  and  a bitter,  nauseous  taste. 
The  other  kind  of  castor  is  imported  from  Canada,  and  is 
the  only  variety  now  to  be  procured  in  the  drug  market : the 
pods  are  usually  flatter,  smaller,  and  moister  than  the  former ; 
and  their  contents  so  miscellaneous,  as  to  baflle  all  attempts 
at  description.  The  matter  which  they  contain  is  commonly 
of  a yellow  or  buff  colour,  of  a resinous  appearance,  and  a 
faint  nauseous  odour  : sometimes  it  is  soft,  viscid,  and  fetid 
in  the  extreme ; sometimes  unctuous  ; and  sometimes  black 
and  inodorous.  The.yellow  resinous  kind. is  usually  preferred, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  what  grounds. 

100  parts  of  fresh  Russia  Castor  contain,  according  to 


Bonn — 

Volatile  oil  34.?  (and  water?) 

Fatty  matter  and  resin  (Castorin.?)  23 

Carbonate  of  lime  24 

Cellular  membrane 19 


100 

100  parts  of  Canada  Castor  from  the  interior  of  the  pouch. 


consist  of 

Volatile  oil,  water,  and  fibre 22 '7 

Adipocere  and  resin  (Castorin)  ...  11  "9 

Carbonate  of  lime 52.8 

Phosphate  of  lime 10 


Peculiar  extractive  matter  and  sa- 
line substances  (trace  of  uric  acid)  2' 6 

’ 100 
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Castor  has  been  extolled  as  a safe  and  effectual  antispas- 
modic  in  typhus,  hysteria,  and  epilepsy ; but  its  uncertain 
composition  and  quality,  and  its  extremely  high  price,  are 
obvious  bars  to  its  use.  Moreover,  its  virtues  are  of  a very 
doubtful  description  ; and  it  seems  uncertain  -whether  any  real 
benefit  has  followed  the  use  of  the  drug  in  its  most  genuine 
form.  It  has  been  administered  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20 
grains  ; and  the  tincture  is  frequently  prescribed  as  an  additiou 
to  antinervous  mixtures.  In  his  Pharmacologia,  Dr.  Paris 
says — “ It  is  antispamodic,  and  seems  to  act  more  particu- 
larly on  the  uterine  system.  It  certainly  proves  beneficial  as 
an  adjunct  to  antihysteric  combinations.” 

CATECHU  EXTRACTUM— TAe  of  the  Acacia 

catechu  — This  tree  is  a native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Hindostan,  where  it  flowers  in  June  ; it  grows  about  12  feet 
high,  and  one  in  diameter;  covered  with  a rough  broAvn  bark 
and  branched  at  top  ; the  leaves  are  bipinnated  and  placed 
alternately  upon  the  younger  branches ; the  pinnae  are  about 
two  inches  long,  and  from  15  to  30  pairs,  having  small 
glands  inserted  between  them  ; each  wing  has  about  40  pair 
of  linear  leaflets  beset  with  short  hairs  ; the  spines  are  short, 
recurved,  and  placed  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  each  leaf ; the 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite  and  male,  and  stand  in  close  spikes 
which  arise  from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  and  are  4 or  5 
inches  long ; the  calyx  is  tubular,  hairy,  and  divided  at  the 
limb,  into  5 oval  pointed  segments  ; the  corolla  is  mono- 
petalous,  whitish,  and  of  the  same  form  as  the  calyx,  but  twice 
as  long.  The  filaments  are  numerous,  double  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  crowned  witlr  roundish  anthers,  and  adhering  at 
the  base  to  the  germen,  which  is  oval,  and  supports  a slender 
style,  terminated  by  a single  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a lanceolate, 
compressed,  smooth,  brown  pod,  with  an  undulated  thin  mar- 
gin, and  contains  6 or  8 roundish  flattened  seeds,  which  are 
nauseous  when  chewed. 

The  extract,  obtained  from  the  wood,  used  formerly  to  be 
called  terra  Japonica,  and  was  absurdly  considered  as  of 
mineral  origin.  It  is  imported  from  Bengal  and  Bombay, 
and  presents  two  varieties ; one  of  a pale  reddish-brown  colour, 
pulverulent,  and  of  an  astringent  taste  accompanied  by  a de- 
gree of  sweetness ; the  other  of  a resinous  fracture,  a brown 
colour,  and  a more  astringent  and  bitter  flavour.  In  compo- 
sition these  varieties  resemble  each  other  ; and  they  are  both 
liable  to  be  largely  mixed  with  sand  and  other  impurities. 


' C/.  23.  On/.  1.  Polygamiii  Montacia,  Nal.  Orel.  Leguminosw. 
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Bengal  and  Bombay  Catechu  consist,  according  to  Davy, 


of  Tannin  

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Extractive  

514'  n 

Gum  

Lime,  alumina,  and  sand 

....  7-0  ... 

100 

100 

Catechu  is  soluble,  impurities  excepted,  in  water,  affording 
a highly  astringent  solution  ; hence  the  infusion  and  tincture 
are  used  in  diarrhoea,  and  other  cases  where  astringents  are 
indicated.  In  relaxed  uvula  it  is  often  effectual,  either  chewed 
or  used  as  a gargle  in  the  form  of  infusion  ; and  public 
speakers  and  singers  often  resort  to  lozenges  containing  it,  as 
an  effectual  preventive  of  hoarseness.  In  diarrhoea,  connected 
with  relaxation  and  acidity,  two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  the 
following  mixture  will  usually  prove  effective : — 

R MistursB  Cretae  f^v. 

Tiiictur.  Catechu, 

Tinctur.  Cinnamom.  5a  f^ss,  M. 

Or  the  following  powder,  as  directed  by  Dr.  Paris  : — 

R Pulv,  Cretae  Comp,  cum  Opio  9j. 

Pulv.  Catechu  gr.  nv. 

Sit  pulvis  post  singulas  secies  liquidas  sumendus. 

Where  the  gums  are  spongy.  Dr.  Paris  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing dentifrice  ; — 

R Cinchoiioe  Lancifol.  Pulv. 

Catechu  Extract.  Pulv.  55  jss. 

Pulv.  Myrrhae  3ij.  M. 

Officinal  Preparations.  J7ifus.  Catechu.  Tinct.  Catechu. 

CENTAURII  CACUMINA— 77i<?  Top  of  the  Chiroma 
centaureum  or  common  Centaury.  This  is  a common  annual, 
in  dry  gravelly  soils,  flowering  in  July  and  August.  The  root 
is  yellowish,  woody,  and  fibrous  ; the  stalk  erect,  with  few 
branches,  smooth,  angular,  and  about  8 or  10  inches  high ; 
the  leaves  are  opposite,  sessile,  smooth,  oblong,  ribbed,  ob- 
tusely pointed : the  flowers  are  terminal,  produced  in  a 
bunch,  of  a pink  colour ; the  calyx  is  divided  into  5 seg- 
ments ; the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  the  tube  cylindrical, 
longer  than  the  calyx  and  divided  at  the  limb,  into  5 ellip- 
tical segments  : the  filaments  are  5,  white,  slender,  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  and  furnished  with  yellow  oblong  anthers. 


* Cl.  5.  Ord.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat,  Ord.  Kosaceae,  Linn.  Gen- 
tiana!,  Jms. 
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which  become  twisted : the  germen  is  oblong,  green,  with  a 
simple  style  and  clubbed  stigma. 

This  plant  is  a simple  bitter,  and  unnecessary  incumbrance 
to  the  Materia  Medica.  It  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for 
gentian. 

CERA  FLAVA — CERA  ALBA — Yellow  or  unbleached 
Wax — White  and  bleached  Wax. — From  the  experiments  of 
Huber  it  appears  that  wax  is  actually  formed  by  the  bee, 
though  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  found  as  a vegetable 
proximate  principle  was  generally  considered  as  rendering  it 
more  probable  that  it  was  only  collected  by  that  insect.  After 
the  honey-comb  has  been  completely  drained  of  honey,  it  is 
washed,  melted  in  boiling  water,  strained,  and  cast  into  round 
cakes  of  different  sizes,  forming  the  yellow  wax  of  commerce. 
English  and  Foreign  wax  are  found  in  the  market,  the  latter 
being  chiefly  imported  from  the  Baltic,  the  Levant,  and  the 
coast  of  Barbary.  Fresh  Fvax  has  a bright  and  peculiar  yellow 
colour,  no  taste,  and  an  agreeable  honey-like  odour.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  -950.  At  low  temperatures  it  is  brittle,  but 
acquires  softness  and  tenacity  when  slightly  warmed,  and  then 
admits  of  being  kneaded  without  adhering  to  the  fingers. 
It  fuses  at  140°,  and  at  higher  temperatures  volatilises  and 
burns  with  a bright  w'hite  flame.  Wax,  in  this  form,  is  often 
adulterated  with  earth,  pease-meal,  resin,  and  tallow.  Earth 
or  pease-meal  may  be  suspected  when  the  cake  is  very  brittle, 
and  the  colour  inclines  more  to  grey  than  bright  pale  yellow  ; 
they  may  be  separated  by  melting  and  straining  the  wax. 
The  presence  of  resin  may  be  suspected  when  the  fracture 
appears  smooth  and  shining,  instead  of  being  granulated,  and 
it  may  be  detected  by  putting  small  pieces  of  the  wax  into 
cold  alcohol,  which  will  readily  resolve  the  resinous  part, 
without  acting  on  the  real  wax.  Tallow  is  discovered  by  the 
greater  softness  and  unctuosity  of  the  cake,  and  its  disagreeable 
suffocating  smell  when  melted^ Yellow  wax  is  only  used 
in  the  preparation  of  external  applications. 

Bleached  or  white  wax  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
spermaceti,  and  is  sold  in  the  market  at  very  difierent  prices 
accordingly  j in  this  case  it  is  more  opaque  and  softer  than 
pure  wax,  and  the  surface  of  the  cake  has  a peculiar  mottled 
aspect  j it  is  also  more  fusible  than  it  should  be,  though,  when 
pure,  white  wax  is  less  fusible  than  yellow  : it  should  not 
liquefy  below  155°. 

White  wax  has  occasionally  been  employed  in  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  but  upon  what  principle  is  not  very  apparent.  As 


' Loudon  Dispensatory,  1822,  p.  226. 
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an  ingredient  in  cerates  and  ointments  its  use  corresponds  to 
that  of  yellow  wax. 

CEREVISIiE  FERMENTUM— Yeasf.  — A yeast  poul- 
tice is  sometimes  successfully  applied  to  ill-conditioned  ulcer- 
ating sores.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a tonic  and  anti- 
septic in  low  fevers  ; but  porter  or  ale,  without  the  aid  of  yeast, 
would  perhaps  do  as  well. 

CETACEUM — Spermaceti. — This  well-known  substance  is 
found  within  the  cranium  of  the  Physeter  macroceplialus,  a 
large  species  of  whale,  chiefly  found  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a spongy  mass,  from  which  the  oil  is 
allowed  to  run  off,  and  the  remaining  portions  separated  by 
pressure.  It  is  then  purified  by  fusion  in  hot  water,  and  after- 
wards by  boiling  in  a weak  potash  lye  ; when  sufficiently  clear, 
it  is  cast  into  moulds,  and  allowed  to  concrete  into  those  flaky, 
white,  and  translucent  masses  in  which  we  see  it  in  the  shops. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  .940  : its  point  of  fusion  about  IIO".  At 
about  500"  it  evaporates,  and  may  be  sublimed  with  little 
change,  in  close  vessels. 

As  an  internal  remedy,  spermaceti  has  no  advantage  over 
the  fixed  oils,  yet  it  is  sometimes  administered  in  the  dose  of 
half  a drachm,  or  2 scruples,  rubbed  down  w’ith-  yolk  of  egg. 
It  forms  an  ingredient  in  various  ointments. 

CINCHONA  LANCIFOLI^  CORTEX— PaZe  Quilled 
Peruvian  Bark. 

CINCHONiE  CORDIFOLI.^  CORTEX— FeZZou;  Bark. 
CINCHONA  OBLONGIFOLIiE  Red  Bark. 

These  have  been  selected  from  among  the  numerous  species 
of  the  genus  Cinchona  as  the  most  essential  distinct  varieties 
for  medical  use.  They  are  natives  of  South  America,  especi- 
ally of  Chili,  Peru,  and  New  Granada,  where  they  often  form 
immense  forests  ; they  are  mostly  evergreens,  and  vary  from 
10  or  12  to  100  feet  in  height.  A good  compendium  of  their 
history  is  given  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  the  London  Dispensatory . 

The  Cinchona  Lancifolia,  which  furnishes  the  pale  Peruvian 
bark,  is  a handsome,  lofty,  erect  tree,  with  a cracked  cineritious 
bark ; the  leaves  are  shining,  ovate-lanceolate,  about  4 
inches  long,  and  stand  on  footstalks  about  one-sixth  their 
length ; the  stipules  are  2,  acute,  silky,  contiguous,  and 
caducous.  The  flowers  are  whitish-red,  and  odorous,  and 
appear  in  terminal  brachiated,  leafy,  panicles,  supported  on 


'C/.  5.  Ord.l.  Pcntandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ori,  Rubiocex. 
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round  peduncles  and  pedicles ; the  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  five- 
toothed, with  the  teeth  short,  acute,  and  contiguous  ; the  co- 
rolla is  funnel-shaped,  consisting  of  a long  cylindrical  tube, 
divided  at  the  limb  into  five  segments,  which  are  ovate  or 
oblong,  spreading,  on  the  upper  side  red,  on  the  under 
woolly  and  fringed  at  the  edges ; the  five  filaments  are  bristly, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  furnished  with  oblong 
anthers,  twisted  spirally ; the  germen  is  ovate ; the  style  is 
filiform,  somewhat  longer  than  the  stamina,  and  furnished  with 
a round  stigma ; the  capsule  divides  into  two  parts,  the  cells 
of  which  are  separated  by  a parallel  partition ; the  seeds  are 
small  and  numerous. 

Peruvian  bark  is  imported  in  chests  of  about  2001b.  w-eight 
each,  chiefly  in  rolled  up  pieces,  or  quills,  of  very  various  di- 
mensions, mixed  with  larger  and  flatter  pieces  ; these  differ- 
ences apparently  depend  upon  the  part  of  the  tree  from  which 
it  has  been  taken.  In  trade  we  find  these  varieties  in  sorts ; 
the  small  and  fine  quilled  portions,  being  considered  as  most 
select,  bear  the  highest  price  and  are  called  crown  hark.  The 
larger  quills  form  a second  commercial  variety  ; and  the  flat, 
coarse,  and  broken  pieces  are  the  least  esteemed.  This  bark  is 
covered  with  a grey  epidermis,  having  numerous  transverse 
fissures,  and  more  or  less  coarse  according  to  the  size  of  the 
quills.  It  is  also  generally  abundant  in  lichens.  Internally, 
it  is  of  a deep  cinnamon  colour.  Its  smell,  when  fresh,  and  in 
large  parcels,  is  peculiar,  and  slightly  aromatic : it  should  be 
free  from  all  odour  of  other  drugs,  and  from  mustiness.  Its 
fracture  is  short  and  dense  ; its  taste  austere  and  bitter.  The 
decoction  of  this  kind  of  bark  is  reddish-brown,  and  transparent 
W'hilehot,  but  on  cooling  it  acquires  a much  paler  and  yellow 
colour,  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a brown  sediment. 

This  is  the  species  of  cinchona  which  has  always  been  most 
esteemed  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  attended  by  general  debility,  in  which  it  is  certainly 
superior  to  all  other  tonics  and  bitters. 

In  ague  it  should  be  administered  in  sufficiently  large  doses 
in  the  intervals  of  the  febrile  fits  ; it  has  also  been  given  dur- 
ing the  paroxysm,  but  is  then  apt  to  nauseate.  In  nearly  all 
diseases  of  an  intermittent  character,  cinchona  is  equally  effec- 
tual ; in  intermittent  headach,  for  instance,  rheumatism,  and 
other  periodical  and  spasmodic  affections.  In  some  cases  of 
tic  douloureux,  especially  those  attended  by  .slight  accessions  of 
fever,  and  coming  on  at  regular  intervals,  Peruvian  bark  has 
also  proved  of  essential  use.  In  these,  and  in  almost  all  other 
cases  where  a course  of  bark  is  to  be  regularly  pursued,  the 
stomach  and  bowels  should  be  cleared  in  the  first  instance  by 
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an  emetic  and  purj];e — the  bark  may  then  be  administered  in 
gradually  augmented  doses,  until  it  proves  disagreeable  to  the 
stomach ; the  dose  should  then  he  lessened,  or  the  remedy 
for  a time  desisted  in,  and  resumed  in  the  course  of  a few 
days. 

In  all  fevers  attended  by  great  constitutional  debility,  and 
more  especially  where  there  are  symptoms  of  putridity,  bark 
must  be  regarded  as  the  remedy  from  which  most  relief  is  to 
be  hoped  for  ; but  in  all  cases,  and  here  especially,  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  disagree  with  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  it  must  be  given  in  conjunction  with  such  other  remedies 
as  are  likely  to  render  it  least  offensive.  The  incautious  exhi- 
bition of  large  doses  of  powdered  bark  in  enfeebled  constitu- 
tions often  proves  infinitely  mischievous.  With  the  exception 
of  some  particular  cases,  bark  ought  not  to  be  administered  in 
febrile  diseases  of  a typhoid  character,  and  more  especially 
not  in  pure  typhus,  until  the  skin  becomes  moist,  and  the  ex- 
cessive foulness  of  the  tongue  begins  to  diminish.  It  is  contra- 
indicated where  the  pulse  is  quick,  hard,  or  full,  where  the 
tongue  is  parched,  and  where  there  is  dyspnoea,  or  other  inflam- 
matory symptoms. 

Bark  has  by  some  been  indiscriminately  recommended  in 
acute  rheumatism,  but  the  more  experienced  practitioner  will 
scarcely  use  it  till  the  violence  of  the  disease  has  been  broken 
by  other  remedies,  or  till  there  are  evident  periodical  exacer- 
bations. 

Bark  often  tends  to  the  cure  of  ill-conditioned  sores,  and  of 
eruptive  disorders : where,  however,  gangrene  is  making  any 
progress,  it  should  not  be  too  much  depended  on  ; at  least, 
brandy,  wine,  and  other  alcoholic  and  etherial  stimulants, 
should  be  freely  conjoined  with  it. 

In  phthisis  pulmonalis,  bark,  if  given  in  sufficient  doses  to 
produce  any  decided  effect,  should  be  very  cautiously  admi- 
nistered. Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson’s  remark  upon  its  use  in  this 
disease  is  correct  and  valuable ; — “ Bark  is  found  beneficial,” 
he  says,  when  the  accompanying  hectic  puts  on  more  of  the 
intermittent  form  than  usual,  when  the  debility  is  considerable, 
and  blood  is  mixed  in  the  sputa : and  in  several  cases  of  pneu- 
monia, when,  after  repeated  and  large  bleedings  and  evacua- 
tions, the  pulse  continued  hard  and  thrilling,  and  the  blood 
buffy,  although  the  expectoration  was  free  and  the  skin  open, 
we  have  seen  bark  produce  the  happiest  effects  h” 

In  addition  to  the  uses  of  bark  which  have  been  enumerated, 
it,  as  well  as  other  tonics,  is  occasionally  effectual  in  the  re- 


^ Load.  Disp.  1822,  p.  246. 
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moval  of  habitual  costiveness  arising  from  defective  tone  of  the 
muscular  power  of  the  bowels 

Were  we,  however,  to  enumerate  all  the  diseases  in  which 
Peruvian  bark,  at  one  period  or  other,  has  been,  and  may  pro- 
bably be  administered,  we  should  go  through  nearly  the  whole 
catalogue  of  human  maladies ; so  that,  having  pointed  out  the 
most  prominent  cases  which  call  for  its  administration,  I shall 
conclude  by  observing  generally,  that  it  is  the  most  valuable 
tonic  and  strengthener  that  can  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  of 
general  debility  of  constitution,  from  whatever  cause  they  may 
proceed  ; and  the  greatest  advantage  is  derived  from  it  by  con- 
valescents generally,  even  after  inflammatory  diseases,  where 
copious  bleeding  has  been  necessarily  resorted  to. 

The  usual  forms  in  which  bark  is  administered  are  powder, 
decoctions,  and  extract ; to  these  the  tincture  is  occasionally 
added. — (See  Sulphate  of  Quinia.) 

The  powder  is  very  effectual  where  the  stomach  will  bear  it, 
but,  when  persevered  in,  it  seldom  fails  to  create  nausea  and 
uneasiness,  which,  however,  is  often  relieved  by  the  addition 
of  some  aromatic,  or  by  taking  it,  if  the  case  admits,  in  Port 
wine.  A very  manifest  objection  to  the  powder  is  the  quan- 
tity of  inert  ligneous  matter  which  it  includes,  and  which  often 
loads  the  bowels  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  occasional 
administration  of  a purgative  necessary,  merely  to  get  rid  of 
the  powder  that  clogs  them.  If  bark  purges,  small  doses  of 
opium  may  be  conjoined  with  it ; if  it  constipates,  a little  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  confection  of  senna,  or  any  other  analogous 
adjunct,  may  be  used.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  of  course 
very  various.  It  has  been  given  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce 
in  twenty-four  hours,  but  half  a drachm,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  will  in  common  cases  prove  sufficient. 

A strong  decoction  is  a very  good  form  for  the  exhibition  of 
bark ; the  proportion  should  be  2 ounces  of  bruised  bark  to  a 
pint  of  water.  Two  ounces  of  this  decoction,  with  a drachm 
of  the  tincture,  four  times  a day,  is  a full  dose ; or  the  weaker 
decoction  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  extract. 

The  extract  of  bark  -,  if  carefully  prepared,  and,  above  all, 
dried  in  a very  moderate  heat,  is  an  effectual  preparation.  It 
admits  of  being  given  in  the  form  of  pills ; and,  dissolved  in 
syrup,  affbrds  a good  form  for  the  administration  of  bark  to 


j Howship  on  Diseasca  of  the  Intestines,  3d.  Edit.,  p.  269. 
oOlb  of  cinchona  yield  upon  an  average  about  20tb  of  aqueous  extract ; the 
same  quantity  of  bark  affords  about  12tb  of  resinous  extract  when  acted  upon  by 
alcohol. 
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children,  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  refuse  other  forms  of 
this  medicine. 

R Extract!  CinclionBO  3ij.  Solve  in 
Syrup!  Aurant!!  f5ij.  ut  fiat  S3Tupua. 

The  dose  of  this  syrup  may  be  a teaspoonful  every  two  or 
three  hours,  or  oftener  if  required  ; and,  where  the  bowels  ad- 
mit of  it,  may  be  acidulated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Pharmaceutical  chemists  have  long  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  active  principle  of  bark  ; to  determine 
whether  any  distinct  substance  exists  in  it  to  which  its  virtues 
are  to  be  ascribed.  Upon  this  subject,  a variety  of  specula- 
tions have  been  from  time  to  time  published  ; but  it  is  only 
lately  that  the  discovery  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  who  have  detected  in  cinchona  lancifolia  a pe- 
culiar crystallisable  and  salifiable  substance,  which  may  be 
called  cinchonia. 

The  following  analysis  will  furnish  some  idea  of  the  compo- 
nents of  this  bark ; but  the  quantity  of  soluble  matter  seems  to 
be  underrated. 


Ac!d  c!nchonate  of  ciuchonia 1-54 

Green  fatty  matter 0’79 

Res!n 2‘18 

Red  extractive 9 • 09 

Taumn 5*00 

Gum 4*40 

L!me  comb!ned  w!th  cmcbon!c  acid  . 1 • 40 
Woody  fibre 75'69 
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There  are  many  processes  by  which  cinchonia  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  Peruvian  bark,  but  the  following  is  perhaps  the 
simplest : — 

A pound  of  bruised  bark  is  boiled  in  about  a gallon  of  water, 
to  which  3 fluid  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid  have  been  previously 
added.  A similar  decoction  is  repeated  with  about  half  the 
quantity  of  liquid,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  soluble  matter  is  ex- 
tracted. The  decoctions  are  then  mixed  together  and  strained, 
and  powdered  slaked  lime  is  added  in  a proportion  somewhat 
greater  than  necessary  to  saturate  the  acid  ; the  precipitate 
that  ensues  (a  mixture  of  cinchonia  and  sulphate  of  lime)  is 
collected,  dried,  and  boiled  for  some  minutes  in  strong  alcohol, 
which  is  then  decanted  off  while  still  hot,  and  fresh  portions 
successively  added  for  the  repetition  of  the  same  operation, 
until  it  ceases  to  act  upon  the  residue,  which  is  now  merely 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  different  alcoholic  solutions  are  then 
put  into  a retort,  or  still,  and  considerably  evaporated,  during 
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which,  and  especially  on  cooling,  acicular  crystals  of  cinchonia 
are  deposited.  When  the  whole  is  thus  collected,  the  crystals, 
if  yellow  or  discoloured,  must  be  again  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  thus,  by  recrystallisation,  they  will  be  obtained 
colourless. 

Cinchonia  thus  procured  is  a white  crystallised  substance, 
of  a slightly  bitter  taste,  and  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 
With  most  of  the  acids  it  forms  intensely  bitter  and  crystal- 
lisable  compounds.  The  sulphate  of  cinchonia  crystallises  in 
prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  about  4 parts  of  water  at  bO  . When 
cinchonia  is  heated  in  a glass  tube  it  fuses,  and  at  a high  tem- 
perature is  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia  and  a 
copious  deposition  of  carbon.  It  appears  to  be  a ternary  com- 
pound of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  apparently  con- 
tains no  oxygen  b 

In  consequence  of  its  difficult  solubility  in  water,  cinchonia 
in  its  pure  state  is  not  w'ell  calculated  for  use  as  a medicine, 
but  the  sulphate  has  been  employed  with  great  success  in  all 
those  diseases  in  which  bark  is  used.  The  dose  is  from  1 to  3 
grains,  two  to  four  times  a day  : it  may  be  given  in  a pill,  and 
accompanied  with  other  bitters,  tonics,  or  aromatics. 

Neither  pure  cinchonia,  however,  nor  its  sulphate,  have 
been  much  used,  in  consequence  of  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  quinia,  an  analogous  principle  extracted  from  yellow 
bark,  and  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the  same  medical  pro- 
perties. 

Yellow  Bark  is  the  produce  of  the  Cinchona  cordifolia,  or 
heart-leaved  Cinchona.  The  tree  yielding  this  bark  is  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Loxa  and  Santa  Fe,  flowering  from  May 
to  September.  " It  is  a spreading  tree,  rising  on  a single,  erect, 
round  stem,  of  no  great  thickness,  and  covered  with  a smooth 
bark,  externally  of  a brownish-grey  colour.  The  younger 
branches  are  quadrangular,  smooth,  leafy,  sulcated,  and  tomen- 
tose  ; the  leaves,  which  are  about  9 inches  in  length,  are 
opposite,  petiolate,  spreading,  of  an  oblong  oval,  cordate  or 
egg-shaped,  entire,  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  ribbed  and 
pubescent  on  the  under,  with  the  petioles  flat  on  one  side  and 
roundish  on  the  other,  about  a thumb’s  length  in  breadth,  and 
of  a purple  colour ; but  the  leaves  of  this  species  vary  even 
more  than  those  of  lancifolia.  The  flowers  appear  in  large 
terminal  leafy  panicles,  supported  on  long,  compressed,  tetra- 
gonous  peduncles ; the  calyx  is  5-toothed,  downy,  and  of  a 
dull  purple  colour  ; the  corolla  internally  tomentose ; the  tube 
of  a diluted  red  colour;  the  limb  shaggy,  white  above  and 


* Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xvi.  p.  279. 
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purplish  below,  and  the  segments  spreading,  with  reflected 
tips  ; the  filaments  are  short,  supporting  linear  anthers,  bifid  at 
the  base,  which  reach  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla.  The  germen  is  tomentose,  and  changes  to  an 
oblong  narrow  capsule,  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length, 
marked  with  10  strim,  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  and  crowned 
with  the  calyx 

Yellow  bark  is  found  in  the  shops  chiefly  in  flat  pieces,  and 
in  large  rolls,  or  quills,  8 or  10  inches  long.  Its  external  epi- 
dermis is  brown  and  thick ; internally  its  colour  is  orange- 
brown.  In  smell  it  resembles  the  pale  bark,  but  its  taste  is 
much  more  decidedly  bitter,  and  scarcely  at  all  astringent. 

This  species  of  cinchona  has  never  been  in  the  same  esti- 
mation as  the  former ; it  has  been  deemed  less  febrifuge  and 
tonic,  and  generally  regarded  more  as  a simple  bitter  than  as 
possessing  the  decided  peculiarities  of  the  cinchona  lancifolia. 
The  experiments,  however,  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou  have 
taught  us  that  yellow  bark  includes  a peculiar  salifiable  sub- 
stance, separable  from  it  by  the  method  just  described,  and 
possessed  of  eminent  febrifuge  and  tonic  powers.  To  this 
substance,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  term  quinina  or 
quinia  has  been  applied.  It  is  uncrystallisable,  and  separates 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  the  form  of  a viscid  substance 
somew'hat  like  birdlime.  When  dried  in  a gentle  heat  it 
becomes  brown  and  brittle  ; but  if  very  cautiously  dried  in 
an  exhausted  vessel,  it  is  white  and  pulverulent,  fusible,  de- 
composed at  a dull  red  heat,  and,  in  addition  to  the  elements 
of  cinchonia,  affords  unequivocal  evidence  of  containing  oxy- 
gen, inasmuch  as  water  is  produced  during  its  destructive 
distillation. 

Sulphate  of  Quinia. — Quinia  com.bines  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  forms  a difficultly  soluble  salt,  in  small  silky  crystals,  per- 
fectly distinct  from  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  but,  like  it,  intensely 
bitter.  This  salt  consists,  in  its  anhydrous  state,  of — 

One  proportional  of  quinia “ 3C6  — 90‘15 

One  ditto  sulphuric  acid z::  40  zz  9-85 

406  100 

And  the  recently  prepared  crystals  contain  about  15  per 
cent,  of  water,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of — 

One  proportional  of  anhydrous  sulphate. . . zz  406  zz  74.94 
Eight  ditto  water (9X8)  zz  72  zz  15-06 

478  100 


‘ Lond.  Disp. 
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When  crystallised  sulphate  of  quinia  is  exposed  to  air,  it 
effloresces,  losing  about  three-fourths  of  its  water  of  crystalli- 
sation. It  is  in  this  effloresced  state  that  it  ought  to  be  used  in 
medicine.  Dried  at  a temperature  of  about  212°,  the  whole 
of  the  water  is  expelled,  and  the  dry  salt  remains. 

This  salt  readily  dissolves  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ; and  the 
solution,  slowly  evaporated,  yields  distinct  prismatic  crystals  of 
hmdphate  of  quinia,  composed  of — 

One  proportional  of  quinia =:  366  =:  62'03 

Two  ditto  sulphuric  acid (40X2)  = 80  = 13-56 

Sixteen  ditto  water (9X16)  — 144  = 24 '41 

590  100 

The  neutral  sulphate  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water, 
requiring  about  70  parts  of  cold,  and  30  parts  of  boiling  water, 
for  its  solution  ; the  latter  solution  deposits  crystals  as  it  cools. 
It  requires  about  60  parts  of  alcohol  for  its  solution  at  55°,  but 
is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether.  When  heated,  it  fuses,  and  then  burns, 
leaving  a bulky  charcoal.  The  high  price  of  this  salt  renders 
it  liable  to  adulteration,  so  that  it  should  be  purchased  from 
sources  which  can  be  depended  upon,  and  tested  as  to  purity 
before  it  is  received  into  stock.  The  greater  part  of  that  used 
in  this  country  is  prepared  in  Paris,  and  generally  extremely 
pure.  The  substances  occasionally  detected  in  it  are  water, 
sugar,  gum,  starch,  ammoniacal  salts,  and  some  earthy  salts, 
such  as  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  acetate  of 
lime^:  it  also  occasionally  contains  the  peculiar  crystalline 
compounds  known  to  chemists  under  the  names  of  caffein  and 
salicin.  Genuine  sulphate  of  quinia  ought  not  to  lose  more 
than  6 or  8 per  cent,  of  water,  though,  if  it  has  not  effloresced, 
it  will  occasionally  contain  more.  To  detect  sugar,  dissolve 
the  suspected  salt  in  warm  water,  and  precipitate  the  quinia 
by  the  careful  addition  of  weak  solution  of  potassa:  the  taste 
of  the  sugar,  no  longer  concealed  by  the  bitterness  of  the 
quinia,  will  then  become  evident.  Gum  and  starch  are  sepa- 
rable from  quinia  by  boiling  it  in  strong  alcohol,  which  leaves 
those  impurities  undissolved.  The  salts  of  ammonia  are  indi- 
cated by  the  ammoniacal  odour  which  is  evolved  on  mixing 
the  sulphate  with  a little  warm  solution  of  potassa.  Earthy 
salts  and  some  other  impurities  are  detected  by  burning  the 
sulphate  upon  a piece  of  platinum  leaf ; if  pure,  it  fuses,  flames, 
and  leaves  a bulky  charcoal,  which  may  gradually  be  burnt 
olf  without  residue  ; if  impure,  earthy  matters  remain.  Caflein 
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may  be  detected  by  digestion  in  pure  sulphuric  ether,  which 
dissolves  it,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  quinia  nearly  untouched. 
Salicin  is  of  more  dilRcult  detection,  since  it  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether,  but  it  is  more  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  than  sulphate 
of  quinia,  and  its  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  caustic  ammo- 
nia. Pure  sulphate  of  quinia,  decomposed  by  weak  solution 
of  potassa,  ought  always  to  leave  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  quinia, 
dried  at  212°. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  has  been  exhibited  in  doses  of  from 
1 to  5 grains  three  or  four  times  a day,  though  8 grains  are  by 
some  regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  bark.  It  appears 
most  prudent  to  begin  with  small  doses,  and,  if  they  answer 
the  intended  purpose,  not  to  increase  them  ; if  not,  they  may 
be  augmented  till  the  disease  feels  the  influence  of  the  remedy; 
but  in  large  doses  this  salt  will  be  found  to  nauseate,  to  create 
weight  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  attended  by  thirst,  a white 
tongue,  and  a quickened  and  hardened  pulse,  symptoms  which 
of  course  should  be  watched. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  to  agree  best  when  administered  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  provided  this  plan  is  not  otherwise 
contra-indicated.  The  following  formulm  may  therefore  be 
adopted : — 

R Quinia)  Sulphatis  3j. 

Conservae  llosae  q.  s.  ut  fiat  piluia)  xx.  quarum  sumatur  una 
vel  duae  ter  die  cum  haustu  sequenti. 

R Decoct.  Cinchon®  fgiss. 

Acid.  Sulphur.  Dilut.  iqxv. 

Syrup.  Aurant.  f3j.  M. 

The  compound  infusion  of  roses  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  an 
elegant  vehicle  for  sulphate  of  quinia. 

R Quini®  Sulphatis  gr.  ij. 

Infus.  Ros®  Compos.  f3xj. 

Tinct.  Cort.  Aurant. 

Syrupi  ejusdem,  aa  f^ss. 

M.  fiat  haustus  bis  die  sumendus. 

It  is  presumed  in  these  preparations  of  cinchonia  and  quinia, 
that  we  possess  all  the  activity  of  the  respective  barks,  unin- 
cumbered by  inert  matters,  which  nauseate  the  stomach  and 
load  the  bowels  in  cases  where  large  and  continuous  doses  are 
requisite ; and  experience,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  seems  to  justify 
this  opinion.  The  most  severe  test  of  the  virtues  of  cinchonia 
and  quinia  seems  to  be  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  the 
most  obstinate  agues  have  been  very  effectually  treated  by 
sulphate  of  quinia.  In  very  delicate  constitutions,  and  in  many 
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of  the  diseases  of  children,  these  remedies  are  also  of  essential 
service. 

Ked  Bark  is  the  produce  of  the  Cinchona  oblongifolia. 
This  is  a tall  tree,  covered  with  brown,  smooth  bark ; the 
leaves  are  large,  entire,  pale  and  glossy  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  veined  beneath ; they  are  oblong,  oval,  and  supported 
on  flat  petioles;  the  stipulas  are  supra-axillary,  opposite, 
contiguous,  united  at  the  base,  and  of  an  obovate  figure  ; the 
flowers  are  in  large,  erect,  compound,  terminal  panicles,  on 
long,  many-flowered  peduncles ; the  calyx  is  purple,  small, 
and  5-toothed  ; the  corolla  white,  with  the  limb  spreading 
and  hairy  within  ; the  filaments,  which  are  very  short,  are 
inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  support  oblong  an- 
thers, bifid  at  the  base.  The  capsules  are  large,  oblong, 
slightly  striated,  and  curved,  and  crowned  by  the  calyx. 

Red  bark  occurs  in  commerce  in  flat  and  quilled  pieces, 
covered  with  a reddish-brown  epidermis,  and  internally  of  a 
fibrous  texture,  and  a rusty  red  tint.  It  tastes  more  astringent 
but  less  bitter  than  the  yellow  bark,  and  has  not  the  peculiar 
aromatic  austerity  of  pale  bark.  It  contains  both  cinchonia 
and  quinia.  This  bark  is  scarcely  used  medicinally,  though 
the  decoction  is  a very  good  astringent  febrifuge. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  regard  to  the  above  varieties  of  cin- 
chona, that  their  infusions  all  redden  delicate  vegetable  blues, 
a property  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  a'  peculiar  acid 
to  which  the  term  Jcinic  acid  has  been  applied,  and  which  is 
combined  with  the  cinchonia  and  quinia,  so  as  to  form  acid  salts. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Decoctum  Cinchoncs.  Infusum  Cinchonee 
Tmct.  Cinchon.  Tinct.  Cinchon.  compos.  Tinct.  Cinchon.  ammoniata 
Extractum  Cinchonee.  Extr.  Cinch,  resinos. 

CINNAMOMI  CORTEX — The  Liber  or  Inner  Bark  of 
the  Laurus  cinnamomum^. 

CINNAMOMI  OLEUM — The  Oil  of  the  Bark, 

The  cinnamon  tree  is  a native  of  Ceylon  ; it  attains  a 
height  of  about  20  feet,  the  trunk  extending  about  6 feet 
in  length,  and  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter,  sending  off  nu- 
merous branches  covered  with  a smooth  bark;  the  leaves 
stand  in  opposite  pairs  upon  short  footstalks  ; they  are  ovate- 
oblong,  obtusely  pointed,  entire,  firm,  from  3 to  5 inches  long, 
bright  green,  and  marked  with  3 longitudinal  nerves  ; the 
common  peduncles  grow  from  the  younger  branches,  and, 
after  dividing,  produce  the  flowers  in  a paniculated  umbel ; 
the  petals  are  6,  oval,  pointed,  concave,  spreading,  of  a yellow- 

' ^'J****  apptllatioa  so  associates  itself  in  the  mind  with  kino,  that  1 should  sug" 
gest  the  term  cinchojiic  acid  as  preferable. 

Cl,  9.  Ord.  1.  Enueandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord,  Lauri. 
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ish  colour,  the  3 outermost  broader  than  the  others ; the  9 
filaments  are  shorter  than  the  corolla,  flattish,  erect,  standing 
in  ternaries,  and  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  3 innermost  are  2 
small  glands  ; the  anthers  are  double,  and  unite  over  the  top 
of  the  filament ; the  germen  is  oblong,  the  style  simple,  of  the 
length  of  the  stamina,  and  the  stigma  triangular  and  depressed: 
the  fruit  resembles  a small  olive ; it  is  of  a blue  colour,  inserted 
in  the  corolla,  and  contains  an  oblong  nut. 

Cinnamon  is  'svell  known  as  a warm,  sweet,  and  pungent 
aromatic.  It  is  found  in  trade  of  very  different  qualities,  the 
best  being  nearly  as  thin  as  paper,  breaking  splintery,  and  of 
a yellow-brown  colour  ; other  varieties  are  coarser  and  thicker, 
break  shorter,  and  are  considerably  less  pungent  and  sweet. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Chinese  cinnamon.  The 
finest  cinnamon  is  imported  exclusively  from  Ceylon,  though  it 
also  thrives  in  Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  the  Eastern  Islands,  and 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  Brazils  and  elsewhere. 

The  principal  use  of  cinnamon  is  as  an  accompaniment  to 
other  medicines,  especially  those  which  are  nauseous,  bitter,  or 
flatulent  upon  the  stomach : at  the  same  time  we  often  avail 
ourselves  of  its  warmth  and  astringency  in  bow'el  complaints, 
and  here  the  tincture  is  a good  form.  In  common  diarrhoea, 
for  instance,  connected  with  dyspeptic  acid,  3 table-spoonsful, 
three  or  four  times  a day,  of  the  following  mixture,  rarely  prove 
ineffectual. 

R Misturae  Cretae  fgv. 

Tinctur.  Cinnam.  fgj.  M. 

The  genuine  oil  of  cinnamon  is  exceeding  hot,  aromatic,  and 
sweet ; but  its  flavour,  when  a little  diluted,  is  singularly  rich 
and  agreeable,  and  very  different  from  that  of  oil  of  cassia, 
which  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it,  and  with  which  it  is 
occasionally  adulterated.  It  sinks  in  water.  It  is  chiefly  im- 
ported from  Ceylon  ; and  in  doses  of  from  4 to  8 drops,  rubbed 
down  with  sugar  and  yolk  of  egg,  and  mixed  with  a little  cin- 
namon-water and  wine,  it  forms  an  agreeable  and  powerful 
stimulant,  as  in  the  following  mixture  : — 

R Vitelli  Ovi  No.  j. 

Olei  Cinnamomi  ii|xx.  Misce  optime,  et  adde 
Vini  Albi  (IMadeira  or  Sheriy), 

Aqu®  Cinnamomi  iia  f5'ij* 

Aqu®  distillatffi  f5ij. 

Sacchari  purif.  3ij. 

Misce.  Sumantur  cochlearia  tria  ampla  pro  dosi. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Tinciura  Cinnamomi.  Tinciura  Cinnamomi 
composita.  Spiritus  Cinnamomi.  Aqua  Cmnamomi.  Pulvis  Cinna- 
momi compositus. 
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COCCUS — Coccus  Cacti — Cochineal. — This  valuable  in- 
sect is  imported  from  Mexico  and  New  Spain,  where  it  feeds 
on  several  species  of  cactus.  It  is  small,  rugose,  and  of  a deep 
mulberry  colour ; and,  except  in  the  males,  which  are  scarce, 
the  head  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  body : they  are 
without  wings,  and  very  sluggish  and  torpid.  They  are  scraped 
from  the  plants  into  bags,  killed  by  boiling  water,  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun  ; those  insects  are  preferred  which  are  plump, 
dry,  and  of  a silvery  appearance.  Those  which  are  of  a dark 
hue  yield  a less  brilliant  powder. 

The  great  consumption  of  cochineal  is  by  the  dyers  of 
scarlet  cloth.  In  pharmacy  its  principal  use  is  as  a colouring 
material,  and  as  such  it  is  added  to  several  tinctures.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  allaying  the  spasmodic  action  in  whoop- 
ing cough,  especially  when  administered  with  carbonate  of 
potassa ; but  its  efficacy  is  at  least  very  doubtful,  and  generally 
discredited. 

The  principal  adulteration  to  which  cochineal  is  liable  is  the 
admixture  of  a manufactured  imitation  composed  of  coloured 
dough.  These  spurious  grains  are  detected  by  the  action  of 
boiling  water,  which  dissolves  and  disintegrates  them,  while  it 
has  little  action  upon  the  genuine  insect. 

COLCHICl  RADIX  et  SEMINA— T/ie  recent  Root,  and 
the  Seeds  of  the  Colchicum  Autumnale  or  Meadow  Saffron. — 
This  is  a hardy  perennial,  found  in  meadows,  and  bearing  a 
purple  flower  in  September;  its  bulbous  root  then  decays,  and 
the  new  bulbs  are  in  greatest  perfection  from  early  in  June  to 
the  middle  of  August.  The  bulb  is  solid,  oval,  and  covered 
with  a brown  membrane ; the  leaves  are  radical  and  spear- 
shaped  ; they  die  away  before  the  autumn,  and  are  followed 
by  the  flower,  which  has  no  calyx,  is  pale  pink,  springs  directly 
from  the  bulb,  and  consists  of  a tube  about  6 inches  long,  half 
of  which  is  hid  in  the  ground,  and  a limb  divided  into  6 lance- 
shaped segments ; the  filaments  are  about  half  the  length  of 
these  segments,  united  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  sup- 
port yellow  erect  anthers  ; the  stigmas  are  revolute  ; the  fruit 
is  a 3-lobed  and  celled  capsule,  on  a thick,  short  peduncle  ; 
the  germen  remains  underground  till  the  spring,  when  it  rises 
with  the  leaves  ; the  seeds  are  ripe  in  June. 

The  bulbs  contain  an  acrid  milky  juice,  in  which  Messrs. 
Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  detected  a peculiar  salifiable  body 
which  they  call  veratrine,  and  to  which  they  ascribe  the  acri- 
mony and  efficacy  of  the  plant.  Vinegar  and  wine  are  its  best 
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solvents.  “ To  preserve  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  the  bulb,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  dug  up,  should  be  cut  into  transverse 
slices  not  thicker  than  l-8th  of  an  inch,  and  dried  by  placing 
the  slices  upon  clean  white  paper,  distinct  from  each  other,  with- 
out heat,  or  at  a very  low  temperature.  The  test  of  the  drug 
being  good  and  properly  dried  is  the  appearance  of  a blue  colour 
on  rubbing  it  with  a little  distilled  vinegar  and  alcoholic  solution 
of  guaiacum.  The  slices  also  should  not  appear  deeply  notched, 
or  panduriform,  as  this  is  the  mark  of  the  bulb  having  begun 
to  empty  itself  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  bulbs,  and 
consequently  to  suffer  in  its  medicinal  powers  from  the  chemi- 
cal change  which  at  this  period  its  contents  must  necessarily 
undergo  for  the  nourishment  of  the  offsets.  It  should  be  kept 
in  slices  in  well-stopped  bottles  h” 

100  parts  of  fresh  colchicum,  gathered  in  autumn,  contain, 


according  to  Stoltze, — 

Starch  10‘42 

Veratria  and  bitter  extractive  (gallate  of  veratria.'*) 2 ‘20 

Extractive  (oxidized) 1 • 24 

Gum  and  sugar 4 '47 


Volatile  matter  smelling  of  horseradish,  fibre,  water,  and  loss.  .81  • 67 

100 

Colchicum  seems  originally  to  have  been  recommended  as  a 
diuretic  in  dropsical  affections,  but  as  such  it  is  vei-y  whimsical 
and  uncertain  in  its  action.  In  gout,  it  may  almost  be  called  ' 
a specific,  for  it  very  rarely  fails  to  break  up  the  paroxysm, 
sometimes  acting  upon  the  bowels,  at  others  upon  the  kidneys 
and  skin,  and  often  without  any  apparent  accompanying  effect. 

In  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism  it  is  also  a valuable  remedy  ; 
a single  dose  will  often  allay  obstinate  pains  of  the  joints  and 
tendinous  expansions.  Small  doses  frequently  repeated  are 
sometimes  preferable,  and,  if  they  operate  favourably,  they 
generally  increase  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  remove  the  red 
sediment  which  in  such  cases  it  usually  deposits  when  cold. 

Some  attention  -is  requisite  as  to  the  form  in  which  colchi- 
cum is  administered.  SirEverard  Home  ascribes  much  of  the 
griping  and  nauseating  effect  that  sometimes  follows  the  use 
of  the  wine  to  the  sediment  which  forms  in  it,  and  which  may 
be  removed  without  injury  to  the  specific  effect  of  the  medicine. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  a wine  and  a vinegar  of  col- 
chicum, the  former  being  much  stronger  than  the  latter,  and 
most  inconveniently  prone  to  decomposition.  Acids  are  said 
to  render  the  operation  of  colchicum  violent  and  drastic ; 
whilst  alkalies  produce  a milder  but  not  less  efficacious  opera- 
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tion  ; aad  the  acetic  tincture,  or  even  the  wine,  may  without 
impropriety  be  administered  with  magnesia.  About  n^xx.  of 
the  vinum  colchici  may  be  regarded  as  a medium  dose,  and 
may  be  taken  when  the  paroxysms  of  pain  are  violent : the 
evening  is  the  best  time  for  its  administration,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a good  form : — 

R Vini  Colchici  min.  xxv. 

Magnes.  Carbon.  3j. 

Aquse  Cinnam. 

Aquae  aa  f^ss.  M. 

Mr.  Thomson  observes  that,  of  the  saturated  vinous  infusion 
made  by  macerating  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  dried  bulb 
in  12  ounces  of  white  wine,  from  30  to  60  minims  may  be 
taken  whenever  the  patient  is  in  pain.  The  London  Phar- 
macopoeia directs  the  fresh  root,  probably  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  its  being  carelessly  dried  ; but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  if  the  fresh  roots  be  not  used  as  soon  as  removed  from 
the  earth,  the  process  of  vegetation  goes  on,  and  their  qualities 
are  nearly  as  effectually  changed  as  if  they  had  remained 
buried. 

The  celebrated  specific  for  gout,  known  under  the  name  of 
Eau  Medicinale  d' Husson,  is  a vinous  infusion  of  colchicum. 

A vinous  infusion,  or  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  colchicum,  has 
lately  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Williams,  of  Ipswich,  as 
possessing  the  virtues  of  the  root  without  many  of  its  perni- 
cious qualities.  Its  influence  upon  the  gout  appears  ascertain 
as  that  of  the  root,  whilst  it  is  less  liable  to  purge  and  nauseate. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Acetum  Colchici.  Vinum  Colchici. 
COLOCYNTHIDIS  PULPA  — T/ie  Pu/p  of  the  Bitter 
Apple,  or  Cucumber — The  Emit  of  the  Cucumis  Colocynthis^. 
The  root  is  annual,  white,  and  divided  into  branches,  which 
run  deep  into  the  ground  ; the  stems  are  haii*y  and  trailing ; 
the  leaves  are  triangular,  obtuse,  sinuated,  hairy,  green  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  rough  and  pale  beneath ; the  flowers 
are  yellow,  solitary,  and  appear  at  the  axillae  of  the  leaves ; 
the  calyx  of  the  male  flowers  is  hell-shaped,  and  divided  at 
the  brim  into  5 tapering  segments  ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
bell-shaped,  and  divided  at  the  limb  into  5 pointed  segments; 
the  filaments  are  3,  2 of  which  are  bifid  at  the  apex, — they 
are  short  and  inserted  into  the  calyx ; the  anthers  are  linear, 
long,  erect,  and  adhere  together  on  the  outer  side  ; the  calyx 
and  corolla  of  the  female  flower  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
male ; the  3 filaments  are  without  anthers ; the  style  is  short, 
cylindrical,  and  furnished  with  3 stigmata,  which  are  thick, 
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gibbous,  and  bent  outwards  ; the  fruit  is  round,  and  as  large 
as  an  orange,  divided  into  3 cells,  abounding  in  pulpy  matter, 
intersected  by  cellular  matter,  and  includes  many  ovate  com- 
pressed seeds.  The  flowers  appear  from  May  to  August. 

The  fruit  is  imported  dried,  and  generally  peeled.  The 
dried  pulp  is  white,  very  light  and  spongy,  and  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a mucilaginous  and  intensely  bitter 
solution,  which,  evaporated  to  dryness,  furnishes  the  extractum 
colocynthidis  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  a preparation  very  rarely 
employed,  and  indeed  rendered  useless  by  the  compound  ex- 
tract, which  is  a valuable  purge.  When  given  alone,  colo- 
cynth,  in  the  form  of  powder  or  extract,  is  apt  to  be  drastic  and 
violent  in  its  operation,  and  in  large  doses  produces  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  bloody  motions,  and  other  untoward  symptoms. 

The  extractum  colocynthidis  compositum  is  a very  judicious 
and  useful  combination  of  purgatives,  and  may  be  administered 
either  alone  or  with  calomel.  The  average  dose  is  from  5 to 
1.0  grains,  which  seldom  fails  to  clear  the  bowels  in  2 or  3 co- 
pious evacuations.  If  administered  in  insufficient  doses,  it 
sometimes  gripes  and  nauseates,  and  the  bowels  remain  dis- 
turbed till  a larger  dose,  or  some  other  purgative,  is  given. 

The  greatest  difference  will  be  found  in  the  activity  of  this 
extract,  obtained  from  different  sources  ; half  a drachm  of  one 
sample  being  sometimes  less  purgative  than  10  grains  of  ano- 
ther. This  arises  either  from  carelessness  in  its  preparation, 
as  when  it  is  burnt;  or  inattention  to  the  goodness  of  its  ingre- 
dients ; or,  not  unfrequently,  to  fraudulent  substitution  of 
some  of  its  components.  It  is  said  that  the  seeds  of  colocynth 
are  sometimes  substituted  for  an  equal  weight  of  pulp  ; if  so, 
the  extract  must  be  much  less  active,  as  the  seeds,  though  their 
extract  is  purgative,  yield  very  little  of  it.  That  colocynth 
pulp  which  is  dense  and  deep  grey,  or  dirty  brown,  is  unhealthy, 
or  has  been  injured  in  drying,  and  should  be  rejected. 

Meissner  obtained  from  100  parts  of  dry  pith  of  colocynth — 

Colocynthia  (a  peculiar  bitter  principle) ...  1 8 • 4 


Sligfctly  bitter  extractive lO'O 

Bitter  fixed  oil 4*4 

Resin,  insoluble  in  ether 13 '2 

Gum  and  starch 24’  1 

Phosphate  of  lime 2-7 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 3 • 0 

Fibre 19-2 

Water 5-0 


100 

Officinal  Preparations.  Extractum  Colocynthidis,  Extractum  Colo- 
cynthidis compositum. 
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CONII  FOLIA  ET  SEMINA — The  Leaves  and  Seeds  of 
IheConium  maculaium  \ or  common  Hemlock. — This  is  a very 
common  umbelliferous  biennial,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Its  stem  and  leaves  emit  when  rubbed  a strong  and  peculiar 
odour,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  cat’s  urine. 

The  root  is  biennial,  tapering,  often  forked,  8 or  10  inches 
long,  and  finger-thick;  the  stalk  is  5 or  6 feet  high,  round, 
shining,  and  speckled,  towards  the  top  branched  and  striated, 
near  the  bottom  about  3 inches  in  circumference,  and  covered 
by  a powdery  bluish  exudation ; the  lower  leaves  are  large, 
tripinnated,  shining  green,  standing  upon  long  striated  concave 
footstalks,  which  proceed  from  the  joints  of  the  stem;  the 
upper  smaller  leaves  are  bipinnated,  and  placed  at  the  divisions 
of  the  branches  ; the  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels,  universal 
and  partial,  and  composed  of  several  striated  radii ; the  uni- 
versal involucrura  consists  of  5 or  7 leaves,  lanceolated,  whitish 
at  the  margin,  and  bent  downwards ; the  partial  involucrum  is 
composed  of  3 or  4 leaves  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
radical  stalk ; the  petals  are  5,  oval,  white,  and  curl  inwards 
at  their  points  ; the  stamina  are  about  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
and  crowned  with  whitish  anthers ; the  2 styles  are  filiform, 
inclining  inwards,  and  terminated  by  round  stigmas  ; the  fruit 
is  oval,  striated,  consisting  of  2 irregularly-hemispherical,  stri- 
ated brownish  seeds. 

The  leaves  should  be  collected  for  pharmaceutical  use  just 
before  the  plant  flowers,  and  the  stalks  having  been  picked  off, 
they  should,  if  intended  for  powder,  be  carefully  dried,  either 
by  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  or  in  a very  moderately  heated 
stove.  In  this  state  they  may  be  preserved  in  green  glass 
bottles  ; or  the  powder  may  be  kept  in  closely-stopped  opaque 
phials.  If  intended  for  extract,  the  leaves  should  be  bruised 
in  their  freshest  state,  and  the  juice  expressed  and  immediately 
evaporated. 

Hemlock  is  a powerful  narcotic,  and  often  very  serviceable 
as  a substitute  for,  or  accompaniment  to  opium.  In  allaying 
morbid  irritability  of  the  system,  attended,  by  any  local  or  ge- 
neral excess  of  vascular  action,  as  in  certain  stages  of  phthisis, 
in  the  coughs  that  are  apt  to  hang  about  patients  who  have 
sufl'ered  from  pleurisy  or  peripneumony,  in  glandular  tumours, 
and  unhealthy  sores,  hemlock  is  generally  preferable  to  opium. 
It  has  also  been  found  of  use  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
especially  in  whooping  cough. 

3 he  best  forms  of  its  exhibition  are  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  and  the  extract;  these  may  also  be  united.  They 
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may  be  given  in  3 to  5 grain  doses,  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a day  till  tliey  produce  tranquillity  ; they  sometimes 
admit  of  being  augmented  to  20  grains,  but  the  dose  must  be 
modified  according  to  the  effect  produced  ; and  if  nausea  and 
a tendency  to  vertigo  should  ensue,  it  must  be  forthwith  re- 
duced. 

The  following  pills  are  very  effectual  in  allaying  common 
cough  and  pulmonary  irritation,  and  three  or  four  of  them 
may  be  taken  at  bed-time  to  relieve  the  restlessness  occasioned 
by  rheumatic  or  other  local  pains  : — 

R Extract.  Conii, 

Ptilv.  Ipecac,  compos,  aa  gr.  v. 

M.  ft.  pilul®  du®  hord  decubitfis  sumend®. 

An  over-dose  of  hemlock  produces  giddiness,  Avandering  of 
the  mind,  dilated  pupil,  convulsive  motions  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  stupor,  and  the  other  .symptoms  of  this  class  of 
poisons.  These  are  said  to  be  counteracted  by  vinegar  and 
the  vegetable  acids. 

Hemlock  is  occasionally  applied  externally  to  allay  the  pain 
of  irritable  ulcers  and  cancerous  sores ; sometimes  it  is  singu- 
larly effectual,  at  others  it  seems  inert,  and  sometimes  appears 
to  increase  irritation.  The  powder,  mixed  with  a bread  and 
Avater  poultice,  is  tbe  usual  form  of  applying  it. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  efficacy  of  hemlock  resides  in  a pe- 
culiar alcaline  principle,  Avhich  has  been  called  conia,  combined 
in  the  herb  Avith  a distinct  acid  (coneic  acid),  but  this  requires 
further  investigation.  Conia  is  said  to  be  easily  volatilised  : 
those  preparations,  therefore,  of  hemlock  Avhich  have  been 
least  exposed  to  heat,  and  the  extract  prepared  in  vacuo,  Avill 
probably  be  most  effectual. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Extraetum  conii. 

CONTRA.JERViE  RADIX— TAe  Root  of  the  Dorstenia 
Contmjerva} — Contrajerva  Root. — This  plant  has  a perennial, 
tapering,  unequal,  compact,  rugose  root,  brown  e.xternally, 
Avhitish  Avithin,  and  furnished  Avith  fibres;  the  leaves  are  of 
irregular  shape,  lobed,  dentated,  pointed,  veined,  and  placed 
upon  long  radical  footstalks,  Avhich  are  Avinged  tOAvards  the 
leaves  ; the  floAver-stems  are  round,  simple,  rise  several  inches 
in  height,  and  each  supports  an  irregular  quadrangular  recep- 
tacle, containing  the  parts  of  fructification  ; the  floAAers  are 
male  and  female,  immersed  in  the  common  receptacle,  and 
occupying  its  entire  disc;  the  former  consist  of  2 slender,  short 
filaments,  Avith  yellow  anthers  (not  therefore  tetrandria),  the 
latter  of  a roundish  germen,  supporting  a simple  style,  termi- 
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nafed  by  an  obtuse  stigma  ; the  capsule,  when  ripe,  possesses 
an  elastic  power  by  which  the  seed  is  ejected. 

Contrajerva  root  is  imported  from  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  might  safely  remain  without  any  loss  to 
medicine.  It  is  a warm  bitter,  and  mixed  with  chalk  forms 
the  pulvis  contrajerveB  compositus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  a 
preparation  as  useless  as  its  basis.  The  old  physicians  consi- 
dered it  as  an  antidote  to  all  poisons,  except  corrosive  sublimate. 

COPAIBA— TAe  liquid  Resin  of  the  Copaifera  officinalis  \ 
commonly  called  Balsam  of  Copivi. — The  copaiva  tree  is 
high,  branching,  and  covered  by  brown  rough  bark  ; the  leaves 
are  large,  pinnated,  with  4 pairs  of  pinnae,  which  are  alter- 
nate ; they  are  pointed,  ovate,  and  stand  upon  short  foot- 
stalks; the  flowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  terminal  branched 
sjiikes : there  is  no  calyx : the  petals  are  4,  oblong,  acute, 
concave,  and  spreading ; the  filaments  are  10,  slender,  in- 
curved, rather  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  crowned  by  oblong 
incumbent  anthers ; the  germen  is  round,  compressed,  and 
stands  upon  a short  pedicle;  the  style  is  filiform,  incurved,  as 
long  as  the  filaments,  and  having  an  obtuse  stigma  ; the  fruit 
is  an  oval  bivalvular  pod,  containing  one  egg-shaped  seed,  in- 
volved in  a berried  arillus.  It  is  native  in  South  America,  and 
copaiva  balsam  is  probably  derived  from  several  species. 

This  liquid  resin,  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
is  imported  from  Brazil  in  small  casks.  It  has  the  consistency 
of  oil,  but  is  more  viscid  and  glutinous  ; a pale-yellow  colour; 
a peculiar  and  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  disagreeable  only  to 
those  who  have  taken  it  as  a medicine  ; and  a pungent  nauseous 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .950.  It  communicates  flavour 
to  water  shaken  with  it,  and  is  perfectly  soluble  in  about  8 
parts  of  alcohol,  and  in  ether  in  any  proportion.  When  rubbed 
upon  paper  and  dried,  it  leaves  an  apparently  greasy  stain, 
but  this  differs  from  that  of  oil,  by  admitting  of  being  written 
over  with  common  ink.  If  adulterated  with  oil,  the  stain  would 
of  course  be  truly  greasy,  but  I have  rarely  met  Avith  any 
samples  which  I have  seen  reason  to  believe  either  spurious  or 
sophisticated  ; though  the  appearance  of  the  article  as  it  occurs 
in  trade  differs  considerably,  yet  this  is  probably  owing  to  the 
circumstances  under  Avhich  it  is  collected. 

The  term  balsam  being  now  generally  restricted  to  compounds 
of  resin  and  benzoic  acid,  is  not  applicable  to  this  substance ; 
nor  is  it  strictly  a liquid  resin,  but  a compound  of  volatile  oil 
and  resinous  matter.  When  distilled,  the  former,  which'  is 
highly  odorous  and  pungent,  and  upon  which  the  virtues  of 
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copaiba  depend,  passes  over,  and  there  remains  an  insipid  resin 
in  the  retort,  which  has  sometimes  been  employed  in  medicine 
under  the  name  of  inspissated  copivi  balsam. 

The  proportion  of  oil  to  resin  is  about  40  to  60. 

Copaiba  has  long  been  celebrated  in  the  cure  of  gleets,  fluor 
albus,  and  other  similar  discharges  unattended  by  active  in- 
flammation, and  more  lately  it  has  been  found  efiective  in  the 
relief  of  haemorrhoidal  affections.  Its  principal  operation  is 
diuretic,  and  in  large  doses  it  proves  gently  aperient.  AVhere 
there  is  inflammatory  action  going  on  anywhere  in  the  urinary 
canals,  this  medicine  should  be  avoided  ; yet  I have  seen  it  of 
service  in  allaying  the  irritation  and  diminishing  the  secretion 
of  red  or  uric  sand. 

It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  15  to  40  drops  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  either  upon  water,  or  triturated  into  an  emulsion 
by  the  aid  of  yolk  of  egg  or  gum  arabic.  One  drachm  has 
been  administered  three  times  a day  in  piles,  and  in  this  dose 
it  generally  purges.  It  is  apt  to  nauseate,  and  I think  more 
so  when  given  in  emulsion  than  when  simply  swallowed  with 
plain  water,  but  the  effect  may,  in  some  degree,  be  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  some  aromatic  water  to  the  emulsion  of  co- 
paiba, as  in  the  following ; — 

R Mucilaginis  Acaciae  3iss. 

Copaibae  3ss.  tere  sitnul  et  adde  gradatim 
Aquae  Menthao  viridis 
Tincturae  Capsici  niv. 

M.  fiat  haustus,  bis  vel  ter  quotidie  sumendus. 

CORIANDRI  SEMINA — The  Seeds  of  the  Coriandrum 
sativum^. — The  coriander,  though  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  is  common  in  corn-fields,  and  any  rich  soil  on  the  road 
side  ; it  is  an  annual,  with  an  erect,  round,  branched,  smooth 
stalk,  about  2 feet  high;  the  leaves  are  variously  pinnated; 
the  flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  are  reddish-white,  and 
placed  in  terminal  umbels  ; the  general  corolla  is  irregular  and 
unequal ; the  petals  are  5,  oblong,  bent  inwards  ; the  5 filaments 
are  slender,  and  furnished  with  roundish  yellow  anthers  ; the 
globular  germen  is  placed  below  the  insertion  of  the  corolla, 
and  supports  2 short  styles,  bent  in  opposite  directions,  and 
terminated  by  simple  stigmas ; the  fruit  is  globular,  and  divi- 
sible into  2 seeds.  Coriander  seeds  have  a sweet  and  rather 
nauseous  aromatic  flavour.  They  are  considered  as  carmina- 
tive and  stomachic,  but  the  Materia  Medica  teems  with  pre- 
ferable substitutes,  and  they  might  have  been  conveniently 
rejected. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Confectio  SenJice. 
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CORNUA — The  Horn  of  the  Cervus Elaphus : Stags'  Horns. 
—Hartshorn  shavings  yield  to  boiling  water  about  one-fourth 
of  gelatine.  Four  ounces,  boiled  in  a quart  of  water  down  to 
a pint,  strained,  and  set  aside  to  cool,  yield  a tremulous  jelly, 
but  the  flavour  is  always  somewhat  disagreeable,  and  savours 
of  glue.  .Telly  is  a nutritious  article  of  diet,  but  cannot  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Materia  Medica. 

GRETA — Carbonas  Calcis  friabilis  — Chalk.  — Prepared 
chalk,  or  that  which  has  been  cleansed  and  powdered  by  elu- 
triation,  has  long  been  used  in  medicine  as  an  anti-acid  and 
absorbent,  and  is  sometimes  improperly  termed  an  astringent. 
In  conjunction  with  astringents,  it  relieves  those  diarrhoeas 
which  are  excited  by  acid  matter  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. Chalk  is  sometimes  useful  upon  the  same  principle 
that  we  administer  magnesia,  in  calculous  affections  ; but  it  is 
not  often  thus  employed. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Creta  preparata.  Pulvis  Cretce  compos.  Pulv. 
Cretce  compos,  cum  Opio. 

CROCI  STIGMATA — The  Stigmas  of  the  Crocus  sativus^. 
— This  is  a perennial  bulbous  plant,  probably  a native  of  Asia, 
but  cultivated  for  medical  use  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  England  chiefly  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex.  In  Sep- 
tember it  bears  a violet  flower,  the  stigma  of  which  is  tripartite, 
of  a very  dark  orange  colour,  and  peculiar  odour.  The  stigmas, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flower,  and  carefully  dried,  form 
the  saffron  of  commerce.  Next  to  English  saffron,  that  im- 
ported from  France  and  Sicily  is  preferred  to  the  Spanish, 
which  is  usually  greasy  and  carelessly  cured.  The  petals  of 
marigold  and  of  safflower  are  sometimes  used  to  adulterate 
saffron  : but  they  are  detected  by  infusion  in  water,  when  they 
unfold,  and  are  easily  recognised.  Saffron  from  which  a por- 
tion of  colouring  matter  has  already  been  extracted  is  some- 
times fraudulently  blended  with  the  genuine  drug  ; it  then  has  a 
dingy  aspect,  and  yields  a paler  infusion  than  it  should  do.  A 
kind  of  saffron  compressed  into  cakes  is  also  found  in  trade  ; it 
is  very  inferior  to  the  former,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a colouring 
matter  by  confectioners. 

Good  safiron  should  be  of  a very  bright  colour,  not  too 
moist,  of  a warm  and  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  a peculiar  odour 
remarkably  adhering  to  the  clothes.  Its  aqueous  and  spiritu- 
ous infusions  should  be  of  a bright  and  very  deep  golden-yel- 
low colour;  sulphuric  acid  renders  it  blue,  and  nitric  acid 
green ; with  other  re-agents  it  assumes  other  colours  ; hence 


’ Cl.  3.  Ord.  1.  Triuudria  Monogyiiia.  Nal,  Ord.  Irides, 
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Bouillon  la  Grange  considers  it  as  a peculiar  variety  of  vege- 
table extract,  and  calls  it  poly chroite. 

100  parts  of  saffron  contain,  according  to  Vogel — 


Volatile  oil  7-5 

Wax 0-5 

Polychroite 65  ■ 0 

Gum  6‘5 

Albumen 0*5 

Water 10-0 

W oody fibre lO'O 
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Saffron  was  once  regarded  as  powerfully  exhilarating  and 
antispasmodic,  and  was  especially  famous  for  its  supposed 
emmenagogue  powers  : “ in  one  or  two  instances,”  says  Dr. 
Cullen,  “ I have  had  some  reason  to  believe  in  its  power  of 
this  kind,  but  in  many  other  instances,  though  repeatedly  em- 
ployed in  large  doses,  it  has  entirely  disappointed  my  expecta- 
tion 1.”  The  fact  is,  that  from  modern  practice  it  has  long 
been  rejected,  as  a drug  of  no  powers,  and  is  now  chiefly  used 
as  a colouring  material  in  several  tinctures,  in  aromatic  con- 
fection, and  in  the  syrup  of  saffron. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Decocium  Aloes  compos.  Tinctura  Cinchonas 
compos.  Tinct.  Aloes  compos.  Tinctura  Rhei.  Tinct.  Rhei  compos. 
Confect,  aromat.  Syrupus  Croci. 

CUBEBA — The  Berries  of  the  Piper  Cubeba^. — Ciibebs,  or 
Java  Peppier,  used  to  be  employed  in  old  pharmacy,  and 
frequently  occur  in  the  voluminous  prescriptions  of  ancient 
pharmacopoeias.  They  have  lately  been  restored  to  our  Ma- 
teria Medica,  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  as  a cure  for 
gonorrhoea.  They  have  much  of  the  appearance  of  common 
pepper,  but  each  berry  has  a short  stalk  attached  to  it ; whence 
the  term  piper  caudatum.  Those  which  are  large,  heavy, 
plump  and  of  a fragrant  odour,  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
light,  small,  and  inodorous.  Their  flavour  is  aromatic  and 

* Materia  Medica,  ii.  313. 

® We  have  no  recent  botanical  description  of  this  plant : the  following  is  from 
Linnseus : (Suppl.  Plant.) 

Piper  Cubeba. 

Piper  foliis  oblique  ovatis  sive  oblongis,  venosis,  acutis,  spica  solitaria  peduncu- 
lata  oppositifolia,  I'ructibus  pedicellatis. 

Habitat  in  Javse  sylvis. 

Frutex — Glaberrimus. 

Caulis — Articulatus  flexnosus. 

Folia  plerumque  oblonga,  varius  ovata  sive  lanceolate,  non  tenera  ut  in  plurimis 
hujus  generis  speciebus,  integerrima,  petiolata,  venosa,  veuis  simplicioribus, 
alternis. 

Margo  folii  in  uno  latere  non  tarn  longe  decurrit  quam  in  altero. 

Spicse  solitariaj,  pedunculatae,  breves,  in  quibus  baccae  illae  pedicellatae,  quae  in 
officinis  Pharinaceuticis'et  culinaribus  nomine  Cnbebarura  notissimae  sunt. 
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bitter;  but  they  have  not  the  biting  pungency  of  common 
pepper.  According  to  Vauquelin,  they  contain  a volatile  oil 
and  resin,  forming  a compound  not  unlike  copaiba  balsam. 
They  may  be  administered  most  effectually  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  in  doses  of  from  1 to  2 drachms,  three  or  four 
times  a day,  in  a wine-glassful  of  water : as  proof  spirit  dis- 
solves the  efficacious  parts  of  cubebs,  the  tincture  may  also 
.sometimes  be  employed. 

R Cubebarum  contus.  giv. 

Spiritus  Vini  tenuioris  oct.  j. 

Digere  par  dies  septem,  et  per  chartam  cola. 

Under  this  treatment  there  is  generally  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  urine,  which  becomes  deep  coloured,  and  acquires  an 
aromatic  odour.  Cubebs  seem  to  be  most  advantageously  given 
in  the  early  and  acute  form  of  the  disease,  moderating  the  pain 
and  suppressing  the  discharge  with  almost  specific  certainty. 
According  to  Mr.  Jeffreys  ‘,  the  good  effects  of  cubebs  mani- 
fest themselves  generally  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  first 
dose ; but  unless  material  relief  be  obtained  in  the  course  of 
five  or  six  days,  their  continued  administration  is  rarely  to  be 
recommended. 

CUMINI  SEMINA — The  Seeds  of  the  Cuminum  cymi- 
num^. — Cummin  is  a native  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  the  root 
is  annual,  simple,  fibrous;  the  stalk  round,  slender,  branched, 
sometimes  procumbent,  or  6 or  8 inches  high  ; the  leaves  are 
narrow,  linear,  pointed;  the  flowers  purple,  and  produced  in 
small  umbels,  usually  composed  of  four  radii,  each  support- 
ing a partial  umbel  of  the  same  number  ; the  involucra  consist 
of  4 narrow-pointed  segments;  all  the  florets  are  fertile; 
the  corolla  consists  of  5 petals  which  are  unequal,  bend 
inwards,  and  notched  at  the  apex;  the  5 filaments  have  simple 
anthers ; the  germen  is  large,  ovate,  and  placed  below  the 
corolla;  the  styles  are  minute  and  terminated  by  simple  stig- 
mas ; the  fruit  is  oblong,  striated  ; the  two  seeds  are  oblong 
and  flat  on  one  side,  convex  and  striated  on  the  other. 

Cumin  Seed  is  imported  from  Sicily  and  Malta;  its  odour 
is  very  strong  and  peculiar ; its  taste  aromatic  and  bitter. 
Neither  cumin  seed  nor  the  emplastrum  cumini  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia have  sufficient  importance  to  merit  their  retention 
in  that  work.  Some  kinds  of  cheese,  much  esteemed  in  Swis- 
serland,  are  flavoured  with  cumin  seed  ; to  most  persons,  how- 
ever, its  taste  and  smell  are  disagreeable. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Empl.  Cumini. 

' Observations  on  the  Use  of  Cubebs,  &c.  London,  1821. 

* CL  5.  Ord.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat,  Ord,  Umbellatte. 
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CUPRI  SULPHAS — Sulphate  of  Copper — Blue  Vitriol. 
— Ihe  persulphate  of  copper  commonly  met  with  in  com- 
merce is  manufactured  for  the  use  of  colour-makers  and  paper- 
stainers,  and  is  usually  sufficiently  pure.  It  occurs  in  rhom- 
boidal  crystals,  of  a fine  blue  colour,  a nauseous,  metallic,  and 
styptic  taste,  and  soluble  in  about  4 parts  of  water,  at  G0°.  It 
consists  of 


1 

proportional  of  peroxide  of  copper  . 

....  .32. 

o 

sulphuric  acid  .... 

40x  2 = 80. 

....  32. 

10 

water 

9X10  = 90. 

....  30. 

250.  100. 

This  salt  is  administered  internally  as  an  emetic,  and  is 
chiefly  useful  in  cases  where  the  stomach  has  been  paralysed 
by  narcotic  poisons.  Thus,  in  cases  of  over-dose  of  opium,  it 
will  often  occasion  vomiting  where  ipecacuanha  and  other 
emetics  are  ineffectual.  The  best  mode  of  administering  it  is 
to  dissolve  half  a drachm  in  six  ounces  of  water,  and  to  direct 
a third  part,  diluted  with  warm  water,  to  be  taken  every  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  until  it  operates.  In  very  small  doses  it  is 
sometimes  prescribed  as  a tonic,  especially  in  certain  cases  of 
epilepsy : — 

R Cupri  Sulphatis  gr.  iij. 

Medulla)  Fanis  3j. 

Fiat  massa  iu  pilulas  xxiv.  divldenda,  q'.tatum  capiat  a;ger 
unam  ter  quaterve  in  die. 

Even  in  these  small  doses,  this  salt  of  copper,  if  persevered 
in,  as  is  generally  necessary  in  the  cases  for  which  it  is  pre- 
scribed, is  apt  to  excite  spasmodic  [lains  of  the  stomach,  an 
elfect  which  may  generally  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  of 
a quarter  of  a grain  of  opium  to  each  pill. 

In  obstinate  intermittents  2 grains  have  been  given  twice  a 
day,  with  half  a grain  of  opium,  with  manilest  advantage  ; but  it 
is  a remedy  which  should  not  be  resorted  to  on  trifling  occasions. 

Externally,  sulphate  of  copper  is  a useful  escharotic,  and, 
])roperly  diluted,  it  is  sometimes  applied  advantageously  to 
foul  and  indolent  ulcers,  or  as  a styptic  in  external  haemor- 
rhage. In  ulcerated  sore  throat,  where  there  is  no  material 
constitutional  affection,  the  sores  may  generally  be  made  (o 
heal  by  touching  them  two  or  three  times  a day  with  a camel- 
hair  pencil,  moistened  with  the  following  solution  : — 

R Oxymel.  simplicis 
(Jupri  Sulphatis  gr.  v. 

M.  ft.  solutio  modo  dicto  applicanda. 

CUSPARI.^  CORTEX — The  Bark  of  the  Cusparia  fe- 
brifugal— Angustura  Bark. — This  is  a tall  evergreen  tree, 

‘ Ronplandia  of  Willdenow.  Cl.  5,  Ord,  1.  PentanOria  Mouogypia.  A’uL 

Urd.  Quassia). 
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with  a cylindrical  trunk,  grey  bark,  and  branching  towards 
the  top  ; the  leaves  are  arranged  alternately,  and  consist  of  3 
oblong,  ovate-pointed  leaflets,  and  attached  at  their  bases  to 
a single  channelled  petiole,  10  to  12  inches  long.  The 
inflorescence  is  a terminal  raceme,  composed  of  alternate 
peduncles,  each  bearing  from  3 to  6 flowers ; the  calyx  is 
inferior,  persistent,  5-toothed  and  tomentose ; the  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped,  and  composed  of  5 petals,  united  below  so  as  to 
appear  as  one  tube.  The  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  tubes, 
and  have  white  filaments  supporting  yellow  anthers;  the  pistil 
is  formed  of  5 oval  ovaries,  from  which  a fleshy  style  rises 
supporting  5 fleshy  stigmas.  The  fruit  consists  of  5 oval 
bivalve  capsules,  each  inclosing  one  seed. 

The  bark  is  imported  from  South  America,  in  flat  and 
quilled  pieces,  breaking  with  a short  and  resinous  fracture, 
covered  with  an  ash-coloured  epidermis,  and  internally  smooth, 
and  of  a dull  brownish-yellow  colour.  A spurious  and  poison- 
ous bark,  probably  that  of  one  or  more  of  the  species  of 
Strychnoa,  is  sometimes  met  with  under  the  name  of  angus- 
tura  ; this  is  more  intensely  bitter,  and  in  shorter  and  less  regu- 
lar pieces  than  the  genuine  ; internally,  it  is  nearly  black,  and 
externally  covered  with  a rough  rust-coloured  epidermis. 

Genuine  angustura,  or  cusparia  bark,  has  a strong  bitter 
flavour,  accompanied  by  a peculiar  and  somewhat  aromatic 
pungency.  Its  odour  is  rather  nauseous  and  fishy.  Its  che- 
mical nature  has  not  been  accurately  determined.  I have 
failed  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  it  a salifiable  base, 
though  it  evidently  contains  a peculiar  principle  analogous, 
probably,  to  that  existing  in  cinchona.  It  is  a valuable  tonic, 
especially  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  with  diarrhoea,  and  loss  of 
appetite.  It  may  be  given  in  powder,  in  doses  of  10  grains 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  or  in  infusion,  or  decoction.  In  cases  of 
flatulency  of  the  stomach,  attended  by  nausea,  5 grains,  with 
the  same  w-eight  of  rhubarb,  taken  an  hour  before  dinner,  will 
often  effectually  restore  the  appetite  and  digestion. 

This  remedy  was  first  brought  into  general  notice  by  my 
father,  who  published  an  essay  upon  it,  in  1791,  particularly 
pointing  out  its  beneficial  effects  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery 
and  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  especially  that  form  of  the  disease 
to  which  persons  w'ho  have  long  resided  in  warm  climates  are 
more  particularly  subject,  and  which  often  assume,  even  in 
this  country,  more  or  less  of  a dysenteric  aspect : in  these 
cases  the  powdered  bark  may  be  conjoined  with  some  aro- 
matic, if  necessary,  such  as  the  pulvis  cinnamomi  compositus, 
or  with  the  pulvis  cretce  compositus  of  the  present  Pharmaco 
pocia;  or  the  following  mixture  may  be  prescribed  : — 
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K Cuspariae  Corticis  contusi 
Aurantii  Corticis  exsiccati  gss. 

Aquae  ferventis  octarium  j. 

Macera  per  Iioras  quatuor  in  vase  clause  et  cola, 

R Colati  infusi 

Tinctur.  Cinnainomi, 

Syrup.  Aurantioriim  aa  fjss, 

Cretae  piaepuratao  3j. 

M.  fiat  mistur.  de  qua  sumatur  cyathus  (cochlearia  iij. — iv)  ter 
vel  quater  quotidie. 

In  the  cure  of  intermittents  this  bark  does  not  come  into 
competition  with  cinchona;  but  in  mixed  and  nervous  fevers, 
and  generally  as  a tonic,  it  is  less  apt  to  disagree  with  the 
stomach,  and  to  run  off  by  the  bowels : it  admits,  in  these 
cases,  of  the  usual  combinations  with  saline,  aromatic,  and 
antispasmodic  medicines. 

According  to  Fischer,  100  parts  of  Angustura  bark  contain, 


Volatile  oil  0'3 

Bitter  extractive  (Angusturia) 3‘7 

Bitter  resin  and  elastic  resin 3 ' 8 

Gum  5*7 

Woody  fibre  86 ‘5 
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Officinal  Preparation.  Infusum  Cuspariee. 

CYDONI,®  SEMINA — The  Seeds  of  the  Pynis  Cydonia^ 
— Quince  Seeds. — The  quince  tree,  originally  from  Cydon  in 
Crete,  but  commonly  cultivated  in  onr  gardens,  is  generally 
rather  low  and  distorted,  sending  off  several  branches,  and 
covered  by  a brown  bark  ; the  leaves  are  simple,  oval,  entire, 
green  on  the  upper  and  whitish  on  the  under  side,  standing  on 
short  footstalks  ; the  flowers  are  large,  solitary,  pink  or  whitish, 
and  placed  close  to  the  axillae  of  the  leaves ; the  calyx  con- 
sists of  one  leaf,  divided  into  5 oval  notched  segments ; the 
corolla  consists  of  5 convex  roundish  petals,  notched  at  their 
extremities ; the  filaments  are  about  20,  tapering,  shorter  than 
the  corolla,  inserted  into  the  calyx,  and  furnished  with  simple 
anthers;  the  germen  is  orbicular;  the  styles  are  5,  slender, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  filaments,  and  supplied  with  simple  stig- 
mata; the  fruit  is  divided  at  the  centre  into  5 membranous 
cells  containing  the  seeds,  which  are  oblong,  angular,  pointed 
at  one  end  and  blunt  at  the  other,  compressed,  and  covered 
with  a brown  pellicle. 

* Cl.  12.  Ord.b,  Icosaudria  Pentagyuia.  Nat.  Ord.  Pomaceae,  Linn.  Ro- 
saces, Just. 
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These  seeds  abound  in  mucilage,  which  is  easily  extracted 
by  boiling  them,  previously  bruised,  in  water.  The  viscidity 
of  the  decoction  thus  obtained,  which  exceeds  that  of  muci- 
lao-e  of  gum  arabic,  sometimes  recommends  it  as  an  external 
application  to  excoriated  surfaces  ; but  it  is  very  prone  to 
become  mouldy  and  sour,  and  hence,  if  employed,  should 
always  be  freshly  prepared. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Decoc.  Cydomce. 

DAUCI  RADIX  ET  DAUCI  SEMINA— Dattcws  Carota\ 
— The  root  is  biennial,  spindle-shaped,  fleshy,  yellow  ; the  stalk 
is  round,  erect,  branched,  furrowed,  hairy,  and  about  2 feet 
high  ; the  leaves  are  pinnated,  deep  green,  hairy,  and  stand 
upon  footstalks  nerved  on  the  under  side  ; the  umbels,  which 
are  composed  of  several  radii,  form  a flat  surface  at  top  while 
in  flower,  but  become  drawn  in  and  concave  when  the  seeds 
ripen ; the  general  involucrum  consists  of  several  leaves,  cut 
into  long  narrow  segments ; the  corolla  consists  of  5 petals, 
of  which  the  outermost  is  the  largest;  they  are  white,  heart- 
shaped,  and  bent  inwards  ; the  5 filaments  are  capillary,  and 
furnished  with  simple  anthers  ; the  germen  is  small,  and  sup- 
ports 2 reflexed  styles,  terminated  by  blunt  stigmas  ; the  seeds 
are  two,  egg-shaped,  convex,  rough  on  one  side,  covered  with 
strong  hairs,  and  flat  on  the  other.  It  grows  wild  in  meadows, 
and  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

The  London  College  has  inserted  the  root  of  the  cultivated 
carrot  (Jiortensis)  and  the  seeds  of  the  wild  carrot  {agrestis) 
in  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  former  is  sometimes 
used  in  poultices,  and  the  latter  have  been  recommended  as  a 
diuretic  in  cases  of  gravel.  Though  a carrot  poultice  is  a very 
good  poultice,  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  entitled  to  the  place 
which  it  occupies  : it  is  not  likely  that  the  apothecary  should 
keep  carrots,  and  the  seeds  are  not  worth  keeping.  The  root 
of  the  wild  carrot  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 

DIGITALIS  FOLIA  et  SEMINA — The  Leaves  and  Seeds 
of  the  Digitalis  purpurea-,  or  Foxglove. — This  very  common 
biennial  plant  grows  in  dry  gravelly  soils;  and  in  June  or  July 
produces  an  elegant  spike  of  bell-shaped  flowers,  bearing  a 
little  resemblance  to  a finger  of  a glove.  The  root  is  biennial, 
branched,  and  fibrous  ; the  stalk  simple,  erect,  tapering,  co- 
vered with  fine  hair,  and  rising  4 or  5 feet ; the  leaves  are 
large,  oval,  serrated,  veined,  downy,  and  stand  on  short  foot- 
stalks; the  calyx  consists  of  5 segments,  which  are  elliptical, 

’ Cl.  5.  Ord.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbellatm. 

* Cl.  14.  Ord.  2.  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Nat,  Ord,  Luridse,  Linn, 
Scruphularix,  Juts, 
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pointed,  ribbed,  and  the  upper  segment  narrower  than  the 
others;  the  floAvers  grow  in  a long  terminal  spike;  they  are 
large,  monopetalous,  pendulous,  bell-shaped,  purple,  and 
dotted  on  the  inside ; the  tubular  part  swells  near  the  base, 
and  opens  at  the  limb  into  4 irregular,  short,  obtuse  segments, 
of  which  the  uppermost  is  shortest  and  truncated  ; the  pe- 
duncles are  round,  short,  villous,  and  bend  downwards;  the  fila- 
ments are  w'hite,  crooked,  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
and  crowned  with  large  oval  yellow  anthers;  the  style  is  simple; 
the  stigma  bifid  ; the  germen  oval ; the  capsule  bilocular,  con- 
taining many  blackish  seeds. 

The  leaves,  which  are  the  part  chiefly  employed  in  medicine, 
have  scarcely  any  smell,  but  a bitter  and  slightly  nauseous 
flavour.  They  should  be  gathered  just  as  the  plant  is  about  to 
blow  ; those  which  are  not  perfectly  green  and  healthy  should 
be  rejected  ; the  footstalks  and  the  thick  part  of  the  rib  of  the 
leaves  should  be  pulled  off ; and  they  should  be  dried  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  212°,  so  as  to  retain  their  colour, 
and  appear  of  a tolerably  lively  green  when  powdered. 

Foxglove  is  a most  important  article  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  requires  to  be  considered  under  two  points  of  view — as  a 
sedative,  and  as  a diuretic. 

The  powers  of  this  plant  as  a sedative  are  distinct  and  pecu- 
liar : it  seems  to  act  more  directly  as  such  than  any  other 
article  of  the  Materia  Medica ; for  we  perceive  no  previous 
stimulation,  nor  are  those  other  symptoms  produced  which 
usually  attend  the  operation  of  narcotics.  Its  effects  upon  the 
pulse  are  extremely  remarkable,  and  every  way  deserving  of 
the  most  serious  attention.  Where  it  is  full,  hard,  and  fre- 
quent, it,  in  most  instances,  first  reduces  the  fulness  and  hard- 
ness, and  afterwards  the  number  of  pulsations  in  a given  time. 
Dr.  Baildon  ^ brought  down  his  own  pulse  from  110  to  40  beats 
in  a minute.  In  a patient  in  St.  George’s  Hospital,  suffering 
under  acute  rheumatism,  a very  full,  strong,  and  rapid  pulse, 
of  130  in  a minute,  was  first  rendered  soft  and  compressible, 
and  afterwards  fell,  in  the  course  of  six  hours,  to  60  beats  in 
the  same  period.  In  a patient  suffering  under  phthisis,  the 
pulse  was  lowered  in  forty-eight  hours  from  125  to  45  beats  in 
a minute.  But  this  remarkable  effect  upon  the  pulse  is  at- 
tended by  other  important  symptoms,  which  have  not,  I think, 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica 
Upon  any  sudden,  and  often  upon  any  trifling  exertion,  the 
pulse  immediately  quickens,  the  heart  throbs  violently,  nausea 
and  fainting  come  on  ; and  persons  under  the  full  influence  of 
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dio-italis  have  not  unfrequently  died  suddenly  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Dr.  Baildon  found  that,  when  his  pulse  had 
been  reduced  to  40  beats  in  a minute,  if  he  merely  assumed 
the  erect  posture,  it  would  rise  to  100 : when  sitting  up  in  a 
chair  it  was  72 : the  same  effect,  he  says,  was  produced  upon 
several  other  persons.  The  consumptive  patient  above  ad- 
verted to  got  up  in  bed,  in  consequence  of  being  suddenly 
seized  with  nausea,  and  his  pulse,  which  half  an  hour  before 
was  45,  became  too  quick  to  count ; he  then  fainted,  and  some 
ammoniacal  stimulants  were  administered  for  his  recovery,  after 
which  scarcely  any  pulse  could  be  felt ; it  was  alarmingly  slow 
and  feeble.  A dropsical  woman,  65  years  of  age,  under  the 
full  influence  of  digitalis,  fell  in  a fainting  fit  on  walking  across 
the  room  : she  showed  appearances  of  recovery,  but  vomiting 
and  fainting  again  came  on,  and  she  died.  I relate  these  from 
among  many  similar  and  well-authenticated  cases,  to  show  the 
necessity  of  the  utmost  precaution  in  the  use  of  digitalis,  and 
of  the  great  care  and  attention  which  persons  require  who  have 
been  put  under  its  full  influence.  It  was  formerly  very  incau- 
tiously used  as  a diuretic,  without  much  reference  to  its  sedative 
power  ; and  such  cases  as  the  above,  of  fainting  fits  frequently 
recurring,  and  of  sudden  death,  were  not  uncommon.  When 
such  symptoms  as  have  been  described  come,  as  they  some- 
times do,  suddenly  and  dangerously  on,  they  are  best  treated  by 
small  doses  of  ammonia  and  ether ; paying,  at  the  same  time, 
the  utmost  attention  to  the  perfect  quiet  of  the  patient,  Avho 
should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  sit  erect  in  bed,  and  still 
less  to  attempt  to  get  up. 

Such  are  the  remarkable  effects  of  digitalis,  considered  as 
a sedative,  and  they  are  seldom  attended  by  any  other  promi- 
nent symptoms.  The  skin  is  usually  moist,  thirst  is  not  com- 
plained of,  the  pulse  occasionally  may  intermit ; but  that 
decided  effect  upon  the  brain  which  narcotics  in  full  doses  pro- 
duce is  never  eminently  shown  by  digitalis.  In  very  large 
doses,  where  it  has  been  intentionally  administered  as  a poison, 
it  soon  produces  excessive  nausea,  vomiting  and  purging,  cold 
sweats,  delirium,  repeated  faintings,  convulsions,  first  local  and 
then  general,  and  death. 

As  a diuretic,  digitalis  is  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon  in 
conjunction  with  other  remedies,  especially  with  squills  and 
mercurials.  Upon  this  subject,  especially  as  relates  to  the 
^eory  of  its  action,  the  reader  may  advantageously  consult  Dr. 
Farisb  We  may  now,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  indications 
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which  foxglove  is  calculated  to  fulfil,  and  the  diseases  in  which 
it  has  chiefly  been  found  efficacious. 

Its  singular  effect  upon  the  pulse  naturally  suggests  its  trial 
in  iuflanamatory  diseases,  especially  where  bleeding  has,  per- 
haps, been  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  consistent  with 
safety,  without  effecting  that  entire  reduction  of  symptoms 
which  might  have  been  hoped  for.  The  question  which  here 
suggests  itself  is,  how  far  the  reduction  in  fulness  and  frequency 
of  pulse  which  digitalis  produces  is  equivalent,  where  any 
inflammation  is  going  on,  to  the  same  effect  produced  by  the 
lancet.  To  which  the  answer  appears,  from  reference  to 
various  authorities,  but  especially  to  actual  observation  and 
experiment,  to  be,  that  in  such  cases  digitalis  is  not  to  be 
trusted  in  : and,  although  we  may  lower  and  soften  the  pulse, 
we  do  not  at  the  same  time  produce  corresponding  effects  upon 
the  part  in  which  the  inflammatory  action  is  going  on.  In 
other  words,  the  effects  of  digitalis  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
those  brought  about  by  actually  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
circulating  blood. 

Foxglove  has  been  recommended  in  active  haemorrhage, 
but  the  recommendation  is,  I think,  a dangerous  one ; for  if 
haemorrhage  should  recur  in  a patient  under  its  full  influence, 
death  would  probably  follow. 

Independent  of  its  diuretic  effects,  digitalis  is  sometimes  a 
very  useful  palliative  to  the  most  distressing  symptoms  of 
hydrothorax ; but  the  cases  in  which  the  greatest  and  most 
decided  benefit  has  resulted  from  its  use  are  those  in  which 
there  appears  to  be  some  organic  affection  of  the  heart  or 
larger  blood-vessels.  Hence,  in  angina  pectoris,  in  some 
cases  of  aneurism,  in  violent  and  remitting  attacks  of  palpita- 
tion, digitalis  has  proved  a most  valuable  and  effectual  seda- 
tive. On  the  necessity  of  the  extremest  caution  in  its  use 
in  such  cases,  and  of  most  assiduously  watching  the  various 
fluctuations  of  the  patient,  I need  not  again  insist.  Be  it, 
moreover,  always  remembered,  that  in  some  constitutions  the 
alarming  symptoms  are  much  more  readily  induced  than  in 
others  ; and  that  it  is  impossible  to  state,  in  any  case,  what 
precise  quantity  of  the  remedy  must  be  administered  to  pro- 
duce particular  effects. 

As  a diuretic,  digitalis  has  been  much  extolled  in  various 
dropsical  affections  ; but  its  influence  upon  the  pulse  must  not 
be  overlooked,  as  it  often  has  been,  where  thus  administered ; 
nor  should  it  in  any  case,  when  diuretic  effects  are  desired,  be 
given  alone,  but  rather  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  diuretics,  which 
are  certainly  more  operative  in  that  state  of  the  system  which 
digitalis  induces.  1 knew  an  instance  of  a person  who  suffered 
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under  anasarca  of  the  legs,  and  who  applied  for  relief  at  a 
dispensary,  where  he  received  a box  of  pills,  one  of  which  he 
was  directed  to  take  three  times  a day.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  he  complained  of  great  debility  and  faintness,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  night  vomiting  and  frequent  fainting  fits  came 
on ; in  the  morning  he  died,  upon  attempting  to  get  out  of 
bed.  This  was  apparently  a case,  perhaps  a peculiar  one,  of 
poisoning  by  digitalis ; it  however  shows  the  risk  of  carelessly 
administering  it,  and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  those  pecu- 
liarities of  habit  which  sometimes  seem  to  render  the  system 
particularly  open  to  its  lowering  and  sedative  influence.  The 
pills  were  composed  of  2 grains  of  digitalis,  1 of  squills,  and 
half  a grain  of  calomel. 

The  best  forms  for  the  administration  of  digitalis  appear  to 
be  the  powder  and  the  tincture ; to  these  the  Pharmacopoeia 
adds  an  infusion. 

Of  the  powdered  leaves  1 grain  may  be  given,  in  the  form 
of  pills,  twice  a day,  as  an  incipient  dose,  and  it  may  be  gra- 
dually increased  by  quarter-grains  until  some  decided  effect 
results ; recollecting  always,  however,  that  its  influence  may 
come  on  suddenly,  and  that,  without  any  previous  notice,  the 
pulse  may,  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  dose,  rapidly  sink,  and  bring 
the  patient  into  a state  requiring  careful  management.  In  the 
use  of  the  tincture  precaution  is  equally  necessary.  As  the 
prescription  now  stands  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  4 ounces  of  the 
dried  leaves  are  directed  to  be  digested  for  fourteen  days, 
without  heat,  in  a quart  of  proof-spirit : it  is  then  to  be  filtered 
off^  for  use.  Of  this  tincture,  thus  prepared,  about  10  minims 
twice  a day  may  be  called  an  incipient  dose,  and  it  may  be 
gradually  and  cautiously  augmented  by  2 minims  daily,  till  it 
produces  the  desired  action  upon  the  pulse.  It  is  sometimes 
customary,  in  pharmaceutical  laboratories,  to  leave  tinctures 
upon  the  dregs,  after  they  have  stood  a due  time,  and  gradu- 
ally to  pour  off  the  clear  part  for  use ; the  dregs  are  after- 
wards pressed  out,  and  the  last  portion  of  tincture  acquires, 
by  this  careless  proceeding,  double  the  strength  of  the  first. 
A person  suffering  under  hydrothorax,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  40  drops  of  tincture  of  digitalis  every  night, 
went  from  home  without  his  medicine,  and  was  obliged  to  send 
to  an  apothecary  in  the  country  for  an  ounce  of  the  tincture, 
0 which  he  took  the  accustomed  dose : its  effects  were  much 
more  violent  than  usual ; and  he  died,  exhausted  by  repeated 
aintings,  in  the  morning.  Very  particular  inquiries  were 
ma  e respecting  the  quality  of  the  tincture,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  leaves  had  been  shaken  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  bottle 
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in  nearly  a dry  state,  since  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  was  with 
much  difficulty  squeezed  out  of  them.  Here,  therefore,  the 
strength  of  the  tincture  was  not  only  increased  by  long  stand- 
ing, but  probably  very  greatly  augmented  by  evaporation  ; and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  patient  died  of  the  over-dose,  and 
not  of  his  disease.  Similar  instances  of  carelessness  in  regard 
to  tinctures  are  not  uncommon  ; and  they  deserve  severe  cen- 
sure, from  the  uncertainty  of  effect  that  must  always  ensue, 
and  from  the  dangerous  consequences  that  may,  as  in  the 
above  instance,  follow. 

There  is  another  precaution,  not  only  applicable  to  the  use 
of  digitalis,  but  also  to  that  of  other  analogous  and  powerful 
remedies.  It  is  well  known  that  their  dose  may  often  be  aug- 
mented, by  slow  degrees,  to  a remarkable  extent.  A person 
habituated  to  opium  will  perceive  no  effect  from  a dose  which 
would,  perhaps,  prove  fatal  to  one  who  had  never  taken  it. 
Doses  of  digitalis  are  borne  by  persons  who  have  long  used  it, 
which  could  not  have  been  given  to  them  with  impunity  in  the 
first  instance.  Hence  persons  often  do  themselves  mischief 
by  resuming  their  medicine  after  some  interval  in  the  same 
doses  they  had  previously  employed  it.  This  observation  par- 
ticularly applies  to  patients  who  undertake  the  management  of 
their  own  cases,  and  who  erroneously  suppose  that  a dose  once 
taken  may  always  with  impunity  be  repeated. 

The  effects  of  digitalis,  like  those  of  other  medicines,  are 
sometimes  singularly  modified  by  peculiarities  of  the  patient’s 
habit : it  has  thus  been  administered  in  large  doses  without 
any  corresponding  affection  of  the  pulse  ; sometimes  it  proves 
merely  diuretic,  and  sometimes  it  acts  as  a brisk  purge  ; but 
its  general  operation  is  that  above  described. 

Digitalis  has  not  been  employed  as  an  external  application 
with  any  success  ; nor  have  any  experiments  hitherto  enabled 
us  to  determine  upon  the  nature  of  its  active  principle,  which 
will  probably  be  found  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  narcotics. 
This  is  rendered  further  probable  by  the  existence  of  nitrogen 
in  foxglove,  as  shown  by  the  ammonia  which  is  afforded  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  its  extract. 

The  seeds  of  digitalis  are  of  no  use ; not  that  they  are  defi- 
cient in  activity,  but  that  they  are  uncertain  in  their  operation. 

The  activity  of  digitalis  has  by  some  recent  writers  been 
referred  to  a crystallisable  principle  which  has  been  termed 
digit  alia ; but  its  existence  is  problematical.  Haase  obtained 
from  100  parts  of  the  dry  herb — 
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Extractive  (including  digitalia) 

Gum,  with  traces  of  potash  and  tartar 

Resin 

Oxalate  of  potassa 

Water 

Woody  fibre 

Loss 


Officinal  Preparations.— /w/wsmtw  Digitalis,  Tinctura  Digitalis. 

DOLICHT  PUBES — The  hairy  covering  of  the  Pods  of 
the  Polichos  pruriens^,  or  Cowhage. — This  is  a climbing  pe- 
rennial plant,  native  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Ihe  pods 
are  covered  with  short  reddish-brown  spiculse,  which  easdy 
adhere  to  the  fingers,  and,  if  rubbed  a little,  occasion  a most 
intolerable  itching.  An  electuary,  formed  by  dipping  the  pods 
in  treacle^  syrup,  or  despumated  honey,  and  then  scraping 
them,  has  long  been  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  especially  for 
the  removal  of  the  lumhricus  teres.  The  alimentary  canal  is 
protected  by  its  secretions,  but,  as  soon  as  the  cowhage  arrives 
at  the  worm,  it  produces  excessive  irritation,  obliging  it  to  quit 
its  hold;  and,  aided  by  a purge,  it  is  usually  expelled.  But 
cowhage  is  often  a very  troublesome  remedy,  on  account  of  the 
intolerable  irritation  it  creates  about  the  anus  ; and  it  is  a ver- 
mifuge which,  in  this  country,  is  scarcely  ever  resorted  to. 

DULCAMARtE  CAULIS — The  Stalk  of  the  Solanum 
Dulcamara^,  or  Woody  Nightshade. — This  plant  is  common 
in  hedges,  flowering  about  the  end  of  June  : its  stalk  is  slender, 
climbing,  alternately  branched,  angular,  brittle,  hollow,  and  B 
or  8 feet  high ; the  bark  is  grey  or  purplish  ; the  leaves  long, 
oval,  pointed,  veined,  and  deep  green ; the  flowers  are  in  clus- 
ters ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  divided  into  5 pointed 
segments,  bent  back,  purple,  and  marked  at  the  base  with  2 
green  spots ; the  tube  is  short,  with  a black  mouth  ; the  calyx 
small,  and  divided  into  5 segments  of  a purple  hue  ; the  fila- 
ments are  short,  black,  and  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla ; 
the  anthers  are  yellow,  erect,  and  unite  at  their  points  ; the 
style  is  longer  than  the  stamen,  and  terminated  by  a simple 
obtuse  stigma ; the  germen  is  oval,  and  becomes  a bilocular 
berry,  which  gradually  reddens,  and  contains  several  flat  yel- 
lowish seeds. 

The  decoction  of  the  stalks  of  this  plant,  which  should  be 
gathered  in  autumn,  has  a bitter-sweet  taste,  and  operates  both 
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as  a narcotic  and  diuretic.  In  very  large  doses  it  produces  the 
usual  symptoms  of  the  narcotic  poisons  : I say  nothing  of  the 
forms  of  its  exhibition  and  doses,  as  it  is  a very  uncertain  and 
useless  remedy.  It  has  chiefly  gained  celebrity  as  an  article 
in  diet-drinks  in  certain  cutaneous  aSections ; and  has  also 
been  recommended  as  efficient  in  the  relief  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism ; but  it  is  entitled  to  no  manner  of  confidence  either  in 
these  or  other  complaints.  The  peculiar  extractive  matter 
which  it  contains  has  been  called  picroglycion  or  dulcamarin. 
According  to  Pfaff",  100  parts  of  the  dried  stalks  contain — 


Bitter-sweet  extractive 

Gummy  extractive 

Wax 

Besin,  containing  benzoic  acid 

Gummy  matter,  smelling  of  vanilla,  a little  starch, 

Oxalate  and  phosphate  of  lime 

Woody  fibre 

acids,  and  salts  2*0 

Officinal  Preparation.  Decoctum  Dulcamarce. 
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ELATERII  PEPONES — The  Fruit  of  the  Momordica 
Elaterium^,  or  Wild  Cucumber. — This  plant  is  cultivated 
exclusively  for  medical  use.  It  is  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  flowering  in  June  and  July;  its  root  is  annual,  long, 
thick,  and  fleshy ; its  stems  are  branched,  round,  thick,  trailing, 
but  without  tendrils  : the  leaves  are  somewhat  heart-shaped, 
slightly  sinuated,  veined,  rough,  reticulated,  deep  green  above 
and  pale  underneath,  and  stand  upon  strong  footstalks,  from 
the  base  of  which  the  flowers  proceed,  and  are  both  male  and 
female ; the  corolla  is  divided  into  5 acute  segments,  reticulated 
with  green  veins,  and  placed  above  the  germen ; the  calyx 
consists  of  5 narrow  acute  segments ; the  stamina  in  the  m^e 
flowers  are  3,  short  and  tapering,  2 having  cloven  anthers, 
and  the  other  a simple  one ; in  the  female  flowers  the  fila- 
ments are  very  short,  and  without  anthers  ; the  style  is  short, 
trifid,  and  terminated  by  oblong  green  stigmata ; the  fruit  is 
oblong,  hairy,  and  divided  into  3 cells,  containing  many  flat 
seeds ; it  falls  from  its  stalk  when  fully  ripe,  and  throws  out  its 
juice  through  the  remaining  aperture,  whence  the  term  squirtiiuj 
cucumber.  For  medical  use  they  are  gathered  in  September, 
in  rather  an  unripe  state;  the  juice  is  gently  expressed 2, 


1 Cl.  21.  Ord.  8.  MonoDcia  MonodelpWa.  Nat.  Ord.  Cucurbitace®. 

® The  iiersons  who  cut  and  press  these  cucumbers  generally  suffer  extremely 
from  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  fingers  and  parts  touched  by  the  juice. 
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strained,  and'  set  by  for  some  hours,  during  which  it  deposits  a 
grey-green  sediment,  which,  when  carefully  dried,  is  the  sub- 
stance not  . quite  properly  called  extract  of  elaterium  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  generally  sold  under  the  name  of  elate- 
rium;— it  should  be  light  and  friable.  According  to  Dr. 
Paris,  it  contains  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  a peculiar 
principle  to  which  its  acrimony  and  activity  are  referrible,  and 
which  he  terms  elatin^.  According  to  Dr.  Clutterbuck 40 
cucumbers  yield  only  6 grains  of  genuine  elaterium,  which  is 
contained  in  the  juice  surrounding  the  seeds,  and  which  is  vio- 
lently purgative  in  doses  not  exceeding  one- eighth  of  a grain. 
But  elaterium,  as  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  seldom  operates  in  less  than  half-grain  doses, 
which  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours  till  they  produce  the 
desired  effect.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  dropsical  affections,  and 
its  operation  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  watery  secretion 
which  it  brings  away ; but  it  should  be  administered  with  much 
caution,  and  by  no  means  frequently,  for  hypercatharsis  and 
unmanageable  diarrhoea,  attended  by  great  debility,  sometimes 
follow  its  injudicious  exhibition. 

Mr.  Hennell  obtained  a crystalline  principle  from  elaterium 
by  boiling  it  in  alcohol,  then  distilling  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  residue  to  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion ; the  residual  matter  consists  of  a green  resin,  in  which 
the  activity  of  the  elaterium  appears  to  reside,  and  a crystalline 
matter  : the  purgative  resin  is  separable  by  ether,  the  crystal- 
lisable  principle  being  left  nearly  pure ; it  separates  from  its 
hot  alchoholic  solution  in  colourless  acicular  tufts ; ether  and 
water  scarcely  dissolve  it ; it  is  fusible,  has  a bitter  taste,  and 
is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  It  contains  no  nitrogen.  100 
grains  of  elaterium  afforded  40  of  this  crystalline  substance 
and  21  of  green  resin,  the  residue  being  starch,  ligneous  fibre, 
and  earthy  matter. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Extract.  Elaterii. 

ELEMI — The  resinous  exudation  of  the  Amyris  Elemifera^. 

Elemi  is  a yellow,  semi-transparent  substance,  of  a slightly 
aromatic  odour  and  bitterish  taste.  It  is  not  used  internally, 
and  enters  into  one  preparation  only,  the  unguentum  elemi 
composiium,  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  yellow  basi- 
lican. 

According  to  Bonastre,  100  parts  of  American  elemi  con- 
sist of — 


^ * Pharmacologia,  ii.  203.  ® Medical  Repository,  xii. 

C/.  8.  Ord.1.  Octaiidria  Mouogyniu.  AW.  Ore/.  Terebiutaccto, 
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Volatile  oil .12'5 

Resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol 60  • 0 

Resin  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol . . .24' 0 

Bitter  extractive 2*0 

Impurities 1'5 

100 

EUPHORBItE  GUMMI  RESINA— T/te  gummy  resin- 
ous exudation  of  the  Euphorbia  officinalis^. — All  the  species 
of  euphorbia  abound  in  an  acrid  milky  juice.  The  officinal 
euphorbium  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  the  gum  resin,  as  it  is 
not  quite  properly  called,  is  imported  in  the  form  of  small  hol- 
low tears  of  an  intolerably  acrid  flavour.  It  is  dangerously 
active  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a virulent  poison;  hence  it  has  long  been  rejected  as  an  internal 
remedy  : and  externally,  as  an  errhine,  it  is  so  apt  to  occasion 
excessive  irritation  and  swelling  of  the  parts,  that,  although  it 
has  sometimes  been  diluted  with  inert  powders,  and  snuffed  up 
the  nostrils  in  cases  of  deafness,  amaurosis,  &c.,  it  is  now  no 
longer  employed  even  in  this  way.  Why,  therefore,  is  it  re- 
tained in  our  Materia  Medica  ? 

From  100  parts  of  euphorbium  Brandes  obtained — 


Acrid  resin 43*77 

Cerin 13*70 

Myricin 1*23 

Caoutchouc 4*84 

FhyteumacoUa 0*20 

Malate  of  lime  and  traces  of  sulphate 18*82 

Malic  acid,  with  malate  of  potassa  aud  traces  of  benzoate  of 

potassa 4*90 

Sulphate  of  potassa  and  of  lime 0*55 

Phosphate  of  lime 0*15 

Water 5*40 

W oody  fibre  and  impurities 5*50 

Loss 0*94 


100 

FARINA  — Wheat  Flour  — The  pulverised  grain  of  the 
Trilicum  hyhernum^,  or  winter  Wheat. — ^This  article  rather 
belongs  to  the  Materia  Alimentaria  than  to  the  Materia  Me- 
dica. The  uses  of  starch  have  already  been  adverted  to  under 
the  head  Amylum.  Gluten,  the  other  ingredient  of  wheaten 
flour,  is  that  which  confers  upon  it  its  peculiar  tenacity  when 
blended  with  water,  and  which  especially  fits  it  for  the  process 


* C/.  1 1 . Ord.  3.  Dodecandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbia;. 
^ C/.  3,  Ord.  1,  Triandria  Monogynia.  Ah/.  Ore/.  Gramina. 
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of  panary  fermentation  in  the  manufacture  of  bread.  The 
average  composition  of  wheaten  flour  is — 


Starch 77 

Gluten 20 

Inert  matter 3 


100 

Officinal  Preparation.  Mucilago  Amyli. 

FERRUM — Iron — Ferri  ramenta  et  fila — Iron  filings  and 
wire. — These  are  the  most  convenient  mechanical  forms  of 
iron  for  pharmaceutical  use.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
be  careful  that  steel  filings  and  wire  are  not  substituted  for 
those  of  pure  or  soft  iron,  since  they  are  unfit  for  some  import- 
ant preparations. 

Ferruginous  compounds,  of  various  kinds,  have  been  very 
long  used  in  pharmacy,  and  rank  among  the  most  valuable  and 
effective  of  the  mineral  tonics.  The  metal  is  sometimes  re- 
commended in  the  form  of  fine  filings,  or  powder,  taking  the 
chance  of  its  meeting  with  some  acid,  or  other  matter,  in  the 
stomach,  by  which  it  may  become  oxidized,  and  thus  be  ren- 
dered active.  To  say  nothing,  however,  of  the  mechanical 
mischief  often  done  by  metallic  filings,  it  is  surely  preferable  to 
exhibit  the  metal  already  oxidized,  or  in  some  of  its  soluble 
combinations,  than  to  trust  to  the  accidental  solution  of  a por- 
tion of  it  in  the  stomach.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  safely 
reject  iron  filings  as  a preparation  for  internal  use.  Perhaps 
the  most  certain  and  effectual  form  of  iron  is  the  protoxide  or 
protocarbonate,  as  it  exists  in  the  mistura  ferri  composiii  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  dose  of  which  is  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a day,  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  tinctura  ferri  muriatis,  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  what  is 
called  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, /errt  subcarbonas,  (little  else  than 
peroxide  of  iron,)  are  also  among  the  useful  chalybeates,  wdiile 
the  ferrum  ammoniatum,  and  its  tincture,  the  new  vinum  ferri, 
and  ferrum  tartarisatum,  and,  above  all,  the  liquor  ferri 
alcalini,  are  preparations  which  we  may  safely  leave  upon  the 
shelf. 

Iron  seems  to  act  as  a general  diffusible  tonic ; and  where 
it  so  agrees  as  to  admit  of  being  given  in  sufficient  doses,  it 
augments  the  appetite,  takes  off  flabbiness  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  give  a more  florid  hue  to  the 
blood,  an  opinion  probably  founded  in  error. 

The  cases  best  adapted  for  its  exhibition  are  those  of  weak 
and  languid  habits,  where  the  constitution  is  what  is  usually 
called  broken,  either  by  long-continued  mental  anxiety,  exces- 
sive study,  or  bodily  exertion  beyond  the  strength,  and  gene- 
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rally  after  diseases  which  have  necessarily  received  a very  de- 
bilitating treatment,  or  which  have  left  the  body  in  a pallid 
and,  as  it  were,  flaccid  state,  very  susceptible  of  fatigue,  and  of 
morbid  actions  in  general.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
where  the  preparations  of  iron  are  used  after  active  inflamma- 
tory diseases  have  been  subdued  by  the  lancet,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  favour  sudden  accessions  of  inflammatory  action,  and  - 
are  apt  to  induce  a local  form  of  the  disease,  or  chronic  in- 
flammatory action.  When,  therefore,  the  habit,  under  such 
circumstances,  shows  any  symptoms  of  returning  fulness  of 
vessels,  where  thirst  and  a white  tongue  are  associated  with 
headach,  and  where  the  pulse  hardens,  chalybeates  may  gene- 
rally be  said  to  be  contra-indicated. 

In  some  painful  and  obstinate  nervous  affections  the  prepa- 
rations of  iron  in  large  doses  have  been  found  of  service  ; and 
in  tic  douloureux,  Mr.  Hutchinson  says  he  has  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  given  in  doses  of  half  a 
drachm  to  a drachm,  twice  or  three  times  a day. 

In  certain  stages  of  asthma,  all  the  preparations  of  iron,  but 
particularly  the  subcarbonate,  appear,  according  to  Dr.  Bree^, 
eminently  to  lengthen  the  intermissions  of  the  disease,  by 
enabling  the  constitution  to  throw  off  gradually,  but  certainly, 
the  causes  of  the  morbid  irritation  in  the  stomach  and  in  the 
lungs.  In  this  view,  he  adds,  it  is  entitled  to  a preference  in 
the  treatment  of  asthma,  not  for  the  cure  of  the  paroxysm 
merely,  but  of  asthma  itself. 

To  children  of  weakly  constitutions,  especially  where  there 
is  a tendency  to  rickets,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  milder  ap- 
pearances of  scrofula,  chalybeates  may  be  given  with  well- 
grounded  hope  of  advantage.  The  old  vinum  ferri,  uncertain 
as  it  is  in  its  strength,  is  useful  in  such  cases  ; but  perhaps 
the  best  form  of  the  remedy  is  the  solution  of  tartarised  iron, 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Phillips  in 
his  “ Experimental  Examination  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  1811.” 
This  solution  has  but  a slightly  unpleasant  taste,  and  may  be 
rendered  palatable  by  a little  syrup. — (See  Ferrum  Tartari- 
satum.) 

Where  chalybeates  nauseate,  gripe,  and  purge,  which  they 
sometimes  will  do,  proper  counteracting  remedies,  especially 
aromatics  and  opiates,  may  be  administered  along  with  them. 
When  given  with  astringent  vegetable  infusions,  the  inky  ap- 
pearance of  the  mixture  is  sometimes  an  objection  to  it,  though 
not  an  important  one.  Quassia  is  one  of  the  few  bitters  the 

* Practical  Inquiry  into  Disordered  Respiration,  &c.  5th  edit.,  1815,  p.  3G6. 

I cannot  coincide  with  Dr.  Bree,  in  referring  these  beneficial  eSects  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen  from  the  oxide. 
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infusion  of  which  is  not  discoloured  by  iron.  Where  they 
produce  constipation,  they  must  be  combined  with  saline  or 
aloetic  purges,  as  the  cases  require. 

The  best  form  for  the  administration  of  chalybeates  is  cer- 
tainly in  solution,  not  but  that  they  may  sometimes  be  added 
with  advantage  to  pills.  The  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  is  a 
very  effective  compound  of  this  class,  and  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  5 to  15  or  20  drops  twice  a day.  A glass  of  water 
is  its  best  vehicle. 

OfiBcinal  Preparations.  Ferri  Sulphas.  Ferrum  tartarisatum.  Ferri 
Carbonas.  Liquor  Ferri  alcalini.  Vinum  Ferri.  Ferrum  ammoniatum. 
Tinct.  Ferri  ammoniat.  Tinct.  Ferri  Muriatis.  Mistura  Ferri  compos. 

FILICIS  RADIX — Aspidium  Filix  mas^ — The  Root  of  the 
male  Fern. — This  is  a common  plant  in  woods  and  shady  hedge 
banks,  flowering  about  July.  The  leaves  grow  in  circular 
tufts ; they  are  bright-green  and  pinnate  : the  pinnte  are  at 
first  alternate,  and  increase  in  size  from  the  base  towards  the 
middle  : they  then  decrease  towards  the  summit  of  the  leaf, 
each  being  subdivided  into  linear  parallel  lobes,  crenate  on  the 
edges.  The  fructification  is  like  small  dots  on  the  back  of 
each  lobe,  placed  in  two  rows,  and  composed  of  a kidney- 
shaped involucre,  and  a pale-brown  capsule,  with  an  orange- 
coloured  elastic  ring.  The  root  consists  of  matted  fibres, 
forming  a turfy  head  of  a black  colour,  and  scaly : when  dried, 
it  has  a bitter  flavour,  accompanied  by  a mucilaginous  sweet- 
ness, and  has  been  long  used  in  doses  of  about  two  drachms, 
as  a vermifuge.  It  is  customary  to  follow  it  up  with  a brisk 
purge  of  calomel  and  gamboge,  which  is  probably  the  most 
effectual  part  of  the  treatment ; but  we  have  many  better 
anthelmintics. 

Geiger  obtained  from  100  parts  of  dried  male  fern  root — 


Green  fixed  oil 6*9 

Resin..... 4'1 

Saccharine  and  astringent  matter. . . 22 '9 

Gum  and  saline  substances 9 • 8 

Woody  fibre,  with  some  starch 56  • 3 


100 

Madame  Nouffers’  celebrated  specific  for  the  tape-worm 
consisted  of  2 drachms  of  powdered  fern -root,  and  a calomel 
and  gamboge  pill ; the  former  was  taken  in  a cup  of  water, 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  pill  was  administered  two  hours 
afterwards,  and  was  aided  in  its  operation  by  a subsequent 
dose  of  salts.  Nothing  but  broth  was  allowed  during  the  day. 


* Cl.  24.  Ord.  1.  Cryptogamia  Filices.  Nat.  Ord.  Filices. 
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and  if  the  worm  was  not  expelled,  the  same  series  of  remedies 
Avere  repeated  on  the  following  day. 

hCENICULI  SEMINA — The  Seeds  of  the  Anethum  Fceni- 
culum\  or  common  Sweet  Fennel. — This  is  a biennial,  not  un- 
common on  chalky  soils,  flowering  in  July ; it  has  a fusiform 
root ; its  stem  is  3 or  4 feet  high,  erect,  branching,  leafy,  and 
smooth.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  tripinnate,  composed  of 
long,  smooth,  depending,  linear  leaflets,  of  a deep-green  colour: 
the  flowers  are  in  large,  terminal,  flat  umbels  ; the  petals  5, 
ovate,  emarginate,  with  their  points  turned  inward ; they  are 
yellow  ; the  filaments  are  also  yellow,  shorter  than  the  petals, 
spreading,  and  bearing  double  anthers  ; the  germen  is  inferior, 
covered  by  the  nectary,  and  supporting  2 short  styles,  termi- 
nated by  obtuse  stigmas : the  seeds  are  ovate,  somewhat  com- 
pressed, brown  when  ripe,  three-ribbed,  and  encircled  with  a 
membranous  margin.  The  seeds  of  fennel  are  generally  im- 
ported from  Italy ; they  are  unnecessarily  retained  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  They  are  a much-extolled  carminative  among 
old  writers,  but  dill  and  caraway  seeds  being  already  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  these  may  safely  be  rejected. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Aqua  Faeniculi.  Sp.  Junip,  compos.  Syrupus 
Sennce. 

FUCUS  VESICULOSUS  "—Bladder  Wraclc.—Th.^  is  a 
common  marine  plant,  bearing  its  fructification  in  the  spring. 
The  root  is  a black  woody  disk ; the  frond  smooth,  glossy,  1 to 
4 feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  broad,  of  a 
dark-olive  colour,  linear,  and  dichotomous;  it  has  a blackish 
midrib ; in  the  membranous  part  are  thin  spherical  vesicles  of 
air,  varying  in  size  from  a pea  to  a hazel  nut,  and  always  close 
to  the  midrib  ; the  fructification  consists  of  compressed,  turgid, 
solitary,  or  twin  receptacles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
roundish,  perforated,  and  full  of  mucus.  When  this  plant  is 
dried,  it  becomes  black  and  brittle,  and  when  burnt  to  a coal 
or  imperfect  ash,  furnishes  a good  substitute  for  burnt  sponge. 
It  has  especially  been  exhibited  in  scrofulous  affections,  and  in 
bronchocele,  and  probably  derives  its  efficacy  from  occasion- 
ally containing  a small  portion  of  iodine. — (See  Spongia.) 

Fresh  sea-weed  is  frequently  applied  with  advantage  to  in- 
dolent glandular  tumours  ; it  should  be  often  renewed,  so  as 
to  keep  up  a gently  stimulating  action  upon  the  skin. — (See 
Sodce  Murias.) 

GALBANI  GUMMI  RESINA — The  Gum-resin  of  the 
Galbanum  Officinale^. — This  is  one  of  the  family  of  fetid  gums, 

* Cl.b.  07-d.2.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  UmbellatsB.  „ 

* Cl.  24.  Ord.  3.  Cryptogamia  Algaj.  Nal.  Ord,  Alga:. 

“ I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  recent  description  of  this  plant,  given  to 
the  Linnsean  Society  by  Mr.  Don. 
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at  the  head  of  which,  and  possessing  their  concentrated  virtues, 
stands  assafoetida.  Under  that  article  we  have  adverted  to 
their  general  uses,  and  have  only  to  remark  in  regard  to  gal- 
banum,  that  it  scarcely  has  sufficient  pretensions  to  retain  its 
place  in  the  present  Materia  Medica.  It  forms  an  ingredient 
in  the  compound  pills  and  compound  plaster  of  galbanura ; 
but  is  probably  never  prescribed  alone. 

According  to  Meissner,  100  parts  of  galbanum  (in  massis) 


contain — 

Volatile  oil  3‘3 

Resin  65 ‘8 

Gum 22 ‘6 

Bitter  extract,  with  malic  acid O' 2 

Bassorin 1 ‘ 8 

Water 2-8 

Impurities  and  loss 3 ' 5 


100 

Officinal  Preparation.  Pil.  Galbani  comp.  Emp.  Galb.  comp. 

GALUE — Gall  Nuts. — These  excrescences  are  produced 
by  the  cynips  querc^s  folii  of  Linnseus,  a small  insect  which 
deposits  its  egg  in  the  tender  shoots  of  the  quercus  infectoria, 
a species  of  oak  abundant  in  Asia  Minor.  When  the  maggot 
is  hatched,  it  produces  a morbid  excrescence  of  the  surround- 
ing parts,  and  it  ultimately  eats  its  way  out  of  the  nidus  thus 
formed,  and  makes  its  escape ; but  the  galls  should  be  gathered 
before  this  happens,  for  when  the  insect  has  decamped,  they 
are  less  astringent  and  dense  than  before.  The  best  galls  are 
imported  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna.  Their  taste  is  extremely 
astringent  and  somewhat  bitter,  their  surface  tubercular,  and 
of  a deep  bluish-grey,  or  olive  colour.  Those  which  are  light 
in  weight  and  colour,  and  which,  instead  of  breaking  dense 
and  resinous,  are  hollow  and  pulverulent,  are  of  inferior  qua- 
lity. Their  principal  active  and  soluble  ingredients  are  tan 
and  gallic  acid,  and  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  vege- 
table astringents,  though  they  are  rarely  employed.  In  relax- 
tion  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  a gargle  composed  as  follows, 
is  often  more  effectual  than  the  generality  of  astringent  appli- 
cations : — 

R Gallarum  contusarum  3ij 

Aquae  bullientis  f5xij.  iufunde  per  boras  quatuor  et  cola. 

R Colatiinfus.  f^vij. 

Spir.  Vini  Rectificat.  fgj. 

M.  ft.  gargarlsma  frequenter  utendum. 

Tn  that  form  of  haemorrhoids  called  blind  piles,  the  following 
ointments  have  been  used  with  singular  advantage  : — 
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R Pulveris  Gallarum  3j. 

Adipis  praepar.  3vij.  M. 

R Gallarum  pulveris  3j. 

Camphorae  3ss. 

Tinctura  Opii  f3ij. 

Cerati  Jj. 

M.  fiant  ungueutum  partibus  affectis  node  maneque  applican- 
dum. 

From  100  parts  of  Aleppo  galls^  Sir  H.  Davy  obtained — 


Gallic  acid 6*2 

Tannin 26‘0 

Gum. 2'4 

Calcareous  and  other  salts  . . 2' 4 
Woody  fibre 63 ’0 


I’OO 

GENTIANS  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Gentiana  lutea\ 
— ^This  species  of  gentian  is  abundant  in  the  Swiss  and  Aus- 
trian Alps,  and  in  the  mountainous  forests  of  many  parts  of 
Germany.  The  root  is  thicks  long,  and  cylindrical.  The 
lower  leaves  are  petiolate,  large,  spear-shaped,  stiflF,  with  five 
veins  on  the  back,  and  of  a yellow-green  colour;  the  leaves  of 
the  stem  are  concave,  smooth,  and  egg-shaped,  sessile,  and 
almost  embracing  the  stem,  which  is  2 or  3 feet  high ; the 
flowers  are  in  whorls  at  the  upper  joints,  large,  yellow,  and 
peduncled  ; the  calyx  is  a membranous  deciduous  spathe,  and 
bursts  on  the  side  when  the  flower  opens.  The  corolla  is 
divided  into  5 or  8 narrow  spreading  segments,  elliptical  and 
speckled  : the  filaments  are  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  fur- 
nished with  long,  erect  anthers ; the  germen  is  conical,  crowned 
with  two  sessile,  reflected  stigmas,  and  becomes  a conical  cap- 
sule, containing  many  small  seeds. 

The  roots  are  chiefly  imported  from  Germany  and  France, 
in  contorted  pieces  of  various  sizes,  covered  with  a brownish 
wrinkled  epidermis.  When  broken,  they  exhibit  a brown  bark, 
surrounding  an  interior  yellow  and  more  fibrous  part ; they 
should  be  leathery  or  tough  and  flexible,  and  free  from  worms. 
The  taste  of  gentian  is  purely  and  intensely  bitter,  accompanied 
by  a slight  sweetness,  which  in  fine  samples  is  very  manifest  on 
touching  the  tongue  with  the  broken  surface  of  the  root.  Its 
'active  parts  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  having 
the  properties  of  extractive  matter. 

Wherever  simple  bitters  are  indicated,  gentian  strongly  re- 
commends itself,  and  in  the  form  of  the  compound  infusion  of 


* Cl.  5.  Ord.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat,  Ord.  Gentiauaa. 
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the  Pharmacopoeia,  conjoined  with  acids,  alkalis,  or  saline 
aperients,  as  the  case  may  require,  it  forms  an  elegant  and 
effectual  tonic.  The  usual  forms  in  which  it  is  given  are  the 
compound  infusion  and  tincture.  In  dyspepsia,  attended  by 
acidity,  the  following  draught  may  be  taken  twice  a day, 
namely,  at  noon,  and  an  hour  before  dinner 

R Magnes.  Carbonat.  8j. 

Infus.  Gentian,  compos.  f3xj. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi  compos.  f3j.  M. 

Where  dyspepsia  is  attended  by  nausea,  and  aversion  to  food, 
the  following  is  a good  form ; — 

R Infus.  Rosae  compos. 

Infus.  GentiansB  compos,  aa  fSvij. 

Tinct.  Gentianae  compos.  f3j. 

Acid.  Sulphur,  dibit,  trixx. 

M.  fiat  haustus  ter  die  sumendus. 

To  this  half  a drachm  or  a drachm  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
may  be  added,  where  the  bowels  are  costive. 

Sometimes  the  extract  of  gentian  is  used  in  pills,  but  bitters 
do  not  appear  to  operate  favourably  under  this  form.  The 
following,  however,  has  been  found  a very  useful  remedy  in 
cases  of  obstinate  heartburn,  with  a gouty  habit : — 

R Extract.  Gentianae, 

Ammoniae  Subcarbonat.  5a  3j. 

M.  fiat  pilul.  xxiv.  Sumantur  duae  bis  vel  ter  die. 

According  to  Henry  and  Caventou,  gentian  contains — 

Bitter  extractive  (Gentianin). 

Saccharine  matter. 

Brown  gum. 

Fixed  and  a little  volatile  oil . 

Substance  like  birdlime. 

An  organic  acid  and  salts. 

Woody  fibre. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Tinctura  Gentiancc  comp.  Infus.  Gent.  comp. 
Extract.  Gentiance. 

GLYCYRRHIZiE  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Glycyrrhiza 
(jlabro  h or  common  Liquorice. — This  plant  is  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  abundantly  cultivated  for  medical  use,  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  and  elsewhere.  It  has  a long,  round, 
succulent,  tough  root,  running  to  a considerable  extent,  brown 
externally,  yellow  within,  and  of  a peculiar  sweet  taste.  The 
stalks  are  erect,  strong,  herbaceous,  striated,  furnished  with 

*C/.  17.  Ord.4.  Diadclphia  Decaudria.  Aa<. Ort/. Papiliouacea), Le- 
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few  branches,  and  4 or  5 feet  high ; the  leaves  are  pinnated, 
alternate,  composed  of  several  pairs,  and  1 terminal  pinna; 
the  leaflets  are  ovate,  obtuse,  veined,  of  a pale-green,  and  stand 
upon  short  footstalks  ; the  flowers  are  papilionaceous,  purplish, 
and  upon  long  spikes,  arising  from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves ; 
the  calyx  is  tubular,  and  divided  into  2 narrow,  pointed  seg- 
ments ; the  corolla  consists  of  an  ovate,  lanceolate,  obtuse, 
erect,  concave  vexillum,  2 oblong,  obtuse  alae,  and  a shorter 
Carina.  The  filaments  are  10,  9 of  which  are  united  at  the 
base,  bearing  simple,  roundish  anthers ; the  germen  is  short, 
with  a tapering  style  and  blunt  stigma.  The  seeds  are  small, 
kidney-shaped,  and  produced  in  a pod,  which  is  oblong,  com- 
pressed, pointed,  one-celled. 

The  root  is  sometimes  added  to  bitter  and  nauseous  infu- 
sions, with  a view  of  covering  their  disagreeable  flavour  by  its 
sweetness  ; it  is  particularly  effectual  in  this  way  in  respect  to 
aloes  : its  principal  consumption,  however,  is  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  extract  of  liquorice,  of  which  a large  quantity  is  im- 
ported from  the  south  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Spanish 
Liquorice ; it  is  usually  burnt,  and  otherwise  carelessly  pre 
pared,  being  a very  different  article  from  the  genuine  English 
extract  of  the  same  root.  The  chief  use  of  this  extract  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  root,  and  as  a demulcent  in  coughs  and 
colds.  Its  principal  component  parts  are  a peculiar  form  of 
sugar  (glycijrrhizin)  and  starch. 

Officinal  Preparations. — Extractum  Glycyrrhizce.  Decoct.  Sarsapa- 
rillce  compos.  Infusum  Lini.  Confectio  Sennce. 

GRANATI  CORTEX — The  Bark  of  the  Fruit  of  the  Pu- 
nica  Granatum^,  or  Pomegranate. — The  pomegranate  is  a na- 
tive of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  flowers  from  June  to  September  ; 
it  grows  many  feet  in  height,  when  in  a favourable  situation  ; 
it  has  a brownish  bark,  and  is  divided  into  many  small  branches, 
armed  with  spines  : the  leaves  are  oblong,  pointed,  veined, 
deep-green,  and  upon  short  footstalks ; the  flowers  are  large, 
scarlet,  and  stand  at  the  ends  of  the  young  branches  ; the 
corolla  is  composed  of  5 roundish,  large,  slender  petals,  with 
narrow  claws,  by  which  they  are  inserted  into  the  calyx  ; the 
calyx  is  large,  thick,  fleshy,  tubular,  of  a brownish-red  colour, 
and  divided  at  the  extremity  into  5 pointed  segments ; the 
filaments  are  numerous,  short,  bent  inwards,  furnished  with 
yellow  anthers,  and  attached  to  the  calyx  ; the  germen  is 
round,  and  supports  a simple  style,  of  the  length  of  the  fila- 
ments and  terminated  by  a globular  stigma ; the  fruit  is  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  and  crowned  w ith  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  ; 


' Cl.  1‘2.  Onl.  1.  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Nat,  Ord,  Myrta;. 
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tlie  rind  is  thick  and  tough,  reddish  externally,  yellow  within, 
filled  with  a red,  succulent  pulp,  contained  in  transparent  cel- 
lular membranes,  and  included  in  9 cells,  within  which  are  also 
lodged  numerous  oblong,  angular  seeds. 

The  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  bark  of  this  fruit  is  a very 
powerful  astringent,  but  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  in 
preference  to  galls,  catechu,  and  several  other  similar  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  injection 
in  leucorrhoea,  a gargle  in  relaxed  sore  throat,  and  a lotion  in 
some  cutaneous  eruptions.  In  India  the  decoction  is  used  as 
a remedy  for  tape-worm.  The  flowers  are  also  astringent,  and 
were  formerly  used  under  the  name  of  Balaustina  Floivers. 

Davy  found  in  100  parts  of  pomegranate  peel — 


Tannin 1S‘S 

Extractive... 10*8 

Mucilage 17  •! 

Eesin 0‘4 

Woody  fibre  30 '0 

W ater  and  loss 22  • 9 
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Reuss  found  a trace  of  gallic  acid. 

GUAIACI  RESINA  ET  LIGNUM— TAe  Resin  and  the 
Wood  of  the  Guaiacum  officinale  — The  guaiacum  tree  is  a 
native  of  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  and  the  tvarmer  parts  of  South 
America.  It  grows  to  about  40  feet  high,  and  4 or  5 in  cir- 
cumference, with  many  divided  knotted  branches.  The  bark 
is  grey  and  speckled,  and  upon  the  branches  ash-coloured. 
The  leaves  are  pinnated,  consisting  of  2 or  3 pairs  of  pinnae, 
wdth  short  footstalks.  The  flow'ers  grow  in  umbels,  springing 
from  the  divisions  of  the  smaller  branches.  The  calyx  con- 
sists of  5 leaves,  which  are  concave,  oblong,  obtuse,  spreading, 
unequal,  and  deciduous.  The  petals  are  5,  blue,  ellipticd, 
concave,  and  spreading  ; the  stamens  are  erect  and  villous,' 
with  yellow  hooked  anthers  ; the  germen  is  oval,  with  a short 
style  and  simple  stigma  : the  capsule  is  subturbinate,  on  a 
short  pedicel,  smooth,  pentagonous,  and  five-celled;  the  seeds 
are  solitary,  hard,  and  angular. 

The  wood  is  imported  chiefly  from  Jamaica,  and  much 
esteemed,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  for  turnery  wares.  In  a 
paper,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1806,  I have  shown  that  the  substance  usually  called  resin  of 
guaiacum,  though  possessed  of  many  of  the  characters  of  the 
in  other  respects,  distinct  and  peculiar,  and  that  it 

‘ C/.  10.  Ord.l.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Wd/.  Gruhiaks. 
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must  be  regarded  as  a body  sui  generis.  Its  most  remarkable 
property  is  the  change  of  colour  which  it  undergoes  when  sub- 
jected to  oxygenating  agents.  It  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
tearsj  but  its  usual  appearance  is  that  of  large  fused  masses 
with  little  smell  and  taste,  brittle,  and  semi-transparent,  and  of 
a greenish-brown  colour.  The  tint  of  its  recent  powder  is  pale 
grey,  but  by  exposure  to  air  and  light  it  soon  becomes  of  a dingy 
green,  a change  which  Dr.  Wollaston  found  was  most  speedily 
effected  in  the  violet  rays  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

Guaiacura  has  long  been  esteemed  a valuable  remedy  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  conjoined  with  diaphoretics  and  stimu- 
lants. The  average  dose  is  15  grains  three  times  a day,  con- 
joined with  nitre,  or,  if  requisite,  with  antiraonials  and  opiates. 
It  is  best  given  suspended  by  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  in  the 
form  of  a draught,  or  as  an  electuary  with  honey. 

The  tinctura  guaiaci  ammoniata  is  also  a favourite  composi- 
tion in  rheumatism.  The  following  are  formulae  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  guaiacum  : — 

R Pulver.  Resin.  Guaiaci  gr.  xv.  tere  cum 
Mucilaginis  Acaciae  3j.  et  adde 
Potassae  Nitratis  gr.  v. 

Aquae  Cinnamom.  f3x. 

M.  fiat  haustus  ter  die  sumendus. 

R Pulferis  Resinae  Guaiaci  3ij. 

Potassae  Nitratis  3j. 

Sulphuris  Loti  gss. 

Pulv.  Zingiberis  3j. 

Mellis  Despum.  gij. 

M.  fiat  electuarium ; sumat  coch.  j.  min.  quater  die. 

R Tinct.  Guaiaci  Ammon. 

Mellis  51  3j.,  tere  sithul  et  adde 
Aquae  Pimentae  f^. 

M.  fiat  haustus  ter  die  sumendus. 

Combinations  of  guaiacum  are  at  all  times  liable  to  change 
their  colour,  but  this  is  especially  the  case  where  it  is  combined 
with  the  spiritus  cetheris  nifrici,  and  they  are  frequently  pre- 
scribed together,  forming  a perfect  vegetable  cameleon,  a cir- 
cumstance which  should  be  explained  to  the  patient,  who  may 
otherwise  be  alarmed  at  the  non-identity  of  his  medicine. 

The  wood  of  guaiacum  only  derives  its  efficacy  from  the 
resinoid  diffused  through  it.  Its  decoction  was  at  one  time 
considered  as  a specific  against  the  venereal  disease,  but  expe- 
rience has  annulled  its  pretensions,  nor  does  it  deserve  any 
confidence  in  cutaneous  affections,  except  as  a part  of  a dia- 
phoretic regimen. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Tinct.  Guaiaci  anvnon.  Decoct,  Sarsap.  comp, 
Pulv,  Aloes  comp.  Mist,  guaiaci. 
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H/EMATOXYLl  LIGNUM — The  Woodof  the  Hcemaiox- 
ylon  Campechianum  commonly  called  Logivood.  This  tree 
is  a native  of  South  America,  and  thrives  in  perfection  at 
Campeachy,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  trunk  and  branches 
are  very  crooked,  and  covered  with  a dark  bark  ; the  smaller 
ramifications  are  numerous  and  prickly ; the  leaves  are  pin- 
nated, composed  of  4 or  5 pairs,  irregularly  oval,  obliquely- 
nerved,  and  obtusely  sinuated  at  the  top  ; the  flowers  grow  in 
racemi ; the  calyx  divides  into  5 oblong,  obtuse  segments ; 
the  petals  are  5,  spreading  obtusely,  lance-shaped,  and  reddish- 
yellow  ; the  stamina  are  tapering,  unequal,  shorter  than  the 
corolla,  and  the  anthers  small  and  oval ; the  style  is  nearly  of 
the  length  of  the  stamens,  and  the  germen  becomes  a long, 
double- valved  pod,  which  contains  many  oblong,  compressed 
seeds. 

Logwood  has  a peculiar  faint  smell,  and  a sweet  astringent 
taste  ; its  chief  consumption  is  as  a dye-stuff.  In  the  Materia 
Medica  it  ranks  with  the  astringent  tonics,  and  as  such  has 
been  used  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  dyspepsia.  20  grains 
of  the  extract  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a day  in  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  chalk  mixture.  It  frequently  stains  the 
stools  of  a deep  blood-red,  or  purple  colour.  Chevreuil  has  de- 
scribed the  principle  upon  which  the  colour  of  logwood  de- 
pends, under  the  name  of  hcematin^. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Extractum  Hcematoxyli. 

HELENIUM — The  Root  of  the  Inula  Helenium^,  or  Ele- 
campane.— This  plant,  though  a native  of  England,  is  usually 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Its  root  is  perennial,  large,  thick, 
branched,  broivn  externally  and  whitish  within  ; the  stalk  is 
upright,  round,  striated,  branched,  hairy,  and  about  4 feet 
high ; the  leaves  are  large,  ovate,  reticularly  veined,  Avith  a 
fleshy  midrib,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface  and  downy  beneath  ; 
the  flowers  are  large,  yellow,  compound,  and  terminate  the 
stem  and  branches;  the  calyx  is  composed  of  several  rows  of 
strong,  imbricated,  ovate  segments ; the  corolla  consists  of 
numerous  florets  of  hvo  kinds  ; those  of  the  centre  are  regu- 
larly tubular,  divided  at  the  brim  into  5 small  segments,  and 
are  hermaphrodite,  each  containing  5 short  filaments,  with 
their  anthers  so  united  as  to  form  a hollow  cylinder  and  long 
germen,  Avhich  support  a slender  style,  furnished  with  a bifid 
stigma.  The  circumferential  florets  are  female,  and  at  the 
lower  part  tubular,  but  at  the  upper  ligulated  and  cut  at  the 

' Cl.  10.  Ord.  1.  Dccandria  Monopynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosas. 

* Annalesde  Chimiu,  Ixxxi.  1*28. 

“ Cl,  19.  Ord.  2.  Syiigenebia  Superflim.  Nut.  Ord,  Corymbifer®, 
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extremity  into  three  narrow  teeth ; the  female  part  resembles 
that  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets ; the  seeds  are  solitary,  stri- 
ated, quadrangular,  and  furnished  with  a simple  feather ; the 
receptacle  is  flat  and  naked. 

Elecampane  root  is  a mere  encumbrance  to  the  Materia 
Medica,  which  no  practitioner  ever  prescribes.  It  has  been 
analysed  by  Rose,  who  extracted  from  it  a peculiar  vegetable 
principle,  which  has  been  called  Inulin.  A more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  root  was  afterwards  published  by  Eunice  k 

According  to  John,  100  parts  of  the  root  contain — 


Camphor 0*4 

Trace  of  volatile  oil 

Wax 0*6 

Acrid  resin  1*7 

Bitter  extractive 3G*7 

Gum 4*5 

Albumen 13*9 

Inulin 36*7 

Woody  fibre 5*5 


Salts  of  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia.  

100 

HELLEBORI  FCETIDI  FOLIA— T/ie  Leaves  of  the 
Hellehorus  fcetidus~,  or  stinking  Hellebore. — This  indigenous 
perennial  grows  in  shady  places  on  chalky  soils,  and  flowers 
about  April ; its  root  is  small,  contorted,  and  fibrous  ; its  stem 
rises  about  18  inches,  and  is  round,  strong,  naked,  subdivided 
into  branches,  and  compressed  at  top  ; the  leaves  stand  on 
long  footstalks,  are  pedate,  and  deep-green  ; the  leaflets  are 
long,  narrow,  lanceolate,  serrated,  and  generally  9 in  number, 
4 united  at  their  bases  on  each  side,  and  one  terminal ; the 
flowers  numerous,  terminal,  pendent,  roundish,  and  stand  on 
peduncles : the  petals  are  5,  oval,  concave,  persistent,  pale- 
green,  and  their  margins  purplish;  the  stamina  are  the  length 
of  the  petals ; the  anthers  white  ; the  germens  3 or  more,  be- 
coming beaked  pods  containing  round  black  seeds. 

This  dangerously  cathartic  and  emetic  remedy  appears  only 
to  be  retained  in  the  list  of  Materia  Medica  as  an  anthelmintic, 
and  who  at  the  present  day  would  think  of  using  it  as  such  ? 

HELLEBORI  NIGRI  RADIX— TAe  Root  of  the  Helle- 
borus  niger^, — Black  Hellebore,  or  Christmas  Rose. — The 
black  hellebore  is  a native  of  Austria  and  Italy,  and  commonly 
cultivated  as  an  ornamont  to  our  gardens  ; it  flowers  in  Janu- 

' Annales  de  Chimie,  Ixxxvi.  98.  , 

® a,  lurf.  Or,  6,  Polyandria  Polygynia.  Nat,  Ord,  Kanunculaceoe. 

“ Ibid. 
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ary.  It  lias  a perennial,  rough,  knotted  root,  black  externally, 
whitish  within,  and  sending  off  many  strong,  round,  long  fibres  ; 
the  flower-stalks  are  erect,  round,  tapering,  and  reddish  tow’ards 
the  bottom  ; the  bracteal  leaves  supply  the  place  of  the  calyx, 
and  are  oval,  concave,  and  generally  indented  at  top;  the 
petals  are  5,  large,  roundish,  spreading,  at  first  white,  but  after- 
wards reddish  and  greenish  ; the  nectaries  are  about  6,  tubu- 
lated, compressed,  two-lipped,  and  greenish-yellow  ; the  fila- 
ments are  white,  and  the  anthers  yellow  ; the  germens  vary 
from  4 to  8,  and  the  pods  contain  many  oval,  shining,  blackish 
seeds;, the  leaves  are  compound,  pedated,  and  stand  upon 
long  radical  footstalks  ; the  simple  leaf  is  elliptical,  smooth, 
and  serrated  at  top. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  a drastic  and  dangerous  remedy. 
It  has  been  tried  in  maniacal  affections,  but  in  these  and  other 
cases,  less  virulent  and  more  manageable  and  certain  remedies 
of  the  same  class  are  equally  effective.  It  is  very  rarely,  and 
ought  never  to  be,  used. 

i Officinal  Preparation.  Tinctura  Hellebori  Nigri. 

HORDEI  SEMINA — The  Seed  of  the  Hordetim  Distichon^ 
— Pearl  Barley. — Common  is  converted  into  pearl  barley  by 
a machine  so  constructed  as  to  grind  off  the  cuticle,  and  after- 
wards round  the  grain.  Its  decoction,  or  what  is  generally 
called  harley-water,  contains  little  else  than  starch,  100  parts 
of  barley  being  composed  of  80  of  starch,  6 gluten  and  gum, 
7 sugar,  and  7 husk.  In  this  analysis  Proust’s  supposed  pecu- 
liar principle  in  barley,  which  he  has  called  hordein",  is  in- 
cluded with  the  starch. 

HUMULI  STROBILI — The  Strobiles  of  the  Humulus 
Lupulus^ — Hops. — ^The  hop  is  an  indigenous  perennial,  largely 
cultivated  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  the  brewer.  The  stro- 
biles are  usually  picked  in  August,  and  carefully  dried  in  a 
peculiarly  constructed  kiln,  during  which  process  they  lose 
about  three-fourths  in  weight. 

The  root  of  the  hop  sends  up  several  angular,  flexible  stems, 
which  twine  round  the  poles  ; the  leaves  are  opposite,  in  pairs, 
petiolate,  heart-shaped,  entire,  or  lobed,  and  dark-green  ; the 
leaves  and  petioles  are  scabrous,  and  at  the  base  of  each  leaf- 
stalk are  twq  interfoliaceous,  entire,  reflected  stipules ; the 
flowers  are  axillary,  and  furnished  with  bractes ; the  male 


* Cl.  3.  Ord.  2.  Triiindria  Digynia.  Nat.  Urd.  Gramincac. 

* Annales  de  Cliimie  ct  Physique,  v.  337. 

“ Cl.  22.  Ord.  5.  Dicccia  Pentandria.  Nat,  Ord.  Scabridae,  Linn.  Urticic, 
Juts. 
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flowers  are  yellowish-white,  in  panicles,  and  dependent;  the 
temale  flowers,  which  are  on  distinct  plants,  are  in  solitary 
strobiles,  ovate,  pendulous,  composed  of  pale-green  membranous 
scales,  tubular,  and  two-flowered,  each  containing  one  round, 
flat,  brown  seed. 

The  peculiar  fragrancy  and  bitterness  of  hops  resides  chiefly 
in  a pulverulent  substance,  which  may  be  separated  from  them 
by  the  sieve,  and  which  has  been  termed  lupulin^.  Their 
effect  in  covering  the  nauseous  sweetness  of  wort,  and  preserv- 
ing beer,  is  well  known.  By  tvriters  on  the  Materia  Medica 
they  are  represented,  but  probably  not  on  very  sufficient 
grounds,  as  powerfully  sedative  and  diuretic  : it  has  even  been 
asserted,  that  lying  the  head  upon  a pillow  stuffed  with  bops, 
quiets  the  delirium  of  fever,  and  assuages  the  violent  agitation 
of  maniacal  persons  ; all  which  may  be  believed  by  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  such  effects,  but  scarcely 
will  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  had  ocular  proof.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  medical  virtues  of  hops  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
tolled much  beyond  their  merits  ; and  if  we  allow  them  to  be  a 
slightly  narcotic  bitter,  Ave  grant  them,  perhaps,  more  than 
they  deserve.  As  a direct  and  poAverful  sedative,  they  cer- 
tainly are  entitled  to  no  confidence  ; and  the  Materia  Medica 
abounds  in  tonics  and  bitters  more  effective  than  the  prepara- 
tions of  hops,  Avhich  it  has  been  thought  right  to  retain  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Extractum  Humuli.  Tinct.  Humuli. 

HYDRARGYRUM — Quicksilver,  or  Mercury. — A brilliant 
white  metal,  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  solid  at  39° 
beloAv  0 of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer ; its  specific  gravity  is 
13’545.  In  its  pure  or  metallic  state,  this  metal  is  inactive  : 
it  has  sometimes  been  absurdly  administered  in  cases  of  obsti- 
nate constipation,  in  doses  of  a pound  or  more,  in  the  hope  of 
forcing  a passage  by  its  Aveight.  If  the  intestinal  canal  Avere  a 
straight  and  regular  tube,  such  a plan  might  in  some  possible 
cases  succeed;  but  its  folly  is  too  apparent  Avhen  Ave  consider 
the  contortions  and  Avindings,  the  ascents  asAvell  as  the  descents 
of  the  passage.  Mercury  Avas  also  once  celebrated  as  an  alter-' 
ative,  and  Avas  much  used  by  the  ladies  in  Charles  II. ’s  reign, 
in  doses  of  a small  tea-spoonful  night  and  morning,  to  beautify 
the  comple.xion,  remoA'e  freckles,  and  perform  the  usual  func- 
tions of  cosmetics.  It  is  even  said,  that  in  those  days  the 
SAveepings  of  the  drawing-room  Avere  among  the  most  profit- 

^ This  is  usually  known  in  the  hop  market  under  the  term  condition.  Accord- 
,ing  to  Dr.  Ives  it  contains  tan,  bitter  extract,  wax,  and  resin. — Phillqi’s  Annals 
of  Philosophy,  i.  194, 
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able  of  the  servants’  perquisites^  and  that  considerable  quanti 
ties  of  second-hand  mercury  were  thus  collected. 

The  oxides,  the  chlorides,  and  the  salts  of  mercury,  are  all 
more  or  less  active,  and  they  constitute  a highly  important 
class  of  compounds.  Their  chemical  nature,  and  the  methods 
of  preparing  them,  will  be  adverted  to  under  their  respective 
heads  in  the  Pharmacopoeia : at  present  I shall  limit  myself 
to  a very  brief  notice  of  their  composition,  dwelling  principally 
upon  their  uses  in  medicine,  and  upon  the  indications  which 
they  are  calculated  to  fulfil  in  disease. 

When,  or  by  whom,  mercury  was  first  introduced  into  phar- 
macy, is  not  very  evident ; but,  after  the  importation  of  the 
venereal  disease  from  America,  it  soon  came  into  general  use 
as  a specific  against  that  disorder,  and  has  since  been  em- 
ployed as  a valuable  remedy  in  a number  of  other  complaints; 
in  short,  the  uses  of  mercury  in  its  various  forms  and  combi- 
nations are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  treat  of  them 
without  becoming  diffuse,  or  entering  into  tiresome  repetitions. 
To  avoid  this  as  much  as  possible,  I shall  consider  the  general 
action  of  its  oxides  and  chlorides,  and  afterwards  notice  such 
of  the  salts  as  are  useful  in  particular  cases,  concluding  with  a 
general  view  of  the  influence  of  mercury  upon  the  sy.stem. 
For  other  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  second  part  of 
this  work. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  mercury,  the  black,  or  protoxide, 
composed  of  200  mercury  -J-  8 oxygen  ; and  the  red,  or 
peroxide,  containing  200  mercury  -f-  16  oxygen.  Of  these 
the  former  is  among  the  most  valuable  preparations  of  the 
metal:  it  appears  to  be  the  active  ingredient  in  the  pilulce 
hydrargyri,  or  blue  pill;  in  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta ; 
and  in  the  unguentum  hydrargyri,  or  mercurial  ointment.  In 
its  pure  state  it  was  formerly  called  Ethiops  per  se,  and  should 
correspond  to  the  hydrargyri  oxydum  cinereum  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. The  latter,  or  red  oxide  of  mercury,  the  prcecipi- 
tatnm  per  se  of  old  pharmacy,  is  a virulent  and  dangerous 
remedy  when  taken  internally ; it  is  now  therefore  almost,  if 
not  quite,  limited  to  external  use. — (See  the  Preparations  of 
Mercury.) 

Ihe  effects  of  protoxide  of  mercury  upon  the  system  deserve 
particular  attention.  In  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  it  sometimes  operates  upon  the  bowels,  not  per- 
haps directly  as  a purgative,  but  indirectly,  as  modifying  or 
increasing  the  secretion  of  bile  ; and  where,  from  deficiency 
or  morbid  state  of  this  secretion,  the  bowels  are  inert ; where 
the  digestion  is  impaired,  especially  that  part  of  the  process 
of  digestion  carried  on  in  the  small  intestines ; where  the 
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countenance  is  sallow,  and  the  tongue  furred  of  a morning  to 
an  unusual  extent,  a dose  of  the  black  oxide  of  mercury  night, 
and  morning,  for  two  or  three  days,  will  often  set  all  to  rights. 
If  the  remedy  be  persevered  in,  and  especially,  if  its  action 
upon  the  bowels  be  counteracted  by  opiates,  it  goes  on  to  pro- 
duce some  febrile  symptoms,  a white  tongue,  a quickened 
pulse,  and  soreness  of  the  gums,  which  become  white  and 
swollen,  and  the  salivary  glands  especially  partake  of  this 
stimulation,  their  secretion  being  notoriously  and  often  exces- 
sively increased.  This  salivation  and  soreness  of  the  gums 
may  be  kept  under  and  modified,  by  reducing  the  dose  of  the 
mercurial  ; and  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  run  to  any  excess, 
though  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  exist  to  a certain  extent, 
as  a proof  that  the  system  is  duly  affected  by  the  remedy. 
Where  a course  of  mercury,  as  it  is  called,  is  required,  a better 
form  cannot  be  resorted  to  than  the  pilula  hydrargyri ; it  is 
certain  in  its  effect,  and  it  seldom  affects  the  stomach  and 
bowels  Avhen  properly  administered  in  such  combinations  as 
the  particular  case  may  require.  Where,  however,  the  ali- 
mentary canal  will  not  bear  this  internal  mercurial,  its  external 
application,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  rubbed  in  in  quantities 
of  from  half  a drachm  to  two  drachms  every  night,  or  every 
other  night,  as  the  symptoms  indicate,  must  be  resorted  to. 
This  is  a disagreeable  and  often  unnecessary  operation  : and 
although  mercurial  friction  used  to  be  indiscriminately  resorted 
to  in  almost  all  venereal  cases,  it  is  now  frequently  superseded 
by  milder  treatment,  and  by  the  internal  use  of  the  remedy. 
There  are,  however,  cases,  especially  of  pains  in  the  bones, 
and  nodes,  both  venereal  and  not  venereal,  which  will  yield  to 
treatment  by  inunction,  and  in  which  mercury  given  internally 
is  uncertain  and  ineffective. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  salivation  is  obstinately  resisted, 
and  that  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  the  protoxide 
fail  to  make  the  mouth  sore  ; but  in  such  cases  it  will  often 
be  found  that  there  is  an  excessive  flow  of  urine,  or  that  very 
abundant  perspiration  is  induced,  and  these  may  be  generally 
regarded  as  evacuations  equivalent  to  salivation.  Indeed, 
where  salivation  does  take  place,  the  last-mentioned  secretions 
are  commonly  increased ; for  mercury,  in  this  form,  seems  to 
act  as  a general  glandular  stimulant. 

In  a single  dose  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains, 
according  to  the  habit  of  the  patient,  conjoined  with  a little 
rhubarb,  or  a small  quantity  of  aloes,  the  pihla  hydrargyri 
forms  a good  alterative  purge,  and  repeated  about  once  a week 
for  two  or  three  successive  times,  will  seldom  fail  to  cure  that 
morbid  state  of  bowels  which  is  attended  by  white  or  clayey 
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motions,  and  by  lassitude,  drowsiness,  or  general  inactivity  of 
the  system. 

The  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  not  calculated  to  fulfil  any 
indication  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  protoxide,  and  is 
e}ttremely  liable  to  act  virulently  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
sometimes  in  doses  of  a single  grain  only : we  should,  there- 
fore, recommend  its  exclusion  from  internal  use.  Applied 
externally,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  it  is  useful  as  a stimulating 
application  to  venereal  and  other  sores  ; but  whether  we  use 
it,  or  the  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydum,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  are  reduced  to  a very  impalpable  powder : in 
this  state  they  are  sometimes  sprinkled  upon  the  sore. 

There  are  two  chlorides  of  mercury — the  protochloride,  or 
calomel,  consists  of  200  mercury  + 36  chlorine ; and  the 
perchloride,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  is  composed  of  200  mer- 
cury 4-  72  chlorine.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  these  compounds 
are  improperly  termed  submuriate  and  oxy  muriate  of  mercury. 

Calomel  is  not  unfrequently  used  as  an  antisyphilitic,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  protoxide  of  mercury  ; and  more  especially 
combined  with  opium,  when  it  salivates  without  purging.  But 
its  principal  use  in  British  pharmacy  is  as  a purge,  conjoined 
with  other  aperients  ; and  for  this  purpose  it  is  administered  in 
doses  of  from  three  to  six  grains,  combined  with  or  followed 
by  senna,  cathartic  extract,  rhubarb,  or  other  laxatives.  The 
most  customary  form  is  five  grains  of  calomel,  in  a pill,  at 
night;  and  a draught  composed  of  infusion  and  tincture  of 
senna,  with  some  saline  aperient,  early  in  the  morning:  for 
this  purpose  the  common  black  dose  is  an  effective  prescrip- 
tion : — 

R Magnesias  Sulpliatis  3iij. 

Infus.  Sennas  compos.  f3xiv. 

Tincturoe  Sennas  fjij. 

Olei  Menthae  Piper.  Tll'ij* 

M.  fiat  haustus  laxans. 

This  is  followed  by  two  or  three  copious  motions,  abounding 
in  bile.  In  chronic  hepatitis,  in  various  glandular  diseases, 
and  in  some  cutaneous  affections,  calomel  is  celebrated  as  an 
alterative ; and  combined  with  diuretics,  it  singularly  con- 
tributes to  their  activity.  In  these  cases  the  usual  dose  is 
from  a quarter  of  a grain  to  two  grains,  night  and  morning, 
modifying  the  dose,  and  that  of  the  medicines  combined  with 
it,  according  to  circumstances.  Purgatives,  including  calomel, 
are  also  \ei'y  effectual  in  a variety  of  febrile  disorders  ; and  in 
typhoid  fevers  they  sometimes  effect  a surprising  amelioration 
of  the  symptoms  ; but  they  must  of  course  be  administered,  in 
such  cases,  with  much  caution,  and  under  many  limitations. 
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In  those  febrile  affections  of  children  ■which  are  symptomatic 
of  a disturbed  state  of  stomach  and  bowels,  purges  of  calomel 
and  rhubarb  are  almost  always  effectual  in  affording  relief; 
they  usually  bring  away  a large  quantity  of  offensive  mucus 
from  the  bowels ; and  where  this  is  the  case,  they  should  be 
repeated  in  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  till  the  motions 
assume  a more  healthy  aspect ; but  calomel  purges  are  not  to 
be  indiscriminately  and  unnecessarily  given  to  children  as  they 
often  are. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  or  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  was 
more  frequently  employed,  as  an  internal  remedy,  formerly 
than  at  present.  If  given  incautiously,  it  is  apt  to  bring  on 
a variety  of  dyspeptic  symptoms,  attended  by  continued  or 
spasmodic  pain  of  the  stomach,  and  by  diarrhcea  : these  effects 
are  usually  remedied  by  opium  ; and  such  a combination  is 
sometimes  employed  to  excite  salivation.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  has  arisen  respecting  the  antisyphilitic  powers  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  ; but  the  details  of  the  discussions  upon  this 
subject  are  not  very  important,  as  no  one  would  select  corro- 
sive sublimate  for  the  exclusive  cure  of  the  venereal  disease ; 
not  but  that  it  is  frequently  an  effectual  adjunct  to  other  mer- 
curials, in  the  treatment  of  the  flying  pains  and  cutaneous 
eruptions  which  attend  some  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate,  at  the  commencement, 
should  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  a grain,  and  it  is  best  admi- 
nistered in  solution  : — 

R Hydrargyri  Corrosiv.  Sublim.  gr.  j. 

AmmonisB  Muriatis  gr.  v. 

Aquao  distillatas  f gj. 

M.  fiat  solutio. 

R Hujus  Solutionis  fjj. 

Aquae  Pimentae  f gj. 

M.  fiat  haustus  bis  die  sumendus. 

To  the  above,  a few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  may  be 
added,  if  the  state  of  the  bowels  render  it  necessary. 

In  conjunction  with  decoction  of  bark  and  of  sarsaparilla, 
and  with  other  vegetable  decoctions  and  infusions,  corrosive 
sublimate  is  often  given  as  an  alterative  : and  although  it  is 
more  or  less  decomposed  in  the  generality  of  these  compound.s, 
it  remains  an  effectual  mercurial. 

Applied  externally,  corrosive  sublimate  acts  as  a powerful 
caustic ; but  its  solubility  in  water  enables  us  to  use  it  in  any 
state  of  dilution,  and  to  modify  its  strength  according  to  the 
effects  which  it  produces  upon  the  ulcerated  surface.  It  is 
sometimes  employed  for  the  relief  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  but 
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is  a[>t  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Gowland's  lotion,  long 
celebrated  in  such  cases,  is  a solution  ot  corrosive  sublimate 
in  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 
grain  to  an  ounce.  If  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  complete  division  and 
mixture  of  the  sublimate,  which  is  best  effected  by  triturating 
it  with  twice  its  weight  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  a few 
drops  of  water,  then  gradually  adding  the  lard  or  ointment,  and 
triturating  the  whole  into  an  even  mixture. 

All  these  applications  require  to  be  used  with  much  circum- 
spection, especially  upon  delicate  and  irritable  skins,  where 
they  sometimes  excite  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  a per- 
manent redness  of  the  part. 

Calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  powerful  engines  in 
the  hands  of  empirics.  In  quack  remedies  for  worms,  calo- 
mel is  a leading  ingredient,  conjoined  generally  with  some 
drastic  purge.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  yet  more  mischievously 
employed  in  those  antivenereal  remedies  which  are  recom- 
mended as  containing  no  mercury:  its  solubility,  the  small 
dose  in  which  it  is  active,  and  the  facility  with  which  ks  taste 
is  concealed,  are  qualities  which  recommend  it  in  these  cases  ; 
nor  can  the  chemist  very  easily  detect  it  when  thus  disguised  by 
syrups  and  other  vegetable  solutions. 

The  remaining  mercurial  preparations  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  any  individual  examination  in  this 
place. 

In  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of  mercury,  we  know  little 
or  nothing ; it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  detected  in  the  blood 
nor  in  the  secretions ; its  effect  upon  the  pulse  is  that  of  a 
decided  stimulant,  and  as  such  it  also  operates  upon  the  secre- 
tory and  excretory  organs  in  general. 

Exclusive  of  the  usual  and  common  effects  of  mercury,  we 
find  that  in  particular  constitutions,  and  indeed  in  all  consti- 
tutions where  mercury  is  improperly  and  incautiously  used, 
it  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  very  peculiar  and  distressino- 
symptoms.  Pain  in  the  bowels  and  purging  commonly  fol- 
low the  use  of  mercury;  but  these  sometimes  run  into  a 
dysenteric  affection,  attended  by  tenesmus  and  typhoid  fever. 
Sometimes,  when  least  expected,  a small  quantity  of  mer- 
cury shall  produce  violent  ptyalism  ; the  salivary  glands  and 
tongue  become  swollen,  the  flow  of  saliva  increases  to  an 
excessive  height,  and  there  is  great  wasting  of  flesh  and  loss 
o strength.  In  such  a case,  the  treatment  consists  in  keep- 
ing the  patient  in  dry  but  cool  and  airy  rooms,  and  the  medi- 
cines to  be  employed  are  bark,  acids,  and  astringents ; we 
must  at  the  same  time  guard  carefully  against  the  sudden 
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suppression  of  salivation,  which  is  always  attended  by  conse- 
quences more  or  less  dangerous. 

"there  are  some  few  constitutions  that  can  scarcely  bear 
mercury  in  any  form  ; as  soon  as  ptyalism  commences,  great 
depression  of  strength  and  spirits  ensues,  and  there  are  fre- 
quent deep  inspirations  or  sighings,  attended  by  a very  irre- 
gular pulse,  and  often  by  fainting : these  symptoms  are 
sometimes  followed  by  a hind  of  ague  in  which  the  cold  fit 
appears  to  predominate  in  some  instances,  and  which  in 
others  assumes  the  character,  after  a few  days,  of  an  inflam- 
matory remittent  fever,  but  the  pulse  remains  small  and 
quick ; the  stomach  and  bowels  too  are  disordered ; the 
countenance  fallen  and  expressive  of  mental  misery  ; there  is 
a disinclination  to  all  kind  of  exertion  ; and  in  this  state  the 
patient  has  almost  suddenly  expired.  Where  such  effects 
attend  the  exhibition  of  mercury,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
remark  that  the  use  of  it  must  be  immediately  discontinued, 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  venereal  symptoms  ; a new 
disorder  has  been  created  by  the  mercury : the  patient  must  be 
used  very  gently  as  to  food  and  medicine;  and  a milk  diet 
and  fresh  air  will  commonly  prove  serviceable. 

Much  mischief  is  occasionally  done  by  the  incautious  use 
of  mercury  in  cases  which  are  not  venereal ; and  instances  are 
on  record  in  which  ulcerated  sore  throat,  .eruptive  disorders, 
and  osseous  or  ligamentous  tumours,  have  not  only  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  mercury,  but  in  which  salivation  has 
been  pushed  to  such  an  injurious  extent  as  permanently  to 
ruin  the  already  debilitated  constitution.  Among  the  lower 
order  of  persons,  who  consult  empirics  and  use  their  reme- 
dies, such  cases  are  not  unfrequent ; and  when  we  recollect 
the  analogies  that  sometimes  subsist  between  the  mercurial 
and  the  venereal  disease,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  doubtful  and  difficult  cases  in  regu- 
lar practice. 

HYOSCYAMI  FOLIA  et  SEMINA — The  Leaves  and 
Seeds  of  the  Hyoscyamus  niger  L or  Henbane. — A common 
plant  flowering  in  July.  The  root  is  biennial ; it  is  long, 
white,  and  fibrous  ; the  stalk  is  erect,  round,  woody,  branched, 
and  about  two  feet  high ; the  leaves  are  large,  segmented, 
woolly,  and  embrace  the  stem  at  their  base  : the  flowers  are 
in  clusters  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  ; they  consist  of  a short 
tube  with  an  expanded  limb  divided  into  5 obtuse  segments  : 
they  are  yellow  veined  Avith  purple  ; the  calyx  is  divided  into 
5 short,  downy,  pointed  segments  ; the  5 filaments  are  taper- 
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ino-,  downy  at  the  base,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla  and 
furnished  with  large  oblong  anthers;  the  germen  is  roundish  ; 
the  style  slender,  longer  than  the  stamens,  and  terminated  by 
a blunt  stigma  : the  capsule  is  oval  and  divided  into  two  cells 
which  contain  many  small  irregular  brown  seeds. 

In  their  recent  state,  the  leaves  of  henbane  have  a very 
peculiar  nauseous  odour,  and  a bitter  taste,  both  of  which 
qualities  are  much  impaired  by  drying. 

Henbane  has  been  very  long  used  as  an  anodyne,  and  it  is 
a valuable  remedy  of  that  class  ; the  extract  obtained  from 
the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  by  far  the  best  form  in  which  it  can 
be  exhibited ; it  derives  its  activity,  according  to  M.  Brandes, 
from  the  presence  of  a peculiar  salifiable  base,  which  has  been 
called  hyoscyamia. 

Henbane,  when  given  in  sufficient  doses,  operates  as  a 
decided  narcotic,  and  in  its  general  effects  much  resembles 
opium,  but  it  does  not  constipate  ; on  the  contrary  its  ten- 
dency is  rather  to  relax  the  bowels.  It  generally  increases 
the  flow  of  urine  and  the  perspiration,  and,  in  over-doses, 
brings  on  those  symptoms  which  are  occasioned  by  hemlock. 
The  infusion,  or  solution  of  extract  of  henbane,  applied  to  the 
eye,  dilates  the  pupil  in  the  same  way  but  less  certainly  than 
belladonna.  As  the  strength  of  the  extract  varies,  the  proper 
dose  must  be  learned  by  trial,  from  2 to  5 grains  at  bedtime 
generally  proving  effectual;  some  giddiness  and  nausea  are 
apt  to  follow  a full  dose.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  found 
useful  are  those  in  which  opiates  are  indicated,  and  in  whicli 
opium  disagrees,  either  by  producing  headach,  sickness,  or 
costiveness.  Sometimes  it  may  be  usefully  combined  with 
opium,  as  also  with  hemlock. 

The  combination  of  narcotics  with  purgatives  is  not  gene- 
rally commendable,  for  the  activity  of  both  is  apt  to  be  de- 
stroyed : to  this,  however,  there  are  some  exceptions,  and  the 
griping  and  irritating  tendency  of  colocynth  is  found  to  be 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  addition  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
whilst  its  energies  as  a purgative,  though  thus  rendered  more 
mild,  are  not  less  efficacious  h With  opium  the  case  is,  as 
we  might  expect,  very  diflerent,  in  consequence  of  its  consti- 
pating tendency. 

Independent  of  its  more  ordinary  uses,  I have  found  it  of 
much  service  in  allaying  the  irritation  occasioned  by  red  sand 
in  the  kidneys,  the  constipation  produced  by  opium  being  in 
such  cases  sometimes  very  prejudicial;  it  may  be  administered 
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with  alkaline  and  diuretic  remedies.  In  chronic  rheumatism, 
henbane  with  mercurial  alteratives  have  effected  a cure.  In 
Its  general  action  it  appears  to  approach  nearer  to  opium  than 
any  other  article  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

I he  seeds  of  henbane  partake  of  the  general  properties  of 
the  herb,  but  there  appears  no  adequate  reason  for  encumber- 
ing the  Materia  Medica  with  them. 

They  contain  according  to  Brandes : — 


Fixed  oil  partly  soluble  in  alcohol  24  ‘ 2 

Concrete  fatty  matter ' I.4 

Malate  of  hyoscyamia,  with  salts  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  ammonia  6 • 3 

A trace  of  sugar 

Gum,  bassorin,  and  starch 5 • 1 

Phytocolla  3.4 

Albumen  4-5 

Phosphate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  potassa,  lime  and  magnesia  3-4 

Water  and  loss 24’  1 

Woody  fibre  29*6 


100 

Officinal  Preparations.  Extr.  Hyoscyam.  Tinct,  Hyoscyam. 

JALAP.®  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Co7ivolvulusjalapa\ 
or  Jalap. — This  species  of  convolvulus  is  named  from  Xalappa, 
a city  of  Mexico.  It  has  a perennial  root,  egg-shaped  and 
irregularly  round,  blackish  exteriorly,  milky  within,  and  vary- 
ing in  size ; sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  when  fresh  about 
50ibs.  The  stalks  are  numerous,  shrubby,  slender,  twisted, 
rising  about  ten  feet,  and  twining  upon  its  neighbours  ; the 
leaves  are  either  heart-shaped  or  oblong,  angular  and  pointed, 
smooth,  bright  green,  and  stand  alternately  upon  long  foot- 
stalks ; the  flowers  are  produced  from  short  branches,  sending 
off  2 peduncles,  each  of  which  supports  a flower  ; the  flower 
is  large,  bell-shaped,  entire,  plicated,  reddish  externally  and 
purple  within  : the  calyx  consists  of  five  oval  leaves,  concave, 
and  pale  green  : the  filaments  are  5,  slender  and  short,  with 
large  yellow  anthers ; the  style  is  shorter  than  the  stamens ; 
the  stigma  is  round,  and  the  germen  oval. 

The  root,  which,  when  fresh,  abounds  in  milky  juice,  is 
imported  in  irregular  globular  pieces,  and  their  sections  and 
slices  ; it  should  be  dense  and  of  a resinous  fracture,  exhibit- 
ing a brownish-grey  interior,  and  a concentric  arrangement  of 
its  layers.  Its  odour,  especially  when  in  powder,  is  very  cha- 
racteristic ; its  taste,  exceedingly  nauseous,  accompanied  by  a 
sweetish  bitterness.  Those  pieces  which  are  light,  spongy, 
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pale  coloured,  worm  eaten,  and  inodorous,  should  be  rejected, 
as  either  injured  or  spurious. 


According  to  Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  100  parts  of  dry  select 
lap  root  contain — 

Resin  lO'O 

Gummy  extractive  44’  0 

Starcli  2 • 5 

Albumen 2*5 

Phosphate,  muriate,  and  carbonate  of  potassa  and  of  lime. . . 4* 5 

Water 5-0 

Woody  fibre  * 29 ‘0 

Colouring  matter,  sugar,  trace  of  acetic  acid,  and  loss  , . , . . 2 • 5 


100 

The  finest  jalap  is  that  which  is  most  resinous  ; and  the  gummy 
extractive  is  said  to  be  nearly  inert,  except  as  a diuretic. 

Jalap  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  drastic  purgatives,  and  the 
best  form  for  administering  it  is  in  powder  or  tincture ; the 
extract  is  apt  to  be  uncertain  in  its  operation.  In  doses  of 
from  five  to  twenty  grains  of  the  powder,  it  usually  produces 
several  watery  motions,  commonly  with  some  griping,  and  an 
increased  flow  of  urine.  Where  the  intestines  are  to  be  tho- 
roughly evacuated,  it  may  be  united  with  other  remedies  of 
the  same  class,  as  with  scammony,  senna,  &c. 

R Pulveris  Jalapae  gr.  xv. 

Calomel,  gr.  iij. 

M.  fiat  pulvis  ex  quovis  vehiculo  idoneo  sumendus. 

R Pulver.  Jalapae  9j. 

Infusi  Sennae  c.  f^. 

Tinctiir.  Senuee  f3j. 

M.  fiat  haustus  purgans. 

These  are  very  effectual  purges  for  evacuating  the  bowels 
of  school-boys  who  have  over-eaten  themselves  ; they  some- 
times nauseate,  and  even  vomit,  but  enough  usually  remains 
behind  to  purge  also. 

Ihe  diuretic  qualities  of  jalap  are  much  increased  by  com- 
bining it  with  supertartrate  of  potassa  ; and  an  electuary,  com- 
posed as  follows,  is  sometimes  advantageous  in  dropsy  : — 

'R  Confectionis  Sennee  gij. 

Pulver.  Jalapae  3j. 

Potass.  Supertart.  Pulv.  gss. 

Syrup.  Ziugiber. 

M.  sumat  cochl.  j.  miu.  bis  vel  ter  die. 

Or  the  following  draught  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
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Et  Tinctur®  Ja’aji®  f3ij. 

Acuti  Scillffi  3j. 

Aqu®  Meiith®  Viridis  f 5133. 

Fiat  liaustus. 

OfFiciiial  Preparations.  Extract.  Jalapcs.  Tinctura  Jalapce, 

IPECACUANHA  RADIX— T/ie  Root  of  the  Callicocca 
fyecacuaiiha'^. — ^This  important  article  of  the  Materia  Medica 
is  the  produce  of  South  America.  The  plant  is  perennial,  and 
grows  in  moist  shady  places,  in  several  provinces  of  the  Brazils  : 
it  has  a simple  and  somewhat  branched  root,  furnished  with 
short  radicles  ; it  is  round,  3 or  4 inches  long,  thin,  contorted, 
brownish-grey,  and  annulated  with  prominent  unequal  rough 
rings.  The  stem  is  procumbent  at  its  base,  4 to  10  inches 
high,  round,  as  thick  as  a small  quill,  smooth,  brown,  and 
leafy  at  the  apex. , After  the  first  year  it  puts  out  runners,  from 
which  new  stems  arise.  The  inferior  leaves  are  caducous  ; 
the  others  are  sessile,  opposite,  spreading,  ovate,  pointed,  3 or  4 
inches  long,  and  less  than  2 broad ; deep-green  on  the  upper, 
and  whitish,  downy,  and  veined,  on  the  lower  surface.  The 
flowers  are  aggregated  in  a solitary  head,  on  a round  downy 
footstalk,  terminating  the  stem,  and  surrounded  by  a 4-leaved 
involucre;  the  florets  are  sessile,  interspersed  with  small  bractes, 
and  from  15  to  24  in  number  ; the  calyx  is  small,  5- toothed, 
superior  and  persistent ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  the  ex- 
pansion shorter  than  the  tube,  and  divided  into  5 ovate  acute 
segments  ; the  filaments  are  short,  capillary,  inserted  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  support  long,  erect  anthers ; the 
germen  is  inferior,  the  style  filiform,  with  2 obtuse  stigmas : 
the  berry  is  purple,  and  contains  2 oval  seeds. 

Several  varieties  of  ipecacuanha  root  are  occasionally  met 
Avith  “,  but  that  which  is  preferred  is  imported  in  bales  from 
Rio  Janeiro  ; it  is  in  short  wrinkled  pieces,  covered  Avith  a 
grey-broAvn  epidermis,  and  having  a central  Avoody  fibre,  sur 
rounded  by  a pale  grey  cortical  part,  Avhich  breaks  short  and 
resinous,  and  in  Avhich  its  virtues  reside ; the  larger,  therefore, 
its  relative  proportion  the  better.  This  root  has  a peculiar 
musty,  nauseous  odour ; its  taste  is  repulsive  and  bitter.  It 
is  difficultly  reducible  to  powder,  and  the  dust  which  it  throAvs 
off  whilst  under  the  process  of  pulverisation  is  apt  to  excite 
great  irritation  of  the  respiratory  organs  : indeed  some  persons 
are  so  susceptible  of  this  influence  of  ipecacuanha,  that  they 
can  scarcely  enter  a room  in  Avhich  the  drug  is. 

‘ a.  5.  Ord.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nal.  Ord.  Ag^^ref^at®. 
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Ipecacuanha  is  calculated  to  fulfil  a variety  of  purposes  in 
physic.  It  is  the  only  vegetable  emetic  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
evacuating  the  stomach  certainly  and  completely,  without  any 
material  consequent  debility,  and  being  milder  and  safer  in  its 
operation  than  the  generality  of  such  medicines.  For  this 
purpose  the  dose  is  from  15  to  20  grains  of  the  powdered  root, 
in  about  an  ounce  of  any  aromatic  water.  In  10  or  15  minutes 
it  nauseates,  and  when  the  stomach  begins  to  be  convulsed, 
and  not  before,  draughts  of  warm  water  or  chamomile  tea 
should  be  swallowed  to  promote  its  operation,  and  thoroughly 
to  wash  out  the  contents  of  that  viscus.  If  the  powder  be 
taken  in  a large  quantity  of  liquid,  or  if  warm  Avater  be  too 
copiously  swallowed  immediately  after  the  emetic,  vomiting  is 
apt  to  come  on  too  rapidly,  and  the  contents  of  the  cardiac 
portion  of  the  stomach  only  are  thrown  off,  while  the  pyloric 
end  escapes  the  evacuation.  Where  an  emetic  is  administered 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  emptying  an  overloaded  stomach,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  use  the  above  ; but,  if  exhibited  at  the 
commencement  of  fevers,  with  a view  of  blunting  their  violence, 
or  cutting  short  their  progress,  and  especially  if  given  upon 
the  accession  of  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent,  it  is  well  to 
combine  a grain  of  tartarised  antimony  with  15  of  ipecacu- 
anha ; this  extends  the  duration  of  the  nausea  and  of  the 
vomiting,  and  tends  more  decidedly  to  promote  perspiration. 

R Antimonii  Tartarisati  gr.  j. 

Piilveris  IpecacuanhsB  gr.  xv. 

Aquae  Menthae  Viridis  f 3xj. 

Syrupi  Croci  f3j. 

Fiat  haustus  emeticus. 

Such  an  emetic  is  indeed  highly  proper  in  the  early  stage 
of  many  diseases,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended 
at  the  commencement  of  inflammatory  sore  throat,  of  quinsey, 
and  especially  of  laryngeal  and  tracheal  inflammation. 

Where  there  is  decided  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and 
in  cases  of  hernia,  of  passive  haemorrhage,  and  in  advanced 
pregnancy,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  all  emetics 
are  obviously  contra-indicated. 

The  taking  of  an  emetic  is  sometimes  followed  by  suppres- 
sion of  urine.  Dr.  Heberden  mentions  such  a case  in  a young 
woman  h and  I have  seen  one  other,  in  Avhich  it  appeared  that 

scarcely  any  urine  was  secreted  for  nearly  24  hours  after  the 

vomiting. 

- ^ 

n doses  of  from  1 to  3 grains,  ipecacuanha  may  be  so 
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managed  as  merely  to  nauseate,  and  in  this  way  it  has  been 
found  useful  in  certain  obstinate  diarrhoeal  and  dysenteric 
afiections.  In  still  smaller  doses,  for  instance  a quarter  of 
a grain  to  a grain  every  three  or  four  hours,  it  proves  diapho- 
retic and  expectorant ; and  in  the  latter  sense  is  a valuable 
remedy  in  inflammatory  catarrhal  affections,  more  especially 
of  children,  to  whom  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  5 to  20  drops.  In  these  smaller  doses,  also,  that 
is,  barely  to  nauseate,  it  is  found  to  lessen  the  impetus  of  the 
circulation,  and  hence  is  said  to  be  of  service  in  active  hae- 
morrhage. 

Conjoined  with  opium  and  nitre,  or  with  saline  aperients, 
as  in  the  puZuis  ipecacuanhce  compositus,  or  Dover  s poivder, 
ipecacuanha  forms  an  important  diaphoretic,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  both  medicines  appear  to  be  modified  by  combination  ; 
for  the  ipecacuanha  may  thus  be  given  in  larger  doses  without 
nauseating,  and  the  opium  is  not  so  apt  to  constipate  and  pro- 
duce headach  and  vertigo.  Sometimes  a very  profuse  perspi- 
ration is  induced  by  the  above  formula,  when  aided  by  warm 
drinks  ; and  it  has  thus  gained  deserved  celebrity  in  acute, 
and  some  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  a variety  of 
cases  where  relief  is  obtained  by  sweating.  In  respect  to 
chronic  rheumatism,  it  deserves  to  be  recollected,  that  it  is 
very  frequently  relieved  by  an  emetic;  a plan  which  has 
proved  effectual  in  some  long  standing  and  very  painful  and 
obstinate  cases. 

A nauseating  dose  of  ipecacuanha  frequently  adds  to  the 
activity  of  purgative  medicines,  and  is  occasionally  conjoined 
with  them  where  determination  to  the  surface  is  also  required. 

R Pulveris  Ipecacuanhas  gr.  iij. 

Pulveris  Jalapae  gr.  xv. 

Galemelanos  gr.  ij. 

Fiat  pulvis  ex  quovis  vehiculo  idoneo  sumendus. 

The  powder  and  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha  seem  to  be  the 
only  necessary  forms  of  this  drug  for  practical  use.  MM.  Ma- 
gendie  and  Pelletier  have,  however,  succeeded  in  separating 
from  ipecacuanha  its  active  principle : it  appears  to  be  a 
peculiar  vegetable  substance,  to  which  the  term  emetina  may 
be  applied.  This  substance  may  be  procured  in  a state  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  pharmaceutical  use  by  the  following  process. 
Boil  powdered  ipecacuanha  in  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
ether,  in  a distillatory  apparatus,  for  a few  hours,  returning 
the  ether  which  passes  over  into  the  retort  as  occasion  may 
require.  Having  poured  off  and  set  aside  this  ethereal  solu- 
tion, which  chiefly  contains  wax,  digest  the  residuary  ipecac- 
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iianha  in  four  times  its  weight  of  highly-rectified  alcohol ; 
filter  off  this  alcoholic  solution,  evaporate  it  very  slowly  to 
dryness,  and  macerate  the  alcoholic  extract  thus  obtained  in 
cold  distilled  water  as  long  as  it  exerts  any  action  •,  lastly, 
filter  off  this  aqueous  solution,  and  evaporate  it  carefully  to 
dryness.  The  extract  thus  afforded  is  emetim,  and  the  best 
ipecacuanha  yields  about  20  per  cent,  of  it  in  this  state.  It  is 
highly  emetic,  but  cannot  be  safely  depended  upon  as  a sub- 
stitute for  ipecacuanha ; although,  therefore,  with  a heap  of 
other  novelties,  it  has  a place  in  the  Paris  Pharmacopoeia,  it 
seems  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  much  used  in  Bri- 
tish practice. 

According  to  Pelletier,  100  parts  of  the  brownish-grey  ipe- 


cacuanha consist  of — 

Emetln  16 

Fixed  oil,  with  a trace  of  volatile  oil,  smelling  like  the  root  ...  2 

Wax  6 

Gum 10 

Starch 42 

Woody  fibre 20 

Trace  of  acid  (probably  Gallic)  

Loss  4 


100 


The  central  woody  fibre  contained  scarcely  more  than  1 per 
cent,  of  emetin,  small  portions  of  the  other  ingredients,  and 
between  2 and  3 per  cent,  of  inert  extractive. 

Ihe  reddish-brown  variety  of  ipecacuanha  (entire  root) 
yielded 


Emetin 14 

Fixed  oil  2 

Gum  16 

Starch 18 

Woody  fibre 48 

Trace  of  acid  and  loss 2 


100 

Officinal  Preparations.  Vinum  Ipecacuanhce.  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhcs 
composttus. 

JUNIPERI  LACCiB  et  CACUMINA.  The  Berries  and 
ops  of  the  Juniperus  communis^. — This  is  an  indigenous 
evergreen  shrub,  growing  on  chalky  hills  and  heaths,  and 
oweiing  in  May.  Ihe  leaves  are  numerous,  narrow,  entire, 
s channelled,  and  stand  in  ternaries.  The  catkins  are 
axi  ary,  sessile,  solitary,  ovate,  small,  and  furnished  with 
^m^es  . the  male  flowers  yellow,  and  afterwards  brown ; the 
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female,  smaller  and  yellow-green.  The  berry  is  globular, 
blackish-purple  with  a glaucous  bloom,  filled  will  a brown 
pulp,  and  containing  3 seeds  : they  continue  two  years  on  the 
tree  before  they  are  quite  ripe. 

The  market  is  chiefly  supplied  with  juniper  berries  from  Italy 
and  Germany ; the  former  being  the  larger  and  finer  looking, 
but  not  always  yielding  so  much  oil  as  the  latter.  Their  taste 
is  sweet,  mucilaginous,  and  warm,  and  aromatic ; when  dis- 
tilled they  yield  sometimes  as  much  as  3 or  4 per  cent,  of  a 
fragrant  volatile  oil,  possessing  much  of  the  flavour  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  with  which  the  foreign  oil  juniper  appears  some- 
times to  be  pretty  copiously  adulterated.  Genuine  hollands 
derives  its  flavour  from  juniper  berries,  but  in  English  gin  oil 
of  turpentine  is  a common  substitute. 

According  to  Tromsdorf,  100  parts  of  juniper  berries  afford 


Volatile  oil  and  wax 5'0 

Resin  lO'O 

Saccharine  matter  with  acetate  of  lime  33 '8 

Gum  and  vegetable  salts 7*0 

Fibre  35-2 

Water  9*0 
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The  diuretic  and  sudorific  virtues  of  juniper  berries  and  tops 
are  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  their  essential  oil,  which  is  there- 
fore sometimes  combined  w’ith  other  diuretics,  especially  in 
the  form  of  pills.  The  following,  for  instance,  generally  influ- 
ence the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  and  are  therefore  prescribed 
in  that  part  of  the  treatment  of  anasarca  and  ascites  which  has 
for  its  object  the  increase  of  aqueous  excretion  through  that 
channel : — 

R Scillae  Rad.  Pulv.  gr.  ij. 

Pulv.  Foliorum  Digitalis  gr.  j, 

Pilulae  Hydrargyri  gr.  vj. 

Olibani  Pulver.  9ss. 

Olei  Junipei  iqiv. 

Fiat  massa  in  pilulas  quatuor  dividenda,  e quibus  ca^Jiat  ij 

hora  somni,  superbibendo  haustulum  misturse  sequentis. 

R Baccarum  Juniperi  contus.  3vj- 
Carui  Semin,  contus  3ij. 

AquEE  ferventis  oct.  j. 

Macera  per  horas  tres  et  cola. 

R Colaturaj  f^xy. 

Spiritds  Juniperi  compositi  f jij. 

Potassae  Nitrais  9ij. 

Syrupi  Scillae  f5ss. 

Fiant  mistura,  de  qua  sumatur  cyathus  cum  pilulis  et 
subiude. 
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kino. — In  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1809^  kino  is  called  the 
“ qiim  resin  of  a nondescript  African  tree  in  that  of  1815,  it 
is  termed  the  ‘^extract  of  a nondescript  African  tree;”  and 
in  the  recent  edition  of  1824,  it  is  said  to  be  the  extract  of  the 
pterocarpus  erinacea.  The  Edinburgh  College  informs  us  that 
it  is  obtained  from  the  eucalyptus  resinifera  ; the  Dublin  Col- 
lege pronounces  its  source  to  be  the  butea  frondosa  ; and  Dr. 
Duncan  regards  it  as  the  extract  of  the  coccoloba  urifera.  Mr. 
Thomson  ^ has  clearly  proved  that  the  varieties  of  kino  known 
in  commerce  differ  considerably  from  each  other;  yet  Dr.  Paris 
remarks,  "that  the  plant  which  yields  kino  is  at  length  satis- 
factorily proved  to  be  the  pterocarpus  erinacea.”  Such  is  the 
conflicting  evidence  concerning  the  origin  of  this  drug. 

Kino,  as  it  usually  occurs  in  the  trade,  is  in  small  fragments, 
exhibiting  a brilliant  fracture,  and  of  a very  deep  reddish- 
brown  colour.  It  is  slightly  sweet,  and  very  astringent  when 
chewed.  Water  at  60°  dissolves  about  half  of  it,  and  alcohol 
nearly  two-thirds ; the  latter  solution  having  a rich  brown 
colour.  The  leading  components  of  kino  appear  to  be  tan 
and  extract,  probably  united  with  a portion  of  gum  and  resin. 

According  to  Vauquelin  100  parts  of  African  kino  contain 


Tan  and  extractive 7^ 

Red  gum  24 

Insoluble  matter 1 
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There  sometimes  occurs  in  commerce  a substance  looking 
like  kino,  but  tasteless,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The 
use  of  kino  in  pharmacy  is  exclusively  as  an  astringent,  in 
doses  of  from  10  to  20  or  30  grains  of  the  powder,  or  1 to  2 
drachms  of  the  tincture ; but  it  is  not  more  effective  than 
catechu,  and  liable  to  vary  in  its  composition;  so  that  it  is 
sparingly  employed. 

Speaking  of  the  uses  of  opium,  in  union  with  astringents, 
in  the  treatment  of  pyrosis.  Dr.  Pemberton  ^ observes,  that 
kino  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  because,  unless  there  is  diar- 
rhoea present  it  appears  to  have  no  tendency  to  confine  the 
bowels.  " In  this  drug,”  therefore,  he  adds,  " you  have  a 
medicine,  which  exerts  its  powers  to  restrain  the  discharge  of 
the  glands  when  they  are  secreting  too  much,  without  exerting 
any  such  powers  over  the  glands  when  they  are  acting  naturally.” 
And  again,  he  remarks,  “ that  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  an  astringent  shall  be  able  to  contract  a vessel,  already 


' London  Dispensatory,  1822,  p.  347. 

* On  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera,  p.  108. 
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too  much  relaxed,  to  its  natural  standard;  but  that  the  same 
astringent  shall  be  unable  to  contract  it  further.  If  this 
be  allowed,  we  have  the  advantage  of  possessing  an  agent 
which  shall  restrain  the  unnatural  secretion  of  a gland,  but 
which  shall  cease  to  act  when  this  purpose  is  obtained.  Whe- 
ther such  be  the  true  method  of  accounting  for  this  peculiarity, 
or  whether  it  may  arise  from  the  insolubility  of  kino,  except  in 
a quantity  of  fluid,  I do  not  pretend  to  determine  ; but  I can 
with  confidence  assert,  that  the  effect  of  kino  w-ill  be  found 
such  as  1 have  above  stated.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  greater  number  of  the  purer  vege- 
table astringents  possess  this  character;  and  that  under  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  a healthy  state  of  stomach  and 
bowels,  their  tendency  is  not  to  constipate  ; indeed,  in  their 
capacity  of  tonics,  they  often  relieve  habitual  costiveness,  ap- 
parently by  increasing  the  muscular  action  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

KRAMERIi^i  RADIX — The  root  of  the  Krameria  tri- 
andra  commonly  called  Rhatany  Root.' — It  is  the  produce  of 
a small  shrub  growing  iu  Peru  ; the  root  is  large,  woody, 
branched  ; the  stem,  round,  branched,  woody,  dark  brown, 
and  smooth  ; the  leaves  are  small,  long,  ovate,  entire, 
whitish  and  silky  beneath  ; the  flowers  stand  singly  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches;  the  corolla  has  4 petals,  exteriorly  silky, 
white,  and  deep  red  within ; the  fruit  is  globular,  of  the  size 
of  a strawberry. 

Rhatany  root  abounds  in  astringent  matter,  and  is  said  to 
be  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  Port  wine.  The  tincture, 
which  is  the  preparation  chiefly  used  in  medicine,  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  in  preference  to  the  other  astringents,  in 
which  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  abounds.  Peschier  found 
a peculiar  crystallisable  acid  in  this  root,  which  has  been  called 
krameric  acid. 

LACTUCA  SATIVA- — The  Garden  Lettuce. — This  com- 
monly cultivated  plant  has  a fibrous  root,  sending  up  a corym- 
bose stem  2 to  3 feet  high.  Its  general  appearance  and  cha- 
racter are  well  known.  When  in  flower  it  abounds  in  sap, 
which  becomes  milky  by  exposure  to  air,  and  dries  into  a 
brown  substance,  having  in  taste  and  smelt  some  resemblance 
to  opium,  and  being,  like  that  drug,  narcotic.  The  dose  of 
this  substance,  which  has  been  called  lactucarium,  is  from  1 
to  5 grains,  in  the  form  of  pills  ; or  from  10  to  60  drops  of  a 
tincture  composed  of  1 ounce  of  lactucarium  and  a pint  of 


' CL  3.  On/.  l.^Triandria  Monogynia.  On/.  PolygakiE. 

* C/.  19.  Ord.l. *  * Syngenesia  iK^ualis.  Nat.  Ord,  Cichoraceae. 
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proof  spirit.  It  is  recommended  to  allay  the  irritating  cough 
in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  may  be  tried  as  a substitute  for 
opium  and  other  narcotics.  Mr.  Thomson  says  that  it  con- 
tains morphia  ; half  a drachm,  however,  has  been  given  three 
times  a day  with  very  little  effect. 

Lettuce  is  perhaps  the  least  indigestible  of  all  the  raw  vege- 
tables which  are  eaten  at  table,  and  is  often  taken  with  im- 
punity by  dyspeptic  patients.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  known 
that  small  doses  of  opium  are  frequently  effectual  in  promoting 
digestion,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  W.  Philip  that  this  may  be  referrible  to  its  anodyne 
quality. 

LAVANDUL.(E  FLORES — The  Flowers  of  the  Lavandula 
spica.  2 — This  is  a perennial  shrub  with  a thick,  fibrous,  woody 
root ; the  stem  is  branched  and  5 or  6 feet  high  : the  bark 
of  the  younger  shoots  pale  green,  but  rough  and  brown  on  the 
woody  part ; the  leaves  numerous,  long,  narrow,  entire,  and 
Avithout  footstalks  ; the  flowers  blue  and  in  terminal  spikes  : 
the  corolla  is  a cylindrical  tube  divided  at  the  month  into  2 
lips,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  largest  and  cut  into  2 segments  ; 
the  lower  expands  downwards  and  is  cut  into  3 ; the  filaments 
are  4,  2 long  and  2 short,  inclosed  Avithin  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
and  support  small  simple  anthers  ; in  the  place  of  a germen 
are  4 naked  seeds  from  which  the  style  proceeds ; it  is  slender 
and  furnished  with  a bilobated  stigma. 

Lavender  flowers  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a perfume  than 
a medicine.  The  essential  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  lavender 
flowers  Avith  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  pound  from 
fifty  to  seventy  pounds  of  the  flowers ; it  is  extremely  fra- 
grant ; and,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  constitutes  one  of  our  most 
agreeable  perfumes.  Of  course  it  ranks  Avith  the  stimulants 
of  the  Materia  Medica.  In  point  of  fragrance  none  of  the 
foreign  oil  of  lavender  comes  into  competition  Avith  that  distilled 
in  England  ; and  the  plant  is  very  abundantly  cultivated  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  for  that  purpose.  The  oil  which  passes 
first  over  has  the  highest  and  most  perfect  scent,  and  is  fre- 
quently kept  separate,  and  sold  at  a proportionate  price. 
When  the  stalks  and  leaves  are  distilled  Avith  the  flowers,  the 
odour  of  the  oil  is  considerably  deteriorated,  and  this  appears 
generally  to  be  the  case  Avith  the  foreign  oil. 

OfRcinal  Preparations. — Oleum  Lavandulce.  Spir.  Lavand.  Spiritus 
LavandulcE  Compos.  Linim.  Camphorcc  Compos. 


j ' On  Indigestion,  4th  edit,  p.  19S. 

Cl.  14.  Ord.  1.  Didyuainia  (iymnosperniia.  Nat.  Ord.  VerticillatsB, 
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LAURI  BACC.iE  et  FOLIA — The  Berries  and  Leaves 
of  the  Laurus  nobilis^  or  Bay  Tree. — This  handsome  ever- 
green tree  is  a native  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  rising  from  the  height  of 
a shrub  to  20  or  30  feet,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May  ; the 
bark  is  smooth,  olive,  and  grey  ; the  leaves  elliptical,  pointed, 
smooth,  veined,  entire,  shining  green,  and  stand  upon  short 
channelled  footstalks  : the  flowers  are  male  and  female  on 
different  plants,  in  short  racemes,  yellowish-white  ; the  corolla 
is  in  both  divided  into  4 oval  segments  ; the  berry  is  superior, 
oval,  fleshy,  and  dark  purple. 

The  berries  and  leaves  have  an  agreeable  odour,  and  an 
aromatic  and  somewhat  astringent  taste,  and  contain  a trace  of 
Prussic  acid  ; but  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  deserve  retention 
in  our  Materia  Medica.  100  parts  of  the  berries  contain, 
according  to  Bonastre, 


Volatile  oil  and  camphor  1 • 8 

Fixed  oil  and  wax 19 ‘5 

Hesin  1-6 

Starch  and  mucilage 49.5 

Saccharine  and  sahne  matter  1 • 7 

Fibre  18-8 

Moisture  6 • 4 

A trace  of  acid  and  loss ’3 
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LICHEN  ISLANDICUS-. — This  perennial  moss  is  abun- 
dant^ in  Iceland,  and  more  or  less  common  over  the  north  of 
Europe ; it  grows  2 or  3 inches  high ; the  frond  is  dry, 
coriaceous,  lobed  and  notched ; the  surface  smooth,  shining 
and  blistered  ; the  margins  are  beset  with  minute  rigid  hairs  ; 
the  colour  yellowish  or  grey-brown. 

The  active  components  of  Iceland  moss  are  a bitter  matter, 
and  a peculiar  modification  of  mucilage.  The  former  may  be 
separated  by  digestion  in  cold  water,  or  by  boiling  for  a few 
minutes;  then,  by  a continued  decoction,  the  mucilage  is  ex- 
tracted. These  ingredients  render  Iceland  moss  tonic  and 
nutritive ; but  it  appears  to  possess  no  other  claims  upon  our 
attention,  and  certainly  cannot  be  admitted  as  having  any  pre- 
tensions as  a specific  in  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

The  component  parts  of  Iceland  moss,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Berzelius,  are  as  follow  : — 


* C/.  9.  Ord.  1 . Enneandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lauri. 
- Cl.  24.  Ord.  5.  Cryptogamia  Algaj.  Nat.  Ord,  Algae. 
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Bitter  extractive  3-0 

Ijichen  starch  44  • 6 

Sugar • • • 3-6 

Gum  3'7 

Yellow  extractive  7'0 

Green  wax 

Tartar,  tartrate  of  lime,  and  a little  phosphate  of  lime  . 1 '9 

Starchy  fibre  36  • 2 

Trace  of  gallic  acid  

101-6 


Officinal  Preparation.  Decoctum  Lichenis. 

LTMONES — Lemons — The  Fruit  of  the  Citrus  medica^ — 
LIMONUM  CORTEX — Lemon  Peel. — The  lemon  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  upper  parts  of  Asia,  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Greece  and  afterwards  to  Italy ; it  is  now  abundantly  culti- 
vaited  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  some  parts  of  France,  and  is 
commonly  known  as  an  elegant  ornamental  shrub  in  our 
greenhouses.  It  closely  resembles  the  orange  tree,  but  its 
leaves  are  usually  larger,  slightly  indented  at  the  edges,  and 
without  the  winged  appendages  at  the  footstalks ; the  flowers 
are  large,  and  usually  of  a purple  tint  on  the  outer  side  : the 
other  parts  of  inflorescence  resemble  those  of  the  orange.  The 
character  of  the  fruit  is  well  known. 

Lemon  juice  is  a powerful  antiscorbutic,  and,  as  an  agree- 
able acid,  is  in  common  use  in  cooling  drinks.  The  external 
rind  of  the  fruit  contains  a particularly  pleasant  essential  oil, 
which  is  a good  adjunct  to  bitter  and  nauseous  medicines.  It 
should  only  be  used  fresh. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  in 
lemonade ; — 

Fresh  lemon  juice  4 ounces. 

Fresh  and  very  thin  peel  of  lemon  half  an  ounce. 

White  sugar  4 ounces. 

W ater  3 pints. 

The  water  should  be  poured  boiling  upon  the  other  ingre- 
dients, in  a covered  vessel,  and  strained  off  when  cold  : it  may 
then  be  iced  if  necessary.  A drachm  of  nitre  is  sometimes  a 
good  addition  to  the  above,  when  it  is  used  as  common  drink 
in  fevers. 

According  to  Proust,  100  parts  of  fresh  lemon  juice  yield — 

Citric  acid 1-77 

Malic  acid,  gum,  and  bitter  extractive  0-72 

Water 97-51 

100 


‘ Cl.  18.  OrU.  3.  Polyudelphia  Icusaiidria.  Nat.  Ord.  Aurantise. 
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Officinal  Preparations.  Infus.  Aurnnl.  compos.  Infus,  Gentianco 
compos.  Spiritus  Ammonics  aromat.  Syrupus  Limonum. 

LIMONUM  OLEUM — The  Essential  Oil  of  the  External 
Rind  of  the  Lemon, — This  is  largely  prepared  in  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a per- 
fume, and  it  is  a good  addition  to  sulphurous  and  other  dis- 
agreeably smelling  ointments.  Its  flavour  is  infinitely  less 
agreeable  than  that  of  lemon  peel,  for  which  therefore  it  cannot 
be  used  as  a substitute.  It  frequently  tastes  and  smells  so 
strongly  of  turpentine,  as  to  lead  to  a suspicion  of  adulteration 
with  that  volatile  oil. 

LINUM  CATHARTICUMi— P/aa:.— This  is  a 
common  plant  in  dry  pastures,  flowering  from  June  to  August. 
The  root  is  small,  and  sends  up  several  erect,  smooth  stems, 
from  3 to  9 inches  high,  simple  below,  dichotomous  above,  and 
many-flowered;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  lanceolate,  entire, 
green  above,  and  glaucous  beneath  ; the  flowers,  which  are 
small  and  white,  are  pendent  before  they  open,  and  afterwards 
erect ; the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  pointed  and  serrated ; the 
petals  ovate,  acute,  and  spreading  ; the  filaments  are  united, 
and  form  a circle  round  the  lower  part  of  the  germen,  which  is 
furnished  with  capitate  stigmas  ; the  seeds  are  glossy  and 
yellow.  / 

Two  drachms  of  the  dried  herb  to  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
afford  an  infusion  of  which  2 or  3 ounces  is  a dose,  and  which 
generally  purges  briskly  ; but  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
in  preference  to  numerous  other  articles  of  the  Materia  Med  ica, 
and  is  probably  never  used  in  regular  practice.  Why,  there- 
fore, is  it  retained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  ? 

LINI  USITATISSIMl  SEMINA— PAe  Seeds  of  the  Li- 
num  usitatissimum^,  or  common  Flax — Linseed. — Flax  is  an 
indigenous  annual;  its  stalk  is  erect,  round,  smooth,  branched 
towards  the  top,  and  about  a foot  and  a half  high  ; the  branches 
are  simple,  alternate,  and  terminated  by  the  flowers,  which 
are  solitary,  and  of  a sky-blue  colour  ; the  leaves  are  lanceo- 
late, acute,  sessile,  smooth,  glaucous,  vertical,  and  alternately 
scattered  over  the  stalk  and  branches  ; the  calyx  is  divided  into 
5 semilanceolate  segments,  pointed  and  fringed  with  hairs  ; the 
corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  consisting  of  5 petals,  which  are  large, 
obovate,  striated,  and  minutely  scolloped  at  the  extremities ; 
the  5 filaments  are  tapering,  erect,  about  the  length  of  the 


‘ Cl,  5.  Ord.  5.  Pentandtla  Peiitagyuia.  Nat.  Ord,  Griiiuales,  Lin7i. 
CaryophilleiB,  Juss, 

^ Ibid. 
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calyXj  united  at  the  base,  and  crowned  with  simple  anthers  ; 
the  germen  is  oval ; the  5 styles  are  filiform,  erect,  of  the 
length  of  the  filaments,  and  furnished  with  blunt  stigmata  ; 
the'capsule  is  globular,  5-valved,  and  10-celled  ; the  seeds  are 
shining,  solitary,  fiattish,  and  oval. 

The  seeds  abound  in  mucilage  and  fixed  oil ; hence,  when 
powdered,  they  form  an  excellent  poultice  ; but  the  linseed 
meal  in  common  use  is  the  powdered  cake  remaining  after  the 
expression  of  the  oil,  an  ingredient  of  much  consequence  in 
a cataplasm.  The  mucilage  is  easily  extracted  by  boiling 
water,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a demulcent  or  vehicle  for 
other  remedies. 

L.  Meier  obtained  from  100  parts  of  linseed — 


Fixed  oil 1 1 • 27 

Wax 0-15 

Resin  and  colouring  matter 2 ■ 90 


Mucilage,  a trace  of  acetic  acid,  andi 

acetic,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  US' 12 

muriatic  salts J 

Astringent  and  yellow  extractive. . . 1 • 91 

Sweet  extractive,  with  malic  acid  andl  j q . gg 


malates  1 

Gum,  with  lime 6 • 1 5 

Starch 1'48 

Albumen 2- 78 

Gluten 2 '93 

Husks  and  emulsiu 43 ‘43 
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MAGNESIA  SUBCARBONAS.— The  substance  here 
called  Subcarhonafe  of  Magnesia,  is,  in  fact,  an  hydrated  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  as  will  be  shewn  when  treating  of  its  pre- 
paration, for  it  has  a place  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia, 
both  in  the  Materia  Medica  and  among  the  preparations  and 
compounds  ; its  chemical  properties,  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring it,  will  be  described  under  the  latter  head.  It  is  usually 
found  in,  the  shops  in  the  form  of  a light  white  powder,  taste- 
less and  inodorous.  In  doses  of  from  20  grains  to  1 drachm, 
it  has  long  been  employed  in  medicine  as  an  effectual  neu- 
traliser of  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  as  operating  at  the  same 
time  gently  upon  the  bowels  ; its  activity  as  an  aperient  de- 
pends, however,  very  much  upon  the  acid  and  other  matters 
Avith  which  it  meets  in  the  'primce  vice.  In  the  febrile  affec- 
tions Avhich  attend  dentition,  and  in  the  aphthous  fever  of 
child  ren,  magnesia  and  saline  remedies  are  often  effectual  in 
allaying  the  symptoms. 

There  is  no  application  of  magnesia  more  important  than  in 
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cases  of  uric  or  red  sand;  those  cases  in  which  the  alkalies 
are  generally  used,  but  in  which  they  frequently  disagree  or 
fail.  It  may  here  be  administered  in  doses  of  20  or  30  grains 
twice  or  three  times  a day,  and  except  it  has  gone  to  a great 
height,  or  has  continued  so  long  as  to  have  become,  as  it 
were,  habitual,  it  will  usually  check  the  increased  secretion  of 
uric  acid ; the  red  deposit  in  the  urine  becomes  much  di- 
minished, or  altogether  disappears,  and  the  irritation  of  the 
kidneys  is  proportionately  relieved.  It  must  notv  be  forgotten, 
that  in  cases  of  phosphoric,  or  white  sand,  magnesia  and  other 
alkaline  or  antacid  medicines  are  mischievous.  In  all  cases 
of  the  continued  administration  of  magnesia,  its  tendency  to 
lodge  and  accumulate  in  the  bowels  must  be  prevented  by  the 
occasional  use  of  aperients  ; for  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
very  serious  mischief  has  resulted  from  such  accumulation. 

Small  doses  of  carbonated  magnesia  are  often  effectual  in 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  especially  in  those  breakings  out  of 
pimples  about  the  chin,  nose,  and  forehead,  which  are  symp- 
tomatic of  acidity  in  the  stomach. 

Magnesia  may  be  administered  in  water  or  milk,  in  any 
aromatic  water,  or  conjoined  with  bitters.  The  latter  are 
proper  in  dyspeptic  cases,  and  a little  compound  spirit  of  am- 
monia is  frequently  a useful  adjunct. 

R Magnes.  Subcarbonatis  3ss. 

Infus.  GentiaiiEE  compos.  3x. 

Spirit.  Ammonise  compos.  3ss. 

M.  fiat  haustus,  ante  prandium  et  vesperi  suraendus. 

In  calculous  affections  depending  upon  excess  of  uric  or 
other  acid,  magnesia  may  be  given  in  any  ofthe  above  vehicles, 
or  we  may  use  its  solution  in  carbonated  water,  which  is  ma- 
nufactured by  several  of  the  soda-water  makers,  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  aerated  magnesia  water,  a pint  of  which, 
containing  a drachm  of  magnesia,  or  more  if  required,  may  be 
taken  daily. 

The  dose  of  pure  magnesia  may  be  about  one-third  less  than 
that  of  the  carbonate  ; it  is  given,  in  other  respects,  in  the 
same  way:  it  is  only  to  be  preferred  where  the  carbonate 
creates  flatulency. 

Citrate  of  magnesia,  extemporaneously  prescribed,  is  by  no 
means  a disagreeable  aperient,  especially  when  a little  excess 
of  lemon  juice  is  used. 

R Magnesias  Subcarbonatis  3j. 

Succi  Limonum  recentis  f3iij. 

Syvupi  Tolutaiii, 

Spirilus  Myristieas,  aa  f 3j. 

Aquas  distillat®,  f3ix. 

Fiat  haustus. 
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Tliis  draught  maj'  be  rendered  more  active,  though  less 
pleasant,  by  the  addition  of  two  drachms  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia ; it  then  forms  what  is  sometimes  technically  called  the 
white  dose. 

MAGNESliE  SULPHAS — Sulphate  of  Magnesia— Epsom 
Salt— hitler  purging  Salt. — This  is  the  most  generally  used, 
and  the  best  of  the  saline  aperients.  In  doses  of  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  crystallised  salt,  it  proves  actively 
purgative,  especially  if  taken  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  ; 
and  in  smaller  doses,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a day,  it  may 
be  conveniently  given  with  tonics,  to  keep  up  a gentle  action 
upon  the  bowels.  It  admits  of  being  blended  with  magnesia 
or  its  carbonate,  and  acids  may  also  be  united  with  it ; indeed 
one  of  the  commonest  and  most  elegant  vehicles  for  Epsom 
salt  is  the  infusion  of  roses.  Infusion  of  cascariila,  and  infu- 
sion of  gentian,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  may  also  be  used;  and  these  bitter  medicines 
cover,  in  a considerable  degree,  the  more  nauseous  and  un- 
pleasant bitterness  of  the  salt.  Neither  ammonia  nor  carbonate 
of  ammonia  precipitate  the  magnesia  from  this  salt  under  com- 
mon circumstances ; their  preparations,  therefore,  may  be 
blended  with  it ; and  where  spasmodic  pains  and  nausea  follow 
its  use,  they  are  often  prevented  by  the  addition  of  half  a 
drachm  of  compound  spirit  of  ammonia. 

If  it  be  desired  merely  to  evacuate  and  wash  out  the  primce 
vice,  4 or  6 drachms  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  taken  in  a large 
half  pint  of  warm  water,  early  in  the  morning,  generally  proves 
effectual ; two  or  three  copious  watery  motions  follow.  But 
where  the  bowels  are  loaded  with  viscid  mucus,  such  a purga- 
tive, although  operating  very  freely,  is  far  from  cleansing  them ; 
and  in  such  cases  recourse  must  be  had  to  a preliminary  dose  of 
calomel  and  cathartic  extract,  or  some  purge  of  a more  search- 
ing description ; and  the  saline  purgative  must  be  aided  by 
others,  as  in  the  common  black  dose  : — 

R Magnesias  Siilphatis  ^ss. 

I ufusi  Seunse  compos,  fgiss. 

Tincturee  Seunae, 

SjTupi  Zingiberis,  aa  f5j. 

Spiritfts  Ammonias  compos.  f3ss. 

Fiat  haustus  purgaus. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  bowels  have  been  emptied 
because  a dose  of  salts  has  apparently  performed  its  full  duty  ; 
it  may  leave  much  offending  matter  behind,  and  symptoms 
may  not  subside,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  such  a resi- 
duum. Thus  it  is,  that  the  bowels  are  often  drenched  with 
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mineral  saline  watersj  which,  though  very  active,  are  quite 
ineffectual  in  the  relief  of  disorders  that  are  presently  cured 
by  other  purgatives,  or  by  judicious  combinations  of  them  with 
saline  aperients. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  nearly  all  other  saline  purgatives, 
are  in  some  persons  apt  to  excite  pain,  and  very  troublesome 
flatulency  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  an  effect  generally 
remedied,  but  not  always,  by  combination  with  aromatics, 
spirituous  stimulants,  and  volatile  alkali. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  very  small  doses  of  this  salt,  espe- 
cially when  conjoined  Avith  bitters,  are  effectively  aperient  in 
some  habits  subject  to  costiveness  ; it  is  generally  necessary  to 
precede  its  use  in  this  way  by  a more  active  dose,  and  then  the 
folloAving  may  be  given  daily,  at  noon,  or  a couple  of  hours 
before  dinner : — 

R Magnesiae  Sulphatis  3ss. 

Infus.  Rosae  compos. 

Inf  us.  Gentianae  compos,  fia  f 3vj. 

Acid.  Sulphuric!  diluti  tt|3C. 

S)rrup.  Zingiberis  f3j.  , 

M.  fiat  haustus. 

MALVA — The  Mallow — Malva  sylvestris^. — The  mallow 
is  a common  indigenous  perennial ; it  has  a whitish,  fusiform, 
branching  root ; the  stem  erect,  branched,  round,  hairy,  and 
many-flowered ; the  leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  cordate,  di- 
vided into  7 lobes,  somewhat  rough  and  crenate.  There  are 
2 stipulas  at  the  base  of  each  footstalk  ; the  flowers  stand 
on  slender,  hairy  peduncles ; they  are  large,  composed  of  5 
inversely-cordate  purple  petals,  three  times  longer  than  the 
calyx,  which  is  hispid  ; the  capsules  are  10  to  15  in  num- 
ber, of  a rounded  kidney  form  ; the  seeds  are  kidney-shaped, 
ash-coloured,  and  furnished  with  an  arillus  Avhich  opens  in- 
wards. 

Mallow  is  a useless  mucilaginous  herb. 

OflBcinal  Preparation.  Decoctum  Malva  compos. 

MANNA — The  concrete  Juice  of  the  Fraxinus  Ornus^ — a 
species  of  ash,  native  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  especially 
common  in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  This  tree  is  covered  Avith  a 
grey  bark  ; the  young  shoots  produce  the  leaves,  Avhich  are 
pinnate,  opposite,  and  consist  of  several  pairs  of  pinnm,  ter- 
minated by  an  odd  one  ; pointed,  serrated,  veined,  standing 


1 C/.  16.  Ord.  6.  Monadelphia  Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Malvacesa. 

8 Cl.  23.  Ord.  2.  Polygamia  Dioecia.  Nat.  Ord.  Supiarisc,  Linn.  Jasmi- 
ne®, Juss. 
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upon  footstalks,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  bright-green  colour  ; 
the  flowers  grow  in  thick  branched  spikes,  and  open  in  May 
or  June;  they  are  supra-decompound,  opposite,  and  Avithout 
bractes  ; the  segments  of  the  calyx  are  ovate,  pointed,  and 
nearly  equal;  the  petals  oblong  and  linear,  obtuse,  entire, 
attenuated  at  the  base,  ^spreading,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
and  of  a white  colour  ; the  filaments  are  2,  spreading,  white, 
smooth,  and  bearing  yellow  incumbent  anthers  ; the  germen 
is  small,  oval,  and  smooth,  with  a short  straight  style,  crowned 
with  a bifid  stigma.  The  capsules  droop,  are  lanceolate, 
notched,  compressed,  and  bilocular  at  the  base  ; one  cell  is 
generally  abortive,  and  the  other  contains  a cylindrical  brown 
seed. 

From  this  tree  manna  exudes  spontaneously  in  dry  and  warm 
weather,  and  concretes  upon  the  bark ; but  the  manna  we 
usually  meet  with,  in  long,  flaky,  and  brownish  or  buff-coloured 
pieces,  is  procured  by  incision.  Several  varieties  of  manna 
occur  in  commerce  ; the  purest,  and  that  which  ought  only  to 
be  used,  is  called  flake  manna ; the  others  are  in  smaller  frag- 
ments, mixed  abundantly  with  all  kinds  of  impurities,  and 
often,  it  is  said,  adulterated  with  sugar,  honey,  scammony,  and 
other  analogous  articles.  Fine  manna  is  soft,  and  somewhat 
adhesive;  its  texture  generally  appears  granular,  but  it  also 
presents  fasciculi  of  acicular  crystals  : its  odour  is  slightly  dis- 
agreeable ; its  taste  sweet  and  nauseous. 

Manna  has  now  fallen  much  into  disuse,  and  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  doses  of  a drachm  or  two,  as  a mild  and  sweet  ape- 
rient for  children.  In  large  doses  it  is  apt  to  gripe  and  inflate, 
without  purging,  and  scarcely  proves  active  with  adults  in  a 
quantity  less  than  2 ounces. 

The  following  aperient  mixture,  however,  is  occasionally 
ordered,  and  is  a favourite  with  some  practitioners  : — 

R Sodae  Sulpliatis, 

Mannae  opt.  aa  solve,  leni  calore,  in 
Aquae  Menthae  viridis  f5vij. 

Tincturae  Sennae  f^. 

Fiat  mistura  laxans,  cujus  sit  dosis  cochlearia  quatuor. 

In  some  inflammatory  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  where  the  boAvels  have  been  evacuated  by  a 
full  dose  of  castor  oil,  the  following  is  sometimes  used  to  keep 
up  a gentle  aperient  action  : — 

R Olei  Amygdalae, 

Olei  Ricini, 

Mannae  optimae,  ail  3j. 

Aquae  Rosa:,  3x. 

M.  fiat  kaustus,  sextft  qu&que  hord  sumendus. 
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According  to  Bucholz,  flake  naanna  consists  of — 


Manna  sugar 60 '0 

Uncrystallisable  sugar  and  purgative  I g . 5 

principle ‘ 

Gum 2"  3 

Viscid  matter  (gluten  ?) 6’2 

Water  and  loss 32-0 
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MARMOR  ALBUM — White  Marble — is  not  quite  pro- 
perly inserted  in  the  list  of  Materia  Medica ; it  is  a useful 
source  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  sometimes  employed  for  other 
purposes  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  ; but  it  is  never  me- 
dicinally administered.  Its  composition  resembles  that  of 
chalk,  (see  Greta,)  being  composed  of  28  lime  and  22  carbonic 
acid. 

MARRUBIUM — The  Marrubium  viilgare'^,  orivhite  Hore- 
hound. — This  is  an  indigenous  plant,  growing  upon  hedge  and 
rubbish  banks  ; it  flowers  in  June  : it  has  a perennial,  fibrous 
root  ; the  stalks  are  upright,  strong,  square,  downy,  and  about 
18  inches  high  ; the  leaves  are  oblong,  serrated,  veined,  wrinkled, 
hoary,  and  stand  in  pairs  upon  thick,  broad  footstalks  : the 
flowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  Avhorls  at  the  footstalks  of 
the  leaves ; the  calyx  is  tubular,  and  divided  at  the  mouth 
into  10  narrow  segments,  hooked  at  the  end  ; the  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  gaping,  compressed,  consisting  of  a cylindrical 
tube,  opening  at  the  mouth  into  two  lips  ; the  upper  lip  is  nar- 
row' and  notched,  the  under  lip  is  broader,  reflected,  and  di- 
vided into  3 segments  ; the  middle  one  is  broad,  and  slightly 
scolloped  at  the  end,  the  lateral  ones  are  lanciform  and  short ; 
the  filaments  are  2 long  and  2 short,  supplied  with  simple  an- 
thers, which  are  concealed  in  the  tube  ; the  germen  is  divided 
into  4 parts,  from  which  issues  a slender  style,  furnished  with 
a cloven  stigma  ; the  seeds  are  4,  of  an  oblong  shape. 

Horehound  is  slightly  aromatic  and  bitter,  but  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  retained  in  the  modern  Materia  Medica. 

MASTICHE. — This  is  the  resinoid  exudation  of  the  Pisfacia 
Lentiscus". — This  tree  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant ; it  is  about  a foot  in  diameter,  and  10  or  12  high, 
covered  with  a smooth,  brown  bark,  and  sending  off  many 
branches  towards  the  top  ; the  leaves  are  pinnated,  consisting 
of  regular  pairs  of  narrow,  ovate,  opposite  pinnae,  closely  at- 


^ Cl.  14.  Ord.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnospormia..  Nat.  Orci.  Labiat®. 
* C/.  22.  Ord.  5,  Dioeda  Peiitandria.  Nat,  Ord,  Terebintace®, 
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tached  to  the  common  footstalk,  which  has  a narrow  foliaceous 
expansion  ; the  male  flowers  are  placed  in  an  open  catkin  ; the 
calyx  is  divided  into  5 small  ovate  segments ; the  filaments  are 
5,  and  short ; the  anthers  are  large,  brown,  erect,  and  quadran- 
gular; the  female  flowers,  like  the  male,  have  no  corolla,  and 
are  placed  upon  the  common  peduncle  in  alternate  order  ; the 
calyx  consists  of  3 small,  squamous  segments  ; the  germen  is 
oval,  and  supports  2 or  3 styles,  terminated  by  reflexed,  clubbed 
stigmata;  the  fruit  is  of  the  drupous  kind,  and  contains  a 
smooth,  oval  nut. 

Mastic  is  chiefly  exported  from  the  island  of  Chios,  and  its 
principal  consumption  is  among  varnish-makers  ; about  three- 
fourths  of  it  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  have  the  properties  of 
a brilliant,  brittle,  and  colourless  resin  ; a viscid  and  elastic 
matter  remains,  in  some  of  its  properties  not  unlike  caoutchouc 
— to  this  is  owing  the  toughness  which  mastic  assumes  when 
chewed,  and  which  renders  it  useful  for  stopping  hollow  teeth. 
The  real  medical  virtues  of  mastic  are  very  insignificant,  but 
it  is  sometimes  a good  adjunct  to  pills  : it  envelopes  their 
active  matter,  and  thus  renders  them  less  immediately  soluble 
in  the  stomach,  and  consequently  more  progressive  in  their 
operation.  Upon  this  principle  it  forms  an  ingredient  in  the 
prescription  at  page  19. 

MEL — Honey. — With  some  persons  honey  proves  a tolerably 
active  aperient,  but  its  chief  medical  use  is  a vehicle  for  other 
remedies,  or  a means  of  blending  with  and  suspending  insoluble 
substances  in  water. — (See  Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammoniafa.) 

MENTHA  PIPERITA^ — Peppermint. — This  indigenous 
perennial  is  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  for  medical  use.  Its  root  is  perennial,  creeping,  and 
fibrous  ; the  stems  are  erect,  square,  jointed,  striated,  branched 
at  top,  and  about  2 feet  high  : the  leaves  are  ovate,  serrated, 
pointed,  nerved,  dark-green,  and  stand  in  pairs  upon  foot- 
stalks ; the  flowers  are  small,  purple,  and  produced  in  terminal 
spikes,  separated  into  clusters : the  calyx  is  tubular,  persistent, 
reddish,  striated,  hairy,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  5 small 
pointed  segments : the  tubular  corolla  is  divided  at  the  limb 
into  four  segments,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  the  broadest,  and 
notched  at  the  apex  ; the  filaments  are  tapering,  and  furnished 
with  roundish  anthers;  the  germen  is  divided  into  4 parts, 
supporting  a slender,  erect  style,  which  is  longer  than  the 
corolla,  and  terminated  by  a cloven  stigma ; the  seeds  are  4, 
small,  and  lodged  in  the  calyx. 

' Cl.  14.  Ord.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnospennia.  Nat.  Ord.  Verticillataj,  Linn. 
Labiatae,  Just. 
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The  odour  of  peppermint  is  not  disagreeable;  its  taste  is 
pungent,  leaving  an  impression  of  coldness  upon  the  tongue. 
By  distilling  either  the  dry  or  fresh  herb  with  water,  a consi- 
derable portion  of  a very  odorous  and  pungent  oil  is  obtained  : 
its  proportion  varies  exceedingly ; in  a warm,  dry,  and  favour- 
able season,  a great  distiller  of  the  oil,  near  London,  informs 
me  that  the  produce  of  oil  from  a given  quantity  of  the  fresh 
herb  is  double  that  which  it  yields  in  a wet  and  cold  season. 
The  largest  produce  is  3 drachms  and  a half  of  oil  from  2 
pounds  of  fresh  peppermint,  and  the  smallest,  about  a drachm 
and  a half  from  the  same  quantity.  The  quality  of  this  oil  is 
also  very  variable  as  to  taste  and  odour,  but  it  frequently  im- 
proves considerably  by  keeping.  There  is  a variety  of  pepper- 
mint, the  foliage  of  which  has  a darker  hue  than  the  green 
herb  commonly  cultivated,  and  its  essential  oil  always  partakes 
of  the  flavour  of  pennyroyal,  often  to  such  an  extent  as  leads 
to  a suspicion  of  mixture  or  adulteration. 

Peppermint-water  is  a useful  warm  vehicle  for  aperients, 
and  for  remedies  intended  to  relieve  flatulency,  attended  by 
spasmodic  pain  of  the  bowels.  A drop  or  two  of  the  oil  is 
often  added  to  purging  pills  with  the  same  intention  ; and  its 
solution  in  alcohol  is  a well-known  dram.' 

Officinal  Preparations.  Aqua  Menthee  Piper.  Spiritus  Menthce 
Piperitee.  Oleum  Menth.  Pip. 

MENTHA  VIRIDIS. — This  indigenous  plant,  commonly 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  culinary  use,  flowers  in  August. 
It  has  a creeping,  fibrous,  perennial  root : the  stems  are  square, 
hollow,  erect,  branched,  and  about  2 feet  high  ; the  leaves  are 
large,  elliptical,  serrated,  pointed,  bright  green,  and  placed  in 
pairs  close  to  the  stem,  or  upon  very  short  footstalks.  The 
flowers  are  small,  purplish,  and  produced  in  terminal  spikes  ; 
the  filaments  are  longer  than  the  corolla ; in  other  respects  the 
flowers  resemble  those  of  peppermint. 

The  distilled  water  and  essential  oil  of  this  species  of  mint 
are  used  in  the  same  way  as  those  from  peppermint.  Accord- 
ing to  several  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  this  variety  of 
mint  only  yields  one  five-hundredth  of  its  weight  of  essential 
oil : like  other  aromatic  herbs,  however,  it  varies  extremely  in 
this  respect. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Aqua  Menthcs  vir.  Spiritus  Menthce  viridis. 
Oleum  Menthce  viridis. 

MENYANTHES. — Menyanthes  trifoliafa  \ Buckbean,  or 
Water  Trefoil. — This  is  a common  plant,  growing  in  marshes 

' Cl.  5.  Ord.  1.  Pentaudria  Monogynia.  Nat,  Ord.  Precise,  Linn,  Lysi- 
machiaj,  Juss. 
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and  ponds,  and  producing  its  flowers  in  an  open  terminal  spike, 
about  the  end  of  June.  The  stalk  is  8 or  10  inches  high  ; the 
root  is  perennial,  creeping,  jointed,  and  filamentous  : the  leaves 
are  ternate,  and  the  petals  either  white  or  rose  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  fringed  within. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  purga- 
tive ; they  are  also  bitter.  The  dried  leaves  have  been  given 
in  powder,  in  doses  of  20  or  30  grains,  in  intermittent  fevers, 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  some  cutaneous  disorders  : it  is, 
however,  an  article  of  uncertain  eflacacy,  and  may  very  well  be 
dispensed  with. 

MEZEREI  CORTEX— TAe  Barh  of  the  Daphne  Meze- 
reum  \ — This  indigenous  plant  is  well  known  as  an  ornamental 
shrub  in  our  gardens.  It  is  usually  4 or  5 feet  high,  and 
branched  : the  bark  is  smooth  and  grey  ; the  root  fibrous,  and 
covered  with  smooth,  olive-coloured  bark  : the  leaves  are  few, 
tender,  lance-shaped,  sessile,  deciduous,  and  appear  after  the 
flowers  are  expanded,  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The  flowers 
surround  the  branches  in  clusters  ; they  are  sessile,  mono- 
petalous,  tubular,  and  the  limb  is  divided  into  4 oval,  spreading 
segments  of  a pink  or  purple  colour ; the  stamina  are  8,  alter- 
nately shorter,  and  concealed  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla ; 
the  style  is  short,  the  stigma  flat,  and  the  germen,  which  is 
oval,  becomes  a red  berry,  containing  a round  seed. 

The  bark  of  mezereon  contains  a very  acrid  sap,  which 
irritates  and  produces  a serous  discharge  when  applied  to  the 
skin.  The  fruit  is  also  very  acrid  and  poisonous ; and  unfor- 
tunately its  tempting  appearance  is  such  as  sometimes  to  in- 
duce children  to  swallow  it ; in  which  event  an  emetic  should 
be  given  as  soon  as  possible,  followed  by  demulcent  drinks. 
Vauquelin  obtained  a peculiar  principle  from  this  plant,  which 
he  has  called  Daphnin. 

Infusions  and  decoctions  of  mezereon  of  bark  have  been 
recommended  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  some  cutaneous  dis- 
orders, and  in  certain  venereal  affections ; but  it  is  a remedy 
much  too  uncertain  to  merit  the  eulogies  that  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  it. 

Officinal  Preparation. — Decoct.  Sarsaparillcs  comp. 

MORI  BACC^Til — The  Fruit  of  the  Morus  nigra- — Mul- 
herries, — The  mulberry  tree  is  said  to  be  a native  of  Persia : it 
IS  abundantly  cultivated  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
flowering  in  June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  September.  Its 

' C/.  8.  Ord.  I,  Octandria  Monogynia.  iVa/.  Or(i.  Thymeleeas. 

CL  21.  Ord.  4.  Moncccia  tetrandria.  Nal.  Ord.  Urticae. 
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leaves,  which  are  numerous,  and  on  short  footstalks,  are  about 
3 inches  in  length  and  breadth,  cordated,  serrated,  and  veined, 
rough,  and  deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  paler  be- 
neath. The  male  flowers  are  on  the  same  tree  as  the  female ; 
they  are  in  close  roundish  catkins,  composed  of  caducous 
florets,  which  consist  of  4 concave,  oval,  erect,  calycinal  leaves, 
inclosing  4 filaments,  bearing  simple  anthers.  The  female 
floAvers  contain  a roundish  germen,  croAvned  Avith  2 styles,  and 
simple  stigmas,  inclosed  in  a calyx  of  4 ovate,  concave,  erect 
leaves  ; Avhich,  after  flowering,  enlarge,  and  become  juiced  and 
red,  investing  the  seed.  Many  of  these  congregated  on  one 
peduncle  form  the  compound  berry. 

The  mulberry  OAves  its  acidity  to  tartaric  acid  : it  is  a very 
grateful  fruit,  Ibrming  the  basis  of  an  elegant  syrup,  but  very 
liable  to  ferment. 

OiScinal  Preparation.  Syrupus  Mori. 

MOSCHUS — A peculiar  concrete  substance,  the  produce 
of  the  Moschus  Moschiferus,  or  Musk  Deer.  — This  animal 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Asia,  especially  the  Hima- 
layan chain.  Behind  the  navel  is  a bag  Avhich,  in  the  adult 
animal,  is  filled  Avith  musk.  These  bags  are  imported  from 
China,  and,  in  inferior  perfection,  from  Bengal  and  Russia. 
They  are  covered  Avith  coarse  hair,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a 
large  pigeon’s  egg.  Musk,  originally  a viscid  fluid,  concretes 
on  drying  into  a broAvn  friable  solid,  the  strong,  peculiar,  and 
highly  diffusible  odour  of  Avhich  is  AA'ell  knoAvn. 

According  to  Geiger  and  Reimann,  the  following  substances 


are  found  in  the  finest  China  musk  : — 

Fatty  matter  !•! 

Cholesteriiie  4'1 

Bitter  resin  5'0 

Osmazome,  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  soda,  and  lime,  and  a pecidiar 
acid  7*5 


Peaty  substance,  combined  with  ammonia,  and  small  quantities  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  sulphate  of  potassa,  muriate  of  po- 

tassa,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  traces  of  iron  36 '5 

Water,  peculiar  volatile  matter,  an  acid,  and  ammonia  45 '8 

100 

Musk  is  placed  among  the  stimulant  antispasmodics  of  the 
Materia  Medica  ; but  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
its  efficacy;  and  its  high  price  and  extreme  liability  to  adul- 
teration are,  independent  of  any  other  objections,  circumstances 
against  its  employment.  It  has  been  strongly  recommended 
in  all  spasmodic  diseases,  hut  seldom  had  recourse  to  except 
in  obstinate  and  peculiar  cases,  where  more  ordinary  remedies 
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have  been  tried  in  vain.  Mr.  Thomson  speaks  highly  of  a 
combination  of  musk  and  calomel  in  epilepsy,  and  attributes 
the  disappointment  which  has  generally  attended  its  use  to  the 
remedy  having  been  adulterated,  or  to  the  smallness  of  the 
dose.  He  gave  half  a drachm  four  times  daily  The  mistura 
moschi  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  not  an  eligible  form  for  the 
administration  of  musk.  It  is  best  given  in  pill,  bolus,  or 
electuary,  or  in  a very  small  quantity  of  liquid,  united  with 
other  antispasmodics  or  stimulants. 

R Moschi  9j. 

Camphorae  (ope  Spt,  Viii.  pulverisat.)  gr.  v. 

Confect.  Rosae  Gall.  q.  s.  ut  fiat  bolus. 

R Moschi  9j.  ad.  3ss. 

Mucil.  Arabic.  3j.  tere  simul,  et  adde 

Mistur.  Camphor,  f^; 

Spirit.  Ammon,  compos.  f3j. 

M,  fiat  haiistus  pro  re  nata  sumendus. 

The  adulterations  of  musk  are  not  very  easily  detected,  and 
among  them  the  admixture  of  dried  blood,  which  is  said  to 
be  most  frequent,  is  that  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  recognise. 
In  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a genuine  specimen 
of  fine  musk,  and,  by  comparing  our  samples  with  it,  to  judge 
of  their  quality.  If,  when  burnt,  it  exhale  a strong  smell  of 
burnt  horn,  we  may  suspect  that  blood  has  been  added  ; for 
the  odour  thus  exhaled  by  genuine  musk,  though  it  partakes 
of,  yet  differs  from  that  of  burnt  blood.  If  it  fuse  when  heated, 
asphaltum,  or  some  other  bituminous  or  resinous  substance, 
has  probably  been  mixed  with  it.  Earthy  matter,  shot,  and 
clippings  of  lead,  are  sometimes  found  in  it;  and  sometimes 
the  bags  themselves,  as  well  as  their  contents,  are  not  genuine. 
As  I have  before  observed,  careful  comparison  with  genuine 
musk  best  enables  us  to  judge  in  these  matters. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Mistura  Moschi. 

MYRISTICiE  NUCLEI — Nutmegs — the  Kernel  of  the 
Fruit  of  the  Myristica  Moschata". — This  tree  is  a native  of  the 
Molucca  Islands;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  and  pro- 
duces numerous  branches,  covered  by  brown  and  green  bark : 
the  leaves  are  oval,  pointed,  undulated,  bright  green  on  the 
upper  side,  and  whitish  beneath,  and  stand  alternately  on  foot- 
stalks ; the  flowers  are  small,  and  hang  upon  slender  peduncles, 
proceeding  from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves : they  are  male  and 
female  on  separate  trees.  The  calyx  of  the  male  flower  con- 
sists of  a bell-shaped  leaf,  divided  at  the  brim  into  3 teeth. 

^ > Lond.  Disp.  1822,  p.  .392. 

Cl.  22.  Orct.  13.  Dioecia  Monadelphiu.  A^a/.  Om.  Lauri, 
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There  is  no  corolla  : the  stamina  are  joined  in  a bundle,  con- 
sisting of  short  filaments  inserted  into  the  receptacle,  and  sur- 
rounded with  long  linear  and  united  anthers.  The  germen  of 
the  female  flower  is  superior,  oval,  and  the  style  is  terminated 
by  2 stigmas.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a nectarine,  and 
includes  the  kernel  or  nutmeg,  which  is  covered  by  its  own 
shell,  and  this  by  W'hat  is  called  mace.  When  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  the  mace  is  separated  and  dried  in  the  sun;  the  nut- 
megs are  then  gently  baked,  taken  out  of  their  shells,  and 
washed  in  lime-water. 

The  general  qualities  of  the  nutmeg  are  w'ell  known,  and 
its  medical  properties  are  those  of  the  aromatic  stimulants. 

It  is  said  sometimes  to  occasion  drowsiness,  and  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  narcotics  ; and  Dr.  Cullen  has  related  such 
a case.  The  dose  taken  was  two  drachms  of  powdered  nutmeg 

Both  mace  and  the  nutmegs  afford  an  essential  or  volatile, 
and  an  expressed  oil.  According  to  Spielman,  nutmegs  yield 
one-sixteenth  their  weight  of  essential  oil,  and  about  one-third 
of  their  weight  of  expressed  or  fat  oil.  According  to  Bonastre, 
nutmegs  contain — 


Volatile  oil 6'C 

Fixed  oil  7-6 

Concrete  oil 24-0 

Starch  and  gum 3*4 

Woody  fibre  ,...  54-0 

Acid? 0-8 

Loss 4 ■ 2 


100 

Nutmegs  should  be  dense,  mottled,  and  greasy  in  the  in- 
terior : those  which  are  light,  brittle,  or  pulverulent,  are  to  be 
rejected.  Mace  should  be  bright  brown,  or  nearly  orange- 
coloured,  aromatic,  and  high  flavoured. 

The  fixed  oil,  generally  called  oil  of  mace,  as  usually  im- 
ported, is  wrapped  in  flag  leaves  ; it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
marrow,  an  orange  colour,  and  slightly  fragrant.  The  only 
use  made  of  it  is  as  an  ingredient  in  the  emi^lastrum  picis  com- 
positum,  -where  it  might  as  well  be  omitted.  It  is  probably 
o-enerally  adulterated  ; and  it  is  said  to  be  commonly  composed 
of  suet,  palm  oil,  and  a little  of  the  genuine  oil  to  give  it  odour. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Spiritus  Myiisticcs,  Confectio  aroinatica. 
Spiritus  ArmoracecB  comp. 

MYRRH  A — Myrrh — The  Gum  Resin  of  an  unknown  tree, 
said  to  be  a native  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia  Felix. — Probably 


r Cullen’s  M.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 
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a species  of  Amyris.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from  Turkey,  in 
the  form  of  irregular  tears  and  their  fragments,  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour,  more  or  less  translucent,  a fragrant  aromatic 
odour,  and  a warm  pungent  taste.  It  is  sometimes  largely 
mixed  with  other  gummy  resinous  substances ; with  bdellium, 
which  is  dark-coloured,  opaque,  and  nauseously  bitter ; and 
with  a pale  and  nearly  transparent  gum,  which  has  not  the 
characters  of  myrrh.  Resin  and  gum,  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  about  34  to  66,  with  a little  essential  oil,  appear  to  be 
its  components  ; but  these  are  very  various  in  different  samples. 

The  following  is  Brandes’  analysis  of  select  myrrh : 


Volatile  oil 2 ’60 

Bitter  resin,  soluble  in  ether 22-24 

Tasteless  resin,  insoluble  in  ether  .....  5-56 

Gum 54-38 

Bassorin 9-30 

Malic,  acetic,  and  benzoic  acid,  partly  ) ^ . gg 

combined  with  potassa  and  lime  ...  1 
Impurities  and  loss  4 ' 56 


100 

Good  myrrh  is  of  a bright  red-brown  colour,  not  too  trans- 
parent, of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  bitter,  warm,  but  not  nau- 
seous taste : it  crumbles  between  the  teeth,  and  should  not  be 
sticky  or  insipid. 

The  principal  medical  use  of  myrrh  is  as  a stimulating  tonic, 
and  it  is  a very  good  one.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
10  to  20  grains,  either  in  pills,  or  triturated  with  any  aromatic 
water,  in  the  form  of  a draught;  it  is  an  excellent  adjunct  to 
carbonate  of  iron,  in  the  mistura  ferri  compos.  ; and  may  be 
united  with  aloes  and  chalybeates  as  an  emmenagogue ; and 
with  cinchona  or  other  bitters  as  a general  tonic.  Such  com- 
binations are  particularly  adapted  to  leucophlegmatic  and 
torpid  habits,  for  myrrh  is  a warm  and  gently  stimulating 
remedy  ; it  improves  the  appetite,  and  generally  agrees  well 
with  the  stomachs  of  debilitated  persons.  In  union  with  expec- 
torants, it  is  often  resorted  to  in  asthmatic  and  catarrhal 
affections,  and  in  certain  stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  when 
the  debility  from  expectoration  is  considerable,  and  where  it 
is  not  rendered  inadmissible  by  any  febrile  or  inflammatory 
symptoms  of  magnitude.  The  following  is  a good  expectorant 
formula,  from  Dr.  Paris’s  Pharmacologia  : — 

R Myrrhse  Gum.  llesin.  3iss. 

Scillaj  exsiccatffi  3ss. 

Extract.  Hyoscyam.  3ij. 

Arpiae  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pilul.  xxx,,  e quibus  suniautur  binco 
nocte  maiiequu. 
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The  following  pills  are  often  convenient  where  a combina- 
tion of  tonics  and  aloetics  are  indicated  ; but  if  kept  too  long 
they  are  apt  to  become  hard  and  insoluble,  and  consequently 
often  nearly  ineffectual : — 

R Ferri  Sulphatis, 

Potassse  Subcarbonat.  aa  8j. 

Myrrh®  Pulver.  3j. 

Aloes  Pulver.  3ss. 

M.  et  divide  in  pilulas  xjoc. ; ij.  vel  iij.  pro  dosi  node 

maneque. 

In  cases  of  nervous  debility,  the  following  will  sometimes 
be  an  effectual  formula : — 

R Tinctur.  Myrrh®  f3iij. 

Spirit.  Ammon,  compos. 

Syrupi  Croci,  aa  f3ij. 

Mistur.  Camphor,  f^v. 

M.  fiat  mistura,  de  qua  sumantur  cochlear,  iij.  bis  vel  ter  die. 

OLIBANUM — A Gum  Resin  jjroduced,  according  to  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  by  the  Juniperus  Lycia. — Mr.  Thom- 
son, however,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  regards  it 
as  the  exudation  of  the  Boswellia  serrata  ^ of  Roxburgh,  a native 
of  the  mountains  of  India.  It  is  a large  tree,  with  abundant 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  irregularly  pinnate,  consisting  of  ten 
pairs  of  leaflets,  sessile,  each  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
obliquely  ovate,  oblong,  obtuse,  serrate,  and  villous,  supported 
by  round,  downy  petioles.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  axil- 
lary racemes,  numerous,  small,  pale  pink,  and  with  minute 
bractes  : the  calyx  is  mono[)hylious,  5-toothed,  and  downy: 
the  corolla  is  composed  of  5 oblong,  spreading,  downy  petals  : 
the  nectary  adheres  to  the  calyx;  the  stamens  are  alternately 
shorter,  supporting  oblong  anthers  ; the  germen  is  ovate,  the 
style  cylindrical,  and  the  stigma  trilobate  ; the  capsule  is  smooth 
and  3-celled,  each  cell  containing  one  perfect  seed,  which  is 
broad,  cordate,  and  winged. 

The  finest  olibanum  is  imported  from  the  Levant,  in  yellowish 
w'hite  and  nearly  opaque  tears  or  drops,  having  a slight  odour 
of  turpentine,  and  a bitterish  taste.  When  burnt,  it  diffuses 
a sufficiently  agreeable  fragrance  ; but  it  is  of  little  importance 
as  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  It  has  been  administered 
in  doses  of  from  20  to  60  grains  in  gleets,  but  probably  with 
very  imperfect  success  ; and  though  it  was  once  celebrated  as 
an  expectorant,  is  now  scarcely  employed. 

According  to  Rraconnot,  100  parts  of  olibanum  contain  8 

* C/.  10.  Ord.\.  Diicanilria  Moiiogynia.  A’a/.  Orrf.  Terebintace®. 
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of  fragrant  volatile  oil,  56  of  resin,  30  of  gum,  and  5 of  a 
substance  neither  soluble  in  water  nor  in  alcohol. 

OLIViE  OLEUM — The  expressed  Oil  of  the  Fruit  of  the 
Olea  Europcca'^ — Olive  Oil. — The  olive  tree  is  a native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  flowers  from  June  to  August:  it  is  about 
20  feet  high,  and  sends  off  numerous  branches,  covered  by  grey 
bark:  the  leaves  are  firm,  narrow,  lance-shaped,  entire,  bright 
green  on  the  upper  side,  and  pale  beneath,  and  stand  in  pairs 
on  short  footstalks : the  flowers  are  small,  white,  numerous, 
and  produced  in  clusters  near  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  : the 
calyx  is  tubular,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  4 small  erect 
deciduous  segments  ; the  corolla  is  a funnel-shaped  petal, 
consisting  of  a short  tube,  about  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and 
divided  at  the  border  into  4 semiovate  segments : the  filaments 
are  2,  tapering,  opposite,  and  crowned  with  erect  anthers  : the 
germen  is  round,  and  supports  a short  style,  furnished  with  a 
bifid  stigma  : the  fruit  is  oval. 

The  market  is  almost  exclusively  supplied  with  oil  from 
Italy.  The  oil  is  expressed  from  the  pulp  of  the  ripe  fruit ; 
that  which  first  flows  is  called  virgin  oil,  and  is  inodorous,  and 
nearly  insipid,  having  only  a slight  nut  flavour.  The  residuary 
pulp,  boiled  and  fermented,  yields  an  inferior  oil,  which  is 
mixed  with  that  from  the  less  perfect  fruit,  and  exported,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  inferior  oil,  in  casks,  the  former  being  ex- 
clusively preserved  in  large  earthen  jars,  holding  about  24 
gallons  each,  or  in  glass  flasks.  The  recent  oil  always  deposits 
more  or  less  of  an  albuminous  sediment ; and  although  the 
greater  portion  is  separated  previous  to  its  exportation,  there 
is  always  more  or  less  sediment  in  the  jars.  The  best  olive 
oil,  from  Lucca,  Florence,  or  Provence,  is  extremely  bland  and 
insipid  ; sometimes  it  has  a slight  acrimony  and  bitterness, 
said  to  arise  from  the  unripe  fruit.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .916. 
It  congeals  at  about  38“,  and  begins  to  be  decomposed  when 
its  temperature  is  elevated  to  betvveen  50(P  and  600".  It  be- 
comes rancid  on  keeping,  especially  when  originally  of  an 
inferior  quality,  or  adulterated  with  poppy  oil.  This  adul- 
teration renders  the  oil  less  easily  congealable,  and  prevents 
its  solidification  by  pernitrate  of  mercury,  which,  added  to 
the  genuine  oil,  forms  a concrete  compound  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours. 

Olive  oil  is  not  much  used  as  an  internal  remedy,  though, 
may  be  substituted,  in  any  of  the  formulae  mentioned  above, 
for  almond  oil.  In  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it 


‘ C/.  2.  Orel,  1.  Diandiia  Monogj-iiia.  Nat.  Ord.  Sepiarim,  Linn.  Jasmineae, 
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is  gently  aperient,  and  is  sometimes  administered  as  an  anti- 
dote to  certain  poisons ; but  in  such  cases  it  is  rarely  useful. 
The  superficial  application  of  this  and  other  fixed  oils  to  the 
body,  is  said  to  prevent  the  reception  of  plague,  and  to  miti- 
gate the  symptoms  of  those  suffering  from  the  disease.  Such 
inunction  has  also  been  recommended  in  ascites,  but  there  is 
no  good  evidence  of  its  utility.  As  a vehicle  for  various  active 
remedies,  in  the  form  of  liniment,  this  oil  is  very  useful ; it 
impedes  the  evaporation  of  volatile  substances,  and  retains  other 
bodies-  in  contact  with  the  cuticle,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be 
absorbed.  Upon  this  principle,  liniments  of  ammonia,  of 
opium,  and  of  cant-harides,  are  frequently  prescribed. 

OPIUM — The  concrete  Juice  of  the  unripe  Capsules  of  the 
Pajjaver  somniferum  or  White  Pojjpy. — Opium  is  also  some- 
times procured  from  a large  red  Poppy. — The  somniferous  poppy 
is  an  annual,  flowering  in  June  in  Europe,  and  in  February  in 
India.  The  stem  is  glaucous,  smooth,  erect,  and  round,  rising 
4 or  5 feet  in  height  ; the  leaves  are  large,  simple,  obtuse,  lobed, 
crenated,  and  embrace  the  stem  on  which  they  are  placed 
alternately  : the  flowers  are  large  and  terminal ; the  calyx  is 
formed  of  2 smooth,  ovate,  bifid,  concave  leaves,  wbich  fall 
when  the  petals  expand  ; the  petals  are  4,  roundish,  large,  en- 
tire, and  somewhat  undulated  ; the  filaments  are  numerous, 
slender,  short,  and  support  erect  anthers  ; the  germen  is  glo- 
bular and  smooth  ; the  stigma  many-rayed  ; the  capsule,  which 
stands  on  a short  pedicel,  is  globular,  smooth,  glaucous,  and 
crowned  with  the  persistent  stigma  : the  seeds  are  small,  grey, 
and  numerous,  and  when  ripe,  escape  through  small  apertures 
under  the  points  of  the  stigma. 

The  pharmaceutical  history  of  opium  should  include  an 
account  of  its  sources,  properties,  and  chemical  composition ; 
of  its  effects  upon  the  animal  economy,  in  its  healthy  and  in  its 
disordered  state ; of  the  various  formulae  for  its  administration, 
and  their  respective  doses ; and  of  the  treatment  of  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  taken  in  excessive  and  dangerous  quantities. 

The  white  poppy  is  probably  an  original  native  of  Asia, 
though  by  no  means  an  uncommon  indigenous  plant  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  Opium  is  chiefly  prepared  in  Turkey,  Per- 
sia, and  India  ; but  the  plant  is  also  abundantly  cultivated  in 
France  and  the  south  of  Europe,  on  account  of  its  seeds,  from 
which  a useful  bland  oil  is  procured  by  expression. 

The  method  of  obtaining  opium  is  sufficiently  simple ; the 
young  plants  are  set  out  in  rows,  about  6 inches  distant  from 


1 Cl.  13.  Ord.  1.  Polyandria  Monogyaia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rhoeada:,  Linn,  Pa-  ' 
paveraceae,  Juss. 
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each  other,  and  are  at  first  plentifully  watered.  When  6 or 
8 inches  high,  a rich  manure  is  applied,  and  when  about  to 
flower  they  are  again  profusely  watered.  The  collection  of 
opium  commences  when  the  seed-capsules  are  about  half- 
grown.  At  sunset  two  or  three  longitudinal  incisions  are  made 
in  each  capsule,  care  being  to  avoid  reaching  the  internal 
cavity  ; the  exuding  juice  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  concretes, 
put  into  earthen  pots,  and  ultimately  dried  in  the  sun  ; it  is 
then  formed  into  spherical  masses,  covered  with  poppy  or  to- 
bacco leaves,  and  more  completely  dried. 

Opium  is  found  in  the  European  market  in  flatfish  cakes, 
sprinkled  with  pieces  of  dried  leaves,  and  with  the  seed-cap- 
sules of  some  species  of  rumex.  It  should  be  of  a rich  brown 
colour,  a tough  consistency,  and  a tolerably  smooth  and  uni- 
form texture.  Its  peculiar  narcotic  smell  should  be  strong  and 
fresh,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  burnt  odour.  Its  taste  is 
nauseously  bitter,  and  slightly  warm  and  acrid.  Those  pieces 
which  are  very  soft,  full  of  herbaceous  impurities,  containing 
patches  of  a very  dark-brown  or  black  extract,  of  an  empyreu- 
matic  odour,  or  not  smelling  duly  narcotic,  are  in  general 
adulterated  ; and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  bullets  concealed 
in  masses  even  of  the  best  opium.  When  good  opium  is  care- 
fully dried,  it  becomes  brittle,  and  affords  a yellow-brown 
powder.  It  burns  with  flame,  and  exhales  an  odour  in  which 
may  be  traced  some  resemblance  to  that  of  animal  matter.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  I ‘3. 

The  above  are  the  characters  of  the  most  genuine  opium 
which  reaches  this  country,  and  which  is  imported  from  Turkey  : 
an  inferior  article,  of  a much  darker  colour,  a less  narcotic 
odour,  and  more  bitter  in  taste,  is  imported  under  the  name  of 
East  Indian  opium ; it  is  frequently  mixed  with  the  Turkey 
opium,  an  article  which,  on  account  of  its  large  consumption 
and  high  price,  is  open  to  a great  variety  of  adulterations, 
both  abroad  and  at  home  ; indeed  it  is  not  probable  that  much 
unadulterated  opium  ever  reaches  this  country. 

Opium  of  very  excellent  quality  has  been  grown  in  England, 
and  in  medicinal  powers  it  has  been  found  fully  as  effective  as 
the  foreign  ; but  the  coldness  and  changeable  nature  of  our 
climate  renders  it  unlikely  that  it  should  ever  be  produced  here 
in  any  considerable  quantity,  so  as  even  to  supply  a small  part 
of  the  commercial  demands  for  this  drug 

The  chemical  nature  of  opium  has  long  been  matter  of 

’ A description  of  the  mode  of  cultivating;  the  poppy,  and  of  collecting  opium, 
as  successfully  practised  in  Somersetshire,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swaine,  will  be  found 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  ix.  p.  69.  See  also,  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  37th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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inquiry  ; but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  subject  has  been  at  all 
satisfactorily  investigated,  and  that  through  the  researches  of 
Sertuerner  Robiquet",  and  several  other  chemists,  we  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a peculiar  salifi- 
able base  in  opium,  to  which  the  name  of  Morphia  has  been 
given,  and  to  which  its  activity  as  a narcotic  may  probably  be 
exclusively  ascribed. 

We  have  many  analyses  of  opium,  which,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, differ  among  each  other.  According  to  Merck,  100 


parts  of  opium  contain — 

Meconate  of  morphia 12*5 

Narco  tine 3*0 

Free  acid 3*0 

Oily  matter 8*2 

Extractive 50  • 0 

Water 9-3 


Fibre,  albumen,  and  caoutchouc  ....  14-0 

100 

According  to  Pelletier  and  Robiquet,  the  component  parts 
of  opium  are — 

Volatile  oil  in  minute  quantity,  and  not  narcotic. 

Gum  and  Bassorine. 

Extractive. 

Resin  and  colouring  matter. 

Caoutchouc. 

Narceine  and  Meconine,  peculiar  crystallisable  substances,  the  medical  proper- 
ties of  which  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Morphia  (12  to  20  per  cent,  in  varieties  of  good  opium.) 

Meconic  acid,  in  itself  inert. 

Narcotine,  supposed  to  be  the  stimidating  principle  of  opium. 

Sulpluite  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potassa,  brown  acid,  and  ligntne. 

Morphia,  not  in  a very  pure  state,  is  copiously  precipitated 
by  adding  ammonia  to  a strong  aqueous  solution  of  opium  ; 
but  a better  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  to  triturate  powdered  opium 
into  a thin  paste  with  acetic  acid,  and  afterwards  to  add  6 or  8 
parts  of  water.  The  liquor  may  be  filtered  off  through  coarse 
paper,  and  the  residue  treated  with  a small  additional  portion 
of  acetic  acid  and  Avater,  as  before.  Add  excess  of  ammonia 
to  the  filtered  liquor,  which  will  occasion  a precipitate,  to  be 
collected  on  a filter ; evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  to  about 
one-fifth  its  bulk,  add  a little  more  ammonia,  and  a second 
precipitate  is  obtained,  which  may  be  added  to  the  former. 
These  precipitates  are  impure  morphia  ; they  may  be  cleansed 
by  digestion  in  small  quantities  of  cold  alcohol,  Avhich  Avill 


’ Ann.  do  Chim.  et  Phys.  v.  2l.  , 


* Ibid.  275. 
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remove  the  chief  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  residue, 
being  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  furnishes  crystals  of  pure 
morphia,  as  the  liquid  cools. 

In  this  process,  the  salt  of  morphia  (meconate  of  morphia  ?) 
existin'^  in  opium  is  decomposed  by  acetic  acid,  and  a solution 
of  acerate  of  morphia  obtained,  which  the  ammonia  decom- 

poses.  . . 

Robiquet’s  process,  for  obtaining  morphia  is  as  follows. 

Boil  a concentrated  solution  of  opium  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  a small  quantity  of  magnesia,  (about  200  grains  of  mag- 
nesia to  a pound  of  opium  is  sufficient,)  filter  and  wash  the  grey 
precipitate  Avith  cold  water,  dry  it,  and  digest  it  in  Avarm  but 
Aveak  alcohol,  by  Avhich  much  colour  is  dissolved  ; then  collect 
it  upon  a filter,  boil  it  in  highly  rectified  alcohol,  and  filter  the 
solution  Avhile  hot ; as  it  cools,  it  deposits  crystallised  morphia. 

In  this  process  the  meconate  of  morphia  originally  existing 
in  the  opium  is  decomposed  by  the  magnesia,  and  the  preci- 
pitate consists  of  morphia  mixed  Avith  meconate  of  magnesia 
and  a portion  of  uncorabined  magnesia.  The  morphia  is 
separated  from  the  precipitate  by  boiling  alcohol. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  opium  the  morphia  is  combined 
Avith  an  acid,  Avhich,  being  in  excess,  gives  to  solutions  of 
opium  the  property  of  reddening  vegetable  blues.  This  acid 
(the  meconic  acid  ?)  may  be  obtained  from  the  residuum  of 
the  magnesian  precipitate  left  undissolved  by  alcohol  in  the 
above  process  for  procuring  morphia.  For  this  purpose  the 
magnesian  residue  is  dissolved  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  muriate  of  baryta  added  to  the  sulphuric  solution  ; a red 
precipitate,  consisting  of  sulphate  and  meconate  of  baryta, 
falls.  This  precipitate  is  to  be  boiled  Avith  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  Avhich  the  meconate  of  baryta  is  decomposed, 
and  the  meconic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  filtered  liquor 
by  due  evaporation,  It  may  be  purified  by  sublimation  at  a 
gentle  heat.  This  acid  has  no  narcotic  effect. 

By  digesting  opium  in  ether,  and  slowly  evaporating  the 
filtered  ethereal  tincture,  a crystallised  substance,  contami- 
nated by  a little  oil  and  caoutchouc,  is  obtained,  Avhich  is 
perfectly  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  morphia.  This 
is  the  substance  Avhich  has  been  termed  narcotin,  and  upon 
which  the  exciting  and  stimulating  power  of  opium,  Avhich 
usually  precedes  its  sedative  effects,  is  by  some  supposed  to 
depend.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  not  alkaline. 

Morphia  is  a colourless  substance,  of  a bitter  taste,  and  crys- 
tallises in  quadrangular  prisms.  It  is  very  little  soluble  even 
in  boiling  water,  but  it  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the 
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solution  deposits  crystals  as  it  cools.  It  reddens  turmeric, 
and  converts  vegetable  blues  to  green,  in  the  manner  of  an 
alkali ; it  also  combines  with  the  acids,  forming  with  most  of 
them  crystallisable  salts.  The  following  is  probably  an  ap- 
proximation only  to  its  ultimate  composition  : — ■ 


Carbon  72' 00 

Nitrogen 5'50 

Hydrogen 5 ' 50 

Oxygen... 17 '00 


100  ‘ 

Pure  morphia,  in  consequence  of  its  difficult  solubility,  is 
uncertain  in  its  operation  as  a narcotic  ; but  some  of  its  salts 
have  been  found  useful  substitutes  for  opium.  The  acetate 
of  morphia  has  been  employed  with  advantage,  and  indeed 
acetic  tincture  of  opium,  which  may  be  presumed  to  contain 
acetate  of  morphia,  has  long  been  used,  as  a preparation  less 
liable  to  stimulate  and  excite  than  most  others  of  opium.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  some  advantage  may  be  derived  by 
separating  the  narcotin  from  opium,  which  may  be  effected  by 
washing  the  extract  of  opium,  before  it  is  sufficiently  inspis- 
sated, with  repeated  portions  of  sulphuric  ether.  We  have, 
however,  no  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  improvement 
in  the  medical  effects  of  opium  derived  from  such  a process. 

Muriate  of  Morphia  is  a very  soluble  salt,  forming  bunches 
of  acicular  crystals  ; it  is  best  obtained  by  digesting  excess  of 
morphia  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  filtering  the  solution,  and 
evaporating.  It  has  a bitter  taste,  and  is  an  excellent  narco- 
tic, affecting  the  head  less  than  the  other  preparations,  and 
scarcely  possessing  any  exciting  powers ; the  dose  is  about  half 
a grain.  Eight  grains  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water 
forms  a good  solution  for  general  use. 

Exclusive  of  its  active  principles,  opium,  as  the  above 
analyses  shew,  contains  inert  extractive  matter,  gum,  albu- 
men, caoutchouc,  and  a few  saline  substances,  but  these,  as 
well  as  the  morphia,  vary  extremely  in  their  relative  pro- 
portions, so  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  state  those  afforded 
by  any  individual  sample  of  the  drug.  According  to  Mr. 
Thomson  S fine  Turkey  opium  contains  nearly  three  times  the 
quantity  of  morphia  yielded  by  the  same  weight  of  East  Indian 
opium.  From  a very  carefully  prepared  sample  of  English 
opium,  I procured  rather  a larger  quantity  of  morphia  than 
from  the  same  weight  of  Turkey  opium.  The  average  produce 

* See  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xvi.  p.  279,  and  Annales  de  Chimie  et 
Physique,  tom.  xxiv.  p.  163. 


* Disp.  1822,  p.  420. 
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of  morphia  from  a pound  of  good  opium  may  be  estimated  at 
about  500  grains,  or  one-fourteenth  its  weight ; but  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  whole  is  separated  in  any  of  our  processes. 

Opium  stands  at  the  head  of  the  anodynes,  sedatives,  and 
narcotics.  The  mode  in  which  it  produces  its  effects  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  controversy,  all  of  a very 
unprofitable  kind;  and,  without  entering  into  the  physiological 
hypotheses  which  have  been  invented  to  account  for  its  action, 

I shall  here  only  briefly  describe  the  more  obvious  and  promi- 
nent phenomena  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

The  apparent  effect  of  small  doses  of  opium  often  partakes 
of  that  of  a direct  stimulant,  rather  than  a sedative.  It  in- 
creases arterial  action,  exhilarates  the  mind,  produces  headach 
and  heat  of  the  body.  But  these  effects  are  followed  by  a 
peculiar  quiescent  state  of  the  system,  which  is  more  apparent 
after  a full  dose,  when  the  stimulating  power  of  opium  is,  in- 
deed, scarcely  observed.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  pulse 
is  rendered  full  and  slow,  the  skin  warm  and  moist,  the  mind 
tranquil,  and  pain  is  allayed.  Sometimes  a profound  and 
quiet  sleep  follows,  and,  on  atvaking,  the  person  feels  animated 
and  refreshed.  But  the  sleep  is  often  broken  and  disturbed 
by  most  disagreeable  dreams;  and,  instead  of  refreshment, 
languor,  giddiness,  nausea,  and  drowsiness  succeed  ; or,  what 
is  not  uncommon,  the  opium  produces  a very  tranquil  state  of 
body  and  of  mind,  without  the  smallest  tendency  to  sleep,  and 
yet  without  any  subsequent  debility  or  exhaustion.  The  secre- 
tion from  the  skin  is  generally  somewhat  increased  by  opium, 
and  sometimes  considerably  ; but  the  other  secretions  are  ob- 
viously diminished ; the  bowels,  especially,  become  consti- 
pated^, and  the  urine  smaller  in  quantity  than  usual.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  these  invariable  effects  of  opium,  its  value  in 
disease  must  be  sufficiently  obvious,  as  allaying  pain,  inducing 
sleep,  and  checking  inordinate  secretions. 

In  febrile  diseases  opium  is  useful  where  there  are  no  high 
inflammatory  symptoms.  In  typhoid  fevers  it  allays  irrita- 
bility and  watchfulness,  quiets  many  of  the  nervous  symptoms, 
prevents  inordinate  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  and  tends,  in 
combination  with  alcoholic  and  ammoniacal  stimulants  and 
bitters,  to  support  the  general  powers  of  the  system.  In  in- 
termittent fevers,  and  especially  in  those  which  long  resist  the 
curative  power  of  cinchona,  it  has  been  found  that  putting 
the  system  under  the  influence  of  opium,  at  the  accession  of 
the  fit,  has  much  accelerated  its  cure  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

In  acute  and  in  chronic  rheumatism  opium  is  a most  im- 


‘ The  evacuations  of  persons  taking  opium  have  usually  a peculiar 
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portant  remedy,  as  relieving  the  excruciating  and  wearing  pains 
of  those  disorders.  Here  it  is  generally  given  united  with 
diaphoretics,  especially  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease : in  its 
chronic  state,  similar  combinations  may  be  resorted  to,  and 
especially  opium  and  calomel,  with  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha 
or  of  emetic  tartar.  The  following  formula  is  very  effectual 
in  allaying  rheumatic  pains,  especially  when  they  come  on 
with  increased  severity,  as  is  often  the  case,  upon  getting  warm 
in  bed,  or  during  the  first  sleep: — 

R Opii  gr.  iv. 

Calomelanos  gr.  yj. 

Antim.  Tartar,  gr.  j. 

Extract.  Conii  9j. 

M.  divide  in  pllulas  viij.  Sumantur  duae  hora  decubitus. 

Where  rheumatic  and  spasmodic  pains  are  conjoined,  as  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  and  where  the  attacks  are  periodical, 
opium,  calomel  or  blue  pill,  cinchona  or  other  tonics,  and  an 
occasional  warm  aperient,  are  the  remedies  that  rarely  fail  of 
success.  But  in  obstinate  chronic  rheumatism,  confined  to 
some  one  joint  or  muscle,  the  treatment  by  a brisk  emetic  and 
local  stimulants  is  mo.st  to  be  depended  upon. 

In  all  obstinate  and  irritating  coughs,  where  inflammatory 
action  is  not  predominant,  an  opiate  at  bedtime  is  always 
palliative,  and  often  curative  : sometimes  inflammatory  action, 
or  tendency  to  it,  is  produced  and  kept  up  by  the  mere  strain 
and  exertion  of  coughing ; and,  in  such  cases,  that  which 
checks  the  cough  will  diminish  the  inflammation. 

In  eruptive  diseases,  attended  by  ty[)hoid  fever,  and  in  those 
cases  of  small  pox  especially  in  which  convulsions  precede  the 
eruption,  in  putrid  sore  throat,  in  scarlet  fever,  and  in  all 
diseases  attended  by  nervous  debility,  opiates  are  beneficial ; 
but  they  must  be  cautiously  administered,  more  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  There  is,  in  short,  no 
spasmodic  or  convulsive  disease  in  which  the  use  of  opium 
may  not  be  said  to  be  indicated  ; but  it  commonly  requires  the 
aid  of  purgatives,  and  often  occasions  mischief  if  the  action  of 
the  bowels  be  not  had  in  due  consideration. 

In  certain  dyspeptic  states  of  the  stomach  attended  by 
cramp,  in  water-brash,  in  common  colic,  and,  above  all,  in 
colica  pictonum,  opium  is  succes.sfully  used  : in  all  visceral 
diseases,  attended  by  pain,  it  is  often  resorted  to  as  a palliative : 
in  the  irritation  of  sabulous  particles  and  calculi  in  the  kidneys, 
ureters,  or  bladder,  it  is  often  the  only  means  of  securing  a 
little  rest ; but  here  it  requires  very  cautious  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  especially  of  the  urine,  for  the  latter 
is  sometimes  so  much  diminished  in  quantity  by  the  influence 
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of  opium,  as  to  precipitate  a large  additional  proportion  of 
sabulous  matter.  In  cases  of  diseased  prostate,  irritable  blad- 
der, and  painful  aflections  of  the  rectum,  a suppository  of  2 or 
3 grains  of  opium  is  sometimes  the  best  mode  of  applying  the 
remedy.  Large  doses  of  opium  have  also  been  found  efiectual 
in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  and  in  that  of  uterine  haemor- 
rhage®. 

The  use  of  opium  in  various  combinations,  and  especially 
with  mercurials,  has  already  been  adverted  to.  In  reference 
to  this  subject,  Dr.  Paris  justly  observes  “ that,  ‘ in  combina- 
tion, the  medical  powers  of  opium  are  wonderfully  extended, 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  a disease  in  which  it  may  not,  during 
some  of  its  stages,  be  rendered  useful and  his  formulae  fur- 
nish many  good  illustrations  of  such  combinations. 

Opium  is  best  given  in  substance  or  in  tincture ; of  the 
former  a grain,  and  of  the  latter  20  minims,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  average  dose.  Acetic  and  citric  tinctures  of  opium  have 
sometimes  been  recommended,  under  the  idea  that  they  prove 
sedative  without  exciting  the  nausea,  headach,  and  constipa- 
tion, which  are  so  apt  to  follow  the  use  of  this  remedy ; but 
neither  these,  nor  the  salts  of  morphia,  some  of  which  have 
been  recommended  upon  similar  grounds,  are  found  to  alto- 
gether justify,  upon  trial,  the  high  encomiums  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  though  they  are  highly  valuable  remedies. 

Bailey’s  sedative  solution,  and  the  Black  drop,  are  two  pre- 
parations of  opium  much  in  use  ; the  former  is  less  stimulant 
than  opium,  and  in  strength  about  equal  to  the  officinal  tinc- 
ture; it  is  said  to  contain  acetate  of  morphia,  the  resin  and 
extractive  being  separated. 

The  black  drop  was  originally  made  about  100  years  ago,  by 
Edward  Runstall,  of  Bishop  Auckland,  in  Durham.  It  has 
been  stated  by  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong  and  others,  that  it  is 
prepared  by  slicing  half  a pound  .of  opium,  and  boiling  it  in 
conjunction  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  nutmeg,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  saffron  in  4 pounds  of  verjuice  ; then  adding  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  honey,  and  2 table-spoonsful  of  yeast ; this 
compound  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  six  weeks  in  a warm  place, 
after  which  it  is  decanted,  filtered,  and  bottled,  adding  a little 
sugar  to  each  bottle.  Were  this  recipe  correct,  it  is  evident 
that  the  black  drop  would  contain  an  acidulous  acetate  of  mor- 
phia, which  is  the  case,  as  the  drop,  when  diluted  with  water, 
and  tested  by  litmus,  displays  acid  properties  : it  is  affected  by 


* Money.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  236. 

^ Stewart.  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  358. 

^ Pbarmacologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 
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most  of  the  usual  tests  of  opium,  and  indicates  the  presence 
of  morphia  by  nitric  acid  and  permuriate  of  iron.  The  nature 
of  this  preparation  is,  however,  unknown.  It  is  much  more 
powerful  as  a narcotic  than  the  officinal  tincture,  3 drops  of 
which  are  only  equal  to  1 drop  of  the  black  drop. 

. Ether,  camphor,  ammonia,  and  aromatics,  are  among  the 
most  useful  adjuncts  to  opium  to  prevent  nausea  and  headach, 
and  the  bowels  must  be  kept  going  by  ordinary  aperients,  and 
occasionally  more  completely  evacuated  by  a brisk  purge.  The 
tincture  of  opium  is  the  most  rapid  and  direct  in  its  action  of 
the  preparations  of  this  drug : opium  in  substance  may  be 
combined  occasionally  with  gum  resins,  so  as  to  render  it  less 
rapidly  soluble  in  the  stomach,  and  thus  to  retard  or  prolong 
its  anodyne  influence. 

Persons  habituated  to  opium  will  frequently  bear  very  large 
doses  with  little  effect;  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
where  its  direct  sedative  effects  are  imperiously  required,  as 
in  cases  of  violent  pain  or  spasm,  or  after  certain  surgical 
operations,  care  should  be  had  not  to  administer  it  in  small 
doses  requiring  repetition,  since  it  is  then  apt  to  exhibit  its 
stimulant  rather  than  its  anodyne  powers  : a full  dose,  of  a 
grain  and  a half  or  2 grains,  or  from  30  to  40  drops  of  the 
tincture,  should  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  in  an  interval 
of  two  hours,  if  requisite : the  patient  should  also  be  kept  per- 
fectly quiet. 

The  exhilarating  effect  which  opium  produces  upon  some 
people  induces  them  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  habitual 
indulgence  in  its  use ; a custom  which  cannot  too  cautiously 
be  guarded  against,  since  it  impairs  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
corporeal  faculties,  and,  sooner  or  later,  proves  infinitely  detri- 
mental to  both. 

When  an  over-dose  of  opium  has  been  taken,  the  treatment 
consists  in  exciting  vomiting  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  in  the 
subsequent  administration  of  stimulants.  The  emetics  to  be 
preferred  are  sulphate  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
latter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  effective,  and  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  10  grains,  dissolved  in  2 ounces  of  warm  water,  and 
repeated  after  a quarter  of  an  hour  if  necessary.  Large 
draughts  of  acidulated  fluids  are  then  recommended  ; but  I 
should  rather  prefer  chamomile  or  wormwood  tea,  and  these 
not  in  large  quantities.  When  the  stomach  is  thoroughly 
evacuated,  the  recurrence  of  drowsiness  must  be  prevented  by 
keeping  the  patient  in  motion  ; ammoniacal  and  spirituous 
stimulants  must  be  administered  ; and  strong  coffee  has  been 
found  efleclual  in  diminishing  the  headach  and  stupor:  bleed- 
ing, especially  in  the  jugular  vein,  may  be  resorted  to,  to  relieve 
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the  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  If  in  these  cases  the 
emetics  refuse  to  act,  or  the  patient  is  in  such  a state  as  to  be 
unable  to  swallow  them  ; if  the  pupil  is  dilated,  the  breathing 
stertorous,  and  the  system  in  a state  of  torpor  from  which  it 
cannot  be  roused,  the  sufferer  falls  a sacrifice  to  the  poison. 
In  such  cases,  on  examination  after  death,  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  the  chief  corporeal  derange- 
ment that  is  discovered  ; in  the  brain  no  other  morbid  appear- 
ances are  observed  than  extreme  fulness  and  distension  of  the 
vessels  generally  : from  Mr.  Brodie’s  experiments,  however, 
as  well  as  those  of  Orfila,  and  other  physiologists,  the  inflam- 
matory appearance  of  the  stomach  would  seem  to  result  rather 
from  the  stimuli  administered  than  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  poison. 

As  an  external  application,  opium  is  not  without  its  use, 
though  it  has  probably  been  overrated.  It  may  be  applied  in 
plasters,  ointments,  liniments,  and  embrocations,  in  all  cases 
where  pain  and  sometimes  irritation  are  to  be  mitigated  and  sub- 
dued, or  where  cramp  and  spasm  are  to  be  relieved.  A piece  of 
cotton  soaked  in  laudanum,  or  a piece  of  solid  opium,  put  into 
the  cavity  of  a hollow  tooth,  is  a very  effectual  remedy  in  tooth- 
ach.  The  local  application  of  opium  is  sometimes  very  success- 
fully resorted  to  in  painful  tumours  and  ulcerating  sores  ; but  in 
such  cases  its  internal  administration  is  usually  more  effective. 

Opium,  if  ever  administered  to  children,  requires  to  be  given 
with  more  than  ordinary  caution  : it  should  never  be  resorted 
to  in  any  form  except  upon  emergencies  ; and  all  opiates, 
especially  syrup  of  poppies  and  some  nostrums  containing 
opium,  which  are  but  too  frequently  used  to  quiet  children, 
should  be  most  imperiously  excluded  from  the  list  of  nursery 
medicines. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Confectio  Opii.  Esctractum  Opii.  Pilulce 
SaponiscumOpio.  Pulvis  Comuusticum  Opio.  Pulvis  Cretee  compositus 
cum  Opio.  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhce  compositus.  Tinctura  Opii.  Tinciura 
Campfiorce  composita.  Vinum  Opii. 

OPOPONACIS  GUMMI  RESINA— TAe  Gum  Resin  of 
the  Pastinaca  Opoponax^. — This  plant  is  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  has  a 
perennial,  thick,  fleshy,  tapering  root;  the  stalk  is  strong, 
branched,  rough  at  bottom,  and  7 or  8 feet  high  : the  leaves 
are  pinnated,  consisting  of  several  pairs  of  pinnae,  which  are 
oblong,  serrated,  and  veined  : the  flowers  are  yellow,  small, 
and  terminate  the  stem  and  branches  in  flat  umbels  : the  gene- 
ral and  partial  umbels  are  composed  of  many  radii : the  invo- 


* C/.  5.  Ord.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Ord.  l^bellata;. 
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liicra  are  commonly  wanting : all  the  florets  are  fertile  and 
uniform  : the  petals  are  5,  lanceolate,  and  curled  inwards  : 
the  filaments  are  spreading,  curved,  longer  than  the  petals,  and 
furnished  with  roundish  anthers : the  germen  is  below  the 
corolla,  and  supports  2 reflexed  styles  with  blunt  stigmata  : the 
fruit  is  elliptical,  compressed,  divided  into  2 parts,  containing 
2 flat  seeds. 

The  roots  of  this  species  of  parsnip  furnish,  on  incision,  a 
milky  juice,  which,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  is  the  opoponax  of 
the  shops.  It  generally  occurs  in  tears,  or  in  irregular  agglu- 
tinated masses,  of  a peculiar  smell  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  galbanum,  a yellowish  colour,  and  a bitterish  taste.  In 
pharmacy  it  ranks  with  ammoniacum  and  galbanum,  and  was 
formerly  employed  in  cases  where  those  gum  resins  are  gene- 
rally prescribed.  It  has  of  late  fallen  almost  entirely  into 
disuse,  and  is  indeed  a remedy  which  might  with  propriety 
have  been  excluded  from  the  Materia  Medica. 

According  to  Pelletier,  100  parts  of  opoponax  yield 


Volatile  oil  and  loss  5*9 

Resin 42 '0 

Wax  0-5 

Gum 33*4 

Extractive,  and  malic  acid  4 ' 2 

Starch  4*2 

Woody  fibre  and  impurities  9 • 8 


100 

ORIGANUM — Origanum  vulgare'^ — Wild  Marjoram. — 
This  plant  thrives  in  chalky  and  gravelly  soils,  and  blows  in 
July:  it  has  a perennial,  creeping,  fibrous  root:  the  stem  is 
erect,  square,  purplish,  downy,  producing  opposite  branches, 
and  about  18  inches  high  : the  leaves  stand  upon  footstalks  in 
pairs  at  the  joints,  and  are  ovate,  pointed,  smooth  above,  and 
downy  beneath,  and  of  a deep  yellow-green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  numerous,  terminal,  pale  purple,  and  stand  in  clusters  ; the 
floral  leaves  are  oval,  sessile,  and  of  a brownish  colour : the 
calyx  is  tubular,  and  divided  at  the  brim  into  5 segments, 
fringed  at  the  edges  : the  corolla  is  a funnel-shaped  tube,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  divided  at  the  limb  into  2 lips,  of  which  the 
upper  is  erect,  bifid,  and  obtuse,  and  the  under  trifid,  blunt, 
and  spreading:  the  filaments  have  double  anthers  ; the  germen 
is  divided  into  4 parts,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a filiform 
style,  crowned  with  a bifid,  reflexed  stigma.  The  seeds  are  4, 
oval,  and  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 


> Cl.  14.  Ord.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia.  Nat,  Ord,  Labiataj. 
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Wild  marjoram  is  a warm  aromatic  plant,  formerly  held  in 
hio-h  estimation  as  a tonic  and  emmenagogue,  but  is  now  never 
prescribed.  It  furnishes  an  essential  oil,  which  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a stimulant,  and  also  as  a perfume  in  liniments 
and  ointments. 

OVUM The  Egg  of  the  Phasianus  gallus,  or  domestic 

Poiol. — Eggs  are  well  known  as  nutritious  lood  ; and  the  yolk, 
beaten  up  with  a little  wine  or  brandy  and  sugar,  is  a good 
restorative  in  cases  of  debility.  In  pharmacy,  the  yolk  of  egg 
is  frequently  used  as  a medium  for  mixing  or  suspending  in- 
soluble or  imperfectly  soluble  substances  in  water : it  consists 
chiefly  of  oily  matter,  and  a peculiar  modification  of  albumen  ; 
the  former  may  be  obtained  by  expression  from  hard-boiled 
yolks  which  have  been  slightly  torrefied.  It  had  a place  in  old 
Pharmacopoeise,  under  the  name  of  oleum  ovorum  : it  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated  as  a remedy  for  deafness,  a few  drops  being 
put  into  the  ear  night  and  morning  ; and  it  may  possibly  have 
been  useful  as  a very  unctuous  application  in  cases  of  deficient 
ceruminous  secretion.  Egg-shells  were  once  celebrated  as  an 
antacid,  but  are  not  preferable  to  more  convenient  forms  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

PAPAVERIS  CAPSULiE— T/ie  ripe  Seed  Capmles  of  the 
Papaver  somniferum^,  commonly  called  Poppy-heads. — The 
white  poppy  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  pharmaceutical  demands 
of  the  metropolis.  These  capsules  furnish  an  extract,  a syrup, 
and  a decoction.  The  former  is  often  conveniently  used  as  a 
substitute  for  opium,  in  doses  of  6 or  8 grains,  which  are  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  1 of  opium.  Though  less  certain  than 
that  drug  in  its  sedative  effects,  it  often  produces  rest  without 
the  excitement  which  some  constitutions  suffer  from  opium. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  syrup,  which,  when  carefully  and 
properly  prepared,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, is  an  active  opiate,  and  by  no  means  to  be  trifled  with, 
as  it  sometimes  unfortunately  is,  especially  with  children.  A 
teaspoon ful  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  to  a healthy  infant. 
But  this  syrup  is  rarely  prepared  as  it  should  be;  and  often  a 
solution  of  extract  of  poppies  in  simple  syrup,  or  a mixture  of 
tincture  of  opium  and  syrup,  are  substituted  for  it;  so  that  it 
becomes  a very  uncertain  remedy.  Of  the  genuine  syrup  from 
1 to  2 drachms  may  be  considered  a dose  for  an  adult.  It  is 
liable  to  ferment,  and  should  therefore  be  kept  cool,  and  not 
placed  upon  the  chimney-piece,  or  in  hot  rooms  of  invalids. 

Ihe  decoction  of  poppies  is  exclusively  used  as  an  anodyne 


* See  Opium. 
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fomentation,  but  it  is  little  preferable  to  warm  water : tincture 
of  opium  added  to  warm  water  is  a very  effectual  substitute 
for  it. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Decoctum  Papaveris.  Extracium  Papaveris. 
Syrupus  Papaveris. 

PETROLEUM. — This  bituminous  substance,  known  also 
under  the  names  of  Barhadoes  and  mineral  tar,  has  been  used 
internally  as  a sudorific  and  diaphoretic,  and  externally  as  a 
stimulating  application  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and 
affections  of  the  joints.  In  this  country  it  never  enjoyed  much 
reputation,  and  is  now  entirely  laid  asicle.  In  Germany  it  has 
been  extolled  as  an  anthelmintic  in  cases  of  tsenia.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Schwartz’s  drops  for  the  cure  of  tape-worm  : — 

R Petrolei  gss. 

Tinct.  Assafcetid.  3vj. 

M.  sit  dosis  gutt.  40  ter  de  die. 

PIMENTO  BACCiE — The  Berries  of  the  Myrtus  Pi~ 
menta  ^ — Allspice — Jamaica  Pepper. — This  tall  and  fragrant 
tree  is  abundant  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  in  Jamaica. 
It  has  a smooth  grey  bark  ; the  leaves  are  3 or  4 inches  long, 
veined,  pointed,  elliptical,  and  deep  green  ; the  flowers  are 
in  panicles  upon  trichotomous  stalks  ; the  calyx  is  cut  into 
4 roundish  segments  ; the  petals  are  4,  white,  small,  reflex, 
oval,  and  placed  opposite  to  each  other  between  the  segments 
of  the  calyx;  the  filaments  are  numerous,  longer  than  the 
petals,  spreading,  and  rise  from  the  calyx  and  upper  part  of 
the  germen ; the  anthers  are  roundish  and  yellow ; the  style  is 
smooth,  simple,  erect ; the  stigma  obtuse ; the  germen  be- 
comes a round  succulent  berry,  containing  two  flat  seeds. 

The  berries  are  gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  flavour  of  allspice  is  agreeably  warm 
and  aromatic,  and  in  pharmacy  it  often  serves  the  purpose  of 
more  expensive  spices.  It  is  especially  useful  in'  covering 
iiauseous  bitter  flavours  in  various  infusions,  and  the  distilled 
water  is  a pleasant  vehicle  for  saline  purgatives  and  rhubarb. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Aqua  Pimentcs.  Oleum  Pimentce,  Syrupus 
Rhamni. 

PIPERIS  LONGI  FRUCTUS — The  unripe  Fruit  of  the 
Piper  Inngum^ — Long  Pepper. — This  plant  has  shrubby, 
slender  climbing  stems;  the  shape  of  the. leaves  varies,  they 
are  commonly  heart-shaped,  pointed,  entire,  smooth,  nerved, 
deep  green,  and  stand  alternately  upon  footstalks;  the  flowers 


* CL  12.  Ord.l.  Icosantlria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Myrti. 
* Cl.  2.  Ord.  3.  Diandria  'frigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Urtica. 
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are  small  and  produced  in  short  terminal  spikes  ; the  parts  of 
inflorescence  resemble  those  of  the  following  species. 

This  pepper  differs  little  in  flavour,  and  nothing  in  medicinal 
properties,,  from  black  pepper.  It  is  native  in  Bengal,  where  the 
•spikes  are  gathered  in  an  immature  state,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Pulv.  Cinnam.  compos.  ' Confectio  Opit.  Pul- 
vis  Cretee  compos.  Sp.  yEtheris  arom.  Tinct.  Cinnamomi  compos. 

PIPERIS  NIGRI  BACCJE—The  Berries  of  the  Piper 
nigrum^ — Black  Pepper. — This  plant  grows  wild  in  India,  but 
its  fruit  does  not  attain  perfection  without  care  and  culture. 
It  is  grown  with  many  precautions  and  with  much  success  in 
Java,  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  whence  the  European  market  is 
almost  exclusively  supplied.  A full  and  curious  account  of 
the  method  of  cultivation  is  given  by  Mr.  Marsden  in  his  His- 
tory of  Sumatra. 

The  root  is  perennial,  the  stems  round,  smooth,  jointed, 
woody,  trailing,  and  from  8 to  12  feet  high ; the  leaves  are 
ovate,  smooth,  dark  green,  and  stand  at  the  joints  of  the  branches, 
upon  strong  footstalks  ; the  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  pro- 
duced in  terminal  spikes ; there  is  no  regular  calyx  nor 
corolla ; the  filaments  are  flat,  and  the  anthers  roundish  ; the 
germen  is  ovate  and  crowned  with  3 rough  stigmas : the  fruit 
a red  berry. 

Black  pepper  has  little  odour,  but  an  intensely  pungent 
taste,  free  from  aroma.  Its  acrimony  has  been  ascribed  to 
a peculiar  vegetable  principle ; but  although  a crystallisable 
substance  (piperin)  may  be  extracted  from  black  pepper,  its 
acrimony  appears  to  reside  in  a distinct  resin.  Alcohol  is  the 
most  perfect  solvent  of  the  active  principle  of  pepper;  water 
also  extracts  it  in  considerable  proportion.  When  purchased 
in  the  ground  or  powdered  state  it  is  vei-y  apt  to  be  adul- 
terated; and  even  the  entire  corns  have  been  imitated  by  a 
farinaceous  paste  rolled  into  the  figure  of  the  berry.  This 
fraud  is  detected  by  boiling  water  upon  the  pepper,  which  dis- 
integrates the  spurious  grains. 

According  to  Pelletier,  black  pepper  contains 

An  acrid  resin. 

Volatile  oil. 

Piperin. 

Extractive. 

Gum  and  Bassorin. 

Starch. 

Malic  and  tartaric  acid. 

Salts  of  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

Woody  fibre. 


* Cl.  2.  Orel,  3.  Diandria  Trigyuia.  Nat.  Ord.  Yerticas. 
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^VVhat  is  called  white  pepper  is  the  ripe  berry  stripped  of 
its  outer  coat ; for  this  purpose  the  berries  are  steeped  in  water, 
till  their  outer  covering  bursts  ; this  is  separated  and  the  pepper 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  over-ripe  berries  which  fall  off  the  plant 
lose  their  outer  coat,  and  are  sold  as  inferior  white  pepper. 
What  is  sold  under  the  name  of  decorticated  pepper  is  black 
pepper  deprived  of  its  husk  by  mechanical  trituration. 

Luca  obtained  from  100  parts  of  white  pepper 


Volatile  oil  1*61 

Acrid  resin  (and  piperin  ?) 16  • 60 

Starch  18 '50 

Albumen 2 '50 

Gum  with  extractive  and  salts 12' 50 

Lignin 29*00 

Loss  in  moisture,  &c 19.29 


• ' • 100 

The  uses  of  black  pepper  as  a condiment  are  well  known. 
In  pharmacy  it  ranks  with  the  most  powerful  vegetable  stimu- 
lants, and  is  sometimes  usefully  combined  with  bitters,  in 
dyspeptic  affections  attendant  upon  gout.  It  has  been  ex- 
tolled as  a coadjutor  to  bark  in  the  cure  of  intermittents ; but 
its  only  merit  in  such  cases  is  as  a warm  condiment,  generally 
agreeable  to  the  stomach.  In  those  kinds  of  sore  throat  at- 
tended  by  relaxation,  a gargle  or  infusion  of  black  pepper  may 
be  substituted  for  that  of  Cayenne  pepper  or  capsicum. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Confectio  Rutes.  Confectio  Piperis  nigri. 

PIX  ABIETINA  — The  prepared  Resin  of  the  Pinus 
Abies  * — Burgundy  Pitch. — (See  Abietis  Resina.) 

PIX  LIQUIDA — The  liquid  pirepared  Resin  of  the  Pinus 
sylvestris^,  or  Scotch  Fir. — This  species  of  fir  is  common  over 
the  north  of  Europe  ; it  is  a straight  abruptly  branched  ever- 
green tree  with  a rough  brown  bark ; the  leaves  are  short, 
linear  and  pointed,  issuing  in  pairs  from  a grey  truncated 
sheath ; the  flowers  are  white,  the  male  catkin  is  densely 
spiked,  bracteated,  elliptical,  obtuse,  with  numerous  scales  on 
the  upper  side,  and  bearing  a sessile  anther  on  the  under  ; 
the  female  is  inferior,  often  terminate,  peduncled,  smooth, 
green,  and  changes  into  a small  cone,  bearing  two  winged 
seeds  within  each  scale. 

The  substance  called  Tar  is  prepared  by  a kind  of  distilla- 
tion of  the  wood  of  the  Scotch  fir,  which  is  cut  into  billets, 
and  piled  into  a stack  covered  with  turf ; this  is  set  fire  to, 


' Cl.  21.  Ord.  8.  MonoBcia  Monadelpliia.  Nat.  Ord.  Coniferas. 
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and  suffered  to  burn  slowly,  with  the  imperfect  access  of  air; 
durino'  this  process  the  tar  runs  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile, 
and  is  collected  in  barrels.  It  is  chiefly,  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  the  Baltic. 

Boiling  water  poured  upon  tar  acquires  an  empyreumatic 
flavour  and  a yellow  colour.  Tar-water  thus  prepared  has 
occasionally  been  used  as  a diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  but  it 
is  properly  rejected  from  present  practice.  Sir  Alexander 
Crichton  recommends  the  vapour  of  heated  tar  (the  acid  of 
which  has  been  previously  neutralised)  to  be  diffused  through 
the  atmosphere  in  the  chambers  of  persons  suffering  under 
pulmonary  consumption.  Tar-water  has  also  been  celebrated 
as  an  external  application  in  ringworm  and  other  ^utaneous 
affections,  but  the  eulogies  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
tar,  in  any  form,  appear  very  ill  deserved. 

FIX  NIGRA — Pitch — the  solid  prepared  Resin  of  the 
Finns  sylvestris. — This  is  merely  inspissated  tar,  and  of  little 
use  as  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

PLUMBI  SUBCARBONAS — Subcarbonate  of  Lead — 
Ceruse  or  White  Lead. — This  is  a substance  of  little  or  no 
use  in  pharmacy.  It  is  sometimes  employed  alone,  or  in 
ointments,  as  an  application  to  unhealthy  sores.  It  consists 
of  one  proportional  [of  oxide  of  lead  = 112,  and  one  of  car- 
bonic acid=22,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  termed  carbonate 
of  lead  ‘.  I have  known  it  recommended  as  an  application  to 
the  excoriated  cuticle  of  infants,  where  it  is  a most  dangerous 
and  improper  remedy:  even  with  adults,  who  have  used  it  as 
a cosmetic,  it  has  induced  alarming  symptoms. 

Painters  and  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead  are  subject, 
from  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  to  the  disease  called  colica 
pictonum  ; the  leading  symptoms  of  which  are,  constant  pain 
about  the  region  of  the  navel,  and  obstinate  constipation, 
attended  by  frequent  but  ineffectual  desire  to  evacuate  the 
bowels.  The  violence  of  the  pain,  however,  and  of  the  other 
symptoms,  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  poison,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
system,  so  that  there  is  an  acute  and  chronic  form  of  the 
disease.  Loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  occasional  vomiting,  and 
excessive  anxiety  and  restlessness,  are  symptoms  which  fre- 
quently harass  the  patient  for  several  weeks ; and  in  some 
cases  a kind  of  delirium  or  mania  succeeds,  which,  however, 
IS  not  to  be  considered  as  alarming,  since  it  goes  off  with  the 
other  symptoms.  Neither  the  pulse  nor  the  tongue  are  ma- 


* See  Part  II.  Preparations  of  Lead. 
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terlally  affected^  except  perhaps  that  the  former  is  quickened 
during  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  which  appears  to  be,  in  some 
measure,  relieved  by  pressure  on  the  parts,  and  by  keeping 
the  trunk  bent  upon  the  knees,  a position  which  we  frequently 
observe  in  sufferers  from  this  colic,  and  which  leads  to  a dis- 
tinction between  it  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The 
symptoms  of  this  disorder  may  be  considered  as  arising  from  a 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  chiefly  of  the 
colon ; the  faeces  are  thus  confined,  and  become  hard  and 
irritating  j the  principal  objects,  therefore,  in  the  treatment  are, 
to  allay  spasm,  so  that  aperients  may  become  operative,  and  to 
evacuate  the  bowels  by  the  least  irritating  means  ; opium, 
therefore,  should  be  conjoined  with  gentle  aperients. 

R Olei  Ricini  f5ss. 

Vitelli  Ovi  q.  s. 

Aq.  Anetlii  f^iss. 

Tinct.  Opii  gutt.  xxx. 

M.  fiat  haustus  sexta’quaque  hora  sumendus. 

Opiate  glysters,  warm  fomentations,  and,  above  all,  the  hot 
bath,  are  useful  remedies,  and  sometimes  saline  purges  may 
be  substituted  where  castor  oil  disagrees  ; or  where  all  fluids 
are  rejected  by  vomiting,  a pill  of  calomel,  aloes,  and  opium, 
must  be  had  recourse  to.  When  the  bowels  are  fully  relieved, 
and  by  proper  after-treatment  brought  to  their  natural  state, 
the  various  symptoms  of  the  disease  rapidly  give  way,  pro- 
vided it  has  been  attacked  at  an  early  period,  and  all  further 
ingress  of  the  poison  carefully  avoided.  But  where  it  has 
long  existed  in  a chronic  form,  or  -where  the  acute  attacks 
have  been  often  repeated,  other  symptoms  appear,  more  dif- 
ficult to  combat ; such  are,  attacks  resembling  epilepsy,  and  a 
paralytic  affection  of  the  hands,  the  wrist  becoming,  as  it 
were,  very  loose  and  flaccid ; soft  and  hard  tumours  are  also 
discerned  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  former  being  the  en- 
larged sheaths  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles,  the 
latter,  the  swollen  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  : the  ad- 
ductor muscles  of  the  thumb  are  also  observed  to  waste  away. 
Even  where  the  disorder  has  arrived  at  this  height,  proper 
treatment,  with  especial  attention  to  the  bowels,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  splints,  so  as  to  keep  the  hand  supported  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  fore-arm  will  generally  succeed  in 
curing  the  prevailing  symptoms,  but  the  entire  recovery  is 
excessively  slow  and  doubtful,  and  feome  of  the  effects  of  the 
malady  usually  haunt  the  patient  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
It  is,  above  all  things,  necessary  to  remove  persons  suffering 


’ See  Dr.  Pemberton’s  observations  on  the  use  of  splints  in  these  cases,  in  his 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  f^scera,  p.  151. 
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under  this  complaint  from  all  possible  sources  of  the  poison 
which  has  brought  it  on  ; to  give  them  air,  and  such  exercise 
as  they  can  endure;  and  to  enjoin  a nutritious,  but  not  a 
stimulating  diet.  Where  these  precautions  are  neglected,  or 
where  proper  treatment  is  not  resorted  to,  the  persons  be- 
come incredibly  emaciated,  the  epileptic  attacks  frequent, 
palsy  more  general,  and  they  die  a lingering  death.  What  1 
have  now  said  will  show  the  necessity  of  great  precaution  in 
all  medicinal  uses  of  the  preparations  of  lead. 

PLIJMBI  OXIDUM  SEMIVITREUM  — Zi//iar(/e,  or 
semivitrified  Oxide  of  Lead. — This  is  protoxide  of  lead  reduced 
by  imperfect  fusion  to  the  form  of  transparent  scales  of  a red- 
dish yellow  colour.  It  consists  of — 


1 proportional  of  lead 104 

X Oxygen 8 


112 

In  combination  with  oil  this  oxide  forms  common  plaster, 
{emplastrum  pluvihi.') 

PORRI  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Allium  Porrum^,  or  Leek. 

■ — This  is  a biennial  and  a native  of  Swisserland  ; it  flowers 
in  June.  The  bulb  consists  of  concentric  layers  upon  a radical 
plate  ; the  leaves  are  broad,  and  the  stem  a naked  scape,  bear- 
ing a spherical  umbel  of  flowers,  with  rough-keeled  petals, 
shorter  than  the  stamens.  It  is  a stimulant,  possessing  the 
general  properties  of  garlic,  but  much  milder.  No  good  reason 
can  be  given  for  retaining  it  in  the  present  list  of  the  Materia 
Medica. 

POTASSiE  NITRAS — Nitrate  ofPotassa — Purified  Nitre 
— Saltpetre. — England  is  exclusively  supplied  with  nitre  from 
her  Indian  territories.  It  is  imported  from  Bengal  in  an 
impure  and  imperfectly  crystallised  state,  and  refined  in  this 
country  by  solution  and  crystallisation.  It  is  an  article  of 
enormous  consumption  in  the  time  of  war,  being  an  essential 
ingredient  in  gunpowder  ; it  is  also  largely  employed  as  a 
source  of  nitric  acid,  and  for  some  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 
It  crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  a dihedral 
summit,  and  retains  no  water  of  crystallisation,  being  composed 
of — 

1 proportional  of  Nitric  Acid  ....  54  ....  53 
1 Potassa 48  ....  47  '' 

102  100  ' 

' Cl.  G.  Orci.  1.  ilexandria  Monogyuia.  Nat,  Orel.  Spathacese,  Liim.  As- 
phodel!, Juu. 
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The  crystals  are  permanent,  and  soluble  in  7 parts  of  water 
at  60°,  and  in  less  than  their  own  weight  at  21.2°.  Nitre  fuses 
at  a dull  red  heat,  and  concretes,  on  cooling,  into  a transpa- 
rent white  mass,  often  called  sal  prunella,  a name  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  occasionally  been  stained 
of  a plum  colour.  At  a red  heat  its  acid  suffers  decomposi- 
tion. 

Nitre  has  a peculiarly  cooling  taste ; it  is  diuretic ; and 
when  given  in  small  but  repeated  doses,  it  diminishes  arterial 
action  ; hence  it  is  frequently  administered  as  a sedative  refri- 
gerant in  inflammatory  complaints,  excepting  those  of  the  uri- 
nary organs,  where  it  ought  generally  to  be  avoided.  The 
dose  of  nitre  is  from  5 to  20  grains,  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
liquid  ; the  best  vehicles  are  those  of  a mucilaginous  nature, 
and  almond  emulsion  is  frequently  used.  If  intended  to  exert 
its  refrigerant  powers,  the  draught,  as  Dr.  Paris  has  remarked, 
should  be  swallowed  immediately  after  the  solution  of  the  salt 
is  complete.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  directed  in  powder,  as 
follows : — 

R Pulverls  Nitri  gr.  viij. 

Pulver.  Tragacanth.  compos.  3ss. 

M.  fiat  pulvis  quartis  horis  ex  aquee  frigidw  cochlear,  iij.  su- 
mendiis. 

In  inflammatory  diseases,  nitre  may  also  be  combined  with 
a variety  of  diaphoretic  remedies,  such  as  the  common  saline 
draught,  or  .with  saline  mixtures  containing  tartarised  anti- 
mony : — 

R Potass®  Subcarbonatis  9j. 

Succi  Limonum  recentis  f5ss. 

Mistur®  Camphor®  f^. 

Potass®  Nitratis  gr.  x. 

Syrupi  Rh®ados  f3j. 

M.  fiat  haustus  quarta  qnaque  hord  sumendus. 

R Liquoris  Ammoni®  Acetatis, 

Aqu®  Meiith®  viridis,  aa  fjij. 

Aqu®  distillat®  fgiiiss. 

Potass®  Nitratis  3ss. 

Vini  Antimonii  Tartarizati  f5ss* 

Fiat  mistura  cujus  sit  dosis  cochlearia  tria  ampla  tertia  vel 
quarta  qu4que  hora. 

Nitre  is  apt  to  excite  a very  unpleasant  coldness,  attended 
often  by  spasm,  in  the  stomach  ; and  w here  this  happens,  its 
use  should,  in  most  cases,  be  discontinued. 

Nitre  is  a good  detergent  addition  to  saccharine  and  viscid 
gargles  for  the  cure  of  inflammatory  sore  throat : — 
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Or, 


R Potassaj  Nitratis  3iss.  < 

Mellis  Despumat. 

Aqii*  Ros®  f ^vj. 

M.  fiat  gargarisma. 

R Potass®  Nitratis  jij. 

Decocti  Ilordei  f 5vij. 

Oxy mellis  Simplicis  M. 


I 


The  resemblance  of  crystallised  nitre  to  Glauber’s  salt  has 
sometimes  led  to  the  accidental  substitution  of  the  former  for 
the  latter;  arid  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  (the 
usual  dose  of  sulphate  of  soda),  uitre  proves  virulently  poison- 
ous, exciting  violent  spasms,  vomiting,  bloody  stools,  convul- 
sions, and  often  proving  fatal.  In  such  cases,  viscid  muci- 
laginous drinks,  with  opium  and  cordials,  are  the  most  effective 
restoratives. 

The  solution  of  powdered  nitre  in  water  is  attended  by  a 
considerable  production  of  cold,  which  is  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  sal  ammoniac  ; such  a solution  may  sometimes  prove 
effectual  as  an  extemporaneous  refrigerant  lotion,  where  ice 
cannot  be  procured.  For  this  purpose,  equal  weights  of  pow- 
dered nitre  and  sal  ammoniac  may  be  dissolved  in  10  or  12 
parts  of  the  coldest  water  that  can  be  obtained. 

POTASSj®  sulphas — Sulphate  of  Potassa. — For  the 
preparation  of  this  salt  there  is  also  a formula  among  the  “Pre- 
parations and  Compounds.”  Its  usual  form  is  that  of  a short 
hexaedral  prism,  terminated  by  hexaedral  pyramids.  The 
crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air,  of  a bitter  saline  taste,  and 
require  16  parts  of  cold  and  5 of  boiling  water  for  their  solution. 
They  consist  of — 


1 proportional  of  Potassa 48  ....  54  • 5 

1 Sulphuric  Acid. . . 40  ....  45  "5 


88  100 


Sulphate  of  potassa  is  a useful  aperient,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  rhubarb,  forms  an  excellent  purge  for  children.  Fifteen 
grains  of  the  powdered  salt,  with  5 of  rhubarb,  may  be  given 
to  children  of  from  four  to  six  years  of  age,  as  an  effectual, 
though  gentle,  means  of  removing  visceral  obstructions.  In 
the  dose  of  a drachm,  or  a drachm  and  a half,  sulphate  of 
potassa  proves  purgative,  but  its  difficult  solubility  is  against 
Its  general  use.  Sometimes  it  is  administered  in  pills,  with 
small  doses  of  aloes,  especially  in  cases  of  habitual  constipa- 
tion. 


POl’ASS^  SUPERTARTRAS— Super  tartrate 
of  Potassa. — Tartar,  in  its  crude  state,  as  originally  deposited 
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in  wine  casks,  is  of  a brownish-red  colour,  and  is  purified  by 
dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  and  adding  albumen  and  wood 
phes ; the  former  coagulates,  floats,  and  entangles  various 
impurities,  whilst  the  latter  occasions  an  effervescence,  throw- 
ing these  up  to  the  surface,  whence  they  are  removed  by  re- 
peated skimmings.  Sometimes  'aluminous  earth  is  used  to 
precipitate  the  colouring  matter,  and  sometimes  the  colour  is 
destroyed  by  well-burnt  charcoal. 

Supertartrate,  or  bitartrate  of  potassa,  consi,sts  of  two  pro- 
portionals of  tartaric  acid,  and  one  of  potassa,  or — 


Tartaric  Acid  67  x2  ~134  73‘6 

Putassa 48  ,...  26'4 


182  100 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  contains  any  definite  water  of  crys- 
tallisation. It  is  said  to  require  125  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and 
30  parts  at  212°,  for  its  solution  ; it  is,  therefore,  on  account 
of  its  difficult  solubility,  not  well  calculated  for  administration 
in  liquids,  but  is  generally  exhibited  in  powder  or  electuary. 
It  feels  gritty  in  the  mouth,  and  has  a slightly  acid  taste. 

In  the  dose  of  a drachm,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
cream  of  tartar  proves  aperient,  but  is  very  apt  to  excite  pain 
and  flatulence  of  the  bowels.  Conjoined  with  jalap,  it  forms  a 
diuretic  purgative,  already  noticed  as  useful  in  dropsical  affec- 
tions. A weak  solution  of  tartar,  flavoured  with  sugar  and 
lemon-peel,  is  the  pleasant  refrigerant  drink  generally  called 
imperial ; the  following  are  the  proportions  : — - 

S Potassae  Supertart.  gss. 

Sacchari  Purif.  giv. 

Corticis  Limonum  recent,  gss. 

■ ' Aquae  ferventis  Oiij.  M. 

An  electuary  of  tartar  and  honey  is  said  to  be  efficacious  as 
vermifuge. 

Purified  tartar  is  sometimes  mixed  with  white  siliceous 
pebbles,  bruised  into  small  fragments ; this  is  the  only  adulte- 
ration I have  detected  in  it,  and,  in  one  instance,  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  15  per  cent.  A variable  proportion  of  tartrate  of 
lime  is  also  found  in  tartar.  When  the  excess  of  acid  in  tartar 
is  neutralised  by  an  additional  proportion  of  potassa,  it  consti- 
tutes the  potasses  tartras  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  the  soluble 
tartar  of  old  pharmacy,  which  is  a good  saline  aperient.  (See 
Potasses  Tartras,  among  the  preparations  and  compounds.) 

POTASSA  IMPURA — Impure  Potass — Pearlash. — The 
British  market  is  supplied  with  this  article  from  the  Baltic  and 
from  America.  It  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  wood  ashes  the 
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first  product  of  the  evaporation  of  the  lye,  which  is  brovVn,  and 
commonly  called  potash,  is  converted  into  pearlash  by  gentle 
calcination  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  by  which  the  carbona- 
ceous colouring  matter  is  burned  out. 

Pearlash  is  a mixture  of  several  salts,  among  which  carbo- 
nate of  potassa  predominates;  it  is  usually  tinged  reddish  or 
greenish  blue  by  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  ; sulphate 
and  muriate  of  potassa  are  also  plentiful  in  it,  and  it  is  often 
abundantly  adulterated  with  sand  and  common  salt. 

The  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  pearlash,  or  the 
quantity  of  real  carbonate  of  potassa  which  it  contains,  consists 
in  determining  its  saturating  power  in  regard  to  any  acid  of 
known  strength,  “The  best  that  can  be  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.141.  Of  this 
355  grains  are  equivalent  to  the  saturation  of  100  grains  of 
carbonate  of  potassa.  Dissolving,  therefore,  that  quantity  of 
the  carbonate  in  water,  and  gradually  adding  the  test,  so  as  to 
produce  neutralisation,  we  learn  by  the  quantity  of  acid  ex- 
pended, the  quantity  of  real  carbonate  which  has  been  acted 
upon  : for  as  355  is  to  100,  so  is  the  weight  of  the  test  which 
has  been  used  to  the  number  required  In  thus  testing  the 
alkaline  solution,  it  should  be  warmed,  so  as  to  expel  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  remains  dissolved  in  it. 

For  pharmaceutical  use,  pearlash  is  purified  by  pouring  upon 
it  its  weight  of  cold  water,  by  which  the  carbonate  of  potassa 
(subcarhonale  of  the  Pharmacopoeia)  is  dissolved,  and  the  less 
soluble  substances  remain.  This  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a clean  iron  vessel. 

PRUNA — The  dried  Fruit  of  the  Primus  domestica  “ — 
Prunes. — The  common  plum  tree  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  The  dried  fruit  is  imported  from  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  pulp  of  prunes  is  a mild  aperient,  and  one  of 
the  ingredients  in  confectio  senn<B. 

PTEROCARPI  LIGNUM— TAe  WoodofthePterocarpus 
Santalinus^ — Red  Saunders. lofty  tree  is  a native  of 
India  ; its  leaves  are  petiolate  and  ternate,  each  simple  leaf 
being  ovate,  blunt,  entire,  smooth  above  and  hoary  beneath  ; 
the  flowers  are  in  axillary  spikes  ; the  calyx  brown ; the  co- 
rolla papilionaceous  ; the  filaments  yellow  ; the  anthers  white 
and  globular ; the  germen  oblong ; the  style  curved,  and  the 
stigma  obtuse ; the  pod  is  flat,  and  contains  one  compressed 


’ Henry,  vol.  i.  p.  523. 

* Cl.  12.  OriL  1 . Icoaandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Orel.  Rosace®. 

“ Cl.  17.  Ord.  4.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat,  Ord,  Pupilionace®. 
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seed.  The  resinous  substance  called  Dragon's  Blood  is  pro- 
duced by  this  tree,  as  well  as  by  ihe  Pterocarpus  Draco. 

No  medical  virtues  belong  to  red  sandalwood,  but  it  abounds 
in  colouring  matter,  very  soluble  in  spirituous  menstrua,  and 
is  used  for  tinging  certain  tinctures.  It  is  imported  in  blocks 
from  India. 

PULEGIUM — Mentha  Pulegium} — Penny  Royal. — This 
is  an  indigenous  perennial,  flowering  in  September,  and  culti- 
vated for  medical  use;  it  has  a square,  branching  stem,  some- 
what trailing  and  hairy  ; the  leaves  are  petiolate,  small,  bluntly 
serrated,  and  obtuse ; the  flowers  are  supported  on  hairy 
stalks,  in  sessile  whorls  ; the  calyx  is  5-cleft,  with  the  teeth 
pointed,  unequal,  and  ciliated ; the  corolla  is  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  purple,  4-cleft,  with  the  base  white  and  villous  ; 
the  stamens  are  erect,  larger  than  the  corolla;  the  germen 
4-cleft,  with  a filiform  style  and  bifid  stigma. 

Penny-royal  afibrds,  on  distillation  with  water,  a pungent 
aromatic  oil,  which,  as  a nervous  stimulant,  is  occasionally 
added  to  antispasmodics  and  emmenagogues ; or  penny-royal 
water  is  used  as  a vehicle  for  such  remedies.  It  is,  however, 
now  much  less  used  than  formerly,  though  it  may  not  impro- 
perly be  substituted  for  mint  or  peppermint-water.  I cwt.  of 
fresh  penny-royal  afibrds  an  average  produce  of  I lb.  of  essen- 
tial oil. 

PYRETHRI  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Anthemis  Pyre- 
thrum- — Pellitory  of  Spain. — This  plant  has  a perennial, 
tapering,  and  fibrous  root ; the  stem  rises  10  or  12  inches,  is 
round,  simple,  and  bears  one  flower ; the  leaves  are  doubly 
pinnated  ; the  segments  narrow,  nearly  linear,  and  of  a pale- 
green  ; the  flowers  are  large,  yellow  at  the  disc,  white  at  the 
radius  at  the  upper  side,  and  purple  beneath ; the  florets 
resemble  those  of  the  chamomile. 

The  root  is  imported  from  the  Levant.  It  is  a powerful 
stimulant,  exciting,  when  chewed,  a tingling  sensation  upon 
the  tongue,  and  a copious  flow  of  saliva.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  used  in  substance  or  as  a gargle,  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  promote  that  secretion  ; it  is  often 
very  effectual  in  relieving  toothach,  for  which  purpose  the 
root  may  be  chewed,  or  the  following  compound  tincture 
of  pyrethrum  may  be  applied  upon  cotton  to  the  tooth  and 
gum : — 


* G/.  14.  Orel.  I . Didynamia  Gymuosperniia.  Nat.  Ord.  Labiate. 

* Cl.  19.  Ord,  2.  Syugsnesia  Superflua.  Nat,  Ord.  Corymbiferaj. 
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R Pyrethri  Radicis  contus.  gss. 

Camphoraj  3iij. 

Opii  3j. 

Olei  Caryophillor.  3ij. 

Spirit.  Villi  rectificat.  gvj. 

M.  et  digere  per  dies  decern.  Cola. 

In  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  pyrethrum  has 
been  administered  in  poAvder,  and  conjoined  with  other  stimu- 
lants, in  doses  of  from  10  grains  up  to  a drachm. 

This  root  has  been  analysed  with  the  following  results : — 

According  to  John — 

Acrid  resin,  -with  a trace  of  volatile  oil  and  camphor  1 • 7 


Bitter  extract 11’7 

Gum 20'  0 

Inulin 40-0 

Lignin 25 ' 0 

W ater  and  loss t ' 6 


100 

According  to  Gautier- 

Acrid  fixed  oil  and  a trace  of  volatile  oil 5 

Extractive 14 

Gum 11 

Inulin 3.3 

Lignin 35 

Trace  of  muriate  of  lime,  and  loss 2 

100 


QUASSI.1E  LIGNUM — The  Wood  of  the  Quassia  excelsa? . 

This  handsome  tree  is  a native  of  South  America  and  some 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands ; it  has  a thin  grey  bark ; the 
leaves  are  alternate,  and  consist  of  2 pairs  of  opposite  pinnae, 
with  an  odd  one  at  the  end ; the  leaflets  are  elliptical,  entire, 
smooth,  and  deep-green ; the  ribs  are  pink  ; the  flowers  are  in 
clusters,  small,  yellowish-green,  with  a small  calyx ; the  male 
flowers  nearly  resemble  the  hermaphrodite,  except  that  they 
have  only  the  rudiments  of  a style;  the  fruit  is  a small,  black 
drupe,  attached  in  threes  to  a round,  fleshy  receptacle;  it  is 
not  bitter. 

Quassia  wood  is  imported  in  billets  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  has  a pure  but  intense  bitter  taste,  which  it  readily  imparts 
to  water.  The  best  form  for  its  administration  is  that  of  in- 
fusion, a good  strength  of  which  is  two  drachms  of  the  rasped 
wood  to  a pint  of  boiling  water,  infused  for  four  hours  and 
strained.  This  has  the  advantage  over  most  other  vegetable 
infusions  of  not  decomposing  metallic  salts ; nor  is  it  black- 

C/.  10.  Ord.\.  Decandria  Monogyuia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gruinales,  Linn.  Mag- 
nolia:, Juts. 
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ened  by  iron  ; hence  it  is  a good  vehicle  for  a variety  of  mi- 
neral tonics.  In  some  cases  of  dj^speptic  debility,  especially 
that  brought  on  by  habitually  taking  too  much  wine,  the  stomach 
will  sometimes  be  relieved  by  the  following  formula ; — 

R Infusi  Quassise  fgiss. 

Zinci  Sulphatis  gr.  J. 

M.  fiat  haustus  bis  die  sumendus. 

An  infusion  of  quassia,  sweetened  by  brown  sugar,  is  an 
effectual  poison  for  flies,  and  should  be  preferred  to  the  more 
pernicious  compounds  generally  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  nature  of  quassin,  the  peculiar  bitter  principle  of  this 
wood,  has  been  very  imperfectly  ascertained. 

QUERCUS  CORTEX — The  Bark  of  the  Quercus  'pedun- 
culata^ — (according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia). 

This  magnificent  indigenous  tree  has  a rough,  brown  bark, 
alternate,  sessile,  lobed  leaves ; flowers  in  axillary  calkins ; 
the  male,  pendulous,  many-flowered,  and  yellow;  the  female, 
longer,  peduncled,  and  3-flowered;  the  calyx  of  the  male 
flower  is  membranous  and  bell-shaped;  that  of  the  female 
scaly,  hemispherical,  entire,  and  woody;  the  stamens  are  10, 
longer  than  the  calyx  ; the  germen  ovate,  crowned  with  a short 
cylindrical  style,  and  3 stigmas  ; the  fruit  is  well  known. 

Oak  bark  has  frequently  been  substituted  for  cinchona  in 
the  treatment  of  febrile  diseases,  but  has  never  been  found 
more  effectual  than  other  common  astringent  tonics,  and  per- 
fectly inadequate  to  the  cure  of  obstinate  intermittents ; this 
inefficacy  may  now  plausibly  be  explained  by  the  non-exist- 
ence of  any  principle  in  oak  bark  corresponding  to  the  salifi- 
able bases  discovered  in  the  cinchonae. 

Infusion  or  decoction  of  oak  bark  is  most  used  as  an  ex- 
ternal application,  combined  with  other  vegetable  astringents, 
or  holding  alum  in  solution,  which,  however,  is  partially  de- 
composed by  it. 

According  to  Davy,  the  inner  bark  of  the  oak  contains  15  or 
16  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

According  to  Ldwig,the  following  are  the  contentsofthe  acorn : 


Starch 38  • 0 

Tan 9-0 

Bitter  extract 5*2 

Gum 6‘4 

Resin 5*2 

Fixed  oil 4 '3 

Traces  of  salts  of  lime,  potassa,  and  t 

alumina ' 

Lignin 31*9 


100 


‘ Ct,  2lt  Old,  6.  MonoBcia  Polyundria,  Nat.  Ord.  AmeatocesB, 
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RESINA  FLAVA — Yellow  Resin. — This  is  the  produce  of 
the pinus  sylvestris,  being  the  residuary  resin,  after  the  distil- 
lation of  oil  of  turpentine.  It  acquires  its  yellow  colour  by 
being  agitated  with  water  while  in  a fluid  state  ; when  simply 
distilled  to  dryness,  it  becomes  deeper  coloured  and  transpa- 
rent, and  is  then  known  as  rosin  or  colophony.  Yellow  resin 
is  an  ingredient  in  various  plasters,  but  is  not  used  internally. 

RHAMNI  BACC.® — The  Berries  of  the  Rhamnus  cat har- 
ticus^ — Buckthorn  Berries. — An  indigenous  shrub,  flowering 
in  May,  and  ripening  its  berries  in  October  ; it  has  a woody, 
branched  stem  ; the  leaves  are  ovate,  serrated,  and  in  fascicles, 
on  footstalks  ; the  flowers  are  peduncled,  greenish-yellow, 
4-cleft5  and  often  male  and  female  on  different  plants;  the  fila- 
ments are  short ; the  anthers  round  ; the  germen  ovate,  with  a 
slender  style,  and  4-cleft  stigma;  the  fruit  is  a small,  black, 
4-seeded  berry. 

The  juice  of  these  berries  is  a mischievously  drastic  purga- 
tive, and  should  never  be  used,  except  in  veterinary  practice, 
though  they  once  had  considerable  repute  as  promoters  of 
watery  discharge  from  the  bowels,  in  cases  of  dropsy. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Syrupus  Rhamni. 

RHEI  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Rheum  palmatum^ — 
Rhubarb. —This  plant  is  a native  of  China  and  Tartary;  it 
has  been  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  sometimes  with  a view 
of  supplying  the  British  market,  but  these  attempts  have  pretty 
generally  failed ; indeed,  the  exact  species  of  rheum,  with  the 
root  of  which  we  are  supplied  by  the  Chinese,  seems  not  accu- 
rately ascertained.  The  varieties  of  rhubarb,  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  names  of  Russian,  Turkey,  and  Indian  rhu- 
barb, are  all  derived  from  one  source,  the  finest  and  most  per- 
fect pieces  being  sold  under  the  name  of  Russian  and  Turkey 
rhubarb,  and  the  inferior  ones  as  East  Indian.  In  selecting 
rhubarb  for  the  Russian  market,  the  utmost  attention  is  paid 
to  its  soundness,  and  a variety  of  curious  precautions  are  adopted 
by  that  government  to  prevent  the  importation  of  any  inferior 
kinds. 

The  rheum  palmatum  has  a thick  branched  root ; its  stem 
IS  8 or  10  feet  high,  erect,  round,  hollow,  jointed,  somewhat 
furrowed,  and  branched  at  top ; the  lower  leaves  stand  upon 
long,  smooth  petioles:  they  are  large,  rough,  lobed,  and  irre- 
gularly pointed;  the  leaves  of  the  stem  spring  from  the  joints; 

^®r*taudria Moiiogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Dnmoss!,  Linn,  ilhamni, 

C/.  9.  Ord,  3.  Euneandria  Trigyuia.  Nat.  Ord.  Holeraceaj,  Linn,  PO' 
ijgonia!,  Juss, 
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they  are  sheathing,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size  towards  the 
top  of  the  stem  ; the  flowers  surround  the  branches  in  clusters  ; 
the  corolla  is  divided  into  6 small  obtuse  segments,  of  a 
greenish  hue ; the  filaments  are  slender,  and  have  oblong 
double  anthers ; the  style  is  short,  with  3 reflected  stigmas ; 
the  germen  is  triangular,  Avith  membranous,  reddish  margins. 

The  best  rhubarb  is  in  pieces  of  various  sizes,  each  of 
which,  generally,  has  a hole  bored  through  it.  When  cut  or 
broken,  it  exhibits  a mottled  texture,  and  alternate  streaks  of 
red  and  grey.  Its  odour  is  peculiar,  its  taste  nauseous,  bitter, 
and  astringent. 

Water  digested  upon  rhubarb  dissolves,  upon  an  average, 
about  50  per  cent. ; the  infusion  is  yellow-broAvn,  and  con- 
tains mucilaginous,  extractive,  and  astringent  matter.  Al- 
coholic tincture  of  rhubarb  has  a deep  yellow  colour,  and  a 
remarkably  penetrating  and  nauseous  taste  and  odour.  It  is 
generally  stated,  that  rhubarb  contains  oxalate  of  lime,  but 
I have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  oxalic  acid  from  it, 
though  I have  procured  an  uncrystallisable  acid,  having  the 
characters  of  the  malic  acid  The  following  substances 
Avere  obtained  from  100  parts  of  the  finest  Turkey  rhubarb  : — 


Water  8*2 

Gum 31*0 

Resin 10*0 

Extract  tan  and  gallic  acid 26*0 

Phosphate  of  lime 2*0 

Malaieoflime 6*5 

Woody  fibre 16*3 


100 

A comparative  table  of  the  effects  of  precipitants  on  the 
aqueous  infusions  of  Russian  and  Chinese,  or  East  Indian 
rhubarb,  Avill  be  found  in  Mr.  Thomson’s  Dispensatory  (p. 
474.) 

In  selecting  rhubarb,  Avhether  Russian  or  Chinese,  the 
pieces  should  be  broken,  and  those  Avhich  are  of  a rusty 
colour,  or  Avhich  exhibit  other  appearances  of  decay,  should 
be  rejected.  The  colour  of  good  rhubarb  is  bright,  its  texture 
dense,  its  poAvder  bright  yellow,  inclining  to  buff. 

Rhubarb  is  a very  important  article  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  calculated  to  fulfil  several  indications.  In  doses  of  from 
15  to  30  grains  it  is  aperient,  emptying  the  boAvels  Avith- 
out  griping,  and  acting  afterAvards  as  an  astringent ; hence 
its  peculiar  use  in  common  diarrhoea.  It  is  best  given  in  some 


' Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  x,  p.  288. 
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aromatic  water,  or  conjoined  with  a few  grains  of  powdered 
cinnamon,  which  covers  its  nauseous  flavour.  Combined  with 
other  purgatives,  it  presents  us  with  a very  useful  series  of 
pharmaceutical  compounds.  It  may  be  given  with  the  saline 
purges ; and  among  them  sulphate  of  potassa  deserves  par- 
ticular commendation,  especially  as  a purge  for  children,  to 
whom  from  5 to  10  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  10  or  15  of  the 
sulphate,  may  be  administered  as  a safe  and  gentle  evacuant. 
Rhubarb  is  also  an  excellent  adjunct  to  calomel. 

In  small  doses  (from  3 to  6 grains)  rhubarb  acts  as  a tonic 
and  astringent,  and  is  given  as  such  in  a variety  of  dyspeptic 
affections.  It  is  very  conveniently  formed  into  pills,  with  a 
little  water  only,  in  consequence  of  the  gum,  which  is  one  of 
its  components  ; but  these  pills  should  not  be  kept  too  long, 
as  they  may  become  inert  by  induration.  In  these  cases  it 
may  be  combined  with  bitter  extracts,  or  aromatic  oils  or 
spices ; and  it  is  often  advisable  to  conjoin  it  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  magnesia,  or  other  antacids. 

Rhubarb  speedily  passes  off"  by  the  kidneys,  and  may  fre- 
quently, by  the  aid  of  an  alkali,  be  detected  in  the  urine 
within  ten  minutes  after  it  has  been  received  into  the  stomach  ; 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  it  disappears,  and  after  a few 
hours  re-appears,  a second  absorption  taking  place,  according 
to  Sir  Everard  Home,  from  the  colon. 

In  a paper  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  a Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Knowledge,  powdered  rhubarb  is  recommended  by  Sir  E. 
Home,  as  an  application  to  ulcers,  especially  to  those  in  parts 
which  are  too  weak  to  carry  on  the  actions  necessary  for  their 
recovery 

Officinal  Preparations.  Infusum  Rhan.  Tinct.  Rhcei.  Tinct.  Rhcci 
compos. 

KHCEADOS  PETALA  — The  Petals  of  the  Papaver 
Rhoeas-,  or  red  Poppy. — This  species  of  poppy,  so  common  in 
our  corn  fields,  has  a slender  hairy  stem,  about  a foot  high  : the 
leaves  are  sessile,  pinnatifid,  serrated,  and  hairy  ; the  flowers 
are  solitary  on  slender  hairy  peduncles  ; the  calyx  consists  of 
2 ovate,  rough,  concave  leaves,  which  fall  before  the  petals 
expand  ; the  petals  are  4,  large,  roundish,  spreading,  scarlet, 
and  sometimes  having  a black  spot  at  the  base  ; the  germen 
is  ovate  and  smooth,  with  a convex  scallopped  stigma  which 
becomes  an  urn-shaped  capsule.  The  capsule  of  the  papaver 
duhium  is  long  and  narrow. 

Practical  Obs.  ou  the  Treatment  of  Ulcers,  &c.  by  the  same  Author, 
C/.  13.  Ord.\,  Polyandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Papaverucea. 
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The  petals  of  this  species  of  poppy  are  only  used  as  a 
colouring  material  in  syrup. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Syrupus  Rhoeados. 

RICINI  OLEUM  ET  SEMINA— TAe  Seeds  of  the  Ri- 
cinus  communis f and  their  expressed  Oil. — This  plant  is  an 
annual,  and  a native  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  South 
America,  and  of  several  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

It  has  a round,  thick,  jointed  stem,  furrowed,  glaucous 
below,  but  purplish  towards  the  top  ; the  leaves  are  petiolate, 
large,  and  divided  into  pointed  serrated  lobes  ; the  calyx  of 
the  male  flower  is  composed  of  5 oval-pointed  purplish  seg- 
ments, inclosing  many  long  stamens  united  at  the  base ; the 
female  flower  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spike,  and  composed 
of  a 3-cleft  reddish  calyx ; the  styles  are  3,  slender,  and  forked 
at  the  apex;  the  capsule  is  a trilocular  root  covered  with 
rough  spines,  and  bursting  to  expel  the  seeds,  which  are 
usually  3,  of  an  oblong  flat  shape,  and  mottled. 

The  seed  is  extremely  acrid  and  drastic ; but  they  afford, 
on  expression,  a large  proportion  of  a very  pale  viscid  fixed 
oil,  of  a nauseous  smell  and  taste,  and  leaving  a very  slight 
sensation  of  acrimony  on  the  palate.  In  the  West  Indies,  the 
oil  is  sometimes  separated  by  boiling  the  decorticated  seeds  in 
water  ; in  this  case  it  is  deeper-coloured,  more  acrid,  and  more 
liable  to  become  rancid  ; generally,  also,  more  active  as  a pur- 
gative. This  oil  (commonly  called  castor  oil),  is  a valuable  ape- 
rient; for  whilst,  in  doses  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
it  thoroughly  evacuates  the  bowels,  it  does  so  with  little  irri- 
tation, and  hence  is  especially  useful  in  inflammatory  cases,  or 
where  there  is  spasm,  or  where  all  increased  action  of  the  sys- 
tem is  particularly  to  be  avoided.  It  is,  however  extremely  liable 
to  nauseate  to  a most  distressing  extent,  and  often  is  rejected 
from  the  stomach ; effects  which  may  in  some  measure  be 
prevented  by  giving  it  in  aromatic  waters.  This  circum- 
stance should,  however,  render  us  cautious  in  giving  castor  oil 
in  all  cases  of  obstructed  bowels,  where  vomiting  may  prove 
injurious  ; for  instance  in  hernia,  or  where  there  is  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head.  The  best  (way  of  taking  it  is 
simply  upon  water,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  conveniently 
administered  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  triturated  with  muci- 
lage or  with  yolk  of  egg,  though  in  this  way  it  is  more  nau- 
seous to  the  palate,  unless  blended  with  aromatic  waters. 


' Cl.  2.  Ord.  8.  MoncEcia  Monadelpliia.  Nat.  Ord,  Tricocceee,  Linn. 
Euphorbia},  Juss. 
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The  oil  should  be  first  triturated  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  and 
the  peppermint  water  gradually  added,  so  as  to  form  an  even 
mixture.  About  half  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  will  generally 
suffice.  Half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  shaken  up  with  double 
the  quantity  of  water  gruel,  makes  a smooth  emulsion,  and  is 
not  very  disagreeable. 

Castor  oil  should  be  perfectly  soluble  in  its  bulk  of  alcohol 
of  the  specific  gravity  '820 ; if  it  form  a milky  mixture,  or  if 
any  portion  remain  undissolved,  we  may  suspect  it  to  be  adul- 
terated with  some  of  the  more  common  fixed  oils. 

When  boiled  with  a little  dilute  nitric  acid,  castor  oil  is  con- 
verted into  a substance  resembling  hard  butter ; and  I have 
known  it  undergo  an  analogous  change  in  the  bowels,  and  pass 
off  in  round  and  indurated  nodules,  which  were  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  gall-stones. 

ROS^  CANINiE  PULPA— T/ie  Pulp  of  the  Berries  of 
the  Dog  Rose,  or  Rosa  canina  — This  species  of  rose  is  a 
common  ornament  to  our  woods  and  hedge-rows,  flowering  in 
June;  it  rises  10  or  12  feet  high,  branching,  and  having  a 
smooth  bark,  beset  with  alternate  hooked  prickles ; the 
leaves  are  pinnated,  consisting  of  2 or  3 pairs  with  an  odd  one ; 
they  are  oblong,  serrated,  pointed,  growing  close  to  the  com- 
mon footstalk,  which  is  prickly  and  furnished  at  its  base  with 
a sheathy  fringed  expansion  ; the  bracteae  are  oval,  fringed,  and 
placed  in  pairs  at  the  peduncles ; the  flowers  are  large,  ter- 
minal, 2 or  3 together,  and  pale  pink ; the  calyx  is  divided 
into  5 long  segments  ; the  petals  are  generally  5,  inversely 
cordate;  the  fruit  ovate,  fleshy,  containing  about  30  long 
angular  seeds,  embedded  among  white  silky  bristles. 

Of  this  plant,  the  berries  only  should  have  had  a place  in 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  directions  for  separating  the  pulp 
should  have  been  given  among  the  “ preparata  et  composita,” 
under  the  head  of  confectio  rosce  canince,  or  conserve  of  hips. 
Ihese  berries  are  uselessly  inert,  but  the  conserve  is  sometimes 
a good  vehicle  for  expectorants  and  demulcents,  in  the  form 
of  linctus. 

OflScinal  Preparation.  Confectio  Rosce  Canince, 

ROSAi  CENTIFOLLE  PETALA  — TAe  Petals  of  the 
Rosa  Centifolia , or  Common  Rose. — Of  this  plant,  so  common 

Rosact'as^y"  Q"d.  Seuticosa),  Lvin. 
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in  our  gardens,  the  general  characters  are  well  known.  The 
petals  are  exclusively  used  in  the  distillation  of  rose-water, 
when  they  afford  a butyraceous  oil,  which  is  largely  prepared 
in  warm  climates,  and  imported,  especially  from  the  East, 
"under  the  name  of  otto  of  roses.  The  English  oil  is  of  a very 
inferior  odour,  and  apt  to  become  rancid  ; the  foreign  oil  is 
often  adulterated  with  oil  of  sandal  wood,  and  the  crystalline 
' appearance  of  the  genuine  otto  imitated  by  the  addition  of 
spermaceti. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Aqua  Rosce.  Syrupus  Rosce. 

ROSyE  GALLICS  PETALA— T/ie  Petals  of  the  Rosa 
Gallica,  or  Red  Rose. — This  is  also  a commonly  cultivated 
rose.  The  flowers  are  less  double  than  those  of  the  centifolia, 
and  of  a deep  crimson,  with  abundance  of  yellow  anthers  on 
slender  filaments.  The  unfolded  buds  are  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  confectio  roses  gallica;,  which  is  a convenient 
vehicle  for  some  medicines.  Mild  astringency  is  the  only 
medical  virtue  of  these  petals.  They  afford,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  acid,  an  elegant  red  infusion.  iVlkalies  render  them 
green. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Confectio  Rosce  Gallicee.  Infus.  Rosce.  Mel 
Rosce. 

ROSMARINI  CACmimk—The  Tops  of  the  Rosma- 
rinus officinalis  or  common  Rosemary. — This  evergreen  plant 
is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  commonly  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May.  Its  leaves 
are  sessile,  opposite,  linear,  obtuse,  and  entire,  with  the  margin 
turned  back,  dark  green,  and  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  and 
of  a silvery  hue  on  the  under ; the  flowers  are  axillary  and 
terminal ; the  calyx  bell-shaped  and  2-lipped  ; the  upper  lip 
entire,  the  under  divided  into  2 segments  ; the  corolla  is  downy, 
variegated  blue  and  white ; the  tube  longer  than  the  calyx, 
with  the  upper  lip  erect  and  bifid,  and  the  lower  divided  into 
3 segments.  The  stamens  are  longer  than  the  upper  lip,  and 
support  an  oblong,  blue,  terminal  anther:  the  style  is  filiform, 
and  terminated  by  a simple  stigma.  The  seeds  are  4,  oblong, 
and  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

Distilled  with  water  or  alcohol,  the  tops  impart  an  agreeable 
fragrancy,  from  the  essential  oil  which  they  contain.  A very 
weak  infusion  of  fresh  rosemary  leaves  furnishes  a pleasant 
substitute  for  tea,  and  is  particularly  agreeable  to  some  dys- 
peptic stomachs  and  nervous  habits. 


* Cl.  2,  Ord.l.  Diandria  Monogynia.  A^a/.  Orrf.  Labiatae. 
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A pound  of  fresh  rosemary  is  said  to  afford  about  a drachm 
of  essential  oil. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Oleum  Rosmarini.  Spiritus  Rosmarini. 

RUBI.1E  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Ruhia  tinctorum^ — 
Madder. — This  plant  is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe  : its 
root  is  perennial,  long,  thick,  fibrous,  red  externally,  yellowish 
towards  the  centre  ; the  stalks  quadrangular,  slender,  procum- 
bent, jointed,  4 or  .5  inches  long,  and  covered  with  short  hooked 
points,  by  which  they  adhere  to  neighbouring  plants : the  leaves 
are  elliptical,  pointed,  rough,  ciliated,  and  placed  in  whorls  of 
4 or  5.  The  flowers  are  small,  terminal,  yellow  ; the  calyx  is 
divided  at  the  mouth  into  4 teeth : the  corolla  is  small,  and 
cut  into  4 oval  segments.  The  filaments  are  short,  and  sup- 
port simple  erect  anthers  : the  germen  is  double,  and  below 
the  corolla ; the  style  is  slender,  and  divides  into  2 globular 
stigmas : the  fruit  consists  of  two  berries,  each  containing  an 
oval  seed. 

Madder  root  is  highly  valuable  as  a dye  stuff,  but  is  not  en- 
titled to  much  notice  as  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
where  it  ranks  with  the  astringent  bitters.  It  tinges  the  urine 
of  a red  colour,  and  the  bones  of  animals  long  fed  upon  it 
acquire  the  same  hue,  for  which  reason  only  it  has  been  very 
absurdly  recommended  as  a remedy  in  rickets.  Sydenham 
thought  highly  of  a decoction  of  madder  as  a remedy  in  jaun- 
dice, but  probably  upon  wrong  grounds  : it  is  sometimes  extolled 
as  an  emmenagogue,  but  as  such  is  perfectly  inert.  A peculiar 
colouring  principle  called  alizarin  has  been  obtained  from  it. 

RUTiE  FOLIA — The  Leaves  of  the  Ruta  graveolens  or 
Rue. — Rue  is  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens  ; it  is  a na- 
tive of  the  South  of  Europe  : its  root  sends  forth  several  shrubby 
stalks,  covered  with  rough  grey  bark : the  leaves  consist  of 
double  sets  of  irregular  pinnae  of  a glaucous  colour : the  flowers 
are  produced  in  a branched  corymbus,  on  subdividing  peduncles : 
the  calyx  divides  into  4 or  5 pointed  leaves:  the  corolla  con- 
sists of  4 or  5 petals,  hollow,  dentated  at  the  edges,  and  yellow. 
The  filaments  are  yellow,  tapering,  spreading,  and  generally 
lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  petals  ; the  anthers  are  yellow  and 
quadrangular ; the  style  short,  the  stigma  simple,  and  the  ger- 
men large,  oval,  green,  rough,  and  marked  by  4 furrows : the 
seeds  are  rough,  angular,  and  black, 

Ihe  nauseous,  but  at  the  same  time  strong  and  pene- 
trating odour  of  rue,  places  it  among  the  antihysterics ; and 


' C/.  4.  Orel.  1.  Tetrandria  Mouogynia.  Nat.  Orel.  Rubiaciae. 

* Cl.  10.  Orel.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat,  Orel.  Rutacuae. 
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it  is  described  as  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue.  In  all 
these  respects,  it  is  of  very  uncertain  and  unimportant  efficacy. 
— (See  Confectio  Rufce,)  According  to  Cartheuser,  320 
pounds  of  rue  afford  1 pound  of  essential  oil, 

Officinal  Preparation.  Confectio  Rutcs. 

SABIN.^E  FOLIA — The  Leaves  of  the  Juniperus  Sabina  L 
or  Savine. — This  plant  is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  but 
frequently  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  our  gardens. 
Its  bark  is  reddish-brown : it  has  numerous  subdivided  branches: 
the  leaves  are  small,  erect,  firm,  opposite,  and  wholly  invest 
the  twigs : the  flowers  are  male  and  female  on  different  plants  : 
the  calyces  of  the  male  flowers  stand  in  a conical  catkin,  con- 
sisting of  3 opposite  flowers,  placed  in  a triple  row,  and  a single 
flower  at  the  end  ; at  the  base  of  each  flower  is  a broad  scale, 
fixed  laterally  to  a columnar  pedicel : the  filaments  in  the  ter- 
minating flower  are  3,  tapering,  united  at  the  base,  and  with 
simple  anthers  : in  the  lateral  flowers  the  filaments  are  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  the  anthers  are  fixed  to  the  scale  of  the  calyx. 
The  female  flowers  are  composed  of  3 small,  permanent,  scaly 
segments,  growing  to  the  germen  : the  petals  are  3,  stiff,  sharp, 
and  permanent ; the  germen  supports  3 styles,  supplied  with 
simple  stigmas  ; the  fruit  is  a round,  tuberculated  berry,  con- 
taining 3 small  seeds. 

The  odour  of  savine  is  strong  and  peculiar,  its  taste  acrid 
and  bitter ; its  active  qualities  appear  chiefly  to  reside  in  an 
essential  oil,  of  which  it  affords  a considerable  relative  quantity 
on  distillation.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  uterine 
stimulant  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  is  occasionally  adminis- 
tered in  amenorrhoea,  though  always  requiring  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, lest  it  induce  inflammatory  action.  There  are  some  other 
disorders  in  which  savine  has  been  employed,  but  its  most 
important  use  is  as  an  external  stimulant,  especially  with  the 
view  of  keeping  up  the  discharge  from  excoriated  or  vesicated 
surfaces.  The  dried  leaves  in  powder  are  sometimes  sprinkled 
upon  indolent  and  unhealthy  sores  ; but  the  ceratum  sabince  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  most  generally  useful  form  for  the 
application  of  this  remedy. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Ceratum  Sabince. 

SACCHARUM.  — Sugar. — Sugar  is  the  produce  of  the 
saccharum  officinarum  or  common  sugar-cane,  a native  of 
Africa  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Its  root  is  perennial, 
knotted,  and  fibrous,  and  sends  up  several  jointed  stems,  8 or 


1 C/.  22.  O/vL  13.  Dioecia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Conikias. 
® Cl.  3.  Ord,  2.  Triandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Giamiua. 
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10  feet  hio-li  : the  leaves  are  long,  enslform,  and  embrace  the 
stem  ; the°flowers  are  small,  and  in  terminal  panicles,  2 or  3 
feet  long,  subdivided  in  spikes,  with  dexuose  down,  enclosing 
and  concealing  the  flowers : the  seed  is  oblong,  and  ripens  in 

the  valves  of  the  flowers.  i-  • 

Su^tir  is  Hn  agrcGciblc  snd  nutritions  8-rticl6  of  diet  ^ in  somo 
of  its  forms  gently  laxative  ; but  it  scarcely  belongs  to  the  list 
of  medicines.  In  pharmacy  its  chief  use  is  to  confer  palata- 
bility  on  unpleasant  mixtures,  and  as  a vehicle  for  active  reme- 
dies. The  components  of  sugar  differ  little  in  their  relative 
jiroportions  from  those  of  gum  and  starch  ; indeed  the  latter 
substance  is  convertible  both  into  sugar  and  gum.  According 
to  Gay  Lussac,  100  parts  of  sugar  contain — 


Carbon 42 ’47 

Hydrogen  6-90 

Oxygen 50  • 63 


100 

SAGAPENUM — The  Gum  Resin  of  a non-descript  plant. 

' — This  is  probably  the  produce  of  a species  of  ferula  ^ It  is 
imported  from  Smyrna  aud  Aleppo.  It  is  generally  in  masses 
made  up  of  agglutinated  pieces,  of  a pale  and  dark  brown 
colour.  Its  taste  is  w'arm  and  alliaceous,  resembling  weak 
assafoetida.  Its  use  corresponds  with  that  of  the  other  fetid 
gums. 


According  to  Brandes,  it  consists  of — 

Volatile  oil,  resembling  that  of  assafoetida 3 ‘73 

Bitter  resin,  soluble  in  ether,  and  which  is  rendered  blue  by  warm 

muriatic  acid 47 ’91 

Tasteless  resin  insoluble  in  ether 2* *37 

Gum 32 '76 

Bassorin 4 '48 

Malate,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime 1*10 

Impurities  4*35 

Water 3-30 


100 

Officinal  Preparation.  Pilul.  Galhan.  compos. 

SALICIS  CORTEX — The  Bark  of  the  Salix  caprea^. — 
Several  species  of  willow  bark  have  at  different  times  been 
introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica,  and  they  are  useful  tonics 
and  astringents.  A strong  decoction  is  the  best  form  of  exhi- 
bition ; and  it  may  be  rendered  palatable  by  any  aromatic 
tincture,  or  by  the  addition  of  a few  bruised  cloves,  added  just 
before  the  decoction  is  strained. 


' According  to  Geiger,  the  Ferula  Persica. 

* Cl,  22,  Ord.  2.  Diuecia  Diundria.  Nat,  Ord.  Ainentaceoe. 
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R Cort.  Salicis  contus.  §iij. 

Aquas  oct.  ij.  decoque  ad  octarium  j.  et  cola. 

R Colati  liquoris 

Tincturae  Aurautii  f 3vj. 

Syrupi  Aurantii  f3ij. 

M.  sumat  quartam  partem  ter  die. 

A peculiar  crystallisable  principle  (not  alcaline)  has  been 
obtained  from  willow  bark,  and  introduced  into  medicine 
under  the  name  of  salicin:  a similar  principle  has  also 
been  found  in  the  bark  of  the  poplar.  It  has  been  proposed 
as  a substitute  for  quinia,  but  its  experience  does  not  justify 
the  idea  of  their  resemblance. 

SAMBUCI  FLORES — The  Floivers  of  the  Sambucus 
niger^ — Elder  Flowers. — The  elder  is  a common  indigenous 
tree,  covered  by  rough  grey  bark.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
composed  of  5 oval,  pointed,  serrated  leaflets  ; the  flowers  are 
in  terminal  cymes,  yellow,  with  the  calyx  superior  and  perma- 
nent, and  the  corolla  monopetalous,  rotate,  and  somewhat 
convex. 

Water  distilled  from  elder  flowers  acquires  their  peculiar  and 
rather  agreeable  odour,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a vehicle  for 
various  ophthalmic  applications.  The  unguentum  sambuci  is 
lard  similarly  scented ; but  no  efficacy  is  in  either  case  derived 
from  the  elder  flowers. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Aqua  Sambuci.  Unguentum  Sambuci. 

SAPO  DURUS. — The  hard  soap  used  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes  is  compounded  of  soda  and  vegetable  oil,  generally 
olive  oil.  It  is  used  internally  as  a remedy  for  uric  gravel, 
and,  when  taken  in  large  doses,  has  been  known  to  prove  sin- 
gularly effectual ; but  it  is  not  generally  commendable  in  such 
cases,  and  is  extremely  apt  to  impair  the  digestive  powers  of 
the  stomach,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  obstinate  dyspepsia. 
Soap  is  an  excellent  addition  to  pills  which  are  intended  to  be 
kept  for  any  time  ; it  prevents,  to  a considerable  extent,  their 
induration,  and  renders  them  more  soluble  in  the  stomach ; 
it  also  modifies  the  efficacy  of  several  of  the  purgatives,  pro- 
bably by  increasing  the  solubility  of  their  active  parts.  Soap 
is  a good  addition  to  spirituous  liniments  ; it  renders  them  le.ss 
rapidly  vaporisable,  and  better  adapted  for  friction  upon  the 
part  affected. 

Soap  is  decomposed  by  acids,  by  the  greater  number  of 
salts,  and  by  several  vegetable  decoctions  and  infusions ; and 


* Q.  5.  Ord.  3.  Peutandria  Trigynia.  Nat,  Ord.  Caprifoli®. 
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as  beino-  almost  always  at  hand,  is  useful  occasionally  as  an 
antidote  to  some  poisons,  such  as  metallic  salts,  acids,  &c. : in 
these  cases  a tea-cupful  of  a strong  solution  of  soap  in  warm 
water  should  be  swallowed  as  soon  as  possible  ; if  it  produce 
vomiting,  the  dose  should  be  repeated,  and  it  will  prove  more 
effectual.  Added  to  plasters,  soap  prevents  their  induration. 

Soap,  scraped  into  thin  shavings,  and  dried  by  a gentle  heat, 
may  easily  be  reduced  to  a fine  powder  by  pounding  and  sift- 
ing : it  is  frequently  used  in  this  state  as  an  ingredient  in 
cleansing  hand  powders  ; such,  for  instance,  is  the  pulvis 
sapunis  mundificans  of  Niemann’s  Pharmacopoeia  Batava, 
composed  of  12  ounces  of  finely-powdered  Spanish  soap,  2 
ounces  of  effloresced  carbonate  of  soda,  3 ounces  of  powdered 
orris  root,  2 pounds  of  fine  almond  meal,  and  of  the  essential 
oils  of  lemons,  lavender,  and  bergamotte,  each  40  drops,  with 
10  drops  of  oil  of  cloves. 

The  common  soaps  are  compounds  of  margaric  and  oleic 
acids,  with  alkaline  bases,  but  their  composition  cannot  be 
explained  Avithout  entering  into  the  details  of  the  chemical  his- 
tory of  the  different  kinds  of  fat,  for  Avhich  I must  refer  the 
reader  to  my  Manual  of  Chemistry , vol.  ii.  3d  edition. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Pilulce  Saponis  cum  Opio.  Pilul.  Scillec 
compos.  Emplastrum  Saponis.  Ceratum  Saponis.  Linim.  Saponis 
compos.  Extractum  Colocynth.  compos. 

SAPO  MOLLIS — Soft  Soap. — This  is  made  with  potassa 
instead  of  soda.  The  common  soft  soap  of  the  shops,  which 
is  made  with  potash-ley  and  talloAv,  is  an  excellent  detergent 
for  the  destruction  of  vermin. 

SARSAPARILL/E  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Smilax  Sar- 
saparilla — This  is  a perennial,  native  of  South  America  : 
the  root  is  divided  into  pedicels,  about  as  thick  as  a quill,  3 or 
4 feet  long,  brown  externally,  and  paler  or  white  Avithin  : the 
stems  are  long,  slender,  scandent,  and  beset  Avith  spines  ; the 
leaves  alternate,  ovate,  pointed,  and  petiolate,  Avith  tendrils  at 
the  base ; the  flowers  are  3 or  4 together,  upon  a common 
peduncle.  The  male  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  Avith  oblong  seg- 
ments, reflected  at  the  points : the  filaments  are  6,  simple, 
Avith  oblong  anthers : the  female  calyx  is  also  bell-shaped  : the 
germen  is  ovate,  supporting  3 small  styles,  Avith  oblong  refiexed 
stigmas  : the  fruit  is  a round,  3-celled  berry,  containing  2 round 
seeds. 

Several  kinds  of  sarsaparilla  root  are  occasionally  imported 
from  South  America.  That  Avhich  has  generally  been  preferred 

* CA  22.  Ord.  G.  Dicecia  Hexandria.  Nat.  Ord,  Sarmentucew,  Linn.  As- 
paragi,  Juts. 
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is  in  long  slender  runners,  issuing  from  a common  stem  : it  is 
bound  up  in  bundles  of  various  sizes,  which  very  frequently  con- 
tain extraneous  substances  in  their  interior,  or  faggots  of  rotten 
and  decayed  roots.  This  variety  is  distinguished  as  Lisbon  sar- 
saparilla ; it]  is  the  produce  of  the  Brazilian  settlements  of 
Pura  and.  Ataranham,  in  South  America^.  When  sarsaparilla 
is  cut  longitudinally,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a soft,  white,  and 
often  starch-like  substance,  covered  by  a brown  bark,  and  sur- 
rounding a central  woody  fibre.  The  white  matter  of  the  root 
has  generally  been  considered  as  the  active  part;  its  taste  is 
mucilaginous,  and  very  slightly  acrid ; when  long  boiled  in 
water  it  is  for  the  most  part  dissolved.  The  bitterness  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Pope,  the  efficacy  of  sarsaparilla,  resides  in 
the  bark,  the  whole  of  the  virtues  of  which  are  extracted  by 
infusion  or  decoction  in  water.  He  considers  what  is  called 
Jamaica  or  red  sarsaparilla  as  preferable  to  the  other  varieties, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  extractive  matter  which 
it  affords.  The  Honduras  sarsaparilla  is  not  so  red  as  the 
Lisbon,  its  bark  being  dirty  brown  or  grey,  and  it  is  usually 
more  fibrous  and  pithy  : that  from  Vera  Cruz  is  very  inferior. 

The  virtues  of  sarsaparilla  have  been  very  differently  esti- 
mated by  different  persons,  and  at  different  times ; the  evi- 
dence of  the  best  practitioners  is,  however,  decidedly  in  its 
favour,  as  a valuable  alterative  remedy ; for,  in  large  doses, 
and  sufficiently  persevered  in,  it  has  cured  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, nodes,  anomalous  pains  in  the  bones  and  joints,  and 
other  symptoms  which  arise  in  certain  constitutions,  and  are 
often  considered  as  the  joint  effect  of  mercury  and  of  the 
venereal  virus,  though  very  frequently  quite  independent  of 
either.  In  such  cases  we  have  ample  testimony  in  its  favour, 
though  as  an  antidote  to  syphilis,  for  which  it  seems  originally 
to  have  been  introduced,  it  deserves  no  kind  of  confidence. 
Mr.  Pearson  observes,  that  its  beneficial  effects  are  often 
demonstrated  in  the  treatment  of  foul  untractable  spreading 
sores,  and  in  more  than  one  form  of  scrofula  2.  In  some  of 
those  debilitated  states  of  the  body,  announcing  a broken  con- 
stitution, sarsaparilla  has  been  effectually  prescribed.  It 
requires  to  be  taken  in  large  doses,  such,  for  instance,  as  a pint 
of  the  strong  decoction  daily,  or  an  ounce  of  the  powder.  Con- 
centrated syrup  and  liquid  extract  of  sarsaparilla  are  also  good 
formulae  ; but  the  common  extract  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  does 
not  always  possess  the  efficacy  which  might  be  expected,  per- 
haps in  coiLsequence  of  occasional  carelessness  in  its  preparation. 

1 Pope  on  Sarsaparilla,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  345. 

* 01)8.  on  the  Erlects  of  various  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  Cure  of 
Lues  Venerea,  &c, 
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In  debilitated  habits  sarsaparilla  sometimes  excites  profuse 
perspiration,  an  effect  which  may,  to  a certain  extent,  be  pre- 
vented by  combining  with  it  small  doses  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  where  such  a remedy  is  not  contra-indicated.  Some- 
times it  acts  upon  the  bowels  ; but  generally  none  of  these  bad 
effects  result  from  its  use,  and  in  the  cases  alluded  to  it  relieves 
pain,  the  patient  gets  comfort  and  sleep,  and  often  singularly 
acquires  flesh  during  its  use. — (See  decoction,  extract,  and 
syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.) 

Upon  what  the  activity  of  sarsaparilla  depends,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  ; but,  generally  speaking,  that  which,  when  chewed,  has 
the  most  of  its  peculiar  pungent  flavour,  is  to  be  preferred : 
this  seems  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a distinct  extractive 
matter,  soluble  in  alcohol ; not  upon  any  alcaloid,  (parigline  or 
smilacia,)  nor  upon  the  starchy  matter  which  in  some  sarsapa- 
rilla is  very  abundant,  in  others  very  deficient,  yet  both  equally 
active.  The  presence,  therefore,  of  this  extractive,  and  the 
general  freshness  and  healthiness  of  the  root,  should  guide  us 
in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  sarsaparilla.  All  black,  dis- 
coloured, tasteless  parcels,  and  those  which  are  salt  from  injury 
from  sea-water,  sliould  be  rejected.  Cannobio  and  Pfaff  have 
each  given  a chemical  analysis  of  sarsaparilla,  which  1 subjoin 
to  show  how  much  the  different  species  found  in  commerce 
may  vary. 

Cannobio. 

Bitter  pungent  resin  2' 8 

Gummy  extractive  5*5 

Starch 54 '2 

Woody  fibre  27 '8 

Water  and  loss  9- 7 

100 

Pfaff. 

Pungent  extractive  2-5 

Bitter  extractive 3 • 7 

Resin  2 • 0 

Common  extractive 9-4 

Gum,  starch,  and  albumen 3’ 6 

Woody  fibre  75’0 

W ater  and  loss  -. 3-8 

100 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  these  analyses  refers 
to  the  mealy,  the  other  to  the  fibrous  sarsaparilla  root. 

Ofiicinal  Preparations.  Extractum  Sarsaparillee.  Syriqius  Sarsapa- 
riHce.  Decvclum  Sarsaparillce,  Decoct,  iiarsap,  compos. 
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SASSAFRAS  LIGNUM  kt  RADIX— T/ie  Wood  and 
Hoot  of  the  Laurus  Sassafras  — This  species  of  laurel  is  a 
native  of  North  America ; it  is  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  and 
bears  the  cold  of  our  climate.  It  has  a rough  grey  or  brown 
bark  : the  leaves  vary  ; some  are  oval  and  entire,  others  lobed  ; 
they  are  deep  green,  downy  beneath,  petiolate,  and  alternate  : 
the  flowers  are  small,  and  in  panicles : the  corolla  is  divided 
into  6 narrow,  convex,  yellowish  segments,  inclosing  in  the 
male  flowers  nine  stamens  with  yellow  anthers.  The  hermaph- 
rodite flowers  are  on  a separate  plant,  and  have  6 stamens  and 
a simple  style.  The  berry  is  oval. 

Sassafras  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  powerfully  anti-syphi- 
litic : modern  experience  has,  however,  amply  shewn  the  fal- 
lacy of  such  an  opinion,  and  it  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
diaphoretic  or  diuretic  in  the  form  of  decoction.  It  has  a 
fragrant  smell  and  a warm  aromatic  flavour,  derived  from 
essential  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  in 
the  proportion  of  about  two  drachms  from  every  pound  of 
wood. 

Gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  affections,  are 
the  cases  in  which  decoction  dr  infusion  of  sassafras  is  usually 
prescribed,  and  generally  in  conjunction  with  guaiacum,  sar- 
saparilla, and  other  analogous  alteratives  : here,  however,  it  is 
a remedy  of  most  doubtful  efficacy. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Oleum  Sassafras.  Decoct.  Sarsap.  compos. 
Decoct.  Guaiaci  compos. 

SCAMMONIiE  GUMMI  RESINA— T/ie  Gum  Resin  of 
the  Convolvulus  Scammonia  — This  is  a common  plant  in 
Syria.  It  has  a long,  tapering  root,  sending  up  long  twining 
stems,  with  smooth,  bright-green,  arrow-shaped  leaves,  on  long 
footstalks : the  flowers  are  in  pairs  upon  the  pedicels,  consist- 
ing of  a double  calyx  of  4 emarginated  leaflets  in  each  row: 
the  corolla  is  yellow,  funnel-shaped,  and  plaited.  The  capsule 
is  3 or  4-celled,  and  contains  small  seeds. 

The  root  of  this  plant  furnishes,  by  incision,  a milky  juice, 
which  concretes  into  the  scammony  of  commerce,  a substance 
chiefly  imported  from  Aleppo.  It  occurs  in  very  various  states 
of  purily;  and  an  extremely  inferior  and  evidently  adulterated 
article  is  brought  from  Smyrna  in  cakes.  Aleppo  scammony 
comes  into  the  market  in  packages  called  drums,  weighing 
about  100  pounds  each  : it  is  massive,  of  a black  or  dark  grey 
colour  externally,  and,  when  broken,  exhibiting  in  some  parts 


1 Cl.  9.  Ord.  1.  Enneandria  Monog3'nia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lauri. 

* Cl.  5.  Ord.  1.  Pentandiia  Monogj’nia.  Nat.  Ord.  Convolvuli. 
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of  its  interior  a grey  or  greenish-brown  tint  and  a softer 
texture.  It  has  a caseous  odour,  which  should  be  strong 
.and  fresh,  and  it  should  lactify,  or  easily  rub  into  a milky 
mixture  with  water.  Those  drums  which  are  very  soft  in  the 
interior,  of  a pale  or  dirty  green  colour,  and  of  a fetid  or 
nauseous  odour,  or  those  which  are  black  and  inodorous,  and 
which  do  not  become  superficially  milky  when  wetted  and 
rubbed,  are  of  doubtful  purity.  It  is  said  that  a factitious 
article,  composed  of  jalap,  senna,  manna,  gamboge,  and  ivory 
black,  is  sometimes  sold  for  scammony.  - The  colour  of  good 
scammony  in  powder  is  light  greenish-grey. 

According  to  Bouillon-Lagrange  and  Vogel,  Aleppo  scara- 


mony  consists  of — 

Eesin  60 

Bitter  extractive 2 

Gum 3 

Insoluble  matter  and  sand 35 


100 

100  parts  of  Smyrna  scammony  afforded — 

Resin  39 

Bitter  extractive 5 

Insoluble  matter  and  impurities 66 


100 

Scammony  is  a very  useful  drastic  purge  in  conjunction  with 
others  of  the  same  class,  being  rarely,  if  ever,  given  alone,  for 
then  it  is  apt  to  gripe.  It  enters  into  several  of  the  compound 
purgatives  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  a good  auxiliary  to 
calomel,  especially  for  cleansing  the  bowels  of  children  when 
loaded,  as  they  sometimes  are,  with  viscid  mucous  slime : for 
this  purpose,  the  old  pulvis  basilicus,  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  calomel,  scammony,  and  jalap,  is  an  effective  mixture  ; but 
it  will  not  always  remain  upon  the  stomach.  Proof  spirit  is  a 
good  solvent  for  scammony,  but  it  is  rarely  used  in  tinctures. 
Its  average  dose  is  from  5 to  15  grains.  Its  activity  resides  in 
its  resinous  part;  the  residue  is  inert.  In  some  old  Pharma- 
copoeiae,  a variety  of  methods  of  correcting  the  acrimony  of 
scammony  are  described,  and  to  such  preparations  they  gave 
the  name  of  diagrydia. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Covfeciio  Scammonice.  Pulvis  Scammo7iice 
compos.  Pulv.  Senncs  compos.  Extract.  Colocynth.  compos. 

SCILL/E  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Scilla  maritima^ — 
Squill  Root. — The  squill  is  a native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria, 


' Cl,  G.  Orel,  1.  Huxaudria  Mono(jynia. 
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growing  in  sandy  places  near  the  sea.  It  has  a large,  peren- 
nial, bulbous-coated  root,  abounding  in  viscid  juice,  and  hav- 
ing many  white  fibres,  which  issue  from  its  base  : the  stem  is 
round,  smooth,  succulent,  and  2 or  3 feet  high  : the  leaves  are 
ensiform,  radical,  smooth,  and  of  a deep  green  : the  flowers  are 
whitish,,  and  produced  in  a long  spike  upon  purplish  peduncles. 
They  appear  in  April  and  May.  The  bracteae  are  linear, 
twisted,  and  deciduous  : there  is  no  calyx  ; the  corolla  consists 
of  6 ovate  petals,  spreading,  and  with  a reddish  mark  in  the 
centre  : the  6 filaments  are  tapering,  shorter  than  the  corolla, 
and  furnished  with  oblong  anthers  : the  germen  is  round,  sup- 
porting a simple  style  with  a simple  stigma.  The  capsule  is 
oblong,  smooth,  marked  with  3 furrows,  and  divided  into  3 
cells,  Avhich  contain  many  round  seeds. 

The  roots  of  the  squill  are  imported  from  the  Levant, 
packed  in  wet  sand ; they  have  a nauseously  bitter  and  very 
acrid  flavour,  and  are  generally  cut  into  slices,  and  dried  for, 
pharmaceutical  use  ; an  operation  which  ought  not  to  be  per- 
formed at  a temperature  exceeding  212°.  The  peculiarities  of 
squill  have  been  referred  to  a distinct  bitter  principle,  called 
by  Vogel  scillitin^  ; according  to  whom  100  parts  of  the  root 


consist  of — 

Scillitin,  and  a little  sugar  35 

Tannin 24 

Gum 6 

Fibre,  with  citrate  of  potassa 30 

Loss 5 


100 

There  are  two  varieties,  the  red  and  the  white  squill,  which 
do  not  appear  to  differ  in  composition  : the  latter  is,  however, 
generally  preferred  for  medical  use. 

In  large  doses,  squill  is  purgative  and  emetic  ; but  it  is  chiefly 
employed  in  smaller  doses  as  a powerful  expectorant,  and  as  a 
diuretic,  in  conjunction  -with  other  remedies.  From  half  a 
grain  to  a grain  of  powdered  squill,  with  three  grains  of  ammo- 
niacum,  may  be  given  every  six  hours  to  increase  and  facilitate 
expectoration  ; in  some  cases  it  may  properly  be  conjoined 
with  the  fetid  gum  resins  ; in  others,  where  there  is  heat  and 
febrile  tendency,  it  may  be  given  wdth  antimonials  and  saline 
remedies ; and  as  a diuretic,  with  calomel,  digitalis,  opium, 
and  other  adjuncts,  as  already  mentioned.  About  30  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  squills  of  the  Pharmacopceia  maybe  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  i grain  of  the  dried  root,  and  this  is  the  most 


' Annales  de  Cbimic,  tom.  buodii. 
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convenient  form  for  its  administration  when  conjoined  with 
liquids. 

In  cases  attended  by  any  degree  of  active  inflammation, 
squills  should  scarcely  be  administered,  unless  accompanied 
by  aperients  and  diaphoretics,  and  generally  also  by  vene- 
section. 

Excessive  vomiting  and  purging,  strangury  and  bloody  urine 
and  stools,  acute  pain  of  the  abdomen,  convulsions,  and  cold 
sweats,  are  the  symptoms  which  are  said  to  be  produced  by  an 
overdose  of  squills. 

An  ointment  of  squills  has  occasionally  been  recommended 
for  the  dispersion  of  indolent  tumours  ; but  it  is  a clumsy 
stimulant,  admitting  of  an  infinity  of  good  substitutes. 

Half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  of  squills  is  often  used  as  an  emetic 
in  cases  where  the  bronchiae  are  much  loaded  with  viscid 
mucus,  and  in  the  chronic  coughs  of  old  people. 

Oflicinal  Preparations.  Aceturti  Scillcs.  Oxymel  Scillcs.  Pilul. 
ScillcB  compos.  Tinctura  Scillcx. 

SENEGiE  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Polygala  Senega — 
Rattle-snake  Root^. — This  plant  is  a North  American  peren- 
nial. Its  root  sends  up  several  stems  about  a foot  high,  erect, 
slender,  round,  smooth,  and  of  a reddish  colour.  The  leaves 
are  petiolate,  alternate,  lanceolate,  acute,  and  pale  green  ; 
the  flowers  are  small,  white,  papilionaceous,  and  in  terminal 
spikes ; the  calyx  is  divided  into  3 persistent  segments ; the 
capsule  is  inversely  cordate,  containing  several  small  seeds. 

Senega  root  is  pale-brown  and  wrinkled,  and  its  virtues 
reside  in  the  exterior  cortical  portion  ; the  central  woody  part 
is  inert.  Its  acrimony  manifests  itself  when  chewed,  and  it 
promotes  a copious  flow  of  saliva.  Its  infusion  reddens  litmus, 
a property  depending,  according  to  Peschier,  upon  the  presence 
of  a peculiar  acid. 

Senega  has  been  extolled  as  a powerfully  stimulant  diuretic 
and  expectorant,  in  doses  of  10  to  30  or  40  grains  in  powder 
and  in  larger  doses  it  is  said  to  vomit  and  purge : it  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  those  numerous  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
the  use  of  which  is  limited  to  a few  individuals  who  think  well 
of  it,  whilst  it  is  never  prescribed  by  the  generality  of  practi- 
tioners. In  palsy  and  lethargy,  it  is  inferior  to  many  other 
stimulants ; and  as  a sialagogue  gargle,  pyrethrum  is  more 
effectual.  To  promote  the  separation  of  the  tracheal  films  of 
coagulum  in  croup,  a strong  decoction  of  senega,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  ounces  of  the  bruised  root  to  a pint  of  water,  is 

xj  Diadelphia  Octandria.  Nat.  Orel.  Lomentaceff,  Linn, 

Pediculares,  Juss. 
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said  to  have  been  usefully  employed,  frequently  taken  in  small 
quantities  into  the  mouth.  As  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  the 
. bite  of  the  rattle-snake,  it  may  possibly  be  useful  where  other 
stimulants  are  not  to  be  had,  especially  in  its  recent  state  ; byt 
where  ammonia,  ether,  brandy,  and  other  analogous  remedies, 
are  at  hand,  senega  goes  for  nothing. 

A decoction  of  senega  retains  its  acrimony ; but  alcohol  is 
the  most  effectual  solvent  of  its  resinous  principle,  in  which  its 
virtues  appear  to  reside. 

OfBcinal  Preparation.  Decoctum  Senegce. 

According  to  Gehlen,  100  parts  of  senega  roots  contain — 


Acrid  extract  (senegin) 6’15 

Bitter  resin  7 '50 

Sweetish  extractive  26*85 

Gum 9*50 

Lignin  46  * 


100 

SENNaE  folia — The  Leaves  of  the  Cassia  Senna  — 
This  is  an  annual,  about  2 feet  high,  with  an  erect  branching 
stem  ; the  leaves  are  altern-ate  and  pinnate,  with  2 narrow, 
pointed  stipules  at  their  base ; each  leaf  has  5 or  6 pairs  of 
leaflets,  which  are  sessile,  oval,  pointed,  barely  an  inch  long, 
and  one-fourth  broad,  and  of  a dingy  yellowish-green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  in  axillary  spikes,  and  of  a yellow  colour : the 
calyx  consists  of  5 narrow,  obtuse,  deciduous  leaflets  ; the 
petals  are  roundish,  concave,  and  entire,  the  3 lower  ones  being 
larger  than  the  2 upper:  the  lower  filaments,  which  are  longer 
than  the  others,  are  furnished  with  curved  anthers  : the  germen 
is  long  and  flat,  the  style  short  and  curved,  and  the  stigma 
obtuse.  The  fruit  is  an  ovate,  reniform,  compressed  legume, 
transversely  striated,  bivalve,  with  6 or  9 cells  divided  by  thin 
partitions,  each  containing  an  oblong  seed. 

The  European  market  is  supplied  with  senna  leaves  from 
Alexandria,  whither  they  are  brought  from  Upper  Egypt;  and 
after  having  been  mixed  and  adulterated  with  leaves  of  the 
cynanchum  oleafolium,  or  argel,  and  occasionally  also  with  the 
leaves  of  bladder  senna,  box,  and  some  others,  they  are  packed 
in  bales  for  exportation. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  characters  which  should  guide 
us  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  senna  ; among  them  we 
may  enumerate  a bright  fresh  colour,  and  an  agreeable  smell, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  green  tea.  It  should  not  be  too 

* Cl,  10.  Orel.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat,  Ord,  Lomentacese,  Linn. 
Leguminosse,  Juss, 
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lai-t^ely  mixed  with  stalks,  seed  pods,  and  other  extraneous 
matter,  nor  very  much  broken,  nor  very  dusty. 

Senna  has,  wlien  chewed,  a nauseous  flavour  quite  peculiar 
to  itself;  with  boiling  water,  (which,  according  to  Mr.  Thom- 
son, dissolves  about  a third  of  the  weight  of  the  leaves  em- 
ployed,) it  affords  a brown  infusion,  very  nauseous  both  in 
smell  and  taste,  and  liable  to  decomposition.  Proof  spirit  dis- 
solves a larger  portion  of  senna,  and  forms  a brown  active 
tincture.  Alcohol  and  ether  yield  green  solutions. 

Senna  has  been  chemically  examined  by  Bouillon  la  Grangeh 
The  effects  of  various  re-agents  on  infusion  of  senna  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Battley  According  to  Lassaigne  and 
Feneulle,  the  activity  of  senna,  as  a purge,  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  a peculiar  vegetable  principle,  which  they  have 
termed  caihariine,  and  which  may  be  procured  as  follows  : — 
To  an  aqueous  decoction  of  senna  leaves  add  subacetate  of 
lead  as  long  as  it  occasions  a precipitate,  which  is  to  be 
washed,  diffused  through  water,  and  subjected  to  a current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Separate  by  filtration,  and 
reject  the  precipitated  hydrosulphuret  of  lead.  Evaporate 
the  clear  liquor  to  dryness,  digest  the  residue  in  alcohol,  and 
again  evaporate  to  dryness.  This  alcoholic  residue  contains 
acetate  of  potassa,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  potassa  separated  by 
filtration.  Then  add  acetate  of  lead  to  precipitate  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the 
liquid  ; filter,  evaporate,  and  cathartine  remains.  It  is  deli- 
quescent, and  uncrystallisable,  of  a reddish  colour,  a bitter 
taste,  insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol^. 

The  above  jirocess  is  so  circuitous,  and  the  vegetable  prin- 
ciple subjected  to  such  a variety  of  agents,  that  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  the  supposed  existence  of  its  product  as  a 
distinct  pre-existing  principle  of  senna. 

Senna  is  rarely  to  be  depended  upon  alone,  for  it  generally 
occasions  griping,  spasmodic,  and  flatulent  pains  of  the  bowels, 
Avithout  duly  evacuating  them  ; but  it  is  a truly  valuable  auxi- 
liary to  other  purgatives,  and  in  many  such  mixtures  clears  the 
bowels  Avith  speed  and  certainty.  The  infusion  is  the  best  form 
for  its  exhibition  ; and  ginger,  as  in  the  infusum  senncB  com- 
posiium,  is  a good  addition.  It  should  be  recently  prepared, 
for  if  kept  exposed  to  air  it  undergoes  a change,  and  is  said  to 
be  more  apt  to  gripe.  To  these  formulae  the  tincture  of  senna 
may  be  added,  and  the  folloAving  is  one  of  the  many  modes  of 
prescribing  them ; — 


‘ See  Annalcs  de  Chimie,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  3. 

* Loudon  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xv.  p.  169. 
Annales  de  Chimie  et  Physique,  tom.  xvi.  p.  16. 
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R Infus.  Senna)  f5iv. 

Magnes.  Sulpliatis  5j. 

Aqua)  Mentha)  sativ.  f §ij. 

Tincturse  Senna)  f gss. 

M.  sumat  cochlear,  iv.  mane  primo  et  repet.  post  horas  tres,  si 
opus  sit. 

The  addition  of  syrups  to  such  mixtures  only  renders  them 
more  nauseous,  without  assisting  their  efficacy  : half  an  ounce 
of  manna  is,  however,  occasionally  added  to  the  above.  Soluble 
tartar  and  infusion  of  senna  form  a good  active  purge,  and 
pimento  water  covers  much  of  the  disagreeable  flavour. 

R PotasssB  Tartratis  3j. 

Infus.  Sennas  compos. 

Aquas  Pimento  aa  f 3vj. 

Tiuct.  Jalapae  fjj. 

M.  fiat  haustus  laxans. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Infusum  Sennee.  Tinctura  Senna;.  Con- 
fectio  Sennee.  Pulvis  Sennee  compositus.  Syrupus  Sennee. 

SERPENTARIiE  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Aristolochia 
Serpentaria^ — Virginian  Snake-root. — The  root  of  this  plant, 
which  is  a native  of  Virginia,  consists  of  many  small  fibres, 
issuing  from  a common  trunk  ; they  are  brown  externally  and 
whitish  within ; the  stems  are  slender,  round,  crooked,  jointed, 
and  8 or  10  inches  high  ; the  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  veined, 
entire,  and  stand  upon  long  footstalks  ; there  is  no  calyx  ; the 
flowers  are  monopetalous,  solitary,  purplish-brown,  and  placed 
upon  long,  sheathed,  jointed  peduncles  ; the  corolla  is  tubular, 
irregular,  distended  at  the  base,  contracted  and  twisted  at  the 
middle,  and  spreading  at  the  extremity ; it  has  no  filaments, 
but  the  6 anthers  are  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  stigma ; 
the  germen  is  oblong,  angular,  and  placed  below  the  corolla ; 
the  style  is  very  short  ; the  stigma  is  roundish  and  divided  into 
6 parts  ; the  capsule  is  hexagonal,  and  separated  into  6 cells, 
containing  several  small  flat  seeds. 

The  root  as  it  occurs  in  trade  is  small,  fibrous,  and  generally 
very  dirty.  The  freshest  and  cleanest  samples  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Its  odour  is  aromatic  ; its  taste  pungent,  and  some- 
what bitter.  Distilled  with  water,  it  affords  a small  quantity 
of  fragrant  essential  oil,  and  the  resulting  decoction  is  warm 
and  bitter.  A strong  infusion  is  the  best  form  for  its  adminis- 
tration, in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  ma- 
cerated for  four  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  strained. 

R Infus.  Se]q)entarii)B  fgiss. 

Pulv.  Serpentaria)  gr.  x. 

Syrup.  Aurant.  f 3ss. 

M.  ft.  haustus  ter  die  suraendus. 

1 Cl.  20.  Orel.  4.  Gynandria  Hexandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Sarmentaceae,  Unn. 
Aristolochiee,  Just. 
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In  this  way  it  proves  a slightly  diaphoretic  tonic.  In 
typhoid  fevers  it  is  a good  adjunct  to  cinchona,  for  the  powder 
of  which  its  infusion  may  be  used  as  a vehicle.  Serpentaria  is, 
however,  little  thought  of  in  this  country  ; the  German  phy- 
sicians prize  it  more  highly,  and  use  it  as  a coinmon  tonic  in 
cases  of  convalescence  where  such  remedies  are  indicated,  and 
especially  where  nervous  debility  has  been  predominant. 

According  to  Bucholz,  serpentaria  root  contains — 


Volatile  oil O' 50 

Bitter  extractive 4'70 

Gummy  extractive IS'lO 

Greenish  resin 2 '38 

Water 14 '48 

Lignin 62 '40 
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Officinal  Preparations.  Tinctura  Serpentaria:,  Tinct,  Cinchon. 
compos. 

SEVUM — Mutton  Suet. — The  only  pharmaceutical  use  of 
suet  is  as  an  ingredient  in  certain  plasters  and  ointments, 

SIMAROUB^  CORTEX— TAe  Bark  of  the  Quassia 
Sirnarouba^,  a native  of  the  West  Indies. — This  is  a tall  tree, 
with  a grey  spotted  bark  ; the  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  consist  of 
2 to  9 leaflets,  placed  alternately  on  short  petioles,  elliptical, 
acute,  smooth,  deep-green  above  and  pale  beneath  ; the  flowers 
are  male  and  female  on  the  same  axillary  panicles ; in  both 
the  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  5-toothed ; the  petals,  which 
are  yellowish-white,  are  lanceolate,  and  inserted  into  the  calyx ; 
the  nectary  in  the  male  is  a small  scale  attached  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  base  of  each  filament;  and  the  same  in  the  female, 
except  that  the  scales  are  arranged  in  a circle;  in  the  male, 
the  filaments  are  of  the  length  of  the  corolla;  in  the  female  are  . 
5 connate  germens,  with  striated  styles  and  spreading  stigmas  ; 
the  fruit  consists  q|5  small,  ovate,  black,  1-celled  berries,  on  a 
common  receptacle. 

Simarouba  bark  is  imported  in  long  and  very  fibrous  flat 
pieces,  stripped  off  the  root.  It  furnishes  an  astringent,  bitter, 
and  mucilaginous  infusion,  and  is  occasionally  prescribed  in 
this  form  in  diarrhoea  depending  upon  dyspepsia;  it  has,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  recommend  it  in  preference  to  the  numerous 
analogous  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  : some  have  praised 
it  beyond"  its  deserts  in  intermittent  fever,  and  it  was  more 
especially  celebrated  as  a remedy  for  dysentery  It  is  a drug 
of  very  questionable  utility. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Infusum  Simarouba:. 

' Cl.  10,  Ord,\.  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat,  Ord.  Magnolia. 
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SINAPIS  SEMINA — The  Seed  of  the  Sinapis  nigra'^ — 
Mustard. — This  indigenous  plant  is  abundantly  cultivated  for 
use;  it  flowers  in  June;  its  root  is  annual;  its  stem,  erect, 
smooth,  and  about  3 feet  high,  divided  into  numerous  branches  ; 
the  leaves  are  of  various  shapes  ; those  near  the  root  are  large, 
cordate,  and  lobed  at  the  base ; the  upper  leaves  are  narrow 
and  more  entire  ; the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  form  terminal 
spikes ; the  calyx  consists  of  4 deciduous  leaves,  and  the 
corolla  of  4 petals,  roundish  at  their  extremities,  flat,  spreading, 
and  standing  in  opposite  directions  upon  upright  narrow  claws  ; 
the  filaments  are  erect,  tapering,  and  furnished  with  simple 
anthers ; the  germen  is  cylindrical,  and  the  style  is  crowned 
with  a knobbed  stigma ; the  pods  are  long  and  smooth,  pro- 
tuberant at  the  base,  2-celled,  and  A'alved,  and  contain  nu- 
merous globular,  dark  seeds. 

The  acrimony  of  mustard-seeds  appears  to  reside  in  a vola- 
tile oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  ; they  also  yield 
fixed  oil  by  pressure,  and  abound  in  mucilage,  starch,  and  a 
principle  analogous  to  gluten,  which  affords  ammonia  on  de- 
composition. 

Mustard-seed  is  a valuable  condiment  and  stimulant;  in 
the  dose  of  about  2 drachms,  coarsely  powdered,  it  generally 
proves  emetic.  Applied  externally,  in  a poultice,  it  acts  as  a 
rubefacient,  and  excites  considerable  cuticular  inflammation ; 
hence  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  legs  and  feet  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

The  bright  yellow  powder,  sold  under  the  name  flour  of 
mustard,  and  used  at  the  table,  is  a compound  of  powdered 
black  and  pale  mustard-seed,  Cayenne  pepper,  wheat-flour, 
and  turmeric. 

A portion  of  sulphur  may  be  detected  in  the  varieties  of  the 
mustard-seed,  and  when  mustard,  as  prepared  for  the  table, 
putrifies,  it  exhales  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Cataplasma  Sinapis. 

SODiE  MURIAS — Muriate  of  Soda — Sea  Salt. — We  shall 
have  to  speak  at  length  of  the  composition  of  this  substance  in 
the  second  part  of  this  work,  as  also  to  point  out  its  various 
and  important  uses  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  As  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  Materia  Medica,  it  is  chiefly  limited  to  external 
application  as  a stimulant,  and  strong  brine  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  indolent  tumours.  The  benefit  derived  from 
sea  bathing,  and  especially  from  warm  sea-baths,  is  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  cuticular  stimulation  excited  by  the  salt. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  salt,  known  under  different 


' Ci.  15.  Ord,  2.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.  Nat,  Ord,  Cruciferae,  Juts. 
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names  in  commerce,  but  they  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in 
respect  to  aggregation  and  form,  and  are,  chemically  speaking, 
identical.  Those  kinds  of  salt  which  deliquesce  considerably 
in  moist  weather,  generally  derive  that  quality  from  containing 
muriate  of  magnesia. 

Common  salt  is  scarcely  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  requiring  about  two  and  a half  parts  for  its  solution. 
Its  use  and  advantages  as  a condiment  are  universally  known 
—as  a medicine,  a draught  of  salt-water  taken  in  the  morning 
fasting  has  been  successfully  resorted  to  as  a remedy  for  worms 
— even  the  tape-worm  has  been  thus  expelled  ; practitioners, 
however,  generally  resort  to  more  effective  anthelmintics.  Ex- 
ternally applied,  salt  and  water  will  sometimes  disperse  indo- 
lent glandular  tumours  and  wens  ; a piece  of  flannel  moistened 
with  brine  should,  in  such  cases,  be  kept  continually  on  the 
part. 

A pound  of  salt  dissolved  in  a gallon  of  water  produces  a 
brine  nearly  equivalent  in  strength  to  sea-water,  of  which  a pint 


contains — 

Common  salt 180 '5 

Muriate  of  magnesia 1 8 • 3 

lime 5 • 7 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 21 '6 


226-1 

When  meat  has  been  long  salted,  it  becomes  indurated  and 
proportionately  indigestible  and  less  fit  for  nutrition,  while  the 
salt  stimulates  the  excretions,  thus  inducing  debility  and  scor- 
butic affections. 

SODtE  subboras — Subborate  of  Soda — Borax. — This 
salt  is  chiefly  imported  from  India  in  an  impure  state,  under 
the  name  of  tincal ; it  is  purified  by  gentle  calcination,  solu- 
tion, and  crystallisation.  It  has  a styptic  and  alkaline  flavour, 
and  is  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  water  at  60°.  When  heated, 
it  loses  water  of  crystallisation,  and  swells  up  into  a light  porous 
mass  (^calcined  borax),  which  at  a higher  temperature  fuses  into 
a transparent  glass,  which  soon  finds  its  way  through  earthen 
crucibles. 

The  composition  of  borax  is  by  no  means  accurately  deter- 
mined, though  Bergman’s  analysis  is  generally  quoted,  which 
represents  it  as  containing,  in  its  crystallised  state,  34  boracic 
acid,  17  soda,  49  water.  It  has  lately  been  manufactured  in 
England,  by  the  addition  of  soda  to  native  boracic  acid,  im- 
ported from  Italy,  and  coming  originally  from  the  Lipari 
Islands. 

Borax  is  considered  a good  detergent  application  in  the 
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thrush  of  children,  and  it  certainly  is  effectual  in  cleansing 
aphthous  excoriations.  The  mel  horacui  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
may  be  conveniently  used  in  these  cases,  but  it  generally  re- 
quires dilution  with  an  equal  portion  of  clarified  honey  ; about 
an  eighth  part  of  tincture  of  myrrh  is  a good  addition. 

The  following  gargle  and  mouth-wash  is  a pleasant  applica- 
tion to  the  throat  and  gums  when  under  the  influence  of 
mercury  : — 

R Boracis  Pulver.  ^ij. 

Aquae  llosae  f§vij. 

Mellis  Despumat. 

Tincturas  Myrrhse,  aa  f 3SS.  M. 

OflBcinal  Preparation.  Mel  Boracis. 

SODiE  SULPHAS — Sulphate  of  Soda. — This  is  a well- 
known  saline  aperient,  the  virtues  of  which  were  first  set  forth 
in  glowing  terms  by  its  celebrated  discoverer  Glauber,  under  the 
name  of  sal  mirabile.  It  has  a saline,  cooling,  and  bitter  taste, 
and  requires  about  three  parts  of  cold  and  one  of  boiling  water 
for  its  solution  when  in  crystals;  these  are  composed  of — 

1 proportioual  of  sulphuric  acid “ 40  ....  24-70 

1 soda =;  32  ....  19-75 

10 water 9X10  = 90  ....  55-55 

162  100 

Crystallised  sulphate  of  soda  therefore  contains  more  than 
half  of  its  weight  of  water,  part  of  which  it  loses  by  exposure 
to  air,  efflorescing  into  a white  powder.  When  heated  it  fuses, 
and  at  a dull  red  heat  loses  water  to  the  amount  above  stated. 
It  sometimes  liquefies  in  very  warm  climates,  and  therefore 
should  be  previously  dried  if  intended  for  equatorial  consump- 
tion, it  being  only  necessary  to  recollect  that  half  an  ounce  of 
the  dried  sulphate  is  equivalent  to  about  an  ounce  of  that  in 
crystals. 

Sulphate  of  soda  has  gone  much  out  of  fashion  as  a saline 
aperient,  being  quite  as  disagreeable,  less  active,  and  more  apt 
to  excite  thirst  than  sulphate  of  magnesia.  About  an  ounce 
of  the  crystallised  salt,  with  any  of  the  usual  concomitants,  is 
a dose. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  has  given  a formula  for  the  preparation 
of  this  salt  ; but  the  market  is  exclusively  supplied  by  the 
wholesale  manufacturers,  it  being  abundantly  produced  in  a 
variety  of  chemical  processes  conducted  upon  a large  scale. 

SODA  IMPURA — Impure  Soda. — Many  varieties  of  im- 
pure carbonate  of  soda  occur  in  the  markets,  such  as  barilla, 
kelp,  native  natron  of  India  and  Africa,  and  a manufactured 
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article,  prepared  chiefly  in  France,  under  the  name  of  soude 

‘^'^Barilla  is  the  residue  of  the  combustion  of  the  salsola  soda, 
which  is  abundantly  cultivated  upon  the  Mediterranean  coasts 
of  Spain  ; kelp  is  the  similar  residue,  obtained  by  the  combus- 
tion of  several  varieties  of  sea-weed,  especially  the  fucus  serra- 
tus,  and  fucus  vesiculosus.  Upon  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land and  in  the  Hebrides,  kelp  is  largely  prepared.  The 
native  carbonate  of  soda  is  abundant  in  Africa,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fezzan  ; it  has  been  also  imported  from  India  and  from 
South  America.  The  soude  factice  is  chiefly  prepared  by  cal- 
cining sulphate  of  soda  with  chalk  and  charcoal  j the  residue 
of  this  operation  is  lixiviated,  and  the  substance  thus  obtained 
subjected  to  calcination^. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  separated  in  a pure  form  from  these 
sources  by  lixiviation  and  crystallisation  | its  piimary  form  is, 
according  to  Rome  de  Lisle,  an  octoedron  with  a rhombic  base, 
which  is  variously  modified.  It  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight 
of  water  at  60°,  and  in  less  than  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 
The  crystals,  which  are  efflorescent,  fuse  at  a temperature  of 
about  150”,  and,  losing  water  of  crystallisation,  dry  into  a white 
friable  mass.  They  consist  of — 


1 proportional  of  soda — 32 

1 carbonic  acid  .......  = 22 

10 water 9x10  = 90 


144 

460  grains  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity 
1-141,  neutralise  100  grains  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda;  a datum 
from  which  the  value  of  any  sample  of  the  impure  alkali  may 
be  deduced.  (See  Pofassa  Impura.)  The  medical  uses  of 
the  purified  carbonate  of  soda  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Sodce  Subcarbonas,  among  the  “ Prceparata  et  Composita.” 

SPARTII  CACUMINA — The  Tops  of  the  Spartium  sco- 
pariuni-,  or  common  Broom. — This  indigenous  shrub  grows  in 
dry  soils,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June ; it  is  5 or  6 feet  high, 
and  sends  oflf  many  straight,  smooth,  angled,  and  leafy  branches ; 
the  leaves  are  ternate,  smooth,  and  small  ; the  flowers  are  pa- 
pilionaceous, yellow,  axillary,  solitary,  and  peduncled  ; the 
calyx  is  bell-shaped  and  purple,  with  a 5-toothed  lip  ; the 
stamens  are  united  into  a tube  at  the  base,  bearing  oblong 


' Aikin’s  Dictionary,  Art.  Muriate  of  Soda. 

* Cl.\7.  Ord.  4.  Diadelphia  Dccandria.  Nat.  Ord,  Papilionaceae. 
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orange-coloured  anthers ; the  germen  is  villous,  and  the  style 
curved ; the  legume  is  compressed,  and  contains  several  flat, 
shining  seeds. 

Decoction  of  broom  tops  is  diuretic  and  aperient,  and  has 
been  used  in  dropsy  ; so  have  the  powdered  seeds,  but  neither 
one  nor  the  other  are  entitled  to  confidence. 

SPIGELT.®  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Spigelia  Marilan- 
dica''^,  or  Perennial  Worm  Grass. — This  is  a perennial  plant 
which  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  North  America ; the  root  is  fibrous,  and  grows  in  a 
horizontal  direction  j the  stalk  is  simple,  erect,  smooth,  and 
about  a foot  high ; the  leaves  are  ovate,  sessile,  entire,  deep- 
green,  and  in  pairs;  the  flow'ers  are  large  and  funnel-shaped, 
and  terminate  the  stem  in  a spike ; the  calyx  is  divided  into 
5 long  segments ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  long,  and 
tubular,  swelling  towards  the  middle,  bright-red,  and  dividing 
at  the  mouth  into  5 pointed  segments,  yellow  on  the  inside ; 
the  filaments  are  about  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  crowned 
with  pointed  anthers ; the  germen  is  above  the  insertion  of 
the  corolla,  small,  ovate,  and  supports  a roundish  style,  longer 
than  the  corolla,  jointed  near  its  base,  and  bearded  towards 
the  extremity ; the  stigma  is  obtuse ; the  capsule  is  2-celled, 
and  contains  many  small  angular  seeds. 

In  doses  of  from  20  to  60  grains,  the  powder  of  the  root  of 
this  plant  has  been  administered  as  an  anthelmintic ; it  ope- 
rates briskly  upon  the  bowels,  and  any  active  purge  will  occa- 
sionally expel  lumbrici  and  ascarides. 

SPIRITUS  RECTIFICATVS— Rectified  Spirit:—  (Its 
specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  distilled  w'ater  as  835  to  1000.) 

SPIRITUS  TENITIOR — Proof  Spirit. — (Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  930  to  1000.) 

By  reference  to  Mr.  Gilpin’s  tables®,  it  appears  that  spirit 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  835  (spiritus  rectificatus),  at  the  tem- 
perature of  60°,  contains  96’50  parts  per  cent.,  by  measure,  of 
alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  825,  -which  is  as  low  as  it  can  be 
obtained  by  ordinary  distillation  ; and  spirit  of  specific  gravity 
930  (spiritus  tenuior)  contains,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, 56  36  per  cent,  of  the  same  standard  alcohol,  also  by 
measure  ; or  equal  weights  of  alcohol  and  water.  ^ 

Rectified  spirit  is  an  important  pharmaceutical  agent  for  the 
formation  of  tinctures  and  various  other  solutions,  and  in  a 
diluted  state  forms  a powerful  and  generally-acting  stimulant. 

1 Cl.  5.  Ord.  1.  Pentaudria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Stellatse,  Linn.  Gen- 
tianae,  Juss.  , 

* Philosophical  Transactions,  1794. 
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As  such,  we  employ  it  in  a variety  of  tinctures;  in  brandy, 
rum,  and  other  cordials  ; and  in  the  different  wines ; the  latter 
contain  acid,  and,  generally,  colouring  matter,  and  derive  va- 
rious flavours  and  qualities  from  the  mode  of  fermenting,  the 
nature  of  the  grape,  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  climate. 

The  effect  of  diluted  alcohol,  in  any  of  these  forms,  is  to 
excite  every  part  of  the  system,  to  render  the  pulse  full  and 
quick,  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  and  augment  the  tone  of  the 
muscles ; hence  their  use,  under  due  limitations,  in  all  cases 
of  debility,  selection  being  made  of  such  particular  liquor  as 
is  best  suited  to  the  individual  case. 

The  relative  strengths  of  the  different  wines,  &c.  in  com- 
mon use,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  table;  but  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  what  is  commonly  called  the 
strength  of  wine,  which  is  a direct  product  of  fermentation, 
depends  upon  alcohol  in  chemical  combination  with  its  other 
ingredients  ; and  that  the  effects  of  wine  upon  the  constitution 
are  very  different  from  those  of  diluted  spirits,  such  as  brandy, 
rum,  gin,  and  other  similar  products  of  distillation. 


1 . Lissa  

Ditto 

Average 

2.  Raisin  wine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Average 

3.  Marsala 

Ditto  

Average 

4.  Port  

Ditto  . . . 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Average 

5 . Madeira  

Ditto  

Ditto  (Sercial) 

Ditto  

Average 

6 . Currant  wine 

7 . Sherry  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto • 

Average 

8.  TenerifFe  

9 . Colares  

10.  Lachryma  Christi 

1 1 . Constantia,  white  , , . , 


Proportion  of 
Spiritper  cent, 
by  measure. 


26,47 

24,35 

25.41 
26,40 
25,77 
23,20 
25,12 
26,03 
25,05 
25,09 

25.83 

24.29 
23,71 

23.39 

22.30 

21.40 
19,00 
22,96 

24.42 
23,93 

21.40 

19.24 
22,27 
20,55 
19,81 

19.83 

18.79 

18.25 
19,17 

19.79 
19,75 
19,70 
19,75 


12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


17. 

18. 


19. 

20. 


21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 


26. 


27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


Proportion  of 
Spirit  percent, 
by  measure. 


Constantia,  red 18,92 

Lisbon 18,94 

Malaga  (1666)  18,94 

Ducellas 1 8,49 

Red  Madeira  22,30 

Ditto  18,40 

Average  20,35 

Cape  Mtischat 18,25 

Cape  Madeira 22.94 

Ditto 20,50 

Ditto  18,11 

Average  20,5 1 

Grape  wine 18,11 

Calcavella 1 9,20 

Ditto 18,10 

Average  18,65 

Vidonia 19,25 

Alba  Flora 17,26 

Malaga 17,26 

White  Hermitage 1 7,43 

Rousillon 19,00 

Ditto  17,26 

Average  18,13 

Claret 17,11 

Ditto 16,32 

Ditto 14.03 

Ditto  12,91 

Average  15,10 

Malmsey  Madeira 16,40 

Lunel  15,52 

Sheraz 15,52 

Syracuse 15,28 

Sauterne 14,22 
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Praportion  of 
Spirit  por  cont. 
by  mcojure 


32.  Burgundy 16,60 

Ditto 15,22 

Ditto 14,53 

Ditto 11,95 

Average  14,57 

33.  Hock 14,37 

Ditto 13,00 

Ditto  (old  in  cask) 8,88 

Average  12,08 

34.  Nice 14,63 

35.  Bavsac 13,86 

36.  Tent 13,30 

37.  Champagne  (still) 13,80 

Ditto  (sparkling) 12,80 

Ditto  (red) 12,56 

Ditto  (ditto) 11,30 

Average  12,61 

38.  Red  Hermitage 12,32 

39.  Vin  de  Grave 13,94 

Ditto 12,80 

Average  1 3,37 

40.  Frontignac’ 12,70 

41.  C8teRotie 12,32 


Proportion  of 
Spiru  percent, 
by  measure. 


42.  Gooseberry  wine 11,84 

43.  Orange  wine, — average  of 

six  samples  made  by  a 
London  manufacturer. ...  11 ,26 

44.  Tokay 9,88 

45.  Elder  wine  8,79 

46.  Cider,  highest  average  ....  9,87 

Ditto,  lowest  ditto 5,21 

47.  Perry,  average  of  four 

samples  7,26 

48.  Mead 7,32 

49 . Ale  (Burton)  8,88 

Ditto  (Edinburgh) 6,20 

Ditto  (Dorchester)  5,56 

Average  6,87 

50.  Brown  stout 6,80 

51.  London  porter  (average)  ..  4,20 

52.  Ditto  small  beer  (ditto)  . . . 1,28 

53.  Brandy 53.39 

54.  Rum 53,68 

55.  Gill 51,60 

56 . Scotch  Whisky 54,32 

57.  Irish  ditto 53,90 


Of  the  wines  in  the  above  list,  the  strongest,  such  as  Port, 
Madeira,  and  Sherry,  are  those  in  most  common  use  in  this 
country. 

Port,  in  its  new  and  unadulterated  state,  is  a rough,  strong, 
and  slightly  sweet  wine;  but  when  duly  kept  in  bottle,  it 
deposits  a considerable  portion  of  its  astringent  and  extractive 
matter,  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  sweetness,  acquires  an 
improved  flavour,  and  retains  its  strength.  Various  propor- 
tions of  brandy  are  almost  always  added  to  port  wine  before  it 
comes  to  this  country,  to  which  much  of  its  heat  upon  the 
palate,  and  powerfully  stimulating  effect  upon  the  constitution, 
must  be  ascribed,  when  taken  in  its  new  state.  If  too  long 
kept  in  bottle,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  colouring  and  astringent 
matters  are  deposited;  it  loses  flavour;  and  becomes  much 
less  agreeable,  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach. 

Good  port  wine,  duly  kept,  is,  when  taken  in  moderation, 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  vinous  liquors  ; it  strengthens 
the  muscular  system,  assists  the  digestive  powers,  accelerates 
the  circulation,  exhilarates  the  spirits,  and  sharpens  the 
mental  energies.  Indulged  in  excess,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
mischievous  of  the  Avines,  and  most  likely  to  produce  those 
permanent  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs,  that  obtuse 
state  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  those  obstinate  organic 
affections,  which  follow  the  habitual  use  of  distilled  spirituous 
liquors. 

Madeira,  as  a_  stimulant,  equals  port.  It  agrees  well  with 
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the  stomach,  and,  when  in  fine  condition,  may  truly  be  called 
a f^enerous  wine,  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  resusci- 
tation of  debilitated  constitutions,  and  for  exciting  the  nervous 
system  in  typhoid  weakness.  But,  unfortunately,  good  Ma- 
deira wine  IS  rarely  to  be  procured ; it  is  no  longer  made  of 
the  same  excellence  as  formerly,  and  the  trade  overflows 
with  a variety  of  inferior  and  mixed  wines,  of  all  prices  and 
denominations,  to  which  the  name  of  Madeira  is  most  un- 
deservingly applied.  In  its  purest  form,  Madeira  generally 
is  more  acid  than  either  port  or  sherry,  and  is  consequently 
not  so  w-ell  adapted  to  stomachs  inclined  to  dyspeptic  acidity, 
where  it  is  usually  complained  of  as  peculiarly  heating  and 
irritating. 

Sherry,  of  a due  age  and  good  condition,  is  an  extremely 
fine  and  wholesome  wine,  free  from  any  excess  of  acid  matter, 
and  possessing  a dry  aromatic  flavour  and  fragrancy,  which 
renders  it  a fit  stimulant  for  delicate  stomachs ; as  such,  it  is 
among  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  But, 
as  procured  in  the  ordinary  market,  it  is  of  most  fluctuating 
quality,  and  very  often  destitute  of  all  aroma,  tasting  of  little 
else  than  alcohol  and  water. 

Of  these  wines,  the  quantity  which  may  be  taken  with  im- 
punity, and  the  proportion  requisite  to  fulfil  certain  indica- 
tions in  disease,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  their  quality  ; 
and  they  accordingly  either  produce  the  genial  effects  of 
genuine  fermented  liquors,  or  the  more  boisterous  excitement 
of  the  products  of  the  still,  even  when  taken  with  due  mode- 
ration. Thus  it  is,  that  a single  glass  of  tavern  wine  often 
heats  and  creates  headach,  and  disturbs  digestion  in  persons 
who  are  not  habitually  accustomed  to  the  compounds  which, 
at  such  places,  are  distributed  under  the  name  of  w'ine.  Such 
eflTects  are  sometimes  so  marked  as  to  be  referred  to  pernicious 
adulterations  of  the  liquor  ; but,  in  the  numerous  samples  of 
wine,  of  suspected  purity,  which  I have  examined,  1 never 
found  any  poisonous  ingredient;  and  though  lead,  in  minute 
quantities,  may  often  be  detected  in  wines,  especially  in 
Madeira,  it  invariably  is  derived  from  shot  in  the  bottle,  or 
some  analogous  source,  and  is  most  evident  in  that  wine,  in 
consequence  of  its  superior  acidity,  and  consequent  tendency 
to  oxidize  and  dissolve  the  lead.  In  one  instance  I detected 
arsenic  in  a bottle  of  sherry,  but  it  was  confined  to  the  single 
bottle,  and  traced  to  a cattle-lotion  which  it  had  previously 
contained.  Upon  the  whole,  the  prevalent  custom  of  putting 
wine  into  washed  bottles  which  have  not  previously  contained 
It,  cannot  be  too  strongly  or  justly  reprobated. 

Among  the  French  wines,  which  in  delicacy  of  flavour  and 
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care  in  manufacture  exceed  all  others,  Burgundy,  and  the 
various  branches  of  that  family,  are  peculiarly  heating  and 
soporific  ; and,  when  new,  two  or  three  glasses  frequently 
excite  a singular  degree  of  temporary  fever,  attended  by  a full 
and  hard  pulse,  flushed  face,  and  headach  ; but  the  symptoms 
soon  subside,  and  are  followed  by  no  inconvenience.  These 
wines,  however,  should  be  cautiously  indulged  in  by  all  persons 
in  whom  suddenly  increased  vascular  action  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  more  than  temporary  efiect.  Burgundy  is  a 
wine  not  less  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its 
flavour  and  odour,  than  for  the  uncertainty  with  which  it 
retains  them. — Sometimes  it  preserves  its  excellence  unim- 
paired for  many  years ; at  others  it  becomes  insipid,  vapid, 
discoloured  and  decomposed,  in  as  many  months.  Any 
sudden  change  of  temperature  is  particularly  inimical  to  this 
wine,  which  should  always  be  preserved  in  a cool  but  not  a 
cold  cellar  5 and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  should  be  transported 
from  one  country  to  the  other  in  very  temperate  weather,  the 
thermometer  ranging  between  50°  and  60°. 

The  xoines  of  Bourdeaux  are  distinguished  by  a delicacy  of 
flavour,  and  by  a more  perceptible  combination  of  the  acid 
with  the  vinous  flavour  (though  quite  independent  of  aces- 
cency),  than  is  perceived  in  most  other  genuine  vinous  liquors  ; 
they  are  less  heating  and  more  aperient  than  other  wines,  and 
agree  well  with  the  stomach  when  taken  in  moderation  ; if 
in  excess,  they  excite  acidity  and  indigestion  often  rather 
from  the  quantity  than  quality.  But  the  clarets  of  our  wine- 
merchants  are  often  very  substantial  wines,  being  compounded 
in  various  ways  for  the  English  market ; they  are  thus  often 
mixed  with  Hermitage,  and  with  raspberry  brandy;  and  if 
procured  through  doubtful  channels,  as  we  find  them  at 
taverns,  they  are  too  frequently  acescent,  and  apparently  com- 
posed of  some  claret  mixed  with  faded  port,  or  other  spoiled 
wines.  The  clarets,  however,  derived  from  respeetable 
sources,  are  agreeable  and  comparatively  innoxious  wines  ; 
they  are  moderately  exhilarant,  and  have  a tendency  to  relax 
the  bowels  and  increase  the  flow  of  urine  ; they  are  the  wines 
fitted  for  those  persons  who  are  easily  excited,  and  in  whom 
the  stronger  w’ines  readily  produce  febrile  action  ; and  in  that 
state  of  the  system  which  is  connected  with  a tendency  in  the 
urine  to  deposit  Avhite  sand,  a state  which  some  physicians 
have  denominated  the  ‘phosphatic  diathesis,  claret  may  be 
regarded  as  an  effective  remedy. 

Hermitage,  especially  the  red,  Cote-rotie,  Kousillon,  and 
a few  other  wines  of  rare  occurrence,  occupy  a place  inter- 
mediate between  port  and  claret,  considered  as  to  strength. 
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and  often  also  in  regard  to  flavour.  These  wines  require  age, 
and  Rousillon,  if  originally  of  fine  quality,  is  not  in  perfection 
unless  it  has  been  ten  or  twelve  years  in  bottle. 

Champagne  wines  admit  of  division  into  two  classes,  the 
sweet  and  sparkling,  and  the  dry  and  still.  These  differences 
arise  partly  from  the  mode  of  managing  the  fermentation  and 
bottling  of  the  wine,  and  partly  from  the  circumstances  of 
growth  and  situation  of  the  vines,  the  sunny  side  of  a hill 
yielding  fruit  fit  for  the  production  of  the  sweet  wine,  and  the 
opposite  aspect  affording  grapes  calculated  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a strong  but  dry  wine.  The  effervescent  varieties  of 
champagne,  if  not  taken  in  excess,  are  the  most  speedily  ex- 
hilarating of  all  wines ; they  soon  produce  an  approach  to 
intoxication,  which  is  very  transient  and  generally  harmless  ; 
but  indulged  in  to  anv  excess,  their  effects  are  more  than 
ordinarily  pernicious,  and  they  then  stand  unrivalled  in  the 
headach,  nausea,  sickness,  and  universal  derangement  of  the 
system,  which  they  create.  In  habits  tending  to  the  forma- 
tion of  uric  acid,  and  in  constitutions  subject  to  red  deposits 
in  the  urine,  or  to  affections  of  a gouty  character,  champagne, 
even  in  moderation,  is  certainly  more  apt  than  other  wines  to 
create  painful  sensations  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  in 
the  small  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet.  It  is  well  known  to 
have  brought  on  fits  of  gravel  and  of  gout ; yet  are  there 
some  gouty  persons  w'ho  indulge  in  champagne  with  at  least 
temporary  impunity,  though  in  all  such  cases  prudence  for- 
bids its  use.  So  many  persons  complain  of  violent  headach, 
even  after  a single  glass  of  good  champagne,  that  it  should  be 
interdicted  wherever  there  is  a tendency  to  such  affections, 
from  whatever  cause  they  may  arise. 

Still  champagne  is  often  a strong  and  very  heating  wine, 
very  deceitful  in  these  respects  to  the  palate.  When  of  supe- 
rior quality,  it  has  the  singular  aromatic  flavour  of  champagne 
in  an  eminent  degree,  a flavour  which  also  exists,  but  is  co- 
vered by  carbonic  acid,  in  the  sparkling  wine.  The  latter 
should,  therefore,  not  be  drank  till  the  active  effervescence  has 
subsided,  by  those  who  would  relish  this  characteristic  quality. 
'J'he  prevalent  notion  that  a glass  of  champagne  cannot  be  too 
quickly  swallowed,  is  very  erroneous,  and  shews  great  want  of 
taste  in  respect  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  wine;  to  such 
persons  a glass  of  perry  or  of  gooseberry  wine  is  as  acceptable 
as  one  of  champagne;  further,  it  is  no  bad  test  of  the  goodness 
of  sparkling  champagne  to  leave  it  exposed  for  some  hours 
in  a wine-glass,  when,  if  originally  of  the  higher  order,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  lost  its  carbonic  acid,  but  entirely  to 
retain  its  body  and  flavour.  The  coloured  champagnes  are 
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usually  tinted  with  cochineal,  and  there  are  several  other 
varieties  of  this  wine  which  require  no  particular  notice : many 
of  them,  though  genuine,  are  of  a very  inferior  description, 
and  quite  deficient  in  bouquet  and  flavour. 

The  class  of  sweet  wines,  or  vins  de  liqueur,  as  the  French 
term  them,  require  little  notice  in  this  place,  being  rarely  taken 
in  doses  exceeding  one,  or  at  the  utmost  two  small  glasses. 
Many  of  them  are  potent,  aromatic,  and  cordial;  and  they  are 
generally  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  than  the  stomach,  with 
which  they  eminently  disagree,  if  indulged  in  beyond  the 
usually  prescribed  quantity. 

A great  variety  of  wines  are  made  in  Italy,  and  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  which,  however,  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  chiefly  found  at  the  tables  of  the  curious.  Of  these 
some  few  are  of  excellent  quality,  but  in  general  they  are  care- 
lessly made,  and,  from  inattention  to  cleanliness  and  to  the  state 
of  the  fruit,  they  are  of  inferior  or  even  disagreeable  flavour. 
With  the  exception  of  Constantia,  the  wines  imported  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  also  defective  in  the  most  essential 
qualities  of  good  wine. 

Among  the  home-made  wines,  a few  are  drinkable,  and 
many  might  be  considerably  improved,  but  the  necessity  of 
selecting  perfect  and  healthy  fruit,  and  the  extreme  care  and 
cleanliness  requisite  in  all  steps  of  the  manufacture,  are  here 
so  little  attended  to,  as,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  render 
all  these  products  quite  unworthy  of  comparison  with  those 
previously  described.  They  commonly  contain  a large  quan- 
tity of  unfermented  sugar,  or  they  have  become  qrricked  in 
consequence  of  the  production  of  a little  vinegar,  and  hence 
are  extremely  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  the  acidity 
of  stomach  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion  Avhich  follow 
occasional  indulgence  in  wine,  may,  to  a great  extent,  be  pre- 
vented by  a dose  of  magnesia  at  bedtime,  which  saturates  the 
acid  in  the  stomach,  allays  the  febrile  action,  and  passes  off 
the  next  day  by  the  bowels.  Other  absorbents,  in  conjunciion 
with  mild  bitters,  may  be  resorted  to ; and  by  such  a plan  the 
disturbance  of  the  urinary  sfecretion,  and  the  continued  dys- 
pepsia, which  often  lasts  for  some  days,  may  be  checked  at  its 
commencement. 

In  regard  to  porter,  ale,  and  other  varieties  of  beer,  consi- 
dering them  as  occasional  remedies  in  the  cure  of  disease,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  they  rarely  agree  with  the  stomach, 
except  among  the  lower  orders,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  copious 
indulgence  in  those  coarser  products  of  fermentation.  Hence 
it  is  that,  under  such  circumstances,  beer  may  be  administered 
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to  convalescents  -with  more  advantage  than  wine  ; it  a less 
stimulating,  but  more  nutritive  and  soporific  beverage ; it 
induces  more  fulness  of  the  system  ; and  habitual  indulgence 
in  it  generally  fattens,  creates  a plethoric  state  of  habit,  and 
induces  apoplexy,  or  some  of  the  minor  symptoms  of  vascular 
turgidity. 

SPONGIA — Sponge. — The  residue  of  the  combustion  of 
this  substance  has  long  been  used  in  medicine,  under  the  name 
of  burnt  sponge,  as  a remedy  in  certain  glandular  aflFections, 
especially  in  bronchocele  ; and  its  efficacy  has  been  ascribed 
sometimes  to  its  saline  contents,  at  others  to  the  carbonaceous 
matter  in  which  it  abounds.  The  discovery  of  iodine  has 
thrown  new  light  upon  this  subject,  and  certain  iodic  salts 
have  been  detected  in  the  coal  of  sponge,  to  which  its  medici- 
nal activity  has,  with  much  plausibility,  been  referred,  and 
which  have  therefore  been  admitted  into  some  Pharmacopoeiae. 

Iodine  has  been  administered  in  bronchocele,  and  other 
glandular  tumours,  and  as  a powerful  alterative  in  cachectic 
afi'ections ; it  is  given  in  various  forms  and  combinations ; 
though  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  it  readily  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  and  this  furnishes  a good  means  of  dividing  it  into 
convenient  doses.  Of  a solution  of  36  grains  of  iodine  in  an 
ounce  of  alcohol,  10  drops  have  been  given  three  times  a day, 
in  any  viscid  liquid  ; this  dose  has  been  gradually  increased  to 
20  drops,  which  has  generally  proved  effectual.  Alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine  suffers  a change  when  long  kept,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decomposition  of  a portion  of  the  alcohol,  but 
the  medical  virtues  of  the  solution  are  probably  not  impaired. 

Hydriodate  ofpotassa,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  another  form 
of  iodine,  which  is  also  used  in  similar  cases.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  evaporating  to  dryness  a saturated  solution  of  iodine 
in  liquid  potassa,  fusing  the  residue,  out  of  the  contact  of  air, 
in  a platinum  crucible  or  a Florence  flask,  by  which  iodide  of 
potassium  is  obtained,  and  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  48  grains  to  an  ounce,  affords  a solution 
which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  drops. 

A third  form  in  which  iodine  has  been  exhibited  is  that  of 
ioduretted  hydriodate  of  jyotassa,  prepared  by  dissojA'ing  36 
grains  of  hydriodate  of  potassa,  and  10  grains  of  iodine,  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  Six  to  10  drops  are  given  three  or 
four  times  a day  in  syrup  and  water,  or  other  convenient 
vehicle. 

Ointments  of  iodine  have  also  been  employed  in  cases  where 
it  disagrees  with  the  stomach,  and  as  auxiliaries  to  the  other 
forms.  Of  an  ointment  composed  of  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
hog’s  lard  and  half  a drachm  of  hydriodate  of  potassa,  a piece 
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of  the  size  of  a hazel-nut  may  be  rubbed  in  upon  the  enlarged 
gland  night  and  morning. 

In  any  of  these  forms,  iodine  appears  to  act  as  a powerful 
stimulant  upon  the  absorbent  and  lymphatic  system,  and  has 
been  tried  in  various  forms  of  scrofula,  and  several  cases  of 
indolent  glandular  tumours,  with  no  inconsiderable  success  ; it 
is,  however,  in  decided  goitre  that  its  effects  are  least  equivocal. 
These  tumours  it  softens,  and  gradually  excites  their  absorp- 
tion, especially  where  there  is  no  local  inflammatory  action 
(which  ought  to  be  subdued  in  the  first  instance  by  proper 
treatment),  and  where  the  patient  is  not  of  a nervous  or  very 
feeble  habit.  If  any  febrile  symptoms  intervene,  it  should  be 
discontinued ; also  where  it  accelerates  the  pulse  to  any  great 
extent,  or  where  it  occasions  cough,  nervous  restlessness,  obsti- 
nate diarrhoea,  and  emaciation,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  to 
a very  alarming  extent.  In  the  hospitals  of  Paris  it  is  said 
that  iodine  is  used  as  a palliative  in  cancer^. 

STANNUM — Tin. — Tin  filings  and  powder  of  tin  were 
once  employed  as  anthelmintics;  but  they  are  a dangerous 
remedy,  the  use  of  which  is  now  very  properly  superseded  by 
that  of  more  effectual  and  safe  medicines.  They  should  not 
have  been  retained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

STAPHISAGRm  SEMINA— TAe  Seed  of  the  Delphi- 
nium Staphisagria  2,  Stavesacre,  or  Palmated  Larkspur. — This 
plant  is  a native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  ; it  has  an 
erect,  simple,  smooth,  downy  stem,  of  a purple  tint,  and  from 
12  to  20  inches  high ; the  leaves  are  palmated,  and  divide  into 
5 or  7 lobes,  which  are  ovate,  downy,  veined,  and  pale-green ; 
the  leaf-stalks  are  strong  and  downy,  arising  alternately  from 
the  stem,  and  gradually  shortening  towards  the  top  of  the 
plant : the  flowers  are  large,  blue,  and  stand  upon  long  foot- 
stalks, terminating  the  stalk  in  open  spikes;  there  is  no  calyx; 
the  corolla  consists  of  5 oval  petals,  of  which  the  uppermost 
extends  backwards,  so  as  to  form  a hollow  spur  ; the  nectary 
is  commonly  divided  into  4 leaves,  which  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  corolla;  the  two  superior  are  narrow,  small,  erect, 
and  at  the  base  drawn  out  into  spurs  like  that  of  the  petal,  in 
which  they  are  inclosed  ; the  other  two  are  roundish ; the  fila- 
ments are  about  20,  short,  tapering,  and  crowned  Avith  large, 
yellow  anthers ; the  germens  are  3,  tapering,  downy,  and  sup- 
plied with  short,  filiform  styles,  terminated  by  simple  stigmata  ; 

* See  Coindet’s  Papers  and  the  abstracts  of  them,  in  vOls.  x.  xi.  xii.  and  xiv.  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal : — also  Dr.  Gairdner’s  Essay. 

® Cl.  13.  Ord.  3.  Polyandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord,  Multisiliquse,  Linn, 
Kanunculace®,  Juss. 
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the  3 capsules  are  straight,  oblong,  tapering,  and  contain 
many  rough,  brown,  angular  seeds. 

These  seeds  are  violently  cathartic  and  emetic.  Their  use 
is  confined  to  external  application,  especially  mixed  with  hair- 
powder,  for  the  destruction  office.  They  might,  however,  well 
be  omitted  in  our  present  Materia  Medica.  They  contain  a 
peculiar  salifiable  base,  called  delphinia,  which  may  be  pro- 
cured by  boiling  magnesia  in  the  decoction  of  the  seed,  filtering, 
and  treating  the  residue  upon  the  filter  with  alcohol ; upon 
evaporating  the  latter,  delphinia  remains  in  the  form  of  very 
minute  crystals,  eminently  poisonous^. 

According  to  Brandes,  the  seeds  contain — 


Fixed  oil 19 ’10 

W axy  matter 1'40 

Delphinia S'lO 

Gum 3‘15 

Starch 2 ' 40 

Albumen 3'70 

Fhytocolla 30* *67 

Sulphate  of  lime,  potassa,  and  magnesia ....  2*15 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 3*62 

Woody  fibre 17*20 

W ater  and  loss 8*51 


100 

STRAMONII  SEMINA  et  FOLIA  — The  Seeds  and 
Leaves  of  the  Datura  Stramonium^,  or  Thornajiple. — This  is  an 
indigenous  plant,  flowering  in  July  and  August,  and  common 
upon  the  road-sides  near  London ; it  has  a round,  branching 
stem,  about  two  feet  high,  spreading  and  leafy ; the  leaves  are 
large,  and  spring  from  the  forks  of  the  stem  on  long  round 
petioles  ; they  are  irregularly  ovate-triangular,  sinuated,  and 
unequal  at  the  base ; the  flowers  are  large,  axillary,  solitary, 
on  short  peduncles ; the  calyx  is  about  2 inches  in  length, 
tubular,  pentangular,  and  5-toothed  ; the  corolla  longer,  white, 
funnel-shaped,  and  plaited ; the  filaments  adhere  to  the  tube, 
and  support  oblong,  flat  anthers ; the  style  is  filiform,  and  ter- 
minated with  a club-shaped  stigma ; the  fruit  is  a large,  fleshy, 
ovate,  4-cornered  capsule,  beset  with  spines,  and  containing 
many  compressed  seeds. 

The  whole  of  this  herb  is  stimulating  and  narcotic,  but  less 
certain  in  its  action  as  a sedative  than  numerous  other  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  which  are  very  properly  substituted 
for  it.  It  contains,  according  to  Brandes,  a salifiable  base,  to 


* Lassaigiiu  and  Feneulle,  Annates  de  Cliimie  et  Physique,  tom.  xii.  p.  358. 

* CV.  5.  Ord.  J.  Puntaudria  Monogyniu.  Nat.  Ord.  Bolaneaj. 
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which  its  active  powers  are  referrible,  which  may  be  called 
daturia^.  When  the  dried  plant  is  smoked,  in  the  manner  of 
tobacco,  it  is  said  to  be  highly  effectual  in  the  relief  of  spas- 
modic asthma  ; but  the  exorbitant  praises  originally  bestowed 
upon  its  virtues  have  been  by  no  means  sanctioned  by  expe- 
rience 2.  In  over-doses  it  produces  the  usual  alarming  symp- 
toms of  this  class  of  poisons. 

According  to  Dr.  Marcet,  the  extract  of  the  seeds  is  more 
active  than  that  prepared  from  the  whole  plant,  but  in  other 
respects  the  virtues  of  the  two  are  analogous ; he  recommends 
it  in  cases  of  chronic  disease  attended  with  acute  pain,  in 
doses  of  from  one-eighth  of  a grain  to  one  grain  ; it  appears  to 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  sciatica 

According  to  Promnitz,  100  parts  of  the  fresh  herb  contain — 


Extractive  (with  daturia) • 0 • 60 

Gummy  extractive O’ 58 

Resin  0*12 

Green  fecula 0 ' 64 

Albumen 0’15 

Phosphoric  acid  and  vegetable  salts O’ 23 

Fibre 5’ 15 

Water  and  loss 93 ’53 


100 

The  seeds  contain,  according  to  Brandes — 

Malate  of  daturia 1 ’80 

Fixed  oil 16  ’05 

Wax 1’40 

Resin  9 ’ 90 

Red  extractive 0’60 

Gummy  extractive 6 ’00 

Bassorin  and  gum 11  ’30 

Phytocolla 4 ’55 

Albumen  and  gluten 7’40 

Acetate  and  malate  of  potassa  and  salts  of  lime  0 ’ 60 

Lignin.... 23 ’35 

Water 15’ 10 


98 ’05 

Loss 1.95 


100 

Officinal  Preparation.  Extract.  Stramon. 


^ Journal  de  Physique,  tom.  xci.  p.  144. 

® “ The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  smoke  of  stramonium  has  occasioned  dan- 
gerous or  hurtful  effects  in  frequent  instances.  In  some  cases  of  aged  or  apo- 
plectic subjects,  death  has  been  the  consequence.  No  considerate  physician  can 
countenance  the  latitude  of  its  application,  or  advise  its  use  without  well  kno^ving 
the  nature  of  the  case  of  asthma  on  which  he  is  consulted.” — Dr.  Bree  on  Dis- 
ordered Respiration,  5th  edit,  p.367. 

“ Med.  Chir. Trans,  vol.vii.  p.  551.  See  also  vol.  viii.  p.  594,  in  reference  to 
the  preparation  and  properties  of  the  extract. 
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STYRACIS  BALSAMUM — The  Balsam  of  the  Stijrax 
officinale^. — This  tree  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant ; it  rises  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  and 
has  a rough,  grey  bark;  the  leaves  are  about  two  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a half  broad,  bright-green  on  the  upper 
surface,  hoary  beneath,  petiolate,  alternate,  elliptical,  pointed, 
and  entire;  the  flowers  are  in  terminal  clusters;  the  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  funnel-shaped,  large,  and  white ; the  filaments 
are  placed  in  a circle,  and  support  erect,  oblong  anthers  ; the 
germen  is  oval,  with  a slender  style,  and  simple  stigma ; the 
fruit  is  an  ovate,  globular  drupe,  containing  one  or  two  angular 
nuts. 

Storax  is  among  the  stimulating  expectorants  of  the  older 
writers.  When  pure  it  is  in  drops,  of  a pale  and  dark-brown 
colour,  or  in  mottled  masses  composed  of  their  mixture,  ex- 
tremely fragrant,  and  consisting  of  resin,  volatile  oil,  and  ben- 
zoic acid.  The  substance  that  occurs  in  commerce,  under  the 
name  of  Styrax  Calamita,  originally  consisted  of  sawdust, 
mixed  with  a strong  spirituous  solution  of  genuine  storax,  and 
pressed  into  lumps ; but  this  is  now  not  to  be  met  with,  and 
what  is  usually  sold  under  the  above  name,  is  dirty  saw'dust, 
mixed  with  balsam  of  Peru,  and  sometimes  smelling  of  naphtha- 
lin,  or  other  products  of  coal-tar.  It  is  useless,  and  should  not 
be  retained. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Tinct.  Benzoin,  compos. 

SUCCINUM — Amber. — This  is  probably  a resin  of  ante- 
diluvian origin.  It  occurs  associated  with  coal  and  bitumi- 
nous wood,  and  also  in  a conglomerate  upon  the  sea  shore, 
from  which  it  is  washed  out  by  the  waves.  It  has  been 
obtained  most  abundantly  in  Prussia,  and  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  In  Poland  it  has  been  met  with  in  an  inland 
sandy  soil,  mixed  with  pine  cones.  It  has  also  occurred  im- 
bedded in  limestone  and  gypsum. 

Amber  is  not  used  in  medicine  ; but  when  subjected  to  de- 
structive distillation,  it  affbrds  an  acid  and  oil,  both  of  which 
have  a place  in  some  Pharmacopoeiae,  though  the  latter  is  now 
only  retained  by  the  London  College.  Their  preparation  and 
properties  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Oleum  Succini, 
among  the  “ Praeparata  et  Composita.” 

Amber  is  sometimes  mixed  with  various  resins,  and  espe- 
cially with  fragments  of  copal,  which  are  detected  by  their 
difference  of  fracture  and  colour,  and  by  not  exhaling  the 
peculiar  odour  which  amber  does  when  put  upon  a hot  iron. 


‘ C/.  10.  Ord.  1,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat,  Ord,  Bicornes,  Linn, 
Cmaiacins,  Juts, 
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SULPHUR  — SULPHUR  SURLIMATUM.  — Sulphur 
occurs  native,  associated  with  gypsum,  limestone,  and  sulphate 
of  strontia.  It  is  also  abundant  among  volcanic  products,  and 
in  union  with  various  metals  forms  some  of  the  most  abun- 
dant and  important  metallic  ores;  such  are  the  sulphurets 
of  copper,  of  lead,  of  mercury,  &c. 

Native  sulphur  is  imported  into  England  from  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  largely  consumed  by  the  manufacturers  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  of  gunpowder,  and  by  the  bleachers  of  cotton 
goods. 

Roll  sulphur  is  chiefly  obtained  by  roasting  sulphuret  of 
copper ; it  is  collected  in  a chamber  of  brick-worh,  through 
which  the  fumes  of  the  heated  ore  are  made  to  pass,  and  after- 
wards purified  by  fusion  and  cast  into  sticks. 

Sublimed  sulphur  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  is  obtained  by 
heating  sulphur  up  to  500°  or  600°,  when  it  rajiidly  rises  in 
vapour,  and  is  condensed  in  sufficiently  capacious  receptacles, 
in  the  form  of  a fine  powder;  the  residue  is  called  sulphur 
vivum  in  old  Pharmacopceiee. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  or  very  finely  powdered,  native  sulj)hur, 
is  medicinally  used  as  a gentle  laxative  and  diaphoretic.  It 
is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  electuary,  and  may  be 
taken  in  the  dose  of  a drachm  or  two  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
so  as  gently  to  act  upon  the  bowels.  In  this  way  it  relieves 
hsemorrhoidal  affections  of  the  rectum : it  has  also  gained 
celebrity  in  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatism.  When  its  use 
is  continued  for  some  time  its  odour  is  often  very  manifest 
upon  the  skin,  especially  when  aided  in  that  direction  by  other 
diaphoretics,  or  when  administered  in  warm  weather. 

In  the  itch,  sulphur  is  a specific  ; and  in  some  cutaneous 
eruptions  it  proves  highly  serviceable,  both  as  an  external 
application  and  an  internal  remedy.  Its  odour  in  the  form 
of  ointment  is  best  covered  by  a little  oil  of  bergamot  or  of 
lemon. 

The  celebrated  remedy  for  chronic  rheumatism  called  the 
Chelsea  Pensioner,  is  an  electuary  composed  of  a drachm  of 
guaiacum,  two  drachms  of  powdered  rhubarb,  an  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar,  two  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  one  nutmeg 
in  powder,  and  a sufficient  proportion  of  clarified  honey  : two 
large  tea-spoonsful  to  be  taken  night  and  morning. 

Sulphur  is  subject  to  various  contaminations,  and  roll  sul- 
phur especially  is  said  to  contain  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  Its 
purity  may  be  determined  by  boiling  100  grains  in  four 
ounces  of  oil  of  turj)entine  : the  solution  is  poured  off  while 
hot,  and  it  deposits  the  sulphur  it  had  dissolved,  as  it  cools : 
the  cold  oil  may  then  again  be  boiled  on  the  residue,  and 
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ao-ain  cooled,  and  this  operation  repeated  as  long  as  it  dis- 
solves any  thing ; the  weight  of  the  insoluble  residue  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  impurity. 

Officinal  Preparations.  Sulphur  lotum.  Sulphur  precipitatum. 
Oleum  Sulphuretum.  Poiassce  Sulphureium.  Unguentum  Sulphuris. 
UnguenUim  Sulphuris  Compos.  Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  nigrum. 
Hydr.  Sulphuretum  Rubrum. 

TABACI  FOLIA — Tobacco  Leaves  — ihe  dried  Leaves 
of  the  Nicotiana  Tabacum^. — This  plant  is  a native  of  Ame- 
rica, but  is  cultivated,  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  root 
is  annual,  long,  [ and  fibrous ; the  stalk  is  erect,  strong, 
round,  hairy,  branched  towards  the  top,  and  from  4 to  6 feet 
high  ; the  leaves  are  numerous,  large,  oblong,  pointed,  entire, 
pale  green,  and  without  footstalks ; the  bractes  are  long, 
linear,  and  pointed ; the  flowers  terminate  the  stem  and 
branches  in  loose  clusters  ; the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  fun- 
nel-shaped, with  a long  hairy  tube  which  gradually  swells 
towards  the  limb,  and  there  divides  into  5 acute  folding  seg- 
ments, of  a pink  colour ; the  calyx  is  hairy,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  and  cut  into  5 narrow  segments  ; the  5 
filaments  are  bent  inwards,  tapering,  and  crowned  with  oblong 
anthers  ; the  germ  is  oval  and  supports  a long  slender  style, 
terminated  by  a round  cleft  stigma ; the  capsule  is  oval  and 
divided  into  two  cells,  containing  many  small  round  seeds. 

Tobacco  is  an  eminently  powerful  sedative  when  adminis- 
tered internally  in  the  form  of  infusion,  but  its  use  is  limited 
in  this  respect  to  injection  as  an  enema  in  cases  of  spasmodic 
constipation,  of  hernia,  and  of  retention  of  urine  ® : its  good 
effects,  however,  are  unfortunately  almost  always  very  pro- 
blematical, and  the  fainting  fits  which  it  occasionally  induces 
are  of  a dangerous  and  alarming  nature.  On  the  whole  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  it  should  ever  be  prescribed,  excepting 
in  very  urgent  cases,  and  then  with  the  utmost  caution.  Even 
the  external  use  of  tobacco  washes,  which  are  sometimes 
employed  to  cure  the  itch,  is  dangerous,  and  should  be  pro- 
hibited. The  infusum  tabaci  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  usual 
form  for  glysters : sometimes  an  injection  of  the  smoke  of 
tobacco  is  used  as  a substitute  for  the  infusion,  being  a more 
penetrating  and  equally  powerfully  sedative. 

hrom  Mr.  Brodie’s  experiments,  infusion  of  tobacco  ap- 
pears to  occasion  death  by  acting  upon  the  heart,  and  pro- 
ducing fainting  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system 
It  appears,  from  some  of  his  researches,  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  ceases  even  before  that  of  the  diaphragm. 

Cl.  5.  Orel.  1.  Pentaudria  Mouocryuia.  JVat.  Ord.  Lurida;,  Linn. 
bolaiie®,  Juts. 

* Earle,  Med.  Clur.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  83.  ^ » Plxil.  Trans.  181 1,  p.  186. 
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There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  poisonous  principles  in 
tobacco,  a volatile  oil,  and  a principle  approaching  volatile 
oil  in  its  nature,  which  has  been  called  nicotin. 

In  some  forms  of  asthma,  and  other  painful  spasmodic  dis- 
eases, smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  have  been  occasionally 
prescribed ; it  often  relieves  the  violence  of  toothach,  and 
excites  a copious  flow  of  saliva  ; but  the  uninitiated  ought  to  be 
exceedingly  circumspect  in  meddling  with  any  form  of  tobacco. 

Snvff,  in  its  genuine  form,  is  powdered  tobacco  leaf,  to  which, 
however,  a variety  of  additions  are  generally  made,  such  as 
perfumes  and  volatile  oils,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of 
ammonia,  common  salt,  powdered  glass,  urine,  and  other  sub- 
stances which  are  kept  secret : some  kinds  of  snuff  are  moist- 
ened with  sugar-cane  juice  or  molasses  and  water,  and  acquire 
a peculiar  flavour  from  fermentation,  such  as  the  Macabau  of 
Martinique, 

Officinal  Preparation.  Infusum  Tabaci. 

TAMARINDI  PULPA — The  Pulp  of  the  Pod  of  the 
Tamarindus  Indica^. — The  Tamarind  tree  is  a native  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  America,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  It  is  a 
tall  branching  tree  with  a thick  erect  trunk  and  rough  grey 
bark.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  consisting  of  several  pairs  of 
small  sessile  leaflets,  bright  green,  downy,  entire,  oblong,  and 
obtuse,  the  flowers  are  in  lateral  clusters  ; the  calyx  is  yellow 
and  deciduous ; the  petals  yellow,  variegated  with  red  veins  ; 
they  are  ovate,  concave,  acute,  and  indented  ; the  filaments  are 
purple  with  incumbent  brown  anthers  ; the  germen  oblong  and 
compressed,  and  the  style  terminated  by  an  obtuse  stigma; 
the  pod  is  roundish,  compressed,  3 to  5 inches  long,  and  con- 
tains several  seeds,  lodged  in  a pulpy  matter. 

The  West  Indian  Tamarinds  are  generally  preserved  in  casks 
of  syrup;  the  East  Indian  are  darker  and  dry,  and  generally 
without  sugar ; the  former  are  an  agreeable  sweetmeat,  and  the 
latter  chiefly  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

According  to  Vauquelin,  100  parts  of  the  pulp  of  Tamarinds 


contain — 

Tartaric  acid  1 ’ 5 

Bitartrate  of  potassa 3' 2 

Citric  acid  3*4 

Malic  acid 0 • 4 

Vegetable  jelly 6' 2 

Sugar 12 '5 

Gum ^ ‘ 7 

Fibre,  and  Kguin  30  ■ 5 

Water 31-6 


100 


‘ C/.  16.  Ord.l.  Monadelphia  Triaiidria.  WuL  Orrf,  Leguminosa). 
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The  Tamarind  is  a grateful  acid  to  allay  thirst  in  febrile  affec- 
tions, and  if  largely  eaten  operates  upon  the  bowels.  In  pre- 
paring pulp  of  tamarinds,  or  in  preserving  them  with  sugar, 
copper  vessels  should  be  avoided,  as  they  ate  apt  to  become 
contaminated  with  that  pernicious  metal. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Confectio  Senna;. 

TARAXACI  RADIX— T/ie  Boot  of  the  Leontodon  Ta- 
raxacum ^ — Dandelion, — This  common  indigenous  plant  has  a 
fusiform  root,  pale  brown  externally,  and  white  within  ; the 
leaves  are  radical,  nearly  entire,  dentated,  smooth,  and  bright 
green  ; the  stem  is  erect,  smooth,  tubular,  and  one-flowered. 
The  flower  is  terminal,  large,  and  yellow ; the  calyx  is  smooth 
with  the  exterior  scales  turned  down ; the  florets  are  very 
numerous,  ligulate,  and  serrated  at  the  extremities.  The 
receptacle  is  spheroidal  and  punctured.  The  seeds  are  obovate, 
furrowed,  and  furnished  with  a radiated  pappus  on  a large  stipe. 

A decoction  of  dandelion  has  long  been  celebrated  on  the 
Continent  as  a diet-drink  in  liver  complaints  and  and  other 
chronic  visceral  affections ; it  operates  as  a diuretic  and  dia- 
phoretic, and  is  slightly  aperient.  In  certain  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia, much  benefit  is  said  to  residt  from  the  use  of  this 
medicine  in  large  doses.  Dr.  W.  Philip  says,  “ it  is  best 
adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  bile  is  deficient  or  much 
disordered,  while  the  power  of  the  stomach  is  still  consider- 
able®.’* * 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver.  Dr. 
Pemberton  speaks  highly  of  the  effects  of  taraxacum,  and 
recommends  its  trial  in  incipient  scirrhus  of  that  viscus,  and 
in  several  chronic  derangements  of  the  stomach  — (See  Ex- 
tractum  Taraxaci,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.) 

Sometimes  it  is  employed  as  an  alterative  in  obstinate  cuta- 
neous eruptions  ; but  in  all  such  cases  its  medical  efficacy  is 
equivocal.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  during  the  use  of 
diet-drinks,  and  analogous  remedies,  more  strict  attention  is 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  those  kinds 
of  food  are  abstained  from  which  are  rich  and  greasy,  or  which 
otherwise  disagree  with  the  stomach ; this  is  done  that  the 
effects  of  the  alterative  plan  may  not  be  interfered  with ; and 
hence  it  is  that,  in  many  in.stances,  the  mere  putting  the 
patient  upon  a system  which  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the 
state  of  the  primce  vice  is  useful  in  the  removal  of  many  com- 


* C/.  19,  Ord.\.  Syngeuesia  j®qualis.  Nat.  Ord,  Cichoraceas. 

* On  Indigestion,  4th  edit.  p.  254. 

^ On  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Viscuia,  p.  42. 
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plaints  ; cuticular  eruptions  especially  are  often  mere  symptoms 
of  a state  of  stomach  and  bowels  which  is  removed  by  a strict 
attention  to  diet. 

The  component  parts  of  dandelion  have  not  been  accurately 
ascertained;  according  to  John  the  milky  juice  contains  bitter 
extractive,  caoutchouc,  traces  of  resin,  sugar,  gum,  a free  acid, 
sulphate,  muriate,  and  phosphate  of  potassa  and  lime. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Extractum  Taraxaci. 

TARTARUM — Tartar  — Impure  Supertartrate  of  Po- 
tassa.— This  is  the  substance  already  spoken  of  under  the 
head  Potasses  Supertartras.  It  is  useless  as  an  article  of  the 
Materia  Medica. 

TEREBINTHINA  CANADENSIS— TAe  of 

the  Pinus  balsamea^ — Canadian  Turpentine. — This  is  a tall, 
elegant  tree,  native  in  North  America;  the  leaves  are  in 
double  rows,  short,  linear,  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
marked  with  whitish  lines  beneath,  and  odorous  ; the  cones 
stand  erect  on  the  branches,  and  are  large,  smooth,  and  dark 
purple. 

Canada  Balsam,  like  the  other  turpentines,  is  a compound 
of  a volatile  oil  and  resin.  It  is  obtained  by  incision  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  imported  in  casks,  in  the  form  of  a very 
viscid  liquid  ; it  has  a fragrant  odour,  and  a warm  bitter  taste ; 
it  is  diuretic,  and  generally  stimulant,  but  scarcely  ever  used  in 
medicine ; it  is  a valuable  ingredient  in  transparent  varnishes. 

TEREBINTHINA  CHIA — Cyprus  Turpentine — is  the 
produce  of  the  pistacia  terebinthus^,  a native  of  the  South  of 
Europe  and  of  Barbary,  cultivated  in  the  islands  of  Chios  and 
Cyprus,  and  not  unfrequent  in  our  gardens.  It  has  pinnate 
leaves,  composed  of  3 pair  of  lanceolate  ovate  pinnee  with  a 
terminal  one  ; the  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  different 
trees  ; the  male  are  in  an  amentum  with  the  calyx  divided  into 
5 small  segments;  the  filaments  are  .4  or  5 in  number,  very 
short,  and  supporting  large  quadrangular  anthers  ; the  female 
flowers  are  placed  on  a common  peduncle,  in  alternate  order, 
consisting  of  a calyx  of  3 small  squamous  segments,  and  an 
ovate  germen,  crowned  with  2 or  3 styles,  with  reflected 
clubbed  stigmas ; the  fruit  is  subovate,  reddish,  and  smooth. 

This  species  of  turpentine  is  fragrant  and  warm,  but  less 
acrid  and  bitter  than  the  others,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
not  essentially  different  in  medical  virtues.  It  is  said  to  be 
generally  adulterated  with  common  turpentine. 


' CL  21 . Ol  d.  8.  Monoccia  Monadelphia.  Nat.  Ord.  Conifer®. 
2 C/.  22.  Ore/.  5.  Dioccia  Pentaudria.  Nat,  Ord.  Toiebiutacua;. 
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TEREBINTHINA  VULGARIS  — The  liquid  Resin  of 
the  Pinus  syhestris,  or  Scotch  Fir — common  Turpentine. — 
When  this  substance  is  distilled,  it  affords  a volatile  oil,  {tere- 
hinthince  oleum,)  and  resin  (see  Resina  Flava)  remains  behind. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  a stimulating  diuretic  in  small  doses, 
and  as  such  is  often  prescribed  in  gleets  and  other  similar 
cases  in  which  copaiba  is  used ; sometimes  it  is  useful  in 
urinary  sand,  but  in  general  it  irritates  the  kidneys  and  dis- 
orders the  stomach,  when  exhibited  in  such  cases.  In  chronic 
rheumatism  it  is  occasionally  an  effective  stimulant,  and  de- 
serves trial  in  obstinate  cases. 

The  best  form  of  administering  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  tritu- 
rate it  with  mucilage  or  honey,  and  thus  diffuse  it  through  some 
aromatic  water. 

R Olei  Terebinthin®  IT^xv. 

Mellis  3iss.  tere  simul  et  adde 
AqusB  Cinnamomi  f3x. 

M.  fiat  haustus  ter  die  sumendus. 

The  dose,  in  many  constitutions,  may  be  increased  to  30  or 
40  drops. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  the  most  effective  of  the  anthelmintics, 
and  especially  in  the  expulsion  of  tape-worm  ; in  such  cases 
it  requires  to  be  given  in  doses  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces,  repeated  night  and  morning  till  the  bowels  are  eva- 
cuated and  the  worm  dislodged  ; and  should  the  second  dose 
not  operate,  some  castor  oil  should  be  given  to  aid  its  purga- 
tive powers  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  these  large  doses,  oil 
of  turpentine  rarely  proves  to  any  extent  diuretic,  though  it 
communicates  to  the  urine  the  violet  odour  peculiar  to  all  the 
turpentines,  when  they  pass  off  by  the  kidneys.  In  these 
doses,  the  oil  is  best  given  with  a little  aromatic  water  only,  or 
it  may  be  blended  with  honey  or  mucilage.  It  usually  nau- 
seates and  excites  eructations  from  the  stomach  ; an  effect  to 
a great  extent  prevented  by  a little  brandy.  Dr.  Paris  advises 
large  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  certain  cases  of  obstinate 
constipation,  depending  on  affections  of  the  brain  " ; and  Dr. 
Latham  has  found  it  useful  in  epilepsy.  In  some  cases  of 
constipation  it  has  been  used  as  an  enema,  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce,  rubbed  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  diffused 
through  a pint  of  thin  starch  As  a stimulant,  oil  of  turpen- 


’ Fenwick.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

* Pharmacologia. 

case  of  locked  jaw  in  an  hysterical  3’'onng  woman,  cured  by 
a glyster  of  oil  of  turpentine,  is  related  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  by 
Ur.  h.  Philips,  vol.  vi.  p.  65. 
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tine  is  applied  in  liniments,  blended  with  camphor,  ammonia, 
and  other  rubefacients  ; and  applied  to  bleeding  vessels,  it  often 
operates  as  an  effectual  styptic.  The  stimulating  application 
sold  under  the  name  of  Whitehead's  Essence  of  Mustard,  is 
composed  of  camphor  and  oil  of  rosemary,  dissolved  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  with  a little  flour  of  mustard  added  to  it. 

TEST.;® — The  Shells  of  the  Ostrea  edulis — Oyster-shells. 
— The  varieties  of  shell  have  been  shewn,  by  the  analysis  of 
Mr.  Hatchetts  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a variable 
proportion  of  animal  matter,  which  is  gelatinous  or  membranous 
in  the  porcellaneous  shells,  but  albuminous  or  cartilaginous 
in  the  mother-of-pearl  shells.  It  was  formerly  customary  to 
employ  many  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime  derived  from  such 
sources,  but  prepared  chalk  may  in  all  cases  be  used  as  a sub- 
stitute ; and  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  oyster-shells  retain  their 
place  in  the  present  list  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

TIGLII  OLEUM — Oil  of  Croton — the  expressed  Oil  of  the 
Seeds  of  the  Croton  Tiylium  — This  tree  is  a native  of  Ceylon, 
and  has  been  found  in  Malabar  and  the  Molucca  islands.  It 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  10  feet,  and  is  covered  with  smooth 
grey  bark.  The  branches  are  spreading ; the  leaves  are 
j)ointed,  serrated,  nerved,  alternate,  and  supported  on  long 
petioles : they  are  ovate,  smooth,  of  a dark  green  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  paler  underneath.  Both  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  in  racemes  : the  male  flowers  consist  of  a cylindri- 
cal 5-toothed  calyx : the  corolla  is  formed  of  5 petals,  of  a 
straw  colour ; there  are  10  to  15  stamina.  In  the  female 
flowers  the  calyx  is  many-cleft,  and  reflected  under  the  ger- 
men  : there  is  no  corolla,  and  three  bifid  styles.  The  capsule 
is  trilocular,  ovate,  coriaceous,  and  smooth  ; the  partitions  are 
thin,  and  each  loculus  contains  one  seed  : the  seeds  are  convex 
on  one  side,  and  somewhat  concave  on  the  other,  and  vary  in 
colour  between  yellow  and  brown. 

Every  part  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  purgative,  but  the  seeds 
are  especially  so,  and  used  formerly  to  be  emj)loyed  in  phar- 
macy under  the  name  oi'  Molucca  grains.  Their  expressed  oil 
has  been  lately  re-introduced  as  a very  powerful  cathartic,  in 
cases  of  obstinate  and  protracted  constipation,  or  where  a vio- 
lent evacuator  is  required,  as  in  some  cases  of  apoplexy  and 
injury  of  the  brain,  and  in  certain  convulsive,  hypochondriac, 
and  maniacal  affections.  The  average  dose  for  an  adult  is  one 
or  at  the  utmost  two  drops  ; and  perhaps  the  best,  or  at  least 


' Philos.  Tiiins.  1 799. 

* CL  21.  Ord.  8.  Mouoecia  Moimtleli)hia.  Nat,  Ord,  Kiiphorhiee. 
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the  most  active,  form  for  exhibiting  it,  is  in  a pill  with  bread 
crumb ; it  may  also  be  rubbed  down  with  mucilage,  and  so 
diffused  in  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  any  aromatic  water  ; 
but  the  violence  of  its  operation  is  certainly  somewhat  dimi- 
nished by  this  kind  of  dilution. 

R Mucil.  Acaci®  3j. 

01.  Tiglii  gutta  una ; tere  simul  et  adde 
Aqu®  Menth®  viridis  f3vj. 

M.  fiat  haustus  purgans. 

This  quantity  sometimes  proves  violently  operative,  emptying 
the  bowels  completely  of  their  contents,  and  exciting  a very 
copious  watery  secretion  from  them.  Larger  doses  have  been 
given  without  effect,  but  this  remedy  should  always  be  admi- 
nistered with  the  utmost  caution.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  different  samples  of  the  oil  differ  extremely  in  activity. 

TORMENTILLiE  RADIX— 77ie  i2oo^  of  the  Tormentilla 
officinalis  \ — This  plant  is  common  in  dry  pastures,  and  flowers 
about  June.  The  root  is  perennial,  thick,  roundish,  irregularly 
conical,  and  covered  with  dark  brown  bark  : the  interior  is 
dense  and  reddish  ; it  sends  forth  many  stems,  which  grow  a 
few  inches  high  ; they  are  round,  slender,  firm,  hairy,  and 
branched  towards  the  top.  The  leaves  are  nearly  sessile,  ter- 
nate,  lanceolate,  serrated,  and  hairy  : the  flowers  are  on  long, 
opposite,  solitary,  one-flowered  peduncles  : the  calyx  consists 
of  ovate,  hairy  segments,  alternately  large  and  small : the 
petals  are  yellow ; they  have  short  claws,  and  are  obcordate  : 
the  seeds  are  few  and  wrinkled. 

Tormentil  root  is  a powerful  astringent,  and  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  many  other  analogous  remedies  already  adverted  to. 
It  may  be  given  in  substance  in  doses  of  30  or  40  grains,  or  it 
may  be  used  in  infusion  or  decoction  5 but  catechu  is  generally 
a preferable  remedy. 

Officinal  Preparation.  Pulv.  Cretes  compos. 

TOXICODENDRI  FOLIA — The  Leaves  of  the  lihus 
Toxicodendron  ^ — Poison  Oak,  or  Sumach. — This  ])lant  is  a 
native  of  North  America  : its  sap  becomes  black  by  ex[)Osure 
to  air,  and  has  been  used  as  a dye  and  as  marking  ink.  Its 
leaves  are  alternate,  on  long  petioles,  and  are  composed  of  3 
oval  leaflets,  angularly  indented,  glossy  green  on  the  upper, 
and  hoary  on  the  under  surface ; they  are  about  3 inches  long 


' C/.  12.  Orel.!).  Icosaudria  Polygynia.  Nat.Ord.  Senticos®,  Linn.  Rosace®, 
JUXH. 

* Cl.  5.  Drd.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Dumos®,  Linn,  Tere- 
bmtace®,  Juts, 
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and  an  inch  and  a half  broad.  The  male  and  female  flowers 
are  on  distinct  plants  ; the  former  spring  from  the  sides  of  the 
stalks  in  close  short  spikes  : the  latter  are  larger,  and  produced 
in  loose  panicles : the  germen  is  roundish,  and  supports  3 
short  styles  : the  fruit  is  a striated  berry. 

A grain  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  this  plant,  3 or  4 times 
a day,  is  said  to  have  been  effectual  in  certain  paralytic  affec- 
tions ; but  it  is  a remedy  rarely  employed,  and  upon  which 
very  little  dependence  can  be  placed.  It  appears  to  be  a nar- 
cotic stimulant  ; but  the  principle  on  which  its  activity  depends 
has  not  been  ascertained  : it  is  extremely  acrid  and  poisonous, 
so  that  caution  is  required  even  in  gathering  the  leaves. 

TRAGACANTHA — The  Gum  of  the  Astragalus  verus — 
Gum  Dragon,  or  Tragacanth. — The  shrub  which  affords  Tra- 
gacanth  is  a native  of  Persia : it  is  scarcely  3 feet  high,  arid 
its  stem  about  an  inch  thick : it  has  numerous  crowded 
branches,  covered  with  scales  and  spines  : the  leaves  are  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  are  composed  of  several  pairs  of  oppo- 
site, villous,  pointed  leaflets,  the  midrib  being  terminated  by  a 
sharp  point : the  flowers,  which  are  small  and  yellow,  proceed 
from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves.  The  corolla  is  papilionaceous, 
and  5-toothed. 

The  gum  is  chiefly  produced  in  Persia,  and  exported  from 
Aleppo.  The  best  is  in  the  form  of  white,  semitransparent, 
contorted,  and  vermiform  pieces,  not  very  readily  soluble  in 
water,  but  softening  and  swelling  in  that  liquid  like  cherry- 
tree  gum.  The  yellow,  broAvn,  and  dirty  varieties  should  be 
rejected.  As  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  its  virtues 
nearly  resemble  those  of  gum  arabic,  to  which  it  is  preferred 
for  many  pharmaceutical  purposes,  as  forming  a more  tena- 
cious mucilage. 

According  to  Bucholz,  100  parts  of  fine  Tragacanth  con- 


sist of — 

Bassorin  (cerasiii  of  other  writers)  43 

Common  gum  57 


100 

Officinal  Preparation.  Pulois  Trc^acanthco  compos. 

TUSSILAGO — Tussilago  farfara-,  or  Coltsfoot. — This  in- 
digenous perennial  grows  in  moist  soils,  and  flowers  in  March 
and  April ; the  leaves  appear  in  May  and  June  ; the  root  is 
long  and  creeping,  sending  up  many  bare  erect  stems,  simple. 


* C/.  17.  Ord.A.  Diadelphia  Decanclria.  Nat.  Ord.  LeguminosaE. 
* Cl.  19.  Or.  2.  Syngencsia  Superflua.  Nat,  Ord.  Corymbiferse, 
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one-flowered,  and  downy,  with  scaly  bractes  lying  close  to  the 
stem  : the  flower  is  yellow,  and  the  calyx  consists  of  linear, 
smooth  scales  : the  florets  of  the  ray  are  numerous,  spreading, 
linear,  twice  the  length  of  those  of  the  disc,  and  with  a more 
slender  stigma : the  leaves  are  radical,  petiolate,  erect,  cordate, 
angled,  and  dentated ; smooth  and  green  above,  but  white  and 
woolly  beneath. 

Coltsfoot  is  a very  mucilaginous  herb,  and  a decoction  of  its 
leaves  is  sometimes  used  as  a demulcent  and  diluent  in  coughs 
and  catarrhs.  It  has  nothing  to  sanction  its  retention  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  Dr.  Paris  informs  us  that  the  nostrum  sold 
under  the  name  of  Essence  of  Coltsfoot  is  a solution  of  tolu 
balsam  in  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  and  spirit  of  wine, 
and  consequently  calculated  to  do  infinite  mischief  in  those 
affections  of  the  chest  for  which  the  ignorant  vulgar  frequently 
employ  it. 

VALERIANS  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Valeriana  offici- 
nalis^— Wild  Valerian. — Valerian  is  an  indigenous  perennial, 
flowering  in  June,  with  long  fibrous  roots,  and  stems  which 
rise  3 or  4 feet  high,  round,  hollow,  and  terminated  by  the 
flowers : the  leaves  decrease  in  size  towards  the  summit : those 
on  the  stem  are  in  pairs,  composed  of  several  lance-shaped, 
dentated,  veined,  smooth  pinnae,  with  the  largest  at  the  end  : 
the  radical  leaves  are  larger,  and  stand  upon  long  footstalks, 
and  the  pinnae  are  elliptical  and  deeply  serrated : the  floral 
leaves  are  spear-shaped  and  pointed  : the  flowers  are  small, 
white  or  reddish,  and  in  bunches : there  is  no  calyx  : the 
corolla  is  a narrow  tube,  divided  at  the  limb  into  5 obtuse  seg- 
ments : the  3 filaments  are  tapering,  longer  than  the  corolla, 
and  furnished  with  round  anthers  : the  germen  is  placed  be- 
neath the  corolla,  and  supports  a slender  style,  with  a thick 
bearded  stigma  : the  capsule  is  crowned  with  a radiated  feather, 
and  contains  1 oblong  seed. 

The  well-known  fetid  odour  of  this  root,  so  enticing  to  cats, 
has  given  it  some  celebrity  in  nervous  and  hysterical  affections. 
Its  taste  is  warm  and  bitter,  and  it  imparts  its  virtues  to  water, 
so  that  it  is  best  administered  in  infusion  or  decoction  ; but  its 
flavour  is  impaired  by  long  boiling.  As  an  antispasmodic  and 
tonic,  in  certain  nervous  affections  and  morbid  irritability, 
valerian  is  certainly  useful ; and  upon  the  same  principle,  it  is 
no  unimportant  adjunct  to  cinchona  in  those  stages  of  typhoid 
and  nervous  fevers  where  that  remedy  is  indicated. 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  valerian  as  a nervous  tonic.  Dr. 
Heberden  says,  “ it  has  often  been  given  without  much  appa- 

* C{.  3.  Ord,  1,  Triaadxitt  Monogyoia.  Nat,  Ord.  Dipsaceae. 
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rent  effect ; but  yet  I have  met  with  some  whom  it  threw  into 
such  agitations  and  hurries  of  s[)irits,  as  plainly  showed  that 
it  is  by  no  means  powerless.  Most  cats  are  fond  of  gnawing 
it,  and  seem  to  be  almost  intoxicated  by  it  into  outrageous 
playfulness ; and  the  .nerves  of  cats  afford  a very  tender  test 
of  the  powers  which  any  substances  possess  of  affecting  the 
nerves.  The  poisoned  darts  of  the  Indians,  tobacco,  opium, 
brandy,  and  all  the  inebriating  nervous  poisons,  are  far  more 
sensibly  felt  by  this  animal  than  by  any  other  that  I know  of 
an  equal  size.” 

An  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  may  be  boiled  for  10  minutes 
with  12  ounces  of  water,  and  of  this  decoction  2 ounces  may 
be  taken  twice  or  three  times  a day,  with  the  addition  of  a 
drachm  of  the  tincture.  Valerian  sometimes  appears  to  act  as 
a vermifuge  when  taken  in  large  doses.  So  considerable  a 
proportion  of  valerian  root  consists  of  mere  inert  woody  fibre, 
that  the  powder  cannot  be  considered  a commendable  form  for 
its  exhibition.  As  an  antihysteric  it  is  usually  conjoined  with 
assafoetida,  ammonia,  and  other  nervous  stimulants. 

R Decoct.  ValeriansB, 

Misturaj  Camphorae,  aa  f 5ijs9. 

Tinct.  Valerianae  Ammoniatae, 

Syrup.  Aurant.  5a  f jss. 

M.  cochl.  iij.pro  dosi. 

According  to  Tromsdorff,  100  parts  of  dry  valerian  root  con- 


tain— 

Volatile  oil 1 ' 2 

Peculiar  resinous  extractive 12*5 

Gummy  extract 9*4 

Resin  6*2 

Woody  fibre  70‘7 


100 

Officinal  Preparations.  Tinctura  Valeriance>  Tinctura  Valerianee 
Ammon. 

VERATRI  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Veratrum  album 
or  white  Hellebore.- — This  plant  is  a native  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy ; it  has  a perennial,  thick,  fibrous  root,  and  the  stem, 
which  is  about  4 feet  high,  is  thick,  strong,  round,  upright,  and 
hairy  ; the  leaves  are  numerous,  large,  oval,  entire,  ribbed, 
plaited,  yellowish-green,  and  embrace  the  base  of  the  stem ; 
the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  male,  of  a greenish  colour, 
and  in  long  terminal  spikes  : the  hermaphrodites  are  without 


1 Commentaries,  3d.  edit.  p.  357. 

® Cl.  23.  Ord.  1.  Polygamia  Monoecia,  Nat.  Ord,  Coronarise,  Linn.  Junci, 
Juti. 
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calyxes ; the  corolla  consists  of  6 petals,  oblong,  veined,  per- 
sistent, and  pale-green  ; the.  filaments  are  6,  shorter  than  the 
corolla,  and  support  quadrangular  anthers  ; the  gerraens  are 
3,  erect  and  oblong,  with  short,  hairy  styles,  and  flat  stigmata  ; 
the  capsules  are  3,  oblong,  compressed,  erect,  2-celled,  and 
contain  several  compressed,  membranous  seeds  ; the  male 
flowers  are  deficient  in  the  germens. 

According  to  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  the  poisonous 
quality  of  this  plant  is  referrible  to  a peculiar  salifiable  base  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  Veratrine,  and  which  is 
identical  with  the  active  principle  of  colchicum.  The  whole 
plant  is  eminently  acrid  and  poisonous ; the  root  is  pungent 
and  bitter,  and  when  fresh  has  a peculiar  odour,  which,  with 
much  of  its  acrimony,  is  lost  on  drying  ; it  has  a greyish-yel- 
low colour,  breaks  short,  and  is  wrinkled  upon  the  surface.  It 
is  said  to  be  occasionally  mixed  with  gentian,  and,  like  that 
plant,  it  grows  in  the  mountains  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
the  north  of  Europe. 

The  operation  of  white  hellebore  is  so  violent  that  it  is  very 
rarely  used  internally  ; it  purges  and  vomits  even  in  small 
doses,  and  in  larger  ones  excites  fainting,  convulsions,  and 
excessive  and  dangerous  debility.  Although,  therefore,  it  has 
been  prescribed  in  some  cases  of  mania,  of  epilepsy,  and  para- 
lysis, the  uncertainty  of  its  effect  has  induced  modern  practi- 
tioners to  reject  it.  It  is  sometimes  used  largely  diluted  with 
some  inert  powder,  as  a sternutatory  in  paralytic  affections, 
and  especially  in  gutta  serena  ; but  it  is  not  preferable  to  other 
safer  remedies.  The  decoction  is  occasionally  prescribed  as  a 
lotion  in  scabies  and  some  other  eruptive  disorders  ; and  it  is 
a favourite  ingredient  in  the  washes  used  by  cattle-doctors.  It 
often  proves,  however,  even  in  this  way,  dangerously  active. 

Officinal  Pi’eparations.  Decoctum  Verairi.  Unguentum  Veratri. 
Unguent.  Sulphuiis  compos. 

ULMI  CORTEX — The  Bark  of  the  Ulmus  campestris^,  or 
common  Elm. — This  indigenous  tree  flowers  in  April,  before 
the  leaves  appear  ; the  bark  is  rough  on  the  trunk,  but  smoother 
and  fibrous  on  the  branches  ; the  leaves  are  rough,  serrate, 
and  dark-green ; the  flowers  are  clustered,  numerous,  and 
small,  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  and  agreeable  odour'  the 
capsules  are  oblong. 

A decoction  of  elm-bark  has  been  recommended  in  herpetic 
eruptions  as  an  internal  remedy.  It  appears  to  have  little 
efficacy,  and  might  be  discarded  from  the  Pharmacopoeia. 


^ as. 


OrU.  2.  Pentftndria  Digynia.  Nat,  Ord,  Amentaceaj. 
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According  to  Davy,  elm-bark  contains  2 8 per  cent,  of  tan- 
nin. Rinck  obtained  from  100  parts — 


Hesia O' 63 

Gum  and  mucilage 20'30 

Gallic  acid  and  tan 6‘50 

Oxalate  of  lime 6* *30? 

Muriate  of  soda  (potassa  ?) 4 • 60 

Lignin  and  loss 61  • 67 


100 

UV.^  PASS.^ — The  dried  Fruit  of  the  Vitis  vinifera  ^ — 
Raisins. — The  general  characters  of  the  vine  are  too  well  known 
to  require  description.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and 
July,  are  small,  clustered,  odorous,  and  accompanied  by  ten- 
drils; the  calyx  is  small;  the  petals  are  greenish-white,  ad- 
herent at  the  tips,  and  fall  off  from  the  anthers,  which  then 
spread  and  shed  their  pollen.  The  fruit  is  extremely  agree-, 
able  and  cooling,  and  aperient  and  diuretic  when  eaten  in 
quantities. 

Raisins  are  gently  aperient. 

The  juice  of  ripe  white  grapes  contains  sugar,  mucilage-, 
gluten,  malic  acid,  and  malate  of  lime,  tartrate  of  lime,  and 
bitartrate  of  potassa. 

The  juice  of  unripe  white  grapes  contains,  according  to 
Geiger — 

Tartaric  acid  (about  1 per  cent.) 

Malic  acid  (about  2 per  cent.) 

Bitartrate  of  potassa. 

Malate  of  lime. 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

Phosphate  of  lime. 

Muriate  of  lime  (a  trace.) 

Gallic  acid. 

Tan. 

Saccharine  and  extractive  (no  gum.) 

Green  resin  and  wax. 

Fibre. 

UViE  URSI  FOLIA — The  Leaves  of  the  Arbutus  Uva 
Ursi^ — the  Trailing  Arbutus,  or  Bear  Berry. — This  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Britain,  and  flowers  in  June  ; it  has  a 
perennial,  branched,  and  fibrous  root ; the  stems  are  numerous, 
procumbent,  spreading,  w'oody,  about  a foot  long,  and  seldom 
branched  ; the  leaves  are  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  thick,  smooth, 
without  footstalks,  dingy-green,  and  closely  surround  the  upper 


^ CL  5.  Oril.  1.  Pentandria  Mouog3'nia,  Nat.  Ord.  Vitis. 

* Cl,  10.  Ord,  1.  Dccaadria  Monogynia.  Nat,  Ord,  UricDe. 
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part  of  the  stalk  ; the  flowers  are  pale-pink,  and  terminate  the 
stems  in  clusters  ; the  calyx  is  small  and  5-toothed  , the  co- 
rolla is  a single,  tubular  petal,  oval,  contracted,  and  divided  at 
the  margin  into  5 small,  reflexed  segments  ; the  filaments  are 
short,  downy,  tapering,  and  crowned  with  erect,  reddish  an- 
thers ; the  germen  is  oval ; the  style  tapering,  and  terminated 
by  a simple  stigma ; the  fruit  is  a pulpy,  red  berry. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  astringent  and  sweetish-bitter; 
in  the  form  of  powder  they  have  been  given  in  doses  of  from 
20  to  60  grains,  in  calculous  affections  and  diseased  kidneys, 
but  with  very  doubtful  benefit.  They  may  also  be  used  in 
decoction,  as  a tonic,  for  which  half  an  ounce  of  the  bruised 
leaves  may  be  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  12  ounces  of  water,  and 
strained.  Uva  ursi  has  probably  no  efficacy  beyond  that  of  a 
mere  astringent. 

According  to  Meissner,  100  parts  of  the  dry  leaves  contain — 


Gallic  acid 1*20 

Tannin 36*40 

Resin 4*40 

Chlorophyll 6*35 

Extractive,  with  malate  and  citrate  of  lime. . 4*  17 

Gum,  and  extractive  soluble  in  potassa 33*30 

Lignin... 9*60 

W ater 4*58 


100 

ZINCUM — Zinc, — This  metal  is  not  used  in  medicine  in 
its  pure  form.  Its  oxide  and  some  of  its  salts,  especially  the 
sulphate,  are  valuable  remedies. — (See  Part  II.)  The  specific 
gravity  of  zinc  is  about  7. 

ZINGIBERIS  RADIX — The  Root  of  the  Zingiber  offi- 
cinale'^— Ginger. — This  valuable  plant  is  a native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  grows  in  perfection  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and 
Bengal  ; it  is  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  and  in  the  West  India  islands,  whence  Europe  is 
chiefly  supplied. 

The  root  is  perennial,  firm,  knotted,  compressed,  rugose,  ash- 
coloured,  and  fibrous  ; the  internal  substance  of  the  younger 
roots  is  softish,  fleshy,  and  green,  hence  they  are  much  esteemed 
for  preserving  in  sugar  ; of  the  older  it  is  compact,  fibrous,  and 
pale-buff  colour ; the  stalks  are  about  3 feet  high,  round,  and 
inclosed  in  a membranous  sheathing;  the  leaves  are  sword- 
shaped, smooth,  pointed,  entire,  and  stand  alternately  upon 
the  sheaths  of  the  stalk;  the  stem  rises  about  a foot  high,  is 


^ Ci.  1.  Ord.  1,  Monandria  Monogynia.  Nat,  Ord,  Caimee. 
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erect,  round,  and  terminates  in  an  imbricated  spike  ; the 
flowers  appear  between  the  bracteal  scales  of  the  spike  ; they 
are  dingy-yellow,  monopetalous,  tubular,  and  cut  into  3 acute 
segments,  with  their  points  curled  outwards  ; the  nectary  occu- 
pies the  mouth  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  has  a bilabiated 
appearance ; the  lip,  which  is  obtusely  trifid,  is  purple,  with 
yellow  spots ; the  anthers  are  2,  oblong,  and  lodged  in  the 
cavity  of  the  stamen  ; the  style  is  long  and  filiform  ; the  stigma 
obtuse  and  villous ; the  capsule  3-celled,  and  contains  many 
seeds. 

The  root  of  ginger  is  imported,  preserved  in  syrup  and  in  a 
dry  state,  from  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  should  be  sound, 
clear,  and  heavy,  neither  worm-eaten,  very  fibrous,  nor  in  too 
small  pieces.  It  imparts  its  flavour  to  water  and  alcohol ; 
the  former  also  extracts  from  it  a large  portion  of  starch ; the 
latter  dissolves  little  else  than  its  odorous  and  acrid  principle. 
In  the  form  of  powder,  ginger  is  a good  carminative  stimulant, 
and  has  been  found  of  service  in  the  flatulency  and  dyspepsia 
of  gouty  habits;  it  is  a valuable  adjunct  to  several  other  reme- 
dies, and  especially  effective  in  diminishing  the  griping  ten- 
dency of  senna,  jalap,  and  similar  purges.  When  chewed,  it 
promotes  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  often  relieves  toothach.  Com- 
bined with  rhubarb,  it  forms  a good  stomachic  pill,  especially 
in  those  cases  where  flatulency  and  rumbling  come  on  before 
meals,  and  when  the  stomach  is  nearly  empty. 

R Zingiberis  Pulver.  3j. 

Rhei  Pulver.  3ss. 

Olei  Caryophillorum  iriv. 

Misce  et  divide  in  pilulas  xviij.,  quanim  sumantur  duas  vel  tres 
ante  piandium. 

According  to  Bucholz,  100  parts  of  white  ginger  consist  of — 


Volatile  oil 1*55 

Aromatic  resin 3*60 

Bitter  extractive,  soluble  in  pure  alcohol. .. . 0’65 

Acrid  extractive,  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol. . . 10 '50 

Gum a 12*05 

Glutinous  extractive,  separated  by  caustic  alkali  26  • 00 

Bassorin  and  starch 28*05 

Lignin 8*00 

Water 9*60 


100 

Officinal  Preparations.  Syrupus  Zingiberis.  Syrupus  Rhamni.  Tine- 
tura  Zingiberis.  Tinct.  Cinnam.  compos.  Confeciio  Opii.  Confectio 
Scammonece.  Infus.  Sennee  compositum.  Pulvis  Cinnamomi  compositus. 
Pulvis  Scammonece  compositus.  Pulvis  Sennee  compositus.  Pilules 
Scillce  composites.  Vinum  Aloes. 
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PART  II. 

PREPARATIONS  AND  COMPOUNDS. 


ACIDS. 


AcidumAceticumDilutum.  Diluted  Acetic  Acid. 


R Aceti  congium ; 

Destillet  Acidum  Aceticum  dilutum 
balneo  arenae,  ex  retorta  vitrea  in  te- 
ceptaculum  vitreum  et  frigefactum ; 
turn,  primo  octario  rejecto,  octarios  sex 
proxime  destillatos  serva. 


Take  of  Vinegar,  a gallon; 

Let  the  dilute  Acetic  Acid  be  dis- 
tilled from  a glass  retort,  placed  in  a 
sand-bath,  into  a glass  receiver  kept 
cool ; having  rejected  the  first  pint 
which  distils  over,  reserve  the  six  suc- 
ceeding pints. 


Under  the  head  Acetum,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  compo- 
sition and  properties  of  acetic  acid  are  detailed. 

When  common  vinegar  is  distilled,  the  first  portion  which 
passes  over  contains  alcohol,  and  is  therefore  rejected.  The 
next  six-eighths,  which  are  above  directed  to  be  retained, 
consist  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  contaminated  by  a little  empyreu- 
matic  matter,  and  a substance  generally  regarded  as  of  a muci- 
laginous nature  : the  residuary  eighth,  remaining  in  the  retort, 
is  of  a deep  brown  colour,  very  sour,  empyreumatic,  and 
contains  free  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
and  a portion  of  vegetable  matter  having  the  characters  of 
extractive. 

Distilled  vinegar  is  not  always  prepared  in  glass  vessels, 
but  generally  in  a copper  alembic,  to  which  a worm  of  pewter 
is  adapted  as  a refrigerator  ; hence  the  impurities  sometimes 
found  in  this  acid  ; an  earthenware  condensing  pipe  is  pre- 
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ferable,  but  there  is  a difficulty  in  keej)ing  it  sufficiently  cool 
in  consequence  of  its  bad  conducting  power  in  regard  to 
heat ; it  might  be  made  of  silver,  very  thin,  and  would  then 
be  liable  to  no  objection,  as  that  metal  is  not  acted  on  by 
acetic  acid  of  any  strength,  A considerable  improvement  in 
the  distillation  of  vinegar  consists  in  using  the  heat  of  high- 
pressure  steam  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  that  of  an  ordinary 
open  fire  ; the  risk  of  empyreuma,  which  often  takes  place  at 
an  early  period  of  the  process,  is  thus  prevented,  and  a larger 
portion  may  usually  be  distilled  off  before  any  foreign  flavour 
is  perceptible. 

The  usual  specific  gravity  of  distilled  vinegar  is  from  1007 
to  1009 ; in  the  latter  case  1000  grains  require  145  grains  of 
crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  for  their  saturation,  and  it  may 
be  regarded  as  composed  of  one  part  by  weight  of  the  acidum 
aceticum  fortius  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  five  of  water. 
Dilute  acetic  acid  thus  prepared,  by  diluting  the  concentrated 
acid,  is  in  all  respect  preferable  to  that  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  vinegar,  especially  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  Its 
uses  in  medicine  have  already  been  adverted  to  (p.  9). 


Acidum  Benzoicum. 


Benzoic  Acid. 


R Benzoini  libram; 

» Vasi  vitreo  arenae  imposito  Ben- 
zoinum  immitte,  et  calore  gradus 
300"“  adhibito  et  paulatim  aucto, 
sublima  donee  nihil  amplius  ascendat : 
quod  sublimatum  est  charta  bibula 
involutum  comprime,  ut  A parte  oleosa 
separetur:  dein  iterum  sublima,  ca- 
lore non  ultra  gradum  400"*  aucto. 


Take  of  Benzoin,  a pound  ; 

Put  the  Benzoin  into  a glass  vessel 
placed  in  a sand-bath;  and  having 
heated  it  to  300°,  sublime,  gradually 
increasing  its  temperature  until  no 
more  acid  rises ; fold  the  sublimate 
in  bibulous  paper  and  press  it,  so  as 
to  free  it  from  the  adhering  oil ; then 
sublime  it  again  at  a temperature  not 
exceeding  400". 


This  is  the  simplest,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  econo- 
mical process  for  obtaining  benzoic  acid : good  benzoin  thus 
affording  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  acid  contaminated  by 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  about  8 or  9 per  cent,  of  the  purified 
acid.  If  it  be  desired  to  have  benzoic  acid  in  large  prismatic 
crystals,  it  may  be  so  procured  by  the  sIoav  evaporation  of  its 
alcoholic  solution.  An  acid  closely  resembling  the  benzoic  is 
contained  in  the  urine  of  graminivorous  quadrupeds. 

Benzoic  acid,  as  it  usually  occurs,  is  in  soft  llocculent 
crystals,  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  Boiling  water  dissolves  about  one  twenty-fifth  of 
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its  wei<^ht,  and  deposits  it  copiously  as  it  cools.  Its  taste  is 
more  sweet  and  pungent  than  acid,  but  it  reddens  delicate 
veo-etable  blues.  Its  ultimate  components  are  15  atoms  of  car- 
bon, 6 of  oxygen,  and  3 of  hydrogen,  and  its  equivalent  num- 
ber = 120.  . . 1 1 1 

The  utility  of  this  acid  in  medicine  is  very  problematical; 

it  once  had  credit  as  a pulmonic  stimulant,  and  was  accord- 
ingly used  in  certain  catarrhal  and  asthmatic  affections,  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  The  only  compound  into 
which  it  enters  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  tinctura 
camphorce  composita,  in  which  there  is  the  same  quantity  of 
opium,  so  that  the  benzoic  acid  cannot  be  considered  as 
possessing  any  efficacy  in  the  doses  in  which  it  can  there  be 
administered.  The  best  form  for  its  administration  is  that  of 

pill  or  electuary.  . 

Dr.  Paris  says,  that  in  certain  cases  of  tracheal  irritation,  a 
pill  composed  of  2 grains  of  Benzoic  acid  and  3 of  extract  of 
poppy,  has  been  serviceable ; or  the  following 
R Acid,  Benzoici  gr.  iij. 

Myrrhae  Pulver.  gr.  x. 

Pulver.  Tragac.  compos,  gr.  xij. 

Fiat  pulvis  ex  melle  sumendus. 


Acidum  Citricum.  Citric  Acid. 


R Limonum  Succi  octarium, 

Cretae  preparatae  unciam,  vel 
quantum  satis  sit  ad  Succum 
saturandum, 

Acidi  sulphurici  diluti  fluiduncias 
novem ; 

Succo  Limonum  fervefacto  Cretam 
paulatim  adjice,  et  misce;  turn  li- 
quorem  effiinde.  Citratem  Calcis, 
quao  remanet,  aquS,  tepida  saepius 
renovatR  ablue ; dein  sicca.  Turn  pul- 
veri  exsiccato  superinfunde  Acidum 
sulphuricum  dilutum,  et  coque  per 
sextam  horae  partem.  Liquoiem  per 
linteum  fortiter  exprime,  et  per  char- 
tarn  cola;  colatum  leni  calore  con- 
sume, ade6  ut  dum  frigescit,  fiant  crys- 
talli. 

Crystallos,  ut  purae  sint,  itemm  et 
tertid  in  Aqua  liqua,  eamque  toties 
cola,  decoque,  et  sepone. 


Take  of  Lemon  Juice,  a pint. 

Prepared  Chalk,  an  ounce 
or  a sufficient  quantity  to 
saturate  the  Juice. 

Diluted  sulphuric  Aciil,  nine 
fluid  ounces; 

Add  the  Chalk  by  degrees  to  tlie 
hot  Lemon  Juice,  and  mix  them ; 
then  pour  off  the  liquor.  Wash  the 
remaining  Citrate  of  Lime  repeatedly 
with  warm  water ; then  dry  it.  Add 
the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  the  dried 
powder,  and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes. 
Press  the  liquor  forcibly  through  a 
linen  cloth,  and  then  filter  it  through 
paper;  evaporate  the  filtered  liquor 
by  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat,  so  that 
crystals  may  form  in  it  as  it  cools. 

That  the  crystals  may  be  pure,  dis- 
solve them  a second  and  a third  time 
in  water,  filtering,  evaporating,  and 
crystalusing  each  solution. 
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When  lemon  juice  is  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of 
syrup,  the  separation  of  crystallised  citric  acid  is  prevented  by 
the  mucilaginous  matter  in  which  the  juice  abounds  : hence 
the  necessity  of  the  above  circuitous  process  originally  devised 
by  Scheele  for  obtaining  the  pure  acid,  in  which  citrate  of 
lime  is  first  formed  and  afterwards  decomposed  by  the  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  which  uniting  to  the  lime  forms  sulphate  of 
lime  and  liberates  the  citric  acid.  The  product  of  the  first 
evaporation  of  the  filtered  liquor  above  mentioned  is  a crop 
of  brown  crystals,  previous  to  the  formation  of  which  a con- 
siderable portion  of  sulphate  of  lime  separates,  which  should 
be  got  rid  of  by  filtration.  The  first  crops  of  crystals  are 
easily  procured  colourless  by  the  second  or  third  solution  and 
crystallisation  ; but  those  Avhich  are  afterwards  obtained  from 
the  different  residuary  mother  liquors  retain  their  colouring 
matter  more  obstinately,  and  the  solutions  generally  require 
to  be  discoloured  by  filtration  through  newly-burnt  charcoal, 
or  by  other  means  which  suggest  themselves  to  the  experi- 
enced manufacturer. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Phillips’s  experiments  that  fresh  lemon 
juice  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1044  is  almost  precisely  equal 
in  strength  to  distilled  vinegar  of  the  specific  gravity  1009, 
since  two  parts  of  the  former  are  saturated  by  14'8  grains  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  latter  by  14-5 
grains^.  He  also  states  that  a pint  of  lemon-juice  weighing 
15  ounces  and  6 drachms  and  a half,  decomposes  a few  grains 
more  than  6 drachms  of  chalk : these  proportions  apply  to 
lemon-juice  of  average  strength ; but  its  saturating  power 
varies  considerably  with  the  state  of  the  fruit;  and  when  it 
has  fermented,  its  saturating  power  remaining  the  same,  its 
proportion  of  citric  acid  is  often  diminished. 

Citric  acid  can  only  be  manufactured  economically  upon  a 
large  scale,  the  principal  waste  accruing  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  last  portions  of  acid  from  the  brown  mother 
liquors.  Upon  this  subject  the  reader  may  advantageously 
consult  Mr.  Parkes’s  Chemical  Essays  -. 

Pure  citric  acid  may  be  obtained  in  colourless  crystals,  the 
primary  form  of  which  appears  to  be  a right  rhombic  prism, 
but  subjeqt  to  a variety  of  complex  modifications.  They  are 
slightly  deliquescent,  and  contain  about  23-5  per  cent,  of 
water  of  crystallization,  of  which  only  about  6 per  cent,  can  be 
expelled  by  heat  without  decomposing  the  acid.  The  analysis 


‘ Trans,  of  Pharra.  p.  22. 


* Vol.  i.  p.  539.  2d  edition. 
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of  certain  anhydrous  compounds  of  citric  acid  affords  the 
number  58  as  its  equivalent,  and  the  crystals  therefore  may 
be  regarded  as  containing — 


1 proportional  of  Dry  Acid “58 

2 Water 9X2z=  18 


76 

Like  most  other  vegetable  acids,  the  citric  is  a triple  com- 
pound of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  the  proportionals  of 
Avhich  appear  to  be  4 carbon,  4 oxygen,  2 hydrogen  : =58 
citric  acid. 

Assuming  dry  citrate  of  lime  to  be  composed  of  28  lime 
and  58  citric  acid,  its  equivalent  number  will  be  86  ; and  86 
parts  of  dry  citrate  will  require  49  of  liquid  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  specific  gravity  1-8  for  their  decomposition  in  the  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  the  pure  acid  : this  is  always  necessarily 
diluted  with  a large  proportion  of  w'ater,  to  prevent  the  decom- 
position of  a portion  of  th^  citric  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  which 
otherwise  would  occur. 

Lemon  juice  and  solution  of  citric  acid  are  abundantly 
employed  in  medicine,  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  cooling 
drinks;  and,  saturated  with  potassa,  in  saline  draughts.  Some- 
times citrate  of  ammonia  is  used,  which  is  probably  some- 
what more  diaphoretic  than  citrate  of  potassa;  but  these 
compounds  are  very  inert  in  themselves,  though  elegant 
vehicles  for  some  of  the  more  active  diaphoretics  and  ex- 
pectorants. The  following  are  the  ordinary  prescriptions  for 
saline  draughts : — 

K Potassse  Subcarbonatis  9j. 

Succi  Limonum  recentis  fgss.  vel  q.  s. 

AquBB  f gj. 

Spirit.  Myristicaj, 

Syrupi  Simplicis,  aa  f 3j.  M. 

R AnfimonisB  Subcarbonatis  9j. 

Succi  Limonum  recent,  f 3vj.  vel  q.  s. 

Mistune  Camphorae  f3vj. 

Syrup.  Tolutani  f3ss.  M. 

ISausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  relieved  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  a saline  draught  taken  in  the  act  of  effervescence, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  effect  of  free  carbonic  acid  upon 
the  stomach  ; in  this  case  the  following  formula  is  used,  in 
mtich  carbonate  (bicarbonate)  of  potassa  is  substituted  for 
the  subcarbonate  (carbonate)  : — 
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R Potassse  Carbonatis  gr.  xxiv. 

Aquas  fgj. 

Syriipi  Cort.  Aurant. 

Tinctur  Cardam.  compos,  ua  f 3j. 

M.  fiat  haustus  in  actu  effervescentise  sumendus  cum  Sued 
Limonum  recentis  f ^ss. 

In  these  formulae  fresh  lemon  juice  communicates  a more 
agreeable  flavour  than  solution  of  citric  acid,  but  the  latter 
may  often  be  conveniently  substituted,  especially  in  the 
effervescing  draught. 

20  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa  are  saturated  by  15  grains 
of  crystallised  citric  acid  ; the  same  weight  of  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  requires  18  grains  of  the  acid ; and  of  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia  about  26  grains  h 

The  following  table  of  the  equivalent  proportions  of  concrete 
citric  acid,  and  of  lemon-juice,  necessary  to  neutralise  the  car- 
bonates of  potassa  and  of  ammonia,  is  from  Dr.  Paris’s  Phar- 
macologia  (p.  346.) 


Citric  Acid. 

Lemon  Juice. 

A Scruple  of  the  Alcalies. 

grs.  X. 
grs.  XV. 
grs.  XXV. 

f 3iij. 

f3vij. 

Carbonate  of  potassa. 
Subcarbonate  of  potassa. 
Subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Fresh  lemon-juice  is  a valuable  remedy  in  the  cure  and 
prevention  of  sea-scurvy,  but  it  would  appear,  from  the  exten- 
sive experience  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  upon  this  subject,  that  the 
solution  of  the  crystallised  acid  is  not  an  adequate  substitute. 
It  deserves  to  be  ascertained  how  far  it  might  become  so,  by 
the  addition  of  gum  arabic,  or  other  forms  of  vegetable  muci- 
lage, which  is  the  only  ingredient  to  which  the  superior  efficacy 
of  the  fresh  juice  can  be  plausibly  attributed. 


Acidum  Blunaticum. 

R Sodas  Muriatis  exsiccat®  libras 
duas, 

Acidi  sulphurici  pondcre  uncias 
viginti, 

Aqu®  destillat®  octarium  cum 
semisse ; 

Acidum  cum  Aqu®  ocfario  dimidio 


Muriatic  Acid. 

Take  of  dried  Muriate  of  Soda,  two 
pounds, 

Sulphuric  Acid,  by  weight, 
twenty  ounces, 

Distilled  Water,  a pint  and 
a half ; 

First  mix  the  Acid  with  half  a pint 


’Phillips’s  Trans.;  p.  23. 
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prius  in  retorts,  vitreii  misce,  et  his,  ubi 
refrixerint,  Sodae  Muriatem  adjice. 
Aqua:  quod  reliqTuim  est  in  receptacu- 
lum  infunde  : turn,  retortii  aptatS,  in 
hanc  aquam  transeat  Acidum  muriati- 
cum  destillatum  ex  balneo  arense, 
calore  gradatim  aucto,  donee  retorta 
rubescat. 

Acidi  muriatici  pondus  specificum 
est  ad  Aquae  destillafae  pondus  speci- 
ficum,  ut  1 • 160  ad  1 • 000. 

Sodae  Subcarbonatis  crystallorum 
grana  1 24  ab  hujus  acidi  granis  centum 
saturantur. 


of  the  water  in  a glass  retort;  and 
when  the  mixture  has  cooled,  add  the 
Muriate  of  Soda ; pour  the  remainder 
of  the  water  into  a receiver,  and,  having 
adapted  the  retort,  let  the  muriatic 
Acid  distil  over  into  this  water,  from  a 
sand  bath  gradually  heated  to  red- 
ness. 

The  specific  gravity  of  muriatic  Acid 
is  to  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled 
Water  as  1 • 160  to  !•  000. 

124  grains  of  crystallised  Subcarbon- 
ate of  Soda  are  saturated  by  100  grains 
of  this  acid. 


This  process,  originally  given  by  Glauber  for  the  preparation 
of  spirit  of  salt  and  sal  mirahile,  affords  a solution  of  muriatic 
acid  in  water.  In  its  pure  form  the  acid  exists  as  a gas,  of 
which  water  dissolves  480  times  its  volume  ; its  specific  gravity, 
compared  with  common  air,  is  as  1-298  to  I'OOO;  it  consists 
of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  and  is  therefore 
properly  called  hydrochloric  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of 
hydrogen  to  chlorine  is  as  1 to  36,  and,  accordingly,  if  these  be 
assumed  as  the  equivalents  or  representative  numbers  of  those 
elements,  muriatic  will  be  represented  by  the  number  37  or 
1 + 36. 

The  discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy  have  taught  us  that  com- 
mon salt  (improperly  termed  muriate  of  soda,  since  it  neither 
contains  muriatic  acid  nor  soda)  is  a binaiy  compound  of 
chlorine  and  sodium  in  the  proportions  of  36  parts  of  the  for- 
mer to  24  of  the  latter.  Sulphuric  acid  (see  p.  13)  is  a com- 
pound of  40  parts  of  dry  acid  and  9 of  water,  which  water  is 
composed  of  8 of  oxygen  and  1 of  hydrogen  ; and  when,  in 
the  above  formula,  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  common  salt,  this 
portion  of  water  is  decomposed ; its  hydrogen  combines  with 
the  chlorine  to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  its  oxygen  transferred 
to  the  sodium  forms  soda,  which  unites  with  the  dry  sulphuric 
acid  to  form  sulphate  of  soda.  These  decompositions  are 
further  shown  in  the  following  table ; — 
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37  Muriatic  Aci(J 


W ater  + Dry  Sulphuric  Acid 
9 40 

' ' 

49  Liquid  Sulphuric  Acid 


32  Soda  + 40  Dry  Sulphuric  Acid 

^ ’ - > 

72  Sulphate  of  Soda 

In  this  table  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  excess  of  water  which 
is  present,  and  which  is  employed  in  dissolving  the  muriatic 
acid,  with  which  part  of  it  distils  over. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a solution  of  muriatic  acid  is  directly 
as  the  quantity  of  real  acid  which  it  contains  : the  following 
table,  constructed  by  Mr.  E.  Davy,  shows  the  quantity  of  real 
gaseous  acid  contained  in  the  liquid  acid  of  different  specific 
gravities. 


Common 

Salt 

60 


Chlorine 

36 


Hydrogen 
1 


Sodium 

24 


Oxygen 

8 


Specific  Gravity. 

100  grains  con- 
tain ofMuriatic 
Acid  Gas. 

Specific  gravity. 

100  Grains  con- 
tain ofMuriatic 
Acid  Gas. 

1-21 

42-43 

1-10 

20-20 

1-20 

40-80 

1-09 

18-18 

1-19 

38-38 

1-08 

16*16 

1-18 

36-36 

1-07 

14-14 

1-17 

34-34 

1-06 

12-12 

1-16 

32-32 

1-05 

10-10 

1-15 

30-30 

1-04 

8-08 

1-14 

28-28 

1-03 

6-06 

1-13 

26-26 

1-02 

4-04 

1-12 

24-24 

1-01 

2-02 

1-11 

22-30 

Muriatic  acid  carefully . distilled  according  to  the  above 
directions  is  a transparent  colourless  fluid,  which  gradually 
acquires  a pale  straw  colour  by  keeping ; but  the  acid,  as  it 
usually  occurs  in  commerce,  is  of  a yellow  tint,  derived  from 
a little  oxide  of  iron  : it  also  often  contains  sulphuric  acid, 
which  is  discovered  by  the  production  of  a white  cloud  upon 
dropping  into  the  diluted  acid  a solution  of  muriate  of  baryta, 
a test  which  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  acid  when  pure. 

100  grains  of  the  acid  having  the  specific  gravity  directed 
by  the  College  (1‘160),  saturate,  according  to  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, 124  grains  of  crystallised  subcarbonate  of  soda; 
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according  to  Phillips,  a fluid  ounce  of  this  acid  weighs  527 
grains,  and  contains,  as  the  table  shows,  32‘32  per  cent,  of  pure 
acid. 

Muriatic  acid,  in  its  undiluted  state,  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  destruction  of  warts,  which  may  be  touched  with  it 
night  and  morning ; strong  acetic  acid,  however,  is  a more 
effectual  and  certain  remedy,  and  never  fails,  when  properly 
and  regularly  applied,  to  destroy  those  excrescences.  In  doses 
of  from  10  to  30  drops  in  2 ounces  of  water  this  acid  is  fre- 
quently used  medicinally  as  a tonic  refrigerant,  and  in  those 
cases  of  white  sabulous  deposits  in  the  urine  which  depend 
upon  excess  of  the  phosphates  : in  such  cases,  it  is  best  given 
in  barley-water,  moderately  sweetened.  As  a tonic,  it  may  be 
combined  with  bitters,  but  it  is  not  preferable  to  the  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  more  apt  to  occasion  purging.  Paracel- 
sus used  muriatic  acid  in  the  cure  of  putrid  fevers,  and  when 
it  does  not  purge,  it  is  often  a good  remedy,  especially  in 
malignant  sore  throat,  both  internally  and  as  a gargle. 

R Acid.  Muriatici  f3jss. 

Decoct.  Cinchonas, 

Infus.  Rosae  compos,  aa  fgiijss. 

Mellis  Rosae  f^. 

M.  fiat  gargar. 

In  scorbutic  ulceration  of  the  gums,  the  following  local  ap- 
plication, conjoined  with  proper  general  treatment,  has  been 
found  effective  : — 

R Acid.  Muriatici  f3j. 

Mellis, 

Aquae  Rosae,  aa  f^. 

M.  fiat  linctus  ter  vel  quater  die  gingivis  applicandus. 

Muriatic  acid  gas,  being  easily  produced  by  pouring  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  common  salt,  is  a ready  agent  in  the  de- 
struction of  infectious  matter,  and  hence  useful  for  fumi- 
gating the  houses  and  apartments  of  persons  suffering  under 
contagious  diseases.  After  the  recovery  or  removal  of  such 
persons,  the  apartments  which  they  have  occupied  should 
be  thoroughly  fumigated,  either  with  muriatic  acid  gas  or 
chlorine;  the  latter,  though  most  effective,  is  dangerous  from 
t e Molent  cough  and  irritation  of  the  lungs  which  it  is  apt  to 

1 should  be  taken  that 

e ankets,  clothes,  &c.  of  the  sick  person  are  thoroughly 
scoured  and  washed  ; the  feather-beds  too  should  be  exposed 
o a eat  of  about  120  for  some  hours,  by  which  any  infection 
re  iiine  m them  will  be  destroyed.  The  most  common  disease 
fever  ^ requiring  precautions  of  this  kind,  is  the  scarlet 
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Chlorine  is  easily  generated  for  the  purposes  of  fumigation 
by  mixing  8 parts  of  common  salt  with  3 of  powdered  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  pouring  upon  this  mixture  4 pjarts  of 
sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  4 of  water.  These 
materials  may  be  mixed  in  a large  tea-cup,  and  placed  in  a 
basin  containing  boiling  water,  the  heat  of  which  will  cause  the 
abundant  evolution  of  chlorine.  They  should  be  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  which  should  be  closed  for  48  hours,  and 
then  duly  ventilated  ; or,  if  the  apartment  is  large,  3 or  4 cups, 
each  containing  6 or  8 ounces  of  the  mixture,  may  be  used. 
These  ingredients  are  sometimes  mixed  in  a strong  bottle  with 
a valvular  stopper,  kept  down  by  a screw  ; the  chlorine  is  then 
liberated  under  pressure,  and  a portion  of  it  probably  liquefied, 
so  that  when  the  pressure  is  removed  by  opening  the  screw,  a 
quantity  of  gaseous  chlorine  rushes  out. 

Chlorine  is  not  mentioned  in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  but  it  has 
a place  in  most  of  the  foreign  Pharmacopoeia,  and  its  medical 
virtues  are  highly  thought  of  by  some  practitioners  in  this 
country  ; it  is,  however,  generally  regarded  as  of  very  doubtful 
efficacy.  It  has  been  used  internally  in  scarlet  and  typhus 
fever,  in  malignant  sore  throat,  and  in  chronic  affections  of 
the  liver ; and  externally  as  a lotion  or  bath,  as  an  alterative, 
especially  in  the  hepatic  affections  under  which  persons  who 
have  long  resided  in  warm  climates  frequently  suffer.  Of  the 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine,  one  drachm  diluted 
with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  water  may  be  taken  as  a dose, 
sweetened  with  sugar  or  capillaire : it  cannot  be  conveniently 
administered  Avith  vegetable  infusions.  For  its  external  ap- 
plication, nitro-muriatic  acid  is  generally  resorted  to,  composed 
of  two  parts  of  muriatic  and  one  of  nitric  acid  j this  should  be 
so  diluted  as  to  taste  as  sour  as  strong  vinegar,  and  should 
then  be  applied  daily  with  a sponge  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
or  used  as  a bath  for  the  feet  and  legs.  It  generally  produces 
a slight  cuticular  excitement,  thirst,  and  a peculiar  taste  in  the 
mouth  ; the  boAvels  become  affected,  the  pulse  quickened,  and 
the  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  the  headach,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  morbid  irritability  under  which  such  patients  frequently 
suffer,  gradually  give  way.  We  owe  this  introduction  of  chlo- 
rine or  nitro-muriatic  baths  to  Dr.  Scott,  w'ho  long  resided  in 
India,  and  used  them  with  great  success.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  high  encomiums  at  one  time  bestowed  upon  them 
seem  not  to  be  justified  by  further  experience. 

How  far  a diluted  solution  of  chlorine  might  be  usefully 
applied  to  indolent  and  foul  ulcers,  and  to  correct  the  secretion 
of  cancerous  sores,  deserves  to  be  more  fully  investigated. 

Chloride  of  lime,  or  common  bleaching  powder,  and  the 
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solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  usually  known  as  Labarraqve's 
Disinfectimj  Liquid,  are  often  useful  as  disinfectants  ; they  are 
also  occasionally  applied  externally  to  correct  the  foetor  of 
foul  ulcers. 


Acidum  Nitricum. 


Nitric  Acid. 


R PotassaD  Nitiatis  exsiccatse, 

Acidi  sulphuric!,  singulorum  pon- 
der e libras  duas ; 

Misce  in  retorta  vitrea,  turn  balneo 
aienae  destillet  Acidum  nitricum,  do- 
nee vapor  ruber  prodeat.  Dein,  ad- 
jecta  insuper  Potassse  Nitratis  exsic- 
cata?  unci&,  iterum  eodem  modo  Acidum 
destillet. 

Acidi  nitrici  pondus  specificum  est 
ad  pondus  specificum  Acjuae  destillatae, 
ut  1-500  ad  1-000. 

Sodae  Subcarbonatis  crystallorum 
grana  212  ab  hujus  Acidi  granis 
centum  saturantur. 


Take  of  dried  Nitrate  of  Potassa, 

Sulphuric  Acid,  of  each,  by 
weighty  two  pounds ; 

Mix  them  in  a glass  retort,  and 
distil  the  Nitric  Acid  from  a sand- 
bath,  until  a red  vapour  arises:  then 
having  added  to  it  one  ounce  of  dry 
Nitrate  of  Potassa,  let  the  Acid  be  re- 
distilled in  a similar  manner. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nitric  Acid 
is  to  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled 
Water,  as  1 "500  to  I’OOO. 

212  grains  of  crystallised  Subcar- 
bonate of  Soda  are  saturated  by  100 
grains  of  this  Acid. 


In  this  process  the  decomposition  of  the  nitre  gives  rise  to 
the  production  of  nitric  acid  and  bisulphate  of  potassa;  and 
that  these  results  may  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  distil  the 
nitre  with  nearly  its  own  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  if  less 
sulphuric  acid  be  employed,  a portion  of  nitrous  acid  is  formed. 
The  requisite  theoretical  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre 
are  two  proportionals  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  or  by 
weight  49  X 2 = 98  and  102.  The  two  proportionals  of 
water  in  the  liquid  sulphuric  acid  combine  with  one  propor- 
tional of  dry  nitric  acid  in  the  nitre  to  constitute  liquid  nitric 
acid,  and  the  two  remaining  proportionals  of  dry  sulphuric 
acid  combine  Avith  the  potassa  of  the  nitre  to  form  bisulphate 
of  potassa,  as  shoAvn  in  this  diagram  : — 
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Liquid  Nitric  Acid 


72 


Water 

18 


+ Dry  Nitric  Acid  ^ 
54 


Liquid  Sulphuric 


Nitrate  of  Potassa 
102 


Acid  98 


Dry  Sulphuric  ■ 

ApuI  *• 


Acid 

80 


Potassa 

48 


Bisulphate  of  Potassa 


128 


Liquid  nitric  acid,  therefore,  of  the  specific  gravity  1-5,  is 
a compound  of  one  proportional  of  dry  acid  = 54,  and  two  of 
water  = 18,  and  its  equivalent  number  is  72,  Liquid  sul- 
phuric acid,  on  the  contrary,  is  a compound  of  one  propor- 
tional of  dry  acid  = 40,  and  one  of  water  = 9,  its  equivalent 
being  49.  So  that  to  furnish  a due  proportion  of  tvater  for 
the  formation  of  liquid  nitric  acid,  two  proportionals  of  liquid 
sulphuric  acid  (49  X 2 = 98)  are  required. 

The  wholesale  manufacturers  of  nitric  acid  generally  em- 
ploy a distillatory  apparatus  of  earthenware,  and  use  less  sul- 
phuric acid  than  the  College  directs.  The  acid  vapour  is 
condensed  in  receivers  containing  a portion  of  water,  and  the 
liquid  acid  is  usually  of  a deep  orange  colour,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  nitrous  acid,  which,  however,  may  be  expelled  by 
heat,  and  the  acid  thus  becomes  colourless.  In  point  of  eco- 
nomy it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  college  process  or  that  of 
the  manufacturer,  who  uses  little  more  than  half  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid,  is  to  be  preferred.  Mr.  Phillips  observes, 
that  although  24  ounces  of  nitre,  distilled  with  an  equal  weight 
X)f  sulphuric  acid,  ought,  according  to  theory,  to  yield  upwards 
of  16  ounces  of  liquid  nitric  acid,  he  has  never  been  able  to 
procure  more  than  15  ounces  and  6 drachms ; the  deficiency 
arising  from  decomposition  of  nitric  acid,  and  other  unavoid- 
able loss. 

Nitric  acid  is  a dense  colourless  liquid,  extremely  corrosive 
and  caustic  ; it  exhales  fumes,  when  exposed  to  air,  absorbing 
moisture,  and  consequently  diminishing  in  specific  gravity, 
while  it  increases  in  bulk.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  tinges  the 
cuticle  of  an  indelible  yellow,  and  causes  it  soon  to  peel  off. 
It  is  decomposed  by  nearly  all  the  metals  and  combustible  sub- 
stances ; passed  through  a red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved  into 
nitric  oxide,  oxygen,  and  water.  In  its  dry  state  it  consists  of — 


5 proportionals  of  Oxygon 8 X 5 

1 Nitrogen 
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And  in  its  most  concentrated  liquid  state  it  contains — 

1 proportional  of  dry  Acid = 54  ) _ 

2 Water 9 X 2 = 18  J 

When  nitric  and  muriatic  acid  are  mixed,  a partial  decom- 
position of  both  ensues,  and,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  first  showed, 
chlorine  and  nitrous  acid  are  the  results,  and  a portion  of  water 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid 
with  a part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric. 

The  common  nitric  acid  of  commerce  generally  contains 
traces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  potassa,  and  a very  notable 
proportion  of  muriatic  acid,  derived  from  common  salt  con- 
tained in  the  rough  nitre  employed  for  its  production.  A very 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  is  not  affected  by  pure  nitric 
acid,  but  it  is  rendered  turbid  by  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid.  A dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  altered  by 
pure  nitric  acid,  but  when  it  contains  muriatic  acid,  a white 
cloud  of  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  which  becomes  brown  by 
exposure  to  light.  The  presence  of  potassa  or  nitre,  in  nitric 
acid,  may  be  learned  by  evaporation  to  dryness  ; the  pure  acid 
leaves  no  residue. 

The  medical  uses  of  nitric  acid  are  stated  in  the  next  article  ; 
it  is  scarcely  employed  in  its  concentrated  state,  although  a 
very  effectual  caustic  : in  this  respect  it  would  probably  be  an 
efficacious  application  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  its  liquid  form 
enabling  it  to  penetrate  into  the  wound,  the  surfaces  of  which 
would  be  thus  killed  and  corroded,  while  its  peculiar  activity 
in  the  decomposition  and  destruction  of  almost  every  kind  of 
animal  matter,  renders  it  probable  that  it  would  act  speedily 
and  energetically  upon  the  poison  of  the  rabid  animal.  Mr. 
Welbank  recommends  this  acid  as  an  escharotic  in  sloughing 
phagedaenic  ulcers^. 

Nitric  acid  vapour  is  frequently  employed  in  fumigations  for 
the  destruction  of  contagious  and  infectious  matter  ; for  this 
purpose,  put  an  ounce  of  powdered  nitre  into  a tea-cup,  and 
pour  upon  it  as  much  sulphuric  acid  ; place  the  cup  in  a basin 
containing  hot  water,  and  it  will  continue  to  emit  nitrous 
fumes  for  some  hours.  If  the  room  is  large,  it  is  better  to  use 
several  such  cups,  placed  in  several  parts  of  it,  than  to  em- 
ploy one  larger  one. 


‘ Med.  Chir,  Trans.,  vol.  xi.  p.  369. 
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Acidum  Nitricum  Dilidum.  Diluted  Nitric  Acid. 


R Acidi  nitrici  fluidimciam, 

Aquas  destillatae  fluiduncias  novem ; 

Misce. 


Take  of  nitric  Acid,  a fluidounce, 

Distilled  Water,  nine  fluid 
ounces ; 

Mix. 


Dilute  nitric  acid,  of  the  above  strength,  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  10  to  40  minims,  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  any 
proper  vehicle,  such  as  capillaire  and  water,  or  infusion  of 
roses,  or  in  any  of  the  common  bitter  infusions  or  decoctions  ; 
for  although  the  concentrated  acid  is  decomposed  by  the 
greater  number  of  vegetable  substances,  the  diluted  acid  may 
be  mixed  Avith  them  w'ithout  any  such  effect.  Nitric  acid  is 
considered  as  an  antiseptic  tonic,  and  is  a good  remedy  in 
those  cases  of  dyspepsia  attended  by  general  debility  and 
nausea,  in  which  the  acid  plan  of  treatment  is  indicated.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  chronic  hepatitis  attended  by 
dropsy  ; and'  was  at  one  time  considered  as  a powerful  remedy 
in  the  cure  of  syphilis  ; although  in  such  cases  it  may  be 
occasionally  efficacious  as  a tonic,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  possessing  any  distinct  influence  over  the  disease, 
corresponding  with  that  of  mercury.  In  some  cases  of  erup- 
tions, and  in  ulcerations  of  the  legs,  an  alterative  course  of 
medicine,  consisting  of  nitric  acid  and  small  doses  of  mercury, 
has  been  found  of  service  : the  acid  may  be  given  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  noon,  and  5 grains  of  mercurial  pill  may  be  taken 
at  bedtime  ; the  bowels  will  generally  be  opened,  and  some- 
times violently  affected  by  this  treatment,  but  these  effects 
may  be  quelled  by  opiates.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
nitric  acid  is  preferable  to  the  other  mineral  acids  as  an  anti- 
septic and  refrigerant,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
posed to  operate  in  soriie  peculiar  manner  by  imparting 
oxygen  to  the  system  : no  experience,  hoAvever,  justifies  such 
an  opinion. 

As  nitric  acid  dissolves  uric  acid  as  well  as  the  phosphates, 
chemical  physicians  have  sometimes  preferred  it  as  a lithon- 
triptic,  and  have  considered  it  especially  applicable  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  sand  voided  is  composed  of  a mixture  of 
those  substances : but  practice  does  not  sanction  such  a 
theory  ; and  where  the  urine  deposits,  as  it  sometimes  ob- 
stinately does,  a sediment  consisting  of  variable  proportions 
of  the  phosphates  and  of  uric  acid,  it  is  usually  symptomatic 
of  disordered  digestion  or  of  some  hepatic  affection,  and  yields 
to  acids  Avilh  bitters  and  mild  aperients.  If,  hoAvever,  the 
sediment  assumes  the  more  decided  appearance  and  symp- 
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toms  0^  gravel,  and  is  attended  with  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  and  appears  in  the  urine  when  voided,  and  not  merely 
as  a sediment  during  its  cooling,  then  it  is  right  to  encounter 
the  uric  matter  with  carbonated  alkalies,  which  will  generally 
entirely  change  the  sediment  into  the  phosphates,  and  these 
will  disappear  under  the  use  of  tonics,  or  of  a subsequent 
course  of  mild  acids  if  necessary. 

Nitric  acid  is  applied  externally  to  ill-conditioned  sores  or 
ulcers,  in  various  states  of  dilution,  depending  upon  the 
effects  it  produces,  which  are  sometimes  very  beneficial ; two 
or  three  drachms  of  the  diluted  acid  to  a pint  of  water  may 
be  used  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  strength  increased  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  ^ 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  diluted  acid,  as  prescribed  in 
the  formula  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  1-080.  According 
to  Mr.  Phillips,  100  grains  contain  14-3  of  concentrated  acid, 
and  saturate  about  30  grains  and  one-third  of  crystallised  sub- 
carbonate of  soda,  so  that  their  respective  strengths  by  weight 
are  to  each  other  as  1 to  7. 


Acidum  Sulphuricum  Di- 
lutum. 

R AcidL  Bulphurici,  fluidunciam  cum 
semisse, 

Aquso  (lestillatae,  fluiduncias  qua- 
tuordecim  cum  semisse; 

Acidum  Aquae  paulatim  adjice ; turn 
misce. 


Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Take  of  sulphuric  Acid,  a flyidounce 
and  a half, 

Distilled  Water,  fourteen  fluid 
ounces  and  a half; 

Add  the  Acid  gradually  to  the 
Water,  and  mix. 


This  formula  furnishes  the  acid  in  a convenient  state  of 
dilution  for  medical  use : one  fluid  drachm  contains  10 
grains  of  the  concentrated  acid,  specific  gravity  1*8.  It  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  or  40  minims,  and  is  a 
very  useful  tonic;  it  is  also  generally  considered  as  astringent, 
and  therefore  preferred  to  the  other  acids  where  there  is 
tendency  to  diarrhcea,  to  haemorrhage,  or  to  excessive  dia- 
phoresis. The  greater  number  of  bitter  and  astringent  vegetable 
infusions  are  good  vehicles  for  this  acid,  especially  the  com- 
pound infusion  of  roses  and  of  gentian,  or  a mixture  of  the 
two : where  the  bowels  are  torpid,  sulphate  of  magnesia  may 


* See  Homo  on  Ulcers,  1801,  p.  216. 
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be  conjoined  with  the  acid  draught;  and  where  it  gripes 
and  relaxes,  aronaatics  and  small  doses  of  opium  may  be 
added.  A draught  composed  of  an  ounce  and  a half  of  com- 
pound infusion  of  roses,  and  twenty  minims  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  a good  vehicle  for  tincture  of  opium,  where  the 
latter  nauseates  when  given  without  the  acid. 

This  acid  has  been  used  in  very  large  doses  in  malignant 
erysipelas  with  a tendency  to  hmmorrhage,  and  also  in  violent 
uterine  haemorrhages.  In  such  cases  an  ounce  has  been  given 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 

In  some  obstinate  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  mucilaginous  injec- 
tions, acidulated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  have  been  pre- 
scribed ; it  has  also  been  used  as  a collyrium  in  the  atonic 
stages  of  ophthalmia. 

In  diluting  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  a 
small  portion  of  sulphate  of  lead  sometimes  separates,  render- 
ing the  mixture  of  acid  and  water  at  first  milky,  and  after- 
wards falling  in  the  form  of  a white  sediment ; this,  where  it 
occurs,  should  be  carefully  separated  by  decantation. 


Acidum  Tartaricum. 

K Potassse  Supertartratis  libras  duas 
cum  semisse, 

Aquas  destillatas  ferventis  congios 
tres, 

Cretqs  preparatas  libram, 

Acidi  sulpluirici  libram ; 

Potassas  Supertartrafem  coque  cum 
Aquas  destillatse  congiis  duobus,  et 
adjice  paulatim  Cretam  praeparatam, 
donee  bullulae  non  amplius  exciten- 
tur ; sepone  ut  subsidat  Calcis  Tar- 
tras;  liquorem  efFimde,  et  Tartratem 
Calcis  Aqua  destillata  saspius  ablue, 
donee  saporis  expers  sit.  Turn  su- 
perinfunde  Acidum  sulphuricum  Aquas 
destillatas  ferventis  congio  dilutum,  et 
sepone  per  boras  viginti  quatuor  sub- 
inde  agitans.  Liquorem  cola,  et  bal- 
neo  aquoso  consume  ut  fiant  crystalli. 


Tartaric  Acid. 

Take  of  Supertartrate  of  Potassa,  two 
pounds  and  a half, 

Boiling  distilled  Water,  three 
gallons, 

Prepared  Chalk,  a pound. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  a pound  ; 

Boil  the  Supertartrate  of  Potassa 
with  two  gallons  of  the  distilled 
Water  and  add  the  prepared  Chalk 
by  degrees,  until  it  ceases  to  cause 
effervescence.  Set  by  the  mixture, 
that  the  Tartrate  of  Lime  may  sub- 
side ; pour  off  the  liquor  and  wash 
the  Tartrate  of  Lime  frequently  with 
distilled  Water  until  it  becomes  taste- 
less. Then  pour  upon  it  the  sulphu- 
ric Acid  diluted  with  a gallon  of 
boiling  distilled  Water,  and  set  them 
by  for  twenty-four  hours,  occasionally 
stirring  them.  Strain  the  liquor,  and 
then  evaporate  it  by  a water-bath,  so 
that  crj’stals  may  form. 


Super  tartrate  or  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  a compound  of  one 


^ Thomson,  Loud.  Lisp.,  p.  583. 
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proportional  of  potassa  with  two  of  tartaric  acid  (see  p.  174). 
In  the  above  process  one  proportional  of  the  tartaric  acid 
unites  with  one  of  lime  (contained  in  the  carbonate  of  lime 
or  chalk) ; hence  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  an  insoluble 
tartrate  of  lime  is  formed,  composed  of — 


1 proportional  of  Lime 28 

1 Tartaric  Acid  66 


94 


This  compound  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
which,  uniting  to  the  lime,  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the 
tartaric  acid  is  set  free.  This  decomposition  of  the  tartrate 
of  lime  corresponds  with  that  of  the  citrate  of  lime,  described 
under  the  head  “ Citric  Acid  j”  and  in  the  evaporations  and 
crystallisations  the  same  precautions  are  requisite.  The 
actual  weights  of  materials  and  products  required  for,  and 
formed  in  this  process,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables, 
which  also  exhibit  the  changes  of  composition  that  take 
place ; — 

fTartrate  of  Po-  Carbonic  Acid  1 
tassa  114  22 


Bitartrate  of  Potassa  ■ 
180 


» 


Carbonate  of  Lime 
50 


Tartaric  Acid  Lime 

66  28 

J 


Tartrate  of  Lime  94, 


The  carbonic  acid  is  suffered  to  escape,  and  the  tartrate  of 
potassa  is  not  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  obtained 
by  evaporating  its  solution  after  the  separation  of  the  tartrate 
of  lime  ; the  decomposition  of  the  latter  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  as  follows  : — 

Solution  of  Tartaric  Acid. 


Liquid 

Sulphuric  Acid 
49 


Sulphate  of  Lime  68. 

In  the  above  tables,  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  and  the  tar- 


f 

Tartaric  Acid  Water 

66 

9 

Tartrate  of  Lime  , 
94 

Water.  ' 

Lime 

Sulphuric  Acid 

28 

40 
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tmte  of  lime  are  considered  as  anhydrous  salts  ; but,  accord- 
ing to  Berzelius,  the  former  contains  between  4 and  5 and 
the  latter  between  27  and  28  per  cent,  of  water,  in  their  usual 
states  ot  dryness.  Crystallised  bitartrale  of  potassa  may, 
therefore,  (upon  this  authority,)  be  regarded  as  a compound 
of — 

1 proportional  of  dry  Bitartrate  of  Potassa  . . i 180 
1 Water  9 

189 

And  tartrate  of  lime,  dried  at  a gentle  heat,  will  consist  of — 


1 proportional  of  dry  Tartrate  of  Lime 94 

4 Water 9 X 4 = 36 


130 

From  which  it  is  evident  that  189  parts  of  purified  tartar, 
with  the  addition  of  50  of  chalk,  should  yield  130  parts  of 
tartrate  of  lime,  which,  decomposed  by  49  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  should  afibrd  75  parts  of  crystallised  tartaric  acid,  the 
crystals  of  that  acid  containing  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  being,  therefore,  probably  composed  of — 


1 proportional  of  dry  Acid  66 

1 W ater  9 


75 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  citric  and  the  tartaric  acids, 
in  their  crystallised  or  usual  form,  are  both  represented  by 
nearly  the  same  equivalent  number  ; and  consequently  that  in 
this  form  their  saturating  powers  are  almost  exactly  coequal, 
though  the  former  inclucles  two,  and  the  latter  only  one  pro- 
portional of  water. 

The  crystalline  forms  of  tartaric  acid  are  various  and  diffi- 
cultly determined,  being  derived,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips, 
from  a primary  oblique  rhombic  prism.  The  crystals  are 
permanent  in  the  fyr,  and  require  for  their  solution  about  6 
parts  of  water  at  60°.  Like  the  other  vegetable  acid  solutions, 
this  becomes  mouldy  when  kept,  and  its  ultimate  elements, 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  form  other  secondary  com- 
pounds. 

Tartaric  acid  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  citric  acid,  in 
the  formation  of  refrigerant  drinks  ; and,  as  it  does  not  deli- 
quesce by  exposure  to  air,  it  is  generally  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  effervescent  powders,  used  as  substitutes  for  soda 
water.  For  this  purpose  the  tartaric  acid  should  be  powdered, 
and  dried  in  a gentle  heat  j it  should  then  be  mixed  in  proper 
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proportions  with  powdered  bicarbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda, 
and  kept  in  well-corked  phials  ; a tea-spoonful  stirred  into  a 
small  tumbler  of  cold  water,  affords  a pleasant  effervescent 
draught,  and  is  a good  vehicle  for  sulphate  of  magnesia,  po- 
tassa-tartrate  of  soda,  or  other  saline  aperients.  These  efler- 
vescing  draughts  are  often  effectual  in  removing  a tendency  in 
the  urine  to  deposit  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  espe- 
cially where  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  cannot  be  pro- 
cured : in  such  cases  the  tartaric  acid  should  be  in  slight 
excess. 

Seventy-five  parts  of  crystallised  tartaric  acid  saturate  70  of 
dry  subcarbonate,  and  101  of  crystallised  carbonate  (bicarbo- 
nate) of  potassa,  and  153  parts  of  crystallised  subcarbonate  of 
soda ; these  numbers  bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  those  above  given  under  the  head  Citric  Acid.” 

According  to  Hermbstadt,  tartaric  acid  maybe  economically 
manufactured  from  the  juice  of  sour  grapes,  36  ounces  of  which 
afford  about  21  ounces  of  the  acid. 

Instead  of  throwing  away  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa,  it 
may  be  decomposed  by  muriate  of  lime,  by  which  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  tartrate  of  lime  will  be  obtained. 
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ALKALIES  AND  THEIR  SALTS. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  AMMONIA. 


Ammonia  Suhcarhonas. 

R Ammonise  Muriatis  libram, 

Gretas  Prasparatse  exsiccatas  libram 
cum  semisse  j 

Separatim  in  pulverem  terc;  turn 
misce,  et  sublima  calore  paulatim  auctOj 
donee  retorta  rubescat. 


Suhearhonate  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  a pound, 
Prepared  Chalk,  dried,  a 
pound  and  a half; 

Reduce  them  separately  to  powder ; 
then  mix  them,  and  sublime  by  raising 
the  heat  gradually  till  the  retort  becomes 
red. 


In  the  above  process,  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed 
by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a compound  of  carbonic  acid,  am- 
monia, and  water  is  obtained,  which  may  be  termed  hydrated 
sesquicarhonate  of  ammonia  ; for  it  consists  of  1 proportional 
of  ammonia,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  1 of  water : or  if  we 
double  these  numbers,  to  avoid  the  fraction,  its  composition 
will  stand  thus  : — 


2 proportionals  of  Ammonia 17  X 2 “ 34 

3  Carbonic  Acid 22  X 3 — 66 

2 Water 9 X 2 18 


118 

Such  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  to 
be  the  nature  of  the  compound  which  is  here  called  “ Subcar- 
bonate of  Ammonia.”  In  its  formation,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
derived  from  the  chalk,  and  the  ammonia  from  the  muriate, 
the  water  being  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
lime  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid ; the  residue  in 
the  retort  being  chloride  of  calcium,  as  shown  in  the  following 
diagram : — 
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Muriate  of 
Ammonia 


Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia 


Ammonia 


+ Carbonic  Acid 


Water. 


Muriatic 

Acid 


^ r 

I 

1 


Hydrogen  + Oxygen 


r Lime 


Chlorine  + Calcium 

— ^ 

Chloride  of  Calcium 


Carbonate 
of  Lime 

4 


This  salt  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  the  wholesale 
manufacturer,  and  occurs  in  the  market  cheap  and  pure. 
Large  quantities  are  also  made  from  the  products  of  the  distil- 
lation of  coal  in  gas-works  ; this,  however,  is  rarely  pure,  hav- 
ing a slight  odour  of  coal  tar,  and  sometimes  depositing  a 
blackish  carbonaceous  matter  when  dissolved  in  acids. 

It  is  generally  met  with  in  hardish  translucent  masses,  of  a 
striated  appearance  ; it  has  a pungent  odour,  a sharp  urinous 
taste,  and  acts  upon  vegetable  colours  in  the  manner  of  an 
alkali.  It  should  he  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles,  for  when 
exposed  to  air  it  gradually  loses  ammonia,  becomes  opaque, 
pulverulent,  and  less  pungent,  and  ultimately  passes  into  a 
hydrated  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  composed  of — 


1 proportional  of  Ammonia 17 

2  Carbonic  Acid 22  X 2 = 44 

2 Water  9 x 2 18 


79 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  is  an  excellent  antacid,  and 
nervous  stimulant,  useful  in  the  same  cases  as  the  liquor  am- 
monicB.  It  is  generally  administered  in  solution,  and  fre- 
quently with  aromatics,  as  in  the  spiritiis  ammonice  compositus, 
but  its  solid  form  renders  it  a proper  ingredient  in  pills ; and 
when  mixed  with  extracts,  it  does  not  very  readily  make  its 
escape  by  evaporation.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  2 to 
10  or  12  grains;  in  larger  doses  it  often  nauseates. 

The  following  formula  may  be  adopted,  where  it  is  desirable 
thus  to  exhibit  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 

R Ammoniac  Subcarbonatis  pulver. 

Extract!  Anthemidis,  aa  5ss. 

iiat  massa  in  pilulas  xij.  dividenda,  quarum  siimatur  iiiia  vel 
bis  el  ter  die. 
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Coarsely  bruised,  and  scented  with  a little  oil  of  lavender,  it 
forms  common  smelling  salts,  and  is  a good  nasal  stimulant  in 
faintness  and  hysteria.  Reduced  to  a fine  powder,  and  mixed 
with  spermaceti  ointment,  it  is  sometimes  usefully  applied  as  a 
rubefacient,  and  it  may  also  be  employed  as  an  adjunct  to 
opiates  and  other  anodyne  plasters  for  rheumatic  and  anomalous 
muscular  pains.  One  part  of  powdered  subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia, mixed  with  3 of  extract  of  belladonna,  and  applied  in 
the  form  of  a plaster,  is  very  effectual  in  allaying  rheumatic 
and  spasmodic  pains. 


Liquor  Ammonice. 


Solution  of  Ammonia. 


R AmmonisE  Muriatis  unclas  octo, 
Calcis  receatis  uncias  sex, 

Aquae  octarios  quatuor ; 

Calci  superinfunde  Aquae  octarium ; 
turn  vas  contege  et  sepone  per  horam  ; 
dein  Ammoniae  Miniatem  et  reliquam 
Aquam  prius  fervefactam  adjice,  et  vas 
iterum  contege ; liquorem  postquam 
refrixerit  cola  ; turn  destillent  Liquoris 
Ammoniae  fluidunciae  duodecim  in  re- 
ceptaculum  cujus  calor  gradum  50™“™ 
non  superet. 

Liquoris  Ammoniae  pondus  specificum 
est  ad  pondus  Aquae  destillatae  ut  0’960 
ad  1 • 000. 


Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  eight 
ounces, 

Fresh  Lime,  six  ounces, 
Water,  four  pints ; 

Pour  a pint  of  the  water  upon  the  lime, 
and  set  them  by  for  an  hour  in  a covered 
vessel ; then  add  the  Muriate  of  Am- 
monia aud  the  rest  of  the  water,  previ- 
ously heated,  and  again  cover  the  vessel. 
After  the  liquor  has  become  cold,  strain 
it ; and  let  twelve  iiuidounces  of  Solu- 
tion of  Ammonia  be  distilled  from  it 
into  a receiver,  cooled  to  a temperature 
not  exceeding  50°. 

The  specific  gravity  of  Solution  of 
Ammonia  is  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
distilled  water  as  0*960  to  1*000. 


This  is  a weak  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  containing  only 
about  iO  per  cent,  of  the  pure  alkali : the  ammonia  is  evolved, 
in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia by  the  quicklime,  and  passes  over  with  the  water  in  distil- 
lation. When  a gentle  heat  is  applied  to  a dry  mixture  of 
powdered  muriate  of  ammonia  and  quicklime,  pure  gaseous 
ammonia  is  evolved,  which  is  very  rapidly  absorbed  by  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  480  times  its  volume  ; the  bulk  of 
the  water  is  increased,  and  its  specific  gravity  diminished,  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  having  a specific  gravity 
of  0*875  at  50°  ; so  that  the  strength  of  liquid  ammonia  may 
be  said  to  be  inversely  as  its  specific  gravity. 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  Sir  H.  Davyh  will  often 


1 Klemeuts  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  p,  268. 
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be  found  of  use  to  the  pharmaceutical  chemist : it  shows  the 
weight  of  pure  ammonia  contained  iii  iOO  parts  of  the  solution, 
at  different  specific  gravities  : — 


100  parts  of 
Sp.  Gr. 

Of  Ammonia. 

100  parts  of 
Sp.  Gr. 

Of  Ammonia. 

•8750 

32-50 

•9435 

14-53 

•8875 

29-25 

•9476 

13-46 

•9000 

26-00 

•9513 

B 

12-40 

•9054 

^ IS  - 

25-37 

•9545 

. 3 - 

11-56 

•9166 

r "S  1 

22-07 

•9573 

o 

10-82 

•9255 

19-54 

•9597 

u 

10-17 

•9326 

17-52 

•9619 

9-60 

•9385 

15-88 

•9692 

9-50 

Ammonia  is  a compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  in  the 
proportions  of  3 of  the  former  to  14  of  the  latter  : its  equi- 
valent number  is  17. 

In  medicine,  liquor  ammonicB  is  employed  as  a powerful 
stimulus : internally,  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a drachm,  considerably  diluted,  and  is  useful  as  a 
nervous  stimulant  in  certain  paralytic  affections,  and  in  those 
cases  of  indistinct  vision  and  noise  in  the  ears  to  which  nervous 
persons  are  subject,  and  which  sometimes  appear  connected  with 
debilitated  digestive  powers.  Faintness  and  giddiness  are  also 
frequently  immediately  relieved  by  a due  dose  of  ammonia ; 
and  in  heartburn  and  acidity  in  the  stomach  and  primcB  vice,  it 
is  effective,  not  merely  as  a stimulant,  but  also  as  neutralising 
the  irritating  acid  matter.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  conve- 
niently given  with  small  doses  of  bitters,  and  occasionally  with 
a little  magnesia,  as  in  the  following  formula  : in  all  these 
cases,  however,  preparations  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  are 
usually  substituted  for  the  pure  alkali : — ■ 

R Liquoris  Ammoniae, 

Tinctur.  Cardam.  compos. 

Tinctur.  Gentiauae  compos,  aa  f 3ss. 

Mistur.  Camphor®,  f^iss. 

M.  fiat  haustus. 

In  pyrosis  or  water-brash,  ammonia  with  small  doses  of 
opium  is  of  service,  and  in  a variety  of  spasmodic  disorders, 
similar  combinations,  with  ether,  may  be  resorted  to ; they  also 
prove  diaphoretic. 

As  a nasal  stimulant,  liquid  ammonia  is  used  for  the  relief 
of  headach,  laintness,  and  vertigo ; a piece  of  rag  moistened 
with  it,  and  a{)plied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  in  cases  of 
spasmodic  pains  of  that  viscus ; to  the  throat  externally,  in 
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the  varieties  of  inflammatory  sore  throat ; or  to  the  joints  in 
rheumatic  affections,  is  a remedy  often  useful ; but  in  such 
cases  combinations  of  ammonia  with  oily  substances  are  usually 
to  be  preferred. 


Liquor  Ammonice  Acetatis.  Solution  of  Acetate  of 

Ammonia. 


R Ammonia;  Subcarbonatis  uncias 
duas, 

Acidi  Acetici  diluti  octarios  qua- 
tuor,  vel  quantum  satis  sit ; 

Ammonia;  Subcarbonati  adjice  Aci- 
dum,  donee  bullul®  non  amplids  exci- 
tentur,  et  misce. 


Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia, 
two  ounces, 

Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  four 
pints,  or  a sufficient  quantity  ; 

Add  the  Acid  to  the  Subcarbonate 
of  Ammonia  until  it  ceases  to  excite 
effervescence,  and  mix. 


Four  pints  of  distilled  vinegar  of  the  usual  strength  (specific 
gravity  1-009)  require  about  7 drachms  of  the  recently  pre- 
pared subcarbonate  of  ammonia  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  their 
saturation,  but  the  strength  of  the  distilled  vinegar  and  the 
composition  of  the  subcarbonate,  are  both  liable  to  vary,  so 
that  the  best  method  of  proceeding  consists  in  adding  the  sub- 
carbonate to  the  distilled  vinegar,  till  the  tests  of  turmeric  and 
litmus  show  that  it  is  neutralised.  The  solution  thus  prepared 
is  generally  of  a brownish  tint,  but  it  may  be  rendered  colour- 
less and  pellucid  by  filtering  it  through  a little  well-burned  and 
recently- poAvdered  charcoal.  If  at  first  exactly  neutral,  it  is 
apt  to  become  slightly  alkaline  by  keeping,  in  consequence  of 
the  escape  of  a little  carbonic  acid. 

Acetate  of  ammonia  is  very  difficult  of  cr)^stallisation,  and 
extremely  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water.  In  its  dry  state 
it  should  consist,  according  to  theory,  of — 


1 proportional  of  Acetic  Acid = 51 

1 Ammonia 17 


68 

The  solution  of  this  salt,  as  above  directed,  has  long  been 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  as 
a diaphoretic  febrifuge,  and  though  in  itself  not  very  active,  it 
is  usefully  conjoined  with  other  diaphoretics.  The  dose  of  the 
above  solution  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  syrup  of  poppies,  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  antimonials,  &c.  The  following  is  a 
good  night  draught  lor  allaying  the  restlessness  and  irritation 
that  often  attends  a common  catarrh  : — 
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R Liq.  Ammonia!  Acetatis, 

Mistur.  Camphorae,  aa  f 3vj. 

Syrup.  Papaveris  f3j. 

Vini  Antimon.  Tart,  min,  xx. 

M.  ft.  haustus  hor.  s.  s. 

Liquor  ammoniae  acetatis  is  also  used  externally,  as  a dis- 
cutient  and  stimulant ; it  is  an  excellent  application  in  common 
'Cases  of  mumps  ; it  should  be  applied  hot  upon  a flannel.  As 
a collyrium  in  opacity  of  the  cornea,  Boerhaave  long  ago 
recommended  it  diluted  with  its  bulk  of  water  and  dropped 
into  the  eye.  In  chronic  ophthalmia  the  following  is  a useful 
application 

R Liq. 'Ammon,  Acet.  f^ss. 

Aquae  Rosae  f^iijss. 

Tinctur.  Opii  f3j. 

M.  ft.  collyr. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson  recommends  it  as  a lotion  in  porrigo 
affecting  the  scalp. 

Like  many  other  diaphoretics,  if  its  operation  be  not  aided 
by  external  warmth,  it  is  apt  to  act  by  the  kidneys,  and,  in 
some  cases,  it  proves  considerably  diuretic. 


Liquor  %dmmoni(jR  Subcar- 
bonatis. 


Solution  of  Subcarbonate 
of  Ammonia. 


R Ammoniao  Subcarbonaiis  uncias 
quatuor, 

Aquae  destillafae  octarium  ; 

Liqua  Ammoniae  Subcarbonatem  in 
Aqua,  et  per  chartam  cola. 


Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia, 
four  ounces. 

Distilled  Water,  a pint; 

Dissolve  the  Subcarbonate  of  Am- 
monia in  the  Water,  and  filter  through 
paper. 


Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  requires  about  4 times  its  weight 
of  cold  water  for  solution,  so  that  the  above  is  a saturated 
solution  of  the  salt ; it  is  better,  however,  to  direct  the  solution 
to  be  made  at  the  time  it  is  required  for  use,  than  to  rely  upon 
the  strength  of  that  which  has  been  long  prepared  : the  above 
formula  might  indeed  have  been  omitted  without  any  incon- 
venience. 


s 
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PREPARATIONS  OF  POTASSA. 


Liquor  Potasses. 

R PotassBB  Subcarbonatis  libram, 

Calais  recentis  libratn.  dimidlam, 

Aquae  destillatae  ferventis  cougium ; 

Liqua  Potassam  in  Aquae  octariis 
duobus.  Calci  adjice  Aquae  quod  re- 
liquum  est.  Liquores  calentes  inter  se 
misce ; turn  sepone  in  vase  clause,  et, 
postquam  refrixerint,  per  pannum  gos- 
sipinum  cola. 

Si  Acidum  dilutum  quodlibet  instil- 
latum  bullidas  excitet,  plus  Calcis  ad- 
jicere  oportebit,  et  iterum  colare. 

Hujus  Liquoris  octarius  pendere  de- 
bet uncias  sedecim. 


Solution  of  Potassa. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potassa,  a 
pound. 

Fresh  Lime,  half  a pound, 
Boiling  distilled  Water,  a 
gallon ; 

Dissolve  the  Subcarbonate  of  Potassa 
in  two  pints  of  the  Water.  Add  the  re- 
maining Water  to  the  Lime.  Mix  the 
hot  liquors  together ; then  set  the  mix- 
ture by  in  a covered  vessel,  and  after  it 
has  cooled,  tilter  the  solution  through  a 
cotton,  strainer. 

If  effervescence  be  excited  by  drop- 
ping any  diluted  acid  into  the  solution, 
more  Lime  must  be  added,  and  the  so- 
lution again  strained. 

A pint  of  this  solution  ought  to  weigh 
sixteen  ounces. 


In  this  process  the  lime  becomes  converted  into  carbonate 
of  lime  at  the  expense  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  subcarbonate 
of  potassa,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  pure  potassa  is  obtained  : 
the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  is  rejected.  The  “ Liquor 
Potassae”  thus  procured  is  sufficiently  pure  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  required  in  medicine  and  pharmacy;  but  it 
always  retains  a little  carbonic  acid,  and  portions  of  other 
foreign  substances.  When  the  pint  measure  weighs  16  ounces 
troy,  the  specific  gravity  is  1056. 

Liquor  potassae  should  be  clear  and  colourless;  its  taste  is 
acrid,  and  it  rapidly  destroys  the  texture  of  the  greater  number 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  changes  most  of  the 
vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  the  yellows  to  brown;  it  dis- 
solves gums,  resins,  and  extractive  matters,  and  readily  com- 
bines with  fats  and  oils,  rendering  them  soluble  in  water  ; it  is, 
therefore,  powerfully  detergent. 

In  doses  of  from  10  to  40  or  50  drops,  this  solution  of  po- 
tassa is  used  as  an  antacid,  and  as  a lithontriptic  in  cases  of 
uric  diathesis;  in  all  these  cases,  however,  the  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  is  usually  to  be  preferred.  There  are  many  cutaneous 
disorders  which  appear  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  acid 
matter  in  the  stomach  and  primcB  vice,  and  these  are  often 
relieved  or  cured  by  the  administration  of  this  remedy ; but 
here  also  the  subcarbonate  is  equally  effectual,  and  less  liable 
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to  disagree  and  nauseate : subcarbonate  of  magnesia  is  per- 
haps, in  such  cases,  preferable  to  either.  As  uric  acid  is 
soluble  in  caustic,  but  not  in  carbonated  potassa,  the  former 
has  on  that  account  been  regarded  as  the  most  chemical  and. 
effectual  remedy  in  cases  of  red  gravel ; but  this  reasoning  is 
inapplicable,  since  the  potassa  can  never  reach  the  kidneys  in 
its  caustic  state  : indeed,  the  beneficial  effects  of  alkaline 
remedies  do  not  depend  upon  direct  or  actual  solvent  power, 
but  upon  some  more  recondite  effect  produced  upon  the  primce 
vice,  by  which  the  secretion  of  excess  of  uric  acid  is  indirectly 
obviated.  There  are,  however,  instances  in  which  liquor 
potassce  seems  more  effective  than  any  other  alkaline  remedy 
in  the  cure  of  uric  sand,  so  that  it  should  not  be  rejected  as  a 
lithontriptic  : in  such  cases,  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
may  be  given  thrice  daily  in  milk,  or  in  sweetened  barley- 
water  ; or,  if  the  case  require  it,  in ’'any  proper  bitter  infusion, 
such  as  cold  chamomile  tea,  or  compound  infusion  of  gentian. 

Large  doses  of  caustic  potassa  have  been  tried  without  suc- 
cess in  tic  douloureux. 

Diluted  solution  of  potassa,  in  the  proportion,  for  instance, 
of  two  drachms  of  liquor  potassai  to  eight  ounces  of  rose 
water,  is  a celebrated  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  venereal 
contagion.  Soap  and  water,  however,  is  equally  effective,  and 
less  liable  to  be  misused. 


Liquor  Potassce  Suhcar- 
honatis. 

R Potassae  Subcarbonatis  libram, 

Aqiiaa',  destillatas  fluiduncias  duo- 
decim ; 

Liqua  Potassae  Subcarbonatem  in 
Aqua,  et  per  chartam  cola. 


Solution  of  Subcarbonate 
of  Potassa. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potassa,  a 
pound. 

Distilled  water,  twelve  fluid- 
ounces. 

Dissolve  the  Subcarbonate  of  Po- 
tassa in  the  Water,  and  filter  the  so- 
lution through  paper. 


This  is  a convenient  form  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa  for 
internal  administration,  but  it  has  been  almost  superseded  by 
the  carbonate  of  potassa,  in  consequence  of  its  nauseous 
flavour,  hrom  ten  minims  to  a drachm  may  be  given  for  a 
dose,  as  an  antacid  and  lithontriptic,  and  barley-water  is  a 
good  vehicle  for  it : it  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  ex- 
temporaneous soaps,  as  in  the  following  formula,  which  is  often 
effectual  in  allaying  uric  irritation  : — 

s2 
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R Olei  Amygdalas  f3j. 

Liquor.  Potassee  Subcavbon.  f3ss. 

Aqu8B  Mentha:, 

Destillat.  aaf3vj. 

M.  ft.  haustus  bis  die  sumendus. 

Where  a course  of  alkaline  remedies  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  the  carbonates  of  soda 
will  generally  be  found  preferable  to  those  of  potassa ; but 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  latter  are  most  effectual,  and  in 
which  a decided  advantage  is  gained  by  substituting  potassa 
for  soda,  so  that  the  circumstance  of  a patient  having  used 
soda  without  much  benefit,  should  not  always  prevent  the 
trial  of  potassa. 


Potassa  cum  Calce. 


Potassa  with  Lime. 


R Liquoris  Potassse  octarios  tres, 

Calcis  recentis  libram ; 

Decoque  Liquorem  Potassse  ad 
octarium;  dein  adjice  Calcem,  atFusa, 
aqua  resolutam,  et  diligenter  misce. 


Take  of  Solution  of  potassa,  three 
pints. 

Fresh  Lime,  a pound  ; 

Boil  down  the  Solution  of  Potassa 
to  one  pint,  then  add  the  Lime,  pre- 
viously slaked  by  the  addition  of  water, 
and  mix  them  thoroughly  together. 


Pure  potassa  is  a very  unmanageable  escharotic  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facility  with  which  it  deliquesces,  and  the  object 
of  the  above  formula  is  to  obviate  this,  and  probably,  at  the 
same  time,  to  render  it  milder  in  its  operation  : the  “ potassa 
cum  calce”  is,  however,  a very  inconvenient  application,  and 
one  which  is  rarely  employed.  It  should  be  preserved  out  of 
the  contact  of  air. 


Potassa  Fiisa. 


Fused  Potassa. 


R Liquoris  Potassa  congium  ; 

Aquam  in  vase  ferreo  nitido  ad 
ignem  consume,  donee,  ebullitione 
finita,  Potassa  liquefiat : hanc  super 
laminam  ferream  effunde  in  formas 
idoneas. 


Take  of  Solution  of  Potassa,  a gallon ; 

0 

Evaporate  the  Water  in  a clean 
iron  vessel  over  the  fire,  until  the 
ebullition  ceases,  and  the  Potassa  lique- 
fies; pour  it  out  upon  an  iron  plate, 
in  pieces  of  proper  forms. 


The  most  convenient  form  of  this  preparation,  is  that  of 
cylinders  or  sticks,  and  thus  it  is  usually  found  in  commerce, 
having  been  cast  in  proper  moulds.  As  above  obtained, 
potassa  fusa  is  an  impure  hydrated  oxide  of  potassium.  It 
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may  be  to  a great  extent  purified  by  digesting  it  in  alcohol, 
pouring  ofFthe  alcoholic  solution  from  the  remaining  insoluble 
impurities,  evaporating  it  to  dryness,  and  afterwards  fusing  the 
residue  at  a red  heat  in  a crucible  or  basin  of  pure  silver.  It 
is  then  obtained  in  the  form  of  a grey  brittle  substance,  com- 
posed of — 

1 proportional  of  Potassium  ....  “ 40*  70 '2 

1 Oxygen  ~ 8*  14' 0 

1 Water  = 9-  15-8 

57  100 

The  number  48,  therefore,  is  the  equivalent  of  dry  pro- 
toxide of  potassium.  There  is  also  a peroxide  of  potassium 
composed  of — 


1 proportional  of  Potassium  = 40 

3 Oxygen 8 X 3 = 24 


64 

which,  when  put  into  water,  loses  oxygen,  and  reverts  to  the 
state  of  protoxide  ; a portion  of  this  peroxide  is  generally 
contained  in  the  fused  potassa  of  commerce,  which,  in  that 
case,  evolves  oxygen  when  put  into  water. 

Fused  potassa  is  commonly  of  a dingy  grey  or  green  colour. 
Exposed  to  air,  it  absorbs  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  rapidly 
deliquesces.  It  is  soluble  in  about  its  own  Aveight  of  Avater, 
and  in  consequence  of  containing  a portion  of  the  peroxide  of 
potassium,  it  evolves  oxygen  gas  during  its  solution.  It  is 
extremely  corrosive,  and  Avhen  applied  to  the  skin  or  flesh,  it 
kills  the  part  and  then  combines  Avith  it,  forming  a kind  of 
soapy  compound ; hence  its  employment  in  surgery  as  a 
pOAverful  caustic. 

For  internal  use  it  is  prescribed  in  solution  under' the  more 
convenient  form  of  liquor  potasses. 


Potasses  Acetas. 

R PotassBB  Subcarbonatis  libram, 

Acicli  Acetic!  fortioris  octarios 
duos, 

Aquae  dcstillatoe  ferventis  octarios 
duos ; 

Acidum  cum  Aqua  prids  commixtum 
Potassao  bubcacbonati  adjice,  donee 


Acetate  of  Potassa. 

Take  of  Subcai-bonate  of  Potassa,  a 
pound. 

Strong  Acetic  Acid,  two  pints, 

Boiling  distilled  Water,  two 
pints ; 

Having  first  mixed  the  Acid  and 
Water,  add  it^to  the  Subcarbonate  of 
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bullulBB  non  ampliiis  excltentur,  et  cola. 
Xiicjiiorem  primS  in  baliieo  aqiioso  con- 
sume donee  cessaverit  ebullifio.  Dein 
calori  gradatim  aucto  expone,  et  iterum 
consume  donee  pellicula  supernatet; 
pelliculam  ablatam  super  chartam  bibu- 
1am  exsicca.  Iterum  et  saepius  con- 
sumatur  liquor,  et  pelliculam  eodem 
modo  aufer  et  exsicca. 


Potassa,  till  it  ceases  to  excite  effer- 
vescence, aud  filter ; evaporate  the 
liquor  in  a water-bath  until  ebullition 
ceases.  Then  expose  it  to  a heat  gra- 
dually increased,  and  again  evaporate 
until  a pellicle  appears  on  the  surface  ; 
remove  this  pellicle,  and  dry  it  on  bibu- 
lous paper.  Continue  the  evaporation 
of  the  liquor,  and  remove  and  dry  the 
pellicles  in  the  same  manner. 


This  is  the  arcanum  tartari,  sal  diureticum,  furtarus  rege- 
neratus,  and  sal  essentiale  vini,  of  the  older  pharmaceutical 
■writers.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  acetate  of 
potassa  white,  and  the  variations  in  the  formulae  of  the  dif- 
ferent Pharmacopoeice  seem  chiefly  directed  to  this  object. 
In  the  above  process  the  alkaline  carbonate  is  decomposed  by 
the  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  of  the  acetate  thus  obtained 
carefully  evaporated  till  pellicles  begin  to  form  upon  it ; these 
swell  up,  and  may  be  conveniently  removed  by  a skimmer, 
and  dried  in  a moderate  heat  upon  bibulous  paper.  The  salt 
thus  procured  is  white,  and  in  the  form  of  light  spongy  masses. 

As  it  generally  occurs  in  commerce  it  is  flaky  or  lamellar, 
having  been  fused  and  slowly  cooled,  hence  the  term  terra 
foliaia  tartari  formerly  applied  to  it.  It  has  a pungent  saline 
taste,  diffusing  a peculiar  warmth  over  the  palate ; is  uncrys- 
tallisable,  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ; 
the  former  taking  up  its  own  weight,  and  the  latter  about  half 
its  weight  of  the  foliated  salt.  By  exposure  to  a red  heat  it  is 
resolved  into  cai'bonate  of  potassa,  in  consequence  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  acetic  acid  at  that  temperature.  It  con- 
sists of — 


1 proportional  of  Acetic  Acid 50 51 

1 Potassa 48 49 


98  100 

This  is  an  unimportant  article,  and  as  it  is  always  adminis- 
tered in  solution,  it  might  have  been  left  to  extemporaneous 
prescription.  Without  adjuncts  it  is  not  effective  as  a diu- 
retic ; as  a diaphoretic  it  ranks  with  citrate  of  potassa.  It  is 
given  in  doses  of  from  20  to  GO  grains,  generally  dissolved  in 
some  of  the  aromatic  distilled  waters  or  bitter  infusions,  and 
assistant  to  diuretics,  as  in  the  following  formula.  In  doses 
of  four  to  six  drachms  it  is  said  to  be  aperient,  but  as  such  is 
never  administered  : — 
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R Potass®  Acetatis  Jss. 

Infusi  Quassi®, 

Aq.  Cinuamoraij  Aa  f3vj, 

Aceti  Scill®, 

Spiritfls  Aitheris  Nitrici,  aa  f 3ss, 
M.  fiat  haustus  ter  in  die  capiendus. 


PotasscB  Carhonas, 

R Liquoris  Potass®  Subcarbonatis 
congium ; 

Acidum  i carbonicum  per  Liquorem 
Potass®  subcarbonatis  in  vase  idoneo 
transmitte  ad  plenara  saturationem, 
et  cola.  Vaporet  liquor  colatus  ut 
fiant  crystalli,  cavendo  ne  calor  gra- 
dum  120™“'"  escedat.  Has,  efiuso 
liquore,  super  chartam  bibulam  ex- 
sicca. 

Acidum  carbonicum  facillime  ob- 
tinetur  e Marmore  albo  et  Acido  sul- 
pburico  dilutp. 


Carbonate  of  Potassa. 

Take  of  Solution  of  Subcarbonate  of 
Potassa,  a gallon ; 

Put  the  Solution  of  Subcarbonate 
of  Potassa  into  a convenient  vessel; 
pass  a current  of  carbonic  acid  through 
it  imtil  it  is  completely  saturated,  and 
strain  it.  Let  the  strained  solution 
be  evaporated,  so  that  crystals  may 
form,  taking  care  that  its  temperature 
does  not  exceed  120°.  Having  poured 
off  the  solution,  dry  the  crystals  on 
bibulous  paper. 

Carbonic  Acid,  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained from  white  Marble  and  diluted 
sulphuric  Acid. 


These  directions  for  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
(properly  bicarbonate)  are  a considerable  improvement  upon 
the  process  of  the  former  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  was  inconveniently  and  expensively  derived  from 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Different  modifications  of  apparatus 
are  employed  for  the  saturation  of  the  alkaline  solution ; per- 
haps the  simplest  consists  in  two  air-tight  vessels  of  cast  iron, 
in  one  of  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  generated  by  the  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  finely  pounded  marble,  and 
conveyed  by  a tube  into  the  solution  of  the  subcarbonate  con- 
tained in  the  other  vessel.  Both  these  vessels  should  be  fitted 
with  agitators ; the  one  for  stirring  the  marble  and  acid,  and 
the  other  for  keeping  the  alkaline  solution  in  motion  whilst 
absorbing  the  carbonic  acid. 

By  some  oversight  the  College  has  directed  too  strong  a 
solution  of  subcarbonate,  the  liquor  potassa  subcarbonatis  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  requiring  to  be  diluted  with  about  four 
parts  of  water  ; otherwise  sesquicarbonate  and  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  being  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  carbonate 
(subcarbonate  of  the  Pharmacopoeia),  those  salts  are  incon- 
veniently precipitated  during  the  process. 
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A pound  of  subcavbonate  of  potassa  dissolved  in  five 
pounds  of  water,  will  require  the  carbonic  acid  of  about  half  a 
pound  of  powdered  marble  evolved  by  half  a pound  of  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  five  times  its  Aveight  of  water.  In 
adopting  these  proportions  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  very 
little  loss  of  carbonic  acid. 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa  has  a slightly  alkaline  taste  and 
acts  feebly  upon  vegetable  colours ; it  is  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  soluble  in  about  four  parts  of  water  at  60°.  When 
this  solution  is  boiled,  one-fourth  of  the  Avhole  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  salt  is  dissipated,  and  a compound  of  carbonic 
acid  and  potassa,  composed  of  one  proportional  of  potassa 
and  one  and  a half  of  carbonic  acid,  remains  in  solution,  to 
which  the  term  sesquicarbonate  of  potassa  may  be  applied : 
hence  the  requisite  caution  as  to  temperature  in  evaporating 
the  solution  so  as  to  obtain  crystals.  The  composition  of 
the  bicarbonate  is  as  its  name  imports,  two  proportionals  of 
carbonic  acid  and  one  of  potassa,  but  the  crystals  include 
one  proportional  of  water,  and  are,  therefore,  composed  as 


follows ; — 

2 proportionals  of  Carbonic  Acid 22X2  = 44 

1 Potassa = 48 

1 — W ater = 9 

101 


This  salt  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antacid  in  preference  to 
the  subcarbonate,  in  consequence  of  its  less  nauseous  taste, 
and  of  its  agreeing  better  w'ith  the  stomach,  so  that  it  may  be 
longer  persevered  in,  and  administered,  if  requisite,  in  larger 
doses.  It  is  very  efficacious  in  correcting  that  state  of  the 
secretion  of  urine  attended  by  excess  of  uric  acid.  Where 
there  is  considerable  acidity  upon  the  stomach  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  is  sometimes  an  objection  to  it,  but  this  rarely 
occurs.  It  may  be  administered  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  grains  dissolved  in  any  aromatic  water,  or  mild  bitter 
infusion.  2 drachms  have  been  taken  three  times  daily,  for 
tAvo  months,  Avithout  any  bad  effect ; in  these  large  doses  it 
generally  proves  evidently  diuretic,  and  sometimes  nauseates. 
When  it  occasions  a Avhite  deposite  in,  or  film  upon  the 
urine,  the  dose  should  be  diminished  or  discontinued,  till  that 
effect  ceases.  Like  other  alkaline  remedies,  this  is  merely  a 
palliative  in  that  kind  of  dyspepsia  Avhich  is  attended  by  the 
abundant  production  of  acid  in  the  stomach ; in  such  cases 
it  should  be  combined  Avith  bitters.  The  following  are  for- 
mulae for  its  exhibition  : — 
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In  nephritic  cases ; — 

R Potass®  Carbonatis,  gr.  xv. 

Mistur.  Amygdalffl 

Tinct.  Cardans,  compos,  f3ss. 

M.  fiat  haustus  ter  die  sumendus. 

In  acid  dyspepsia ; — 

R Potass®  Carbonatis  9j, 

Infos.  Gentian®  compos. 

Aqu®  Piment®,  aa  fS^j- 
Tinctur.  Rhei  f 3j. 

M.  fiat  haustus  meridie  et  hori  somni  sumendus. 


Potasses  Subcarbonas. 

R Potass®  impur®  contrit®  [libras 
tres, 

Aqu®  ferventis  octarios  tres  cum 
semisse ; 

Liqua  Potassam  in  Aqua,  et  cola ; 
turn  in  vas  ferreum  nitidum  effunde, 
et  Aquam  lento  igne  consume,  ut 
spissescat  Liquor  ; dein,  igne  subducto, 
spatha  ferrea  assidue  move,  donee  Sal 
in  grana  parvula  abeat. 

Potass®  Subcarbonas  pr®parari  po- 
test, eodem  modo,  ex  Tartaro,  quod 
prius  ustum  fuerit,  doneo  cinerei  sit 
coloris, 


Subcarbonate  of  Potassa. 

Take  of  impure[Potassa,  bruised,  three 
pounds. 

Boiling  Water,  three  pints 
and  a half; 

Dissolve  the  Potassa  in  the  Water, 
and  filter;  then  pour  the  solution  into 
a clean  iron  vessel,  and  evaporate  over 
a gentle  fire,  until  the  liquor  becomes 
thick  ; then,  having  removed  it  from 
the  fire,  stir  the  liquor  constantly  with 
an  iron  spatula  until  the  Salt  passes 
into  a granular  form. 

Subcarbonate  of  Potassa  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  from 
Tartar,  previously  burned  until  it  be- 
comes ash-coloured. 


The  salt  intended  to  result  from  the  above  process,  consists, 
in  its  dry  state,  of — 

1 proportional  of  Potassa  = 48  68-5 

1 Carbonic  Acid  . . = 22 31*5 


70  100 

Notwithstanding  its  alkaline  properties,  therefore,  it  ought 
to  be  termed  carbonate  of  potassa. 

When  impure  potassa,  or  pearlash,  is  acted  upon  by  boiling 
water,  other  saline  substances  are  apt  to  be  taken  up  along 
wuth  the  subcarbonate  ; a preferable  process,  therefore,  as 
above  suggested  (p.  175),  consists  in  pouring  upon  it  its 
weight  ol  cold  water,  and  after  a few  hours  filtering  off  the 
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solution  through  a clean  linen  bag ; in  this  way,  supposing 
the  pearlash  to  be  of  ordinary  composition  and  purity,  little 
else  than  the  subcarbonate  will  be  left  upon  evaporation,  and 
at  all  events  the  salt  obtained  will  be  sufficiently  pure  for 
medical  use.  Where  a perfectly  pure  subcarbonate  of  potassa 
is  required  for  any  particular  purpose,  it  may  be  best  obtained 
by  exposing  the  crystallised  bicarbonate  to  a red  heat. 

Subcarbonate  of  potassa  as  it  is  generally  found  in  the 
shops,  is  in  the  form  of  a white  granular  powder,  very  deli- 
quescent, nauseously  alkaline  to  the  taste,  and  acting  upon 
vegetable  coloured  infusions  in  the  manner  of  the  pure  alkali; 
exposed  to  a dull  red  heat  it  loses  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
water,  but  retains  its  carbonic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  its  own 
weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  prin- 
cipal use  is  in  the  preparation  of  saline  draughts,  twenty  grains 
saturating  about  half  a fluidounce  of  lemon  juice  ; and  in  the 
formation  of  the  liquor  potasses  subcarbonatis. 


Potasses  Sulphas. 

Jx  Satis  qui  restat  post  destillationem 
Acidi  nitrici  libras  duas, 

Aquas  ferventis  congios  duos ; 

Misce,  ut  liquetur  Sal ; turn  adjice 
Potassae  Subcarbonatis  quod  satis  sit 
ad  Acidum  saturandum.  Dein  coque, 
donee  pellicula  supernatet,  et,  ubi  cola- 
veris,  sepone,  ut  fiant  crystalli.  Has, 
elfuso  liquore,  super  chartam  bibulam 
exsicca. 


Sulphate  of  Potassa. 

Take  of  the  Salt  which  remains  after 
tlie  distillation  of  nitric 
Acid,  two  pounds, 

Boiling  Water,  two  gallons  ; 

Mix,  so  that  tlie  Salt  may  be  dis- 
solved, and  add  as  much  Subcar- 
bonate of  Potassa  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  Acid.  Then  boil  tho 
solution  until  a pellicle  forms  upon 
its  surface,  and  after  straining  it,  set 
it  by,  that  crystals  may  form  in  it. 
Having  poured  off  the  solution,  dry 
the  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper. 


The  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid 
is  chiefly  bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  in  the  above  formula  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  directed  to  be  saturated  by  potassa, 
so  that  the  whole  may  be  rendered  neutral.  The  composition 
and  uses  of  this  salt  have  already  been  pointed  out  (p.  173). 
In  regard  to  the  above  formula,  Mr.  Phillips  remarks,  “ that 
the  most  economical  mode  of  procuring  sulphate  from  bi- 
sulphate of  potassa,  is  to  saturate  the  excess  of  acid  with  lime, 
for  sulphate  of  potassa  is  of  less  value  than  subcarbonate 
but  this  would  render  the  process  more  troublesome  in  re- 
spect to  the  separation  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  saving 
would  be  trifling. 
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By  the  old  pharmaceutical  writers  this  salt  was  designated 
arcanum  diiplicatum,  and  sal  de  duohus. 

Sulphate  of  potassa,  in  consequence  of  its  difficult  solubility, 
is  not  much  prescribed  ; combined  with  rhubarb  it  forms  an 
excellent  deobstruent  purge  for  children  in  doses  of  from  10 
to  30  or  40  grains,  with  5 to  10  grains  of  rhubarb, 


Potasses  SupersuIpJias.  Supersulphate  of  Potassa. 


R Sails  qui  restat  post  desfillationem 
•Acidi  nitrici  libras  duas. 

Aquae  ferventis  octarios  quatnor ; 

Misce  ut  liquetur  Sal,  et  cola.  Dein 
coque  ad  dimidium,  et  sepone,  ut  fiant 
crystalli.  Has,  etfuso  liquore,  super 
ebartam  bibulam  exsicca. 


Take  of  the  Salt  which  remains  after 
the  distillation  of  iiitric 
Acid,  two  pounds. 

Boiling  Water,  four  pints  j 

Mix,  so]  that  the  Salt  may  be  dis* 
solved,  and  filter ; then  boil  down  to 
one  half,  and  set  aside  that  crystals 
may  form.  Having  poured  off  the 
liquor,  dry  them  upon  bibulous  paper. 


In  the  directions  above  given  for  the  preparation  of  nitric 
acid,  two  proportionals  of  sulphuric  acid  are  employed  for  the 
decomposition  of  one  proportional  of  nitrate  of  potassa ; we 
find  accordingly  that  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distilla- 
tion, is  a compound  of  one  proportional  of  potassa  and  two 
of  sulphuric  acid;  that  is,  that  it  contains,  as  was  first  shown 
by  Dr.  Wollaston,  just  twice  as  much  acid  as  the  sulphate, 
and  is  properly  a bisulphate.  The  following  are  its  compo- 
nents, independent  of  water  of  crystallisation  : — 

2 proportionals  of  Sulphuric  Acid  . . 40x2=  80  ....  62 ‘5 
1 Potassa 48  ....  37  • 5 

128  100 

The  crystals  contain  between  12  and  13  per  cent,  of  water. 

This  salt  is  very  sour,  and  much  more  soluble  than  the  sul- 
phate; one  part  requiring  only  two  of  water  at  60°,  and  less 
than  an  equal  weight  at  212°  for  solution.  It  does  not  dis- 
solve in  alcohol.  Exposed  to  a red  heat  it  loses  its  excess  of 
acid  and  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  neutral  sulphate. 

This  salt  is  scarcely  ever  used,  for  in  doses  sufficient  to 
open  the  bowels  it  generally  gripes,  and  is  not  much  more 
active  than  the  sulphate.  Where  a sour  saline  remedy  of  this 
description  is  required,  it  is  easily  formed  by  the  addition  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  sulphate  of  potassa.  Sulphate  of 
soda  may  be  given  in  the  same  way,  but  the  larger  quantity 
of  water  contained  in  the  crystals  of  that  salt  renders  a larger 
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dose  necessary.  In  dyspepsia  attended  by  a torpid  state  of 
bowels  and  loss  of  appetite,  the  following  may  be  given  daily 
at  noon ; — 


R Infus.  Rosae  compos,  f 3xiv. 
Potassoe  Sulphatis  9ij. 

Tinct.  Gentian®  compos,  f 3j. 
Acid  Sulphur,  dilut.  minim,  xv. 
M.  fiathaustus. 


Potassce  Tartras. 

R Potass®  Subcarbonatis  uncias  sede- 
cira, 

Potass®  Supertartratis  libras  tres, 

Aqua  ferventis  congium ; 

Potass®  Subcarbonatem  in  Aqua 
liqua  ; turn  adjice  Potass®  Supertartra- 
tem  in  pulverem  tritam,  donee  bullul® 
non  amplius  excitentur.  Liqnorem 
per  chartam  cola;  dein  coque  donee 
pellicula  supematet,  et  sepone,  ut  fiant 
crystalli.  Has,  effuso  liquore,  super 
chartam  bibulam  exsicca. 


Tartrate  of  Potassa. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potassa,  six- 
teen ounces, 

Supertartrate  of  Potassa,  three 
pounds. 

Boiling  Water,  a gallon ; 

Dissolve  the  Subcarbonate  of  Po- 
tassa  in  the  Water ; then  gradu.ally  add 
the  pulverised  Supertartrate  of  Potassa, 
until  it  ceases  to  excite  effervescence  . 
Filter  the  solution  through  paper ; then 
boil  it  until  a pellicle  appears  upon  its 
surface,  and  set  it  by  that  crystals  may 
form.  Having  poured  off  the  solution, 
dry  the  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper. 


In  this  formula  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  of  po- 
tassa is  saturated  by  the  potassa  of  the  subcarbonate,  so  as  to 
form  a neutral  tartrate  of  potassa,  composed  of — 

1 proportional  of  Tartaric  Acid 67  58 ’25 

1 Potassa 48 41 '75 


115  100 

The  crystallised  salt  is  probably  anhydrous ; its  taste  is 
bitterish,  and  strongly  saline  ; it  is  somewhat  deliquescent, 
especially  as  it  is  usually  found  in  the  shops,  namely,  not 
crystallised  as  above  directed,  but  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
reduced  lo  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  2 parts  of  water  at  60“; 
it  also  dissolves  in  alcohol. 

This  salt  is  an  effective  aperient  in  doses  of  from  2 to  6 
drachms.  It  is  a good  adjunct  to  senna.  With  rhubarb  and 
aromatics  it  also  affords  a convenient  purgative,  rapid  in  its 
operation,  and  not  liable  to  gripe.  The  following  are  formulae 
of  this  kind  ; — 
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R Iiifiis.  Sennas  f5x. 

Potassoe  Tartratis  3ij. 

Tinctur.  Sennas  f3ij. 

M.  ft.  haustus  aperieus. 

R Pulv.  Rhei  3j. 

Potassa:  Tartratis  3j. 

Olei  Menthae  pip.  gutt.  iij. 

M.  fiat  pulvis. 

The  following  is  Klein’s  puMs  lenitimishypochondriacus : — 

R Flavedinis  Cort.  Aurant. 

Radicis  Rhei, 

Potassae  Tartratis,  aa  3ss. 

Olei  Cajeput.  gutt.  iij. 

M.  ft.  pulvis  pro  una  dosi. 

Tartrate  of  potassa  naay  be  obtained  in  the  process  for  pre- 
paring the  tartaric  acid  (see  Tartaric  Acid).  It  cannot  be 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  acids,  nearly  all  of  which  decom- 
pose it,  or  by  abstracting  a portion  of  the  potassa  convert  it 
into  supertartrate.  It  is  the  tartarus  tarfarisatus  and  tartarus 
solubilis  of  old  pharmacy. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  SODA. 


SodcB  Carhonas. 

R Sodse  Subcarhonatis  libram, 

Aquse  destillatae  octarios  tres ; 

Sodae  Subcarbonatem  in  Aqua  destil- 
lata  liqua.  Dein  Acidum  carbonicum 
per  liquorem  in  vase  idoneo  transmitte 
ad  plenam  saturationem,  et  sepone  ut 
fiant  crystalli.  Ciystallos  charta  bibula 
involutas  et  comprcssas  exsicca.  Con- 
sume liquorem  reliquum,  cavendo  ne 
calor  gradum  120""“"  excedat,  ut  iterum 
prodeant  crystalli.  Has  eodem  modo 
comprime  et  exsicca. 


Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  a 
pound, 

Distilled  Water,  three  pints ; 

Dissolve  the  Subcarbonate  of  Soda 
in  the  distilled  Water.  Then  having 
put  the  solution  into  a proper  vessel, 
pass  carbonic  Acid  into  it  until  the 
Soda  is  completely  saturated,  and  set 
it  by  that  crystals  may  form.  Wrap 
the  crystals  in  bibulous  paper  and  dry 
them  by  pressure.  Evaporate  the  re- 
maining liquor,  taking  care  that  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  120°,  that 
ciystals  may  again  form  in  it.  Press 
and  dry  these  in  the  same  manner. 


When  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  a solution  of  subcar- 
bonate of  soda  the  alkaline  base  combines  with  an  additional 
proportional  of  carbonic  acid,  and  small  crystals  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  are  formed,  which  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the 
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subcarbonate,  and  which,  exclusive  of  water  of  crystallisation, 
contain — 


1 proportional  of  Soda  =32 

2 — Carbonic  Acid  ...  22  X 2 =r  44 

76 

When  dried,  even  with  the  precautions  above  directed,  these 
crystals  effloresce  and  lose  a part  of  their  carbonic  acid,  so  that 
the  salt,  as  it  is  usually  found  in  the  shops,  under  the  name  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  is  intermediate  between  the  subcarbonate 
and  bicarbonate.  According  to  Mr.  Phillips,  it  consists  of — 

Carbonic  Acid  ..  39-76  or  3 proportionals  of  Carbonic  Acid  ...  22  x 3 = 66 

Soda 38-55  — 2 ■ Soda 32  x 2 = 64 

Water 21-69  — 4 Water 9 x 4 = 36 

100  166 

Independent  therefore  of  water,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  1 proportional  of  carbonate  of  soda  (subcarbonate 
of  the  Pharmacopceia)  and  i of  bicarbonate  of  soda  ; it  is, 
therefore,  a sesquicarhonate  of  soda. 

In  its  medical  uses  this  salt  corresponds  with  the  subcar- 
bonate, but  its  taste  is  less  alkaline  and  unpleasant,  and  it 
generally  is  less  disagreeable  to  the  stomach.  As  a lithon- 
triptic  in  cases  of  uric  gravel,  and  as  an  antacid,  it  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  40  or  50  grains,  dissolved  in 
water ; its  taste  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  as  it  occurs  in  soda  water,  which  is  an  agreeable 
and  effectual  form  of  this  remedy ; it  must,  however,  be  re- 
collected that  much  of  what  is  sold  in  London  under  the  name 
of  soda  water,  is  merely  water  highly  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  this,  though  an  agreeable  drink,  is  of  little 
medical  efficacy:  by  some  manufacturers  soda  water  is  very 
faithfully  prepared  of  single,  double,  and  treble  strength,  con- 
taining, in  the  half  pint  bottle,  half  a drachm,  one  drachm, 
and  one  drachm  and  a half  of  the  crystallised  subcarbonate, 
duly  supersaturated  with  carbonic  acid. 

The  sodaic  powders,  sold  as  a substitute  for  soda  water,  con- 
sist of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid  ; about  30  grains  of 
each  being  usually  put  up  in  separate  papers,  and  directed  to 
be  mixed  in  a half  pint  tumbler  of  water  : this  forms  an  agree- 
able effervescing  draught,  and  containing  tartrate  of  soda,  it  is 
slightly  aperient,  but  very  different  in  composition  and  effect 
from  genuine  soda  water. 

The  following  is  a good  remedy  in  common  cases  of  heart- 
burn ; it  may  be  taken  in  a small  wine-glass  full  of  water : — 
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R SodsB  Carbonatis, 

Magnesi®  Subcarbonatis, 

Pulver.  Flor.  Anthemid.  aa  gr.  x. , M. 

The  other  uses  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  judged  of  from 
■what  is  said  under  the  following  article,  and  from  the  general 
observations  upon  the  alkaline  remedies. 


Sodcs  Subcarbonas.  Subcarbonate  of  Soda. 


R Sod®  impur®  ia  pulverem  trit® 
libram, 

Aqu®  destlllat®  ferventis  octarios 
quatiior ; 

Coque  Sodam  in  Aqua  per  horam 
dimidiam,  et  cola.  H®c  vaporet  ad 
octarios  duos,  et  seponatur,  ut  fiant 
crystalli.  Liquorem  superstitem  rejice. 


Take  of  impure  Soda  reduced  to  powder, 
a pound, 

Boiling  distilled  Water,  four 
pints ; 

Boil  the  Soda  in  the  water  for  half 
an  hour,  and  strain  the  solution;  let 
it  evaporate  to  two  pints,  and  be  set 
by,  that  crystals  may  form.  Throw 
away  the  remaining  solution. 


Subcarbonate  of  soda  may  be  obtained,  as  above  directed, 
from  barilla,  kelp,  and  other  substances  containing  it  in  a more 
or  less  impure  state ; it  is,  however,  scarcely  ever  prepared  in 
the  pharmaceutical  laboratory,  being  manufactured  upon  a 
large  and  more  economical  scale,  and  to  be  purchased  in  the 
market  very  pure,  and  at  a comparatively  low  price  ; it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  re-crystallise  it  for  medical  use,  especially 
when  discoloured  by  oxide  of  iron. 

Subcarbonate  of  soda  forms  large  crystals,  the  primary  form 
of  which  is,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips^  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism  ; their  solubility  and  composition,  with  some  other  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  salt,  will  be  found  under  the  head 
“ Soda  Impura,”  in  the  list  of  Materia  Medica.  From  the 
statement  there  given,  it  appears  to  consist  of  1 proportional 
of  carbonic  acid  and  1 of  soda,  in  its  anhydrous  state;  and 
that  the  crystals  contain  10  proportionals  of  water:  it  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  termed,  in  strict  propriety,  carbonate,  and  not 
subcarbonate  of  soda. 

This  is  a very  useful  antacid  and  antilithic  remedy ; and 
where  it  is  required  to  persevere  for  a long  time  in  the  use  of 
alkaline  remedies,  it  appears  to  agree  better  with  the  stomach 
than  the  corresponding  salt  of  potassa.  About  30  grains  may 
be  given  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  almond 
mixture,  where  the  object  is  to  correct  the  red  sediment  of  the 


^ Traus.  of  Pharm.  p.  61. 
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urine  ; or  in  the  following  draught,  where  it  is  accompanied 
by  acidity  of  the  stomach,  flatulency,  and  other  dyspeptic 
symptoms. 

R Sod®  Subcarb.  9j. 

Infus.  Gentian®  compos. 

Aqu®Piment®,  safSvj. 

Tinctur.  Cardamomi  f3j.  M. 

Like  the  other  alkalies,  if  given  in  too  large  doses,  it  occa- 
sions a film  of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  or  a deposite 
of  white  sand  composed  of  it  and  of  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the 
urine : 2 drachms,  taken  in  the  morning  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  in  a large  cup  of  tea,  produced  a sensible  effect  in 
the  urine  voided  ten  minutes  afterwards,  and  in  two  hours  the 
urine  became  milky  and  alkaline. 

Large  doses  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  are  said  to  have  been 
of  use  in  tic  douloureux,  but  the  remedy  is  very  uncertain.  It 
has  gained  some  confidence  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  confer  upon  burnt  sponge  its  chief  effi- 
cacy ; but  there,  iodine  is  probably  the  beneficial  agent. 


BodcB  Subcarho)ias 
Exsiccata. 


Dried  Buhcarhonate  of 
Soda. 


R Sod®  Subcarbonatis  libram ; 

Sod®  Subcarbonati,  in  vase  ferreo 
nitido,  calorem  ferventem  adhibe,  donee 
penitus  exsiccetur ; eamque  simul  spa- 
tha  ferrea  assidue  move.  Deuique  in 
piilverem  tere. 


Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  a pound ; 

Apply  a boiling  heat  to  the  Sub- 
carbonate of  Soda  in  a clean  iron  ves- 
sel, and  stir  it  constantly  with  an  iron 
rod  until  it  becomes,  perfectly  dry. 
Lastly,  reduce  it  to  powder. 


It  appears  from  the  composition  of  crystallised  subcarbonate 
of  soda  already  given  (p.  203),  that  it  contains  in  that  state 
between  64  and  65  per  cent,  of  water,  the  whole  of  which  may 
be  expelled  at  a red  heat.  In  the  above  process  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  is  employed  to  dry  it,  which  occasions  a loss  of 
about  25  per  cent,  upon  the  salt.  In  this  dried  state,  subcar- 
bonate of  soda  is  conveniently  administered  in  pills,  combined 
with  bitter  extracts,  in  cases  of  dyspeptic  acidity,  as  in  the 
following  formula : — 

R Sod®  Subcarbonatis  e.xsiccata, 

Extract!  Rhei, 

Extract!  Authemidis,  aJ  9j. 

Fiat  massa  in  pilulas  xij.  diyidenda,  quarum  sumantur  du®  bis 
die. 
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The  following  are  Dr.  Beddoes’  lithontriptic  pills,  at  one 
time  much  celebrated  as  a remedy  for  stone  and  gravel;  and 
certainly  effectual,  where  they  do  not  disorder  the  stomach, 
in  preventing  the  formation  of  uric  sand  : — 

R Soda  Sabcarbon.  exsicc. 

Saponis  duri,  aa  3j. 

Misce  et  divide  in  pilalas  xxiv.  sumat  iij.  vel  iv.  omni  bihorio. 

The  following  is  an  antacid  stomachic  powder,  frequently 
taken  with  advantage  at  bed-time,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of 
too  much  meat  and  drink  upon  a gouty  or  dyspeptic  habit : — 

R Sodae  Subcarb.  exsiceat.  gr.  x. 

Magnes.  Carbon. 

Cretse  Preparatae,  aa  9j. 

Pidv.  Rad.  Calumbao  gr.  xv. 

Pulv.  Cinnamomi  gr.  v. 

M.  fiat  pulvis  hora  somni  sumendus  e c)'atho  aquae. 

Pills  containing  the  common  or  crystallised,  instead  of  the 
dried  subcarbonate  of  soda,  very  soon  crack  and  fall  to  pieces. 


Soda:  Sulphas. 


Sulphate  of  Soda. 


R Salis  qui  restat  post  destillationem 
■ Acidi  mnriatici  libras  duas, 

Aquae  ferventis  octarios  duos  cum 
semisse ; 

Liqua  Salem  in  Aqua ; turn  adjice 
paiilatim  Sodae  Subcarbonatis  quod 
satis  sit  ad  Acidum  saturandum. 
Decoque,  donee  pellicula  apparent, 
et,  ubi  colaveris,  sepone,  ut  fiant 
crystalli.  Has,  efFuso  liquore,  super 
chartam  bibidam  exsicca. 


Take  of  the  Salt  which  remains  after 
the  distillation  of  muriatic 
Acid,  two  pounds. 

Boiling  Water,  two  pints  and  a 
half; 

Dissolve  the  Salt  in  the  Water,  then 
add  gradually  as  much  Subcarbonate 
of  Soda  as  may  be  required  to  saturate 
the  Acid;  evaporate  the  solution  until 
a pellicle  appears  upon  its  surface,  filter 
it,  and  set  it  by  that  crystals  may  form. 
Having  poured  off' the  solution,  dry  the 
crystals  upon  bibulous  paper. 


It  has  already  been  stated  that  crystallised  sulphate  of  soda 
is  a compound  of — 

1 proportional  of  Sulphuric  Acid  — 40 

1 Soda = 32 

10 Water  , . 9 x 10“  90' 


' A saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  corked,  up  in  an  air-tight  phial,  very 
gradually  deposits  crystals,  at  first  perfectly  transparent,  but  which,  when  the 
supernatant  solution  crystallises,  as  it  does  on  exposure  to  air,  become  opaque, 
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and  the  theory  of  its  formation,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  common  salt,  has  been  explained  under  the  head  Mu- 
riatic Acid.”  In  the  dose  of  six  or  eight  drachms,  this  salt 
is  an  efficient  aperient,  but  its  taste  is  nauseously  saline ; and 
though  frequently  used  as  a domestic  medicine,  it  has  been 
superseded  by  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  practice. 


Soda  Tartarizata. 

R Soda)  Subcarbonatis  uticias  vi- 
ginti, 

Potassa)  Supertartratis  contritae 
libras  duas, 

Aquffi  ferventis  octarios  decern  ; 

Soda)  Subcarbonatem  iu  Aqua  liqua, 
et  adjice  paulatim  Potassae  Supertartra- 
tem.  Liquorem  per  chartam  cola ; 
turn  coque,  donee  pellicula  supernatet, 
et  sepone,  ut  fiant  crj’stalli.  Has, 
effuso  liquore,  super  chartam  bibulam 
exsicca. 


Tartarized  Soda. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  twenty 
ounces, 

Supertartrate  of  Potassa  in 
powder,  two  pounds. 

Boiling  W ater,  ten  pints ; 

Dissolve  the  Subcarbonate  of  Soda 
in  the  Water,  and  add  gradually  the 
Supertartrate  of  Potassa;  filter  the 
solution  through  paper ; then  evapo- 
rate it  until  a pellicle  forms  upon  its 
surface,  and  set  it  by  that  crystals  may 
form.  Having  poured  off  the  solution, 
dry  the  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper. 


This  is  a triple  salt  of  tartaric  acid,  soda,  and  potassa,  com- 
posed, according  to  Vauquelin,  of — 

54  Tartrate  of  Potassa. 

46  Tartrate  of  Soda. 


100 

These  proportions  closely  correspond  with  its  theoretical 
composition,  which,  independent  of  water  of  crystallisation, 


should  be — 

1 proportional  of  Tartrate  of  PotaSsa ~ 115 

1 Tartrate  of  Soda 99 


214 

The  crystallised  salt  includes  ten  proportionals  of  ivater. 
It  is  the  sal  rupellense  and  sal  Seignettii  of  old  Pharmaco- 
poeim,  having  been  lirst  introduced  as  an  aperient,  in  doses 
of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  by  M.  de  Seignette,  a 
surgeon  at  Rochelle,  who  for  a long  time  kept  its  composition 

These  crystals  are  extremely  hard  ; they  contain,  according  to  Mr.  Faraday,  equal 
weights  of  dry  sulphate  aud  of  water,  or 

1 proportional  of  dry  Sulphate  of  Soda = 72 

8 — Water 9 x 8 = 72 


144 
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secret.  It  forms  large  crystals,  which  are  complex  modifica- 
tions of  a primary  rhombic  prism.  What  has  been  said  else- 
where of  the  use  of  the  saline  purgatives,  applies  to  this  ; it  is 
less  disagreeable,  but  also  less  effective  than  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, It  dissolves  in  rather  less  than  5 parts  of  water  at  60°, 
and  may  be  administered  in  any  of  the  usual  vehicles  ; not, 
however,  without  a partial  decomposition  in  those  containing 
the  free  mineral  acids,  as  infusion  of  roses,  &c.  It  may  be 
prescribed,  not  inelegantly,  in  almond  emulsion  ; and,  if  suffi- 
ciently diluted,  generally  proves  mildly  aperient  in  doses  below 
half  an  ounce. 

R Sodae  Tartarizataj  Pulver.  3vj. 

Misturse  Amygdalae  f 5vss. 

Spiritds  Myristicae  f^ss. 

M.  sumat  fertiam  partem  secunda  quique  hora. 

This  salt  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  effervescent 
aperient  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  Seidlitz  powders. 
“ These  consist  of  two  different  powders  ; the  one,  contained 
m a white  paper,  consists  of  3ij.  of  tartarised  soda  and  9ij.  of 
carbonate  of  soda  ; that  in  the  blue  paper,  of  xxxv,  grains  of 
tartaric  acid.  The  contents  of  the  white  paper  are  to  be  dis- 
solved in  half  a pint  of  spring  water,  to  which  those  of  the 
blue  paper  are  to  be  added : the  draught  is  to  be  taken  in  a 
state  of  effervescence.  The  acid  being  in  excess,  renders  it 
more  grateful,  and  no  less  efficacious  as  a purgative 
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EARTHS  AND  THEIR  SALTS. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  ALUMINA. 


Alimen  Exsiccatiim. 


Dried  Alum. 


Alumen  in  vase  fictill  ad  ignem 
liqiiescat ; turn  augcatur  ignis,  donee 
ebullitio  cessaverit. 


Expose  Alum  in  an  earthen  vessel 
to  the  fire  so  that  it  may  liquefy,  and 
let  the  heat  he  continued  until  the  ebul- 
lition ceases. 


By  reference  to  the  article  Alumen”  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
it  will  be  found  that  alum,  in  its  usual  state,  contains  nearly 
half  its  weight  of  water  of  crystallisation  : by  the  above  pro- 
cess the  greater  part  of  this  is  dissipated,  and  the  salt  rendered 
more  active  as  an  escharotic,  provided  care  be  taken  to  exhale 
none  of  its  acid,  which  frequently  is  the  case,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  too  intense  heat. — (See  page  22.) 


Liquor  Aluminiti  Com- 
qoo.^ihis. 


Compound  Solution  of 
Alum. 


R Aluminis, 

Zinci  Sulphatis,  singulorum  unciam 
dimidiam, 

Aquoe  ferventis  octarios  duos  ; 

Alumen  et  Zinci  Sulphatem  in  Aqua 
siraul  liqua  ; dcin  per  chartam  cola. 


Take  of  Alum, 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  of  each  half 
an  ounce. 

Boiling  Wafer,  two  pints  ; 

Dissolve  the  Alum  and  the  Sulphate 
of  Zinc  in  the  Water ; then  filter 
through  paper. 


This  is  a powerfully  astringent  solution,  formerly  more  used 
than  at  present  as  an  injection  in  gleets  and  fluor  albus,  for 
which  purposes  it  requires  due  dilution.  It  furnishes  a good 
collyrium  in  some  cases  of  ophthalmia,  diluted  with  rose  or 
elder-flower  water  ; but  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  much 
mischief  frequently  results  from  the  injudicious  use  of  cor- 
rugating eye-washes. 

A small  proportion  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable  is  often  a 
good  addition  to  astringent  injections ; it  retains  them  longer 
upon  the  parts : upon  this  principle  the  following  may  be  used 
for  the  cure  of  gleet : — 
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R Liqtioris  .Altmiiiiis  compositi  f3vj. 

Aqum  desfillatm  f 5vjss. 

Mucilaginis  Arabici  ^s.s.  M. 

Tlie  following  collj^ium  may  be  employed  dti  ophthalmia;, 
a fter  local  bleeding  has  been  properly  resorted  to : — 

R Liq.  Alum.  compos.'iJf  gss. 

Aqiite  Rosas  f ^vss.^Misce. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  LIME. 


Calx. 


Lime. 


R Marmoris  albi  libram  ; 

III  frustula  contunde,  et  in  cniciliulo 
igne  acerrimo  ure  per  horam,  vel  donee 
Acidum  carbonicum  penitus  expulsum 
fiierit,  aded  ut  Acidum  aceticum  dilu- 
tum  adjectum  nullas  biillulas  excitet. 


Take  of  white  Marble,  a pound  ; 

Break  it  into  small  fragments,  and 
heat  them  in  a crucible  in  a very  strong 
fire  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  carbonic 
Acid  is  completly  expelled,  so  that  on 
the  addition  of  diluted  acetic  Acid  no 
effervescence  may  be  excited. 


Calx  e Testis.  Lime  f rom  Shells. 

Eodem  modo  Calx  fiat  etiam  e .By  the  same  method  Lime  may  also 
Testis.  be  prepared  from  Shells. 

Two  sources  of  pure  lime  are  unnecessarily  resorted  to  in 
the  above  formulae  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  ; the  first  is  quite 
sufficient ; but  for  all  general  purposes  the  common  lime  of 
the  kiln  is  pure  enough  for  pharmaceutical  use,  and  is  gene- 
rally employed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  above  varieties  : this, 
therefore,  might  have  had  a place  in  the  Materia  Medica. 
Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  white  marble,  for  instance,  loses  about 
44  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  when  duly  subjected  to  heath 
leaving  56  of  lime ; it  is  therefore  a compound  of — 


1 proportional  of  Carbonic  Acid  =22 

1 Lime  28 


50 

But  lime  is  itself  a metallic  oxide,  composed  of — 


1 proportional  of  Calcium  = 20 

t Oxygen = 8 

28 


Marble  sustains  a high  heat  in  close  vessels  witbout  loss  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
air  and  aqueous  vapour  facilitate  its  escape. 
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and  carbonic  acid  consists  of — 

6 

16 

22 

the  ultimate  elements^  therefore,  of  carbonate  of  lime  are — 


1 proportional  of  Calcium  20 

1 Carbon  — 6 

3 Oxygen 8 x 3 ~ 24 


50 

Lime  has  an  acrid  alkaline  taste,  and  acts  powerfully  on 
vegetable  colours  in  the  manner  of  the  alkalies.  Exposed 
freely  to  air,  it  absorbs  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  i?  ulti^ 
mately  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime.  Sprinkled  with 
water,  it  rapidly  absorbs  and  consolidates  a considerable  por- 
tion of  that  fluid,  evolving  much  heat,  and  crumbling  down 
into  a white  powder,  which  is  a hydrate  of  lime,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  slaked  lime.  In  this  process  the  lime  com- 
bines with  about  a third  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  com- 
pound contains — 

1 proportional  of  Lime  “ 28  ....  7b’ 7b 

1 —Water......  rr  9 ....  24’25 

37  100 

Lime  is  not  administered  internally,  but  it  is  used  in  a variety 
of  pharmaceutical  preparations. 


1 proportional  of  Carbon 

2 Oxygen 


Lime  TVater. 


Liquor  Calcis. 

B Calcis  selibram, 

Aquae  destillatse  octarios  duodecim; 

Calci  Aquam  affunde,  et  simul  agita ; 
turn  protinus  vas  contege,  et  sepone 
per  boras  tres ; dein  I/iquorem  cum 
Calce  superslite  in  vasis  vitreis  obturatis 
serva,  et,  ubi  utendum  est,  ex  limpido 
Liquore  sume. 


Take  of  Lime,  half  a pound, 

Distilled  W'ater,  twelve  pints ; 

Pour  the  Water  upon  the  Lime  and 
shake  them  together ; then  cover  the 
vessel  immediately,  and  set  it  aside 
for  three  hours;  lastly,  keep  the  so- 
lution upon  the  remaining  Lime  in. 
stopped  glass  vessels,  and  when  it  is 
to  be  used  take  the  clear  solution. 


There  is  a peculiarity  in  respect  to  the  solubility  of  lime 
not  easily  accounted  for,  which  is,  that  it  is  less  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water  : accordingly,  when  a cold  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  lime  is  boiled,  it  becomes  tqrbid,  and 
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hydrated  lime  is  deposited  in  very  minute  granular  crystals. 
Mr.  R.  Phillips,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  fact,  found  i 

that — 

A pint  of  Water  at  32°  dissolves  1 1 • 0 grains  of  Lime. 

60° 9-7. 

212° 5-6 

SO  that  water  at  32°  dissolves  very  nearly  twice  as  much  lime 
as  at  212°. 

Lime-water,  though  it  holds  so  little  of  the  earth  in  solu- 
tion, is  strongly  alkaline  to  the  taste  and  to  the  test  of  vege- 
table colours  ; it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  the 
lime  gradually  separates  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  in  suc- 
cessive pellicles  ; so  that  it  should  be  kept  in  well-corked 
vessels. 

Lime-water  has  been  exhibited  in  a variety  of  disorders, 
among  which  acid  dyspepsia,  and  its  attendant  diarrhoea, 
gravel,  worms,  and  certain  cutaneous  affections,  might  be 
enumerated ; it  is,  however,  an  inconvenient  and  ineffective 
form  of  alkaline  medicine,  and  is  not  entitled,  in  any  of  the 
above  cases,  to  much  consideration. 


Calcis  Murias. 


Muriate  of  Lime. 


R Salis  qui  restat  post  subliraationem 
Ammoniae  Subcarbonatis  libras 
iduap, 

Aquae  octarium ; 

Misce  et  per  chartam  cola ; vaporet 
liquor  donee  Sal  exsiccetur.  Hunc  in 
vase  accurate  obturato  serva. 


Take  of  tbe  Salt  which  remains  after 
the  sublimation  of  Subcar- 
bonate of  Ammonia,  two 
pounds, 

W ater,  a pint ; 

Mix  and  filter  through  paper. 
Evaporate  the  solution  until  the  Salt 
becomes  dry.  Keep  it  in  a vessel  well 
stopped. 


What  is  here  termed  muriate  of  lime  is,  in  fact,  a chloride  of 
(calcium,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  explanatory  dia- 
gram under  the  article  “ Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia,”  page 
253.  In  the  above  process,  the  residue  of  the  sublimation  of 
siibcarbonate  of  ammonia  is  treated  with  distilled  water,  and 
the  solution  beirig  evaporated  to  dryness,  furnishes  a grey, 
fusible,  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  substance,  which  in  its 
dry  state  consists  of — 


1 proportional  of  Calcium = 20  ....  35  • 65 

1 Chlorine  ....  = 36  ....  64' 35 


56 


' Traus.  Pharm.  p.  72 


100 
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It  has  a pungent  bitter  saline  taste,  and  is  rarely  emploj’ed 
except  in  solution,  as  in  the  next  article. 

It  is  usual  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  to  prepare  the 
calcis  murias  by  saturating  muriatic  acid  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  filtering  the  solution,  evaporating  it  to  dryness,  and 
fusing  the  dry  residue,  so  that  it  may  be  poured  out  upon  a 
copper  plate,  and  when  hard  broken  into  pieces.  It  must  he 
kept  in  well-closed  phials. 

By  exposing  a strong  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  the 
temperature  of  32°,  it  forms  prismatic  crystals,  containing, 
according  to  Mr.  Phillips  ^ — 


1 proportional  of  Chloride  of  Calcium  = 56  ....  51 

6 Water  9 x G = 54  ....  49 


110  100 

Powdered  chloride  of  calcium,  mixed  with  snow,  produces 
a freezing  mixture  capable  of  lowering  the  thermometer  from 
+32°  to  -50°. 

In  scrofula,  this  compound  has  been  administered  in  the 
form  of  pill  with  extract  of  hemlock,  as  follows  : — 

R Calcis  Miiriatis  gr.  ij. 

E.^tracti  Conii  gr.  iv. 

Fiant  pilulae  dua3  bis  vel  ter  qiiotidie  sumendae. 


Liquor  Calcis  Miiriatis.  Solution  of  Muriate  of 

Lime. 


R Calcis  Muriatis  uncias  duas. 

Aquae  destillatae  fluiduncias  tres ; 

Calcis  Muriatem  in  Aqua  liqua ; 
turn  per  chartam  cola. 


Take  of  Muriate  of  Lime,  two  ounces, 
Distilled  Water,  three  fluids 
ounces  ; 

Dissolve  the  Muriate  of  Lime  in  the 
Water  j then  filter  through  paper. 


Muriate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  baryta  have  both  had  their 
advocates  as  remedies  in  scrofula;  the  former  is  less  mis- 
chievous, and  I believe  equally  effective  with  the  latter;  but 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  has  in  any  instance  proved 
decidedly  beneficial.  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson  recommends  it  in 
bronchocele,  and  says  that  he  has  witnessed  more  benefit 
from  its  continued  use  in  the  varied  forms  of  scrofula  than 
from  any  other  remedy.  The  above  solution  may  be  given  in 
the  dose  of  from  10  to  20  minims,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  to 


‘ Ann.  of  Phil.  vol.  vi.  p.  343. 
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children,  and  of  half  a drachm  to  2 drachms  to  adults, 
diluted  with  about  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  any 
aromatic  water.  It  may  be  conjoined  with  chalybeates,  bit- 
ters, and  other  tonics,  or  with  hemlock  and  alteratives.  If 
the  dose  be  too  large,  it  nauseates,  and  even  produces  vomiting, 
an  effect  which  may  be  mitigated  by  combining  with  it  a little 
opium.  The  following  are  formulae  for  its  use  : — 

R Liquoris  Calcis  Muriatis  f 3ss. 

Aquaj  Pimentaj  f 3x. 

Syrupi  Croci, 

Spiritus  Carui,  aa  f3ss. 

Fiat  haustus  sexta  quaque  hora  sumendus. 

Or  the  following,  where  it  nauseates  : — 

R Liquoris  Calcis  Muriatis  f3ss. 

Tincturae  Opii  uqv. 

Infusi  Aurantii  compos.  f3xj. 

Tinctura;  Cardamomi  compos,  f 5j. 

M.  fiat  haustus  ter  iu  die  capiendus. 


Greta  Prceparata. 


Prepared  Chalk. 


R Cretffi  libram ; 

Cretee  adjice  Aqnaj  paululum,  et 
tere,  ut  fiat  pulvis  subtilis.  Hunc  iii 
vas  amplum  Aqua  plenum  conjice ; 
turn  agita,  et,  brevi  mora  interposita, 
in  vas  aliud  Aquam  adhuc  turbidam 
supernatantem  transmitte,  et  sepone, 
ut  subsidat  pulvis ; denique  efTusa 
Aqua,  pulverem  exsicca. 


Take  of  Chalk,  a pound  j 

Add  a little  Water  to  the  Chalk, 
and  rub  it  into  a fine  powder.  Throw 
this  into  a large  vessel  full  of  water, 
then  stir  it,  and  after  a short  interval 
decant  the  supernatant  turbid  water 
into  another  vessel,  and  set  it  by  that 
the  powder  may  subside ; lastly, 
having  poured  off  the  water,  dry  the 
powder. 


The  principal  object  of  the  above  process  is  to  free  the 
chalk  from  any  soluble  matter  which  it  may  accidentally  con- 
tain, and  to  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  impalpable  powder.  Pure 
carbonate  of  lime  consists,  as  before  mentioned,  of — 


1 proportional  of  Lime = 28 

1 Carbonic  Acid = 22 


50 

It  is  insipid,  and  very  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  except  carbonic 
acid  be  present,  when  it  is  readily  taken  up. 

The  principal  use  of  prepared  chalk  is,  as  has  already  been 
stated  (p.  89),  as  an  antacid  or  absorbent,  in  doses  of  from 
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10  to  40  or  50  grains.  The  misiura  cretco  may  supersede 
most  other  formulae  for  its  exhibition. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  MAGNESIA. 


Magnesia. 


Magnesia. 


R Magnesite  Subcarbonatis  uncias 
quatuor ; 

Igne  acerrimo  ure  per  boras  duas. 
vel  donee  Acidum  aceticum  dilutuin 
instillatum  uullas  bullulas  excitet. 


Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Magnesia, 
four  ounces. 

Heat  it  intensely  for  two  hours,  or 
until  diluted  acetic  Acid,  dropped 
upon  it,  excites  no  effervescence. 


The  loss  of  weight  sustained  in  the  above  process  by  the 
subcarbonate  of  magnesia  is  extremely  variable ; it  includes 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  generally  amounts  to  between 
50  and  60  per  cent,  of  which  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  is  water, 
and  the  remainder  carbonic  acid.  The  medicinal  uses  of  mag- 
nesia, and  of  its  subcarbonate,  have  been  mentioned  above 

(p.  139). 

The  researches  of  Sir  H.  Davy  have  shown,  that  magnesia, 
like  the  other  alkaline  earths,  is  a metallic  oxide,  containing 
probably  about  40  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  The  equivalent 
number  of  the  earth  is  20,  and  it  is  considered  as  a compound 
of — 

1 proportional  of  Magnesium = 12 

1 Oxygen = 8 

20 


We  are  directed,  in  the  above  formula,  to  heat  the  subcar-r 
bonate  very  intensely  ; but  a red  heat  is  quite  sufficient  to 
expel  the  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  if  the  heat  be  raised 
to  whiteness,  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  apt  to  become 
lumpy.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  particles  of  dust 
or  cinders  fall  into  the  crucible  ; and  it  is  generally  right  to 
pass  the  magnesia  through  a fine  sieve  after  its  calcination. 
Attention  should  also  he  paid  to  the  original  purity  of  the 
subcarbonate,  especially  to  its  freedom  from  lime  ; which  it 
sometimes  contains  in  small  quantities,  and  Avhich  gives  an 
acrimony  and  alkaline  flavour  to  the  magnesia  not  naturally 
belonging  to  it. 

Magnesia  may  be  called  insoluble  in  water  ; when  mois- 
tened upon  turmeric  paper  it  slightly  reddens  it ; but  water 
filtered  through  magnesia  has  no  effect  upon  the  most  delicate 
vegetable  colours. 
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Magnesia  absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  very  slowly, 
when  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 


Magnesias  Suhcarhonas. 

It  Magnesiae  Sulphatis  libram, 

Potassao  Subcarbonatis  uncias  ho- 
vem, 

Aquae  congios  tres ; 

Potassae  Subcarbonatem  in  Aquae 
octariis  tribus,  Magnesiae  Sulphatem 
in  Aquae  octariis  quinque,  separatim 
liqua,  et  cola;  dein  Liqupri  Magne- 
sise  Sulphatis  reliquam  Aqnam  adjice, 
et  coque  ; eique,  dum  ebuUit,  liquorem 
priorem  admisce,  spathS  assidue  mo- 
vens  ; turn  per  linteum  cola ; denique 
pulverem,  af!us&  saepius  aqua  fervente, 
ablue,  et  calore  g^adus  200“*  super 
chartam  bibulam  exsicca. 


Siibcarhonate  of  Magnesia. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  a pound) 
Subcarbonate  of  Potassa  nine 
ounces, 

Wafer,  three  gallons ; 

Dissolve  separately  the  Subcar- 
bonate of  .Potassa  in  three  pints  of 
the  W’ater,  and  the  Sulphate  of  Mag- 
nesia in  five  'pints  of  the  tVater,  and 
filter;  then  add  the  remaining  Water 
to  the  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Mag- 
nesia, and  boil,  and  while  it  is  boil- 
ing mix  the  former  solution  with  it, 
stirring  them  thoroughly  with  a spa- 
tula ; then  strain  through  linen ; 
lastly,  wash  the  powder  repeatedly 
with  boiling  water,  and  dry  it  at  a 
temperature  of  200°,  upon  bibulous 
paper. 


Dry  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a compound  of — 

1 proportional  of  Magnesia = 20  1 

1 Sulphuric  Acid = 40  j 


and  the  salt  in  crystals,  as  it  usually  occurs,  contains — 

1 proportional  of  dry  Sulphate = 60 

7 Water 9X7  = 63  j 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  usually  prepared  by  the  wholesale 
manufacturer  either  from  sea  water  or  from  magnesian  lime- 
stone ; it  has,  therefore,  a place  in  the  Materia  Medica,  where 
its  uses  are  pointed  out  (p.  14i).  It  is  generally  in  minute  in- 
determinate crystals,  but  by  slowly  evaporating  its  solution,  it 
may  easily  be  obtained  in  regular  quadrangular  prisms,  ter- 
minated by  transverse  dihedral  summits,  and  not  affected  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  They  are  soluble  in  their  own 
weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  about  three-fourths  their 
weight  at  212°. 

In  the  formula  at  the  head  of  this  article,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  decomposed  by  subcarbonate  of  potassa  for  the  pro- 
duction of  subcarbonate  of  magnesia.  The  process  is  not 
merely  a simple  case  of  double  decomposition,  for  if  so,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  potassa  should  alone 
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result ; whereas  the  precipitate  is  deficient  in  the  due  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid,  and  appears  to  be  a compound  of 
carbonate  and  of  hydrate  of  magnesia,  in  the  proportion  (when 
carefully  dried  at  212°)  of  about  73  parts  of  carbonate  and 
27  of  hydrate,  though  the  composition  of  the  hydrate,  as  it 
exists  in  the  compound,  is  not  quite  evident.  Dr.  Henry 
gives  the  following  as  its  probable  composition  ' : — 

Magnesia  in  the  Carbonate 34'34'1  „„ 

Hydrate 11-48/ 


Carbonic  Acid ^ 38-42 

Water 15-76 


100 

The  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  of  the  shops,  however,  from 
being  imperfectly  dried,  retains  usually  rather  a larger  rela- 
tive proportion  of  water. 

The  College  direct  this  substance  to  be  precipitated  from 
the  boiling  solution  : if  precipitated  cold,  it  retains  more  car- 
bonic acid,  and  is  apt  to  be  gritty  when  dried  : the  softest 
magnesia  is  that  thrown  down  by  pouring  a boiling  solution  of 
the  sulphate  into  a strong  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 


’ Elements,  9th  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  594. 
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]\IETALS  AND  THEIR  SALTS. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  ANTIMONY. 


Antimonn  Sulphuretum 
PrcBcipitatiim. 


Precipitated  Sulplmret  of 
Antimony. 


R Aiitimonii  Sulphureti  contriti  libras 
duas, 

Liquoris  Potassse  octarios  quatuor, 
Aqu®  (lestillat®  octarios  tres, 

Acidi  sulphurici  dlluti  quantum  sa- 
tis sit ; 

Sulphuretum  Antimonii,  Liquorem 
Potass®,  et  Aquam  inter  se  misce,  et 
coque  igne  lento  per  boras  tres,  assidue 
movens,  adjecfft  subinde  Aquadestillafa, 
adeii  ut  eandem  niensuram  semper  im- 
plent.  Liquorem  per  linteum  duplica- 
tum  protinils  cola,  eique  adhuc  ferventi 
insiilla  pauintim  Acidi  sulphurici  diluti 
quantum  satis  sit  adpulverem  dejicien- 
dum;  turn  Aqua  calida  Potass®  Sul- 
jdiatem  ablue,  Autimonii  Sulphuretum 
pr®cipitatum  exsicca,  et  in  pulverem 
subtilem  teru. 


Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  in 
powder,  two  pounds. 
Solution  of  Potassa,  four 
pints, 

Distilled  water,  three  pints, 
Diluted  sulphuric  Acid,  a 
sufficient  quantity ; 

Mix  the  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  the 
Solution  of  Potassa,  and  the  Water, 
and  boil  them  over  a slow  fire  for  three 
hours,  stirring  them  constantly,  and 
occasionally  adding  distilled  Water,  so 
that  the  original  quantity  may  be  pre- 
served. Strain  the  liquorquickly  through 
a double  linen  cloth,  and  while  it  is  yet 
hot,  gradually  drop  in  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  diluted  sulphuric  Acid  to  throw 
down  the  powder ; then  wash  away  the 
Sulphate  of  Potassa  with  hot  water; 
dry  the  precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Anti- 
mony, and  reduce  it  to  a fine  powder. 


What  is  here  termed  “ precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony” 
is  generally  regarded  as  a hydrosulphuretted  protoxide  of  anti- 
mony with  sulphur.  It  is  the  “ golden  sulphur  of  antimony” 
of  old  Pharmacopoeia,  and  consists,  according  to  Cluzel,  of — 


Sulphur 7 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 20  • 3 

Protoxide  of  Antimony 82 


109-3 

When  sulphuret  of  antimony  (p.  32)  is  boiled  with  solution 
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of  potassa,  a portion  of  water  is  decomposed,  and  the  result  is 
a solution  of  hydrosnlphuretted  protoxide  of  antimony.  This, 
whilst  hot,  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  sulphate  of  potassa  formed,  and  the 
anfimonii  siilphurettim  precipilatum  is  thrown  down.  When 
carefully  dried,  it  is  of  a red-brown  colour,  with  a shade  of 
orange ; it  is  insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid. 

According  to  Berzelius,  the  red  precipitates  obtained  from 
antimonial  solutions  by  sulphuretted  liydrogen  consist,  essen- 
tially, of  hydrated  sulphuret  of  antimony.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  little  doubt  that  the  above  preparation  contains  vari- 
able proportions  of  protoxide  of  antimony,  but  how  combined 
is  not  very  evident ; that  it  is  not  hydrosulphuret  of  oxide  of 
antimony  seems  apparent,  by  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being 
evolved  when  it  is  acted  on  by  dilute  acids. 

This  preparation,  therefore,  being  among  the  uncertain  anti- 
monials,  is  improperly,  as  we  think,  retained  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia. Like  the  other  compounds  of  protoxide  of  antimony,  it 
is  diaphoretic  and  emetic,  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  employed 
except  in  very  small  doses,  as  an  alterative  in  cutaneous  afl’ec- 
tions,  and  in  combination  with  calomel  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
as  in  the  " pilules  hydrargyri  submuriatis,”  a formula  origi- 
nating with  Dr.  Plummer,  uncertain  in  its  effects,  and  unche- 
mical in  its  nature. 

As  this  compound  is  of  variable  activity,  the  dose  should  be 
small  at  first,  and  gradually  increased.  Half  a grain  Ivill 
generally  suffice  to  begin  with,  and  from  two  to  three  grains 
are  usually  enough  to  nauseate,  purge,  or  vomit.  In  chronic 
rheumatism  it  is  not  unfrequently  prescribed  with  small  doses 
of  opium,  of  henbane,  or  of  hemlock,  conjoined  with  mercurials, 
as  in  the  following  formulae : — 

R Antimonii  Sulphur,  praecip.  gr.  v. 

Pilul.  Il3'(lrargyr. 

Extract.  Hyoscyami,  aa  9j. 

Misce  ut  fiat  massa  in  pilulas  decern  dividenda,  quarum  su- 
matur  uua  ter  die. 

R Sulphureti  Anfimonii  praecipitati, 

Hydrargyri  Submuriatis,  5a  gr.  ss. 

Extracti  Conii  gr.  iv. 

Fiat  pilida  ter  die  sumenda. 

With  either  of  these,  half  a pint  to  a pint  of  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla  may  be  taken  during,  the  day,  and  as  they  keep 
up  more  or  less  perspiratory  action,  all  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  and  exposure  to  cold  should  carefully  be  avoided, 
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Antmonium  Tartarhatim. 


Tartarized  Antimony. 


R Vi<ri  Antirhonii  in  pulverera  siib- 
tilissiinum  coniriti, 

Potassaj  Supertartratis  contrit®, 
singulorum  libram, 

Aqu®  (lestillat®  ferventis  congium ; 

Vifrum  Antimonli  cum  Potass®  Su- 
pertartrate accurate  misce,  et  in  Aquam 
destillataih  ferventem  paulatim  conjice, 
spatha  assidlie  movens ; coque  per 
quadrantem  hor®,  et  sepone.  Liquo- 
rem  frigefactum  cola,  et  liquorem  cola- 
tum  decoque  ut  fiant  crystalli. 


Take  of  Glass  of  Antimony,  very  finely 
powdered, 

Supertartrate  of  Potassa,  in 
powder,  of  each  a pound. 
Boiling  distilled  Water,  a gal- 
lon ; 

Accurately  mix  the  glass  of  Anti- 
mony and  the  Supertartrate  of  Potassa, 
and  add  them  by  degrees  to  the  boiling 
distilled  Water,  constantly  stirring  it 
with  a spatula ; boil  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  and  set  it  by.  Filter  the  solution 
when  cold,  and  evaporate  the  filtered 
liquor,  so  that  crystals  may  form. 


When  protoxide  of  antimony  is  boiled  with  supertartrate  of 
potassa,  a considerable  portion  is  dissolved  by  the  excess  of 
acid  in  the  latter  salt,  which  is  thus  neutralised,  and  the  solu- 
tion affords,  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  emetic  tartar:  the  ge- 
neral form  of  which  is  that  of  an  octaedron  with  a rhombic 
base.  Their  composition  has  been  variously  stated,  and  expe- 
riments are  still  wanting  to  demonstrate  the  relative  proportions 
of  its  component  parts  ; its  most  probable  composition  is  hm 
proportionals  of  protoxide  of  antimony  and  one  of  bitartrate  of 


potassa}  or 

Protoxide  of  Antimony  (77  X 2)  154 

Bitartrate  of  Potassa 180 


334 

The  crystals  probably  include  two  proportionals  of  water,  so 
that  the  equivalent  of  the  crystallised  salt  is  334  -p  18  = 352. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  protoxide  of  antimony  consists  of  one 
proportional  of  antimony  and  one  and  a half  of  oxygen,  or  65 
antimony  + 12  oxygen  = 77. 

Various  modes  of  preparing  a protoxide  of  antimony  for  the 
production  of  this  salt  have  been  suggested,  and  adopted  in  the 
different  Pharmacopoeise.  It  is  readily  obtained  from  the  sub- 
muriate and  subsulphate  of  antimony  by  washing  those  salts 
with  solution  of  potassa,  but  glass  of  antimony,  prescribed  in 
the  above  formula,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  other 
varieties,  and  may  generally  be  had  in  the  market  as  imported 
from  Germany,  at  a very  moderate  price.  Its  usual  component 
parts  are  protoxide  of  antimony,  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and 
silica.  V^hen  very  finelji  powdered  it  is  readily  acted  on  by 
the  tartar,  though,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  ebullition 
should  be  continued  for  a longer  time  than  above  directed, 
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Glass  of  antimony  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  oxide  of  lead, 
a fraud  easily  detected  by  digesting  it  in  nitric  acid,  which 
solution,  if  lead  be  present,  affords  a white  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  most  troublesome  so- 
phistication is  that  in  which  {)ieces  of  glass  of  lead  are  mixed 
with  pure  glass  of  antimony,  in  which  case  they  are  difficultly 
recognised  by  the  eye  : it  is,  therefore,  as  well  to  examine  the 
bulk  of  the  powdered  glass  of  antimony  for  lead,  previous  to 
boiling  it  with  the  tartar. 

Glass  of  antimony  is  merely  inserted  in  the  list  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  no  process  is  given 
for  its  preparation  ;'as,  however,  it  sometimes  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, except  at  a high  price,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to 
state  the  method  of  forming  it : — 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  in  powder  is  exposed  in  a shallow 
iron  dish  to  a very  moderate  heat,  and  is  kept  constantly  stirred 
to  prevent  agglutination  ; if  this  happens,  it  must  be  removed 
from  the  lire  and  again  reduced  to  powder.  When  a moderate 
heat  ceases  to  cause  the  evolution  of  sulphureous  vapours,  the 
fire  must  be  gradually  increased  till  they  again  appear,  and  in 
this  way  it  may  be  slowly  augmented  till  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  becomes  red  hot,  and  fumes  of  sulphur  are  no  longer 
evolved.  The  grey  powder  thus  obtained  answers  well  for  the 
production  of  tartarised  antimony  ; but  if  it  be  desired  to  vitrify 
it,  it  must  be  put  into  a covered  earthen  crucible,  and  exposed 
to  a strong  heat  till  it  fuses  into  a clear  glass,  when  it  may  be 
poured  out  upon  a brass  plate ; it  should  be  transparent,  and 
of  a bright  brownish-red  or  hyacinthine  colour. 

Glass  of  antimony  was,  formerly  used  as  a diaphoretic,  laxa- 
tive, and  emetic,  but  is  now  properly  laid  aside. 

In  preparing  emetic  tartar,  the  operator  should  take  care 
that  the  crystals  are  well  defined,  and  not  mixed  with  those 
of  uncombined  tartar;  if  crystalline  tufts  of  tartrate  of  lime 
form  with  the  other  crystals,  they  may  easily  be  brushed  off 
when  the  supernatant  liquor  is  poured  away. 

The  crystals  of  emetic  tartar,  at  first  transparent,  soon 
became  translucent  and  opaque,  slightly  efflorescing  upon  the 
surface,  and  acquiring  a yellowish  hue.  They  dissolve  in 
about  2 parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  15  parts  at  60°,  aud  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  soon  spontane- 
ously decomposes. 

Tartarised  antimony,  alone  or  in  combination,  is  capable  of 
fulfilling  a variety  of  important  indications  in  disease.  In 
very  small  doses  it  acts  principally  upon  the  skin  ; in  larger 
doses  it  nauseates,  and  produces  purging  and  vomiting,  to- 
gether with  a more  powerful  diaphoretic  effect.  As  a dia- 
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phoretic,  it  may  be  given  in  repeated  doses  of  an  eighth  of  a 
«i-ain  to  lialf  a grain  conjoined  with  saline  remedies,  in  solu- 
tion. Or  it  may  be  administered  as  an  oxide  of  antimony  with 
chalk  or  magnesia. 

R Antimonii  Tartarisati  gr.j.  solve  in 
Aqu®  (lestil. 

R Solutionis  prescript®  fjj. 

Liq.  Ammon.  Acetat.  fgss. 

Mistur.  Camphor,  f 3x. 

Syrup.  Aurant.  f3ss. 

M.  fiat  haustus  tertia  vel  quartii  quaque  hora  ab  hibendus. 

R Potass.  Subcarbonatis  3j. 

Sued  Limonum  recentis  fgiss.  vel  q.  s.  ad  saturationem, 
Aqu®  Cinnamomi  fgj. 

Aqu®  destill.  f5iij. 

Solutionis  pr®script®  f3iij. 

Syrupi  Tolutani  f3ij. 

M.  fiat  mistura,  cujus  sumantur  cochlearia  duo  magna  omni 
hora. 

In  thus  employing  emetic  tartar,  it  is  better  to  direct  an 
extemporaneous  solution,  as  above,  than  to  trust  to  the  vinum 
antimonii  tartarisati  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

R Antimonii  Tartarisati  gr.  j. 

Cret®  pr®parat®, 

Sacchari  albi,  aa  3ss. 

Accuratissime  misce,  et  divide  in  partes  decern  ®quales,  quarum 
suniat  unam  secunda  quaque  hora. 

The  operation  of  these  povvders  may  be  aided  by  warm 
drinks,  and  by  other  sudorifics,  and,  if  necessary,  the  dose  of 
the  antimonial  may  be  doubled,  or  in  some  cases  quadrupled, 
till  it  produces  the  desired  effect.  For  children,  the  dose,  as  a 
diaphoretic,  is  from  a sixteenth  to  a fourth  of  a grain  : the 
latter  seldom  fails  to  nauseate.  In  such  cases,  however,  this 
and  all  other  antimonials  should  be  used  with  extreme  caution, 
for,  in  very  young  children  especially,  they  sometimes  produce 
very  distressing,  and  even  fatal  vomiting. 

When  emetic  tartar  is  given  mixed  with  chalk  or  other  sub- 
stance by  which  it  is  decomposed,  and  its  protoxide  of  anti- 
mony separated,  it  appears  to  have  more  tendency  to  act  on 
the  bowels  and  less  to  nauseate,  than  when  in  undecora  posed 
solution.  As  an  alvine  evacuant  it  is,  however,  principally 
valuable  in  conjunction  with  common  purges,  which  it  often 
remarkably  aids  in  their  operation  ; it  also  assists  the  action^ 
of  expectorants,  and  with  that  view  is  sometimes  combined 
with  squills,  ammoniacum,  &c. 

u 
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As  an  emetic,  tartarised  antimony  is  seldom  given  alone, 
but  one  grain  is  mixed  with  ten  or  fifteen  of  ipecacuanha  ; the 
compound  is  quick  and  certain  in  its  action.  The  best  mode 
of  administering  it  as  an  emetic  alone  is  the  following  ; — 

R Antimon.  Tartarisat.  gr.  iij. 

Mistur.  Camphor.  f5iv. 

M.  sumat  qiiarfam  partem  singulis  hor®  quadrantibus,  donee 
vomitus  excitatus  sit. 

In  this  way  considerable  nausea  is  produced,  and  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  stomach  may  be  very  completely  effected  by  the 
aid  of  warm  water  or  chamomile  tea.  It  is  an  effectual  emetic 
at  the  commencement  of  many  febrile  diseases,  and  the  action 
upon  the  skin  must  be  maintained  by  diluents  and  keeping  in 
bed. 

Emetic  tartar  is  occasionally  employed  externally  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  as  a means  of  producing  irritation  and  a 
pustular  eruption  upon  the  skin,  which  it  does  very  effectually, 
though  it  is  seldom  thus  prescribed,  partly  on  account  of  the 
troublesome  ulceration  which  sometimes  ensues,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  other  rubefacients  answering  equally  as  irritants, 
without  any  such  inconvenience.  The  proportion  of  tartarised 
antimony  to  that  of  lard  or  common  white  ointment  is  about 
two  drachms  to  one  ounce  : the  salt  should  be  reduced  to 
a very  fine  powder,  and  very  perfectly  triturated  with  the 
grease. 

This  salt  in  large  doses  is  a virulent  poison  when  it  remains 
for  any  time  in  the  stomach  ; but  it  is  usually  soon  rejected, 
and  the  only  necessary  treatment  consists  in  the  copious  ad- 
ministration of  warm  water.  Infusions  of  bark  and  of  galls 
have  been  recommended  as  antidotes  by  Orfila  h who  sup- 
poses that  hy  decomposition  they  disarm  emetic  tartar  of  its 
powers  ; but  their  beneficial  action  upon  this  principle  is  very 
doubtful.  If  free  vomiting  does  not  occur,  oil  and  warm  water 
will  sometimes  induce  it ; or  nauseous  vegetable  infusions 
taken  warm,  as  of  chamomile  or  wormwood.  When  the 
stomach  has  been  emptied,  opium  and  other  narcotics  may  be 
used  to  allay  the  spasmodic  and  nervous  symptoms,  and  in 
case  of  any  consecutive  inflammatory  action,  bleeding  may  be 
resorted  to. 

The  above  are  the  principal  uses  of  emetic  tartar  ; the  facility 
with  Avhich  it  is  prepared,  the  certain  uniformity  of  its  compo- 
sition, the  ease  with  which  it  is  exhibited  in  divided  doses,  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  performing  all  that  can  be  attained  by 


* Traite  des  Poisons,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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the  other  antimonials,  point  it  out  as  their  common  substitute, 
and  lead  us  to  regret  that  any  uncertain  and  inefFectual  pre- 
parations of  the  metal  are  retained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 


V'tnuni  Antimonii  Tartari- 
zati. 


TVine  of  Tartarised  An- 
mony. 


R Antimonii  Tartarizati  scrupulum, 

Aqu®  dcstillat®  ferventis  fluidun- 
cias  octo, 

Spiritus  rectificati  fluiduncias  duas  ; 

Antimonium  tartarizatum  in  Aqua 
destillata  fervente  liqua ; turn  liquori 
colato  spiritum  adjice. 


Take  of  tartarised  Antimony,  one 
scruple, 

Boiling  distilled  Water,  eight 
fluidounces. 

Rectified  Spirit,  two  fluid- 
ounces  ; 

Dissolve  the  tartarised  Antimony  in 
the  boiling  distilled  W ater ; then  add 
the  spirit  to  the  filtered  liquor. 


Tartarised  antimony  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 
the  addition  of  two  ounces  of  alcohol  to  the  dilute  solution  in 
the  above  formula  causes  no  precipitation,  and  so  far  is  unob- 
jectionable. It  will  be  remarked  that  the  term  vinum  is  here 
applied  to  a solution  containing  no  wine  : while  the  vinous 
solution  of  the  late  Pharmacopoeia  was  called  liquor ; an  ano- 
malous mode  of  nomenclature,  productive  of  some  inconve- 
nience : the  strength  of  the  two  solutions  is,  however,  similar  ; 
two  grains  of  emetic  tartar  being  contained  in  each  fluid- 
ounce.  Almost  all  the  solutions  of  emetic  tartar  are  liable 
to  spontaneous  changes,  and  in  some  of  them  they  take  place 
rapidly  in  warm  weather.  The  vinum  of  the  above  formula 
remains  clear  for  a long  time,  and  offers,  at  all  events  when 
recently  prepared,  a convenient  solution,  by  which  small 
doses  of  its  active  ingredient  may  be  portioned  out.  In  doses 
of  from  10  to  30  drops  it  acts  as  a diaphoretic  when  given  with 
saline  medicines,  warm  drinks,  and  other  auxiliaries ; one  to 
two  drachms  generally  nauseates  ; and  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  may  be  used  as  a vomit.  In  prescribing  this  and  other 
antimonials,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from  idiosyncrasy  a 
very  small  dose  sometimes  proves  eminently  active,  and  in 
such  cases  a grain  of  the  salt  not  only  evacuates  the  stomach, 
but  occasions  protracted  vomiting,  spasms  of  the  stomach  and 
abdominal  muscles,  fainting,  and  other  untoward  symptoms ; 
these  are  best  counteracted  by  cordials  with  opiates. 
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Palms  Anthnonialis. 


Antimonial  Powder. 


R Antimonli  Sulphuriiti  contriti  li- 
bram, 

Cornuum  rasonim  libras  duas  ; 

Misce  et  conjicein  crucibulura  latum 
igne  candens,  et  assidue  move  douec 
vapor  conspicuus  non  amplius  ascendat. 
Quod  restat,  in  pulverem  tere  et  cruci- 
bulo  idoneo  immitte.  Turn  ignem  sub- 
rainistra  et  paulatim  auge  ut  candeat 
per  boras  duas.  Residuum  tere  ut  fiat 
pulvis  subtilissimus. 


Take  of  Sulpburet  of  Antimony  in  pow- 
der, a pound, 

Hartshorn  shavings,  two 
pounds ; 

Mix,  and  throw  them  into  a wide 
crucible  heated  to  whiteness,  and  stir 
constantly,  as  long  as  much  vapour 
arises.  Reduce  what  remains  to  pow- 
der, and  put  it  into  a proper  crucible. 
Then  expose  it  to  a gradual  fire  and 
heat  it  to  whiteness,  for  two  hours.  Re- 
duce the  residue  to  a very  fine  powder. 


The  activity  of  antimonials  entirely  depends  upon  the  state 
of  oxidizement  ofthe  metal ; the  protoxide  is  very  active  ; the 
peroxide  comparatively  inert,  and  requiring  therefore  to  be 
administered  in  very  large  doses  to  produce  those  effects 
■which  result  from  very  small  doses  of  the  former  ; and  even 
then  it  is  but  uncertain  in  its  operation.  All  antimonials, 
therefore,  which  are  liable  to  contain  the  metal  in  uncertain 
or  indeterminate  degrees  of  oxidizement,  or  rather,  which  may 
contain  varying  proportions  of  the  two  oxides,  are  highly  ob- 
jectionable, and  among  them  none  more  so  than  the  above, 
which  sometimes  is  active  and  sometimes  inert,  according  as 
more  or  less  of  the  protoxide  is  left  in  the  product. 

By  the  action  of  heat  as  above  directed,  the  sulphur  is  in 
the  first  instance  burnt  off,  and  the  antimony  converted  into 
protoxide,  as  in  the  process  for  making  glass  of  antimony; 
the  protoxide  itself  is  volatile,  and  accordingly,  at  the  high 
temperature  directed  above,  it  also  is  partly  volatilised  and 
partly  converted  into  a fixed  peroxide,  and  what  remains  is 
chiefly  bone-earth  with  this  peroxide,  and  a trace  of  prot- 
oxide, the  quantity  and  state  of  the  oxide  depending  upon 
slight  modifications  in  the  process,  which  can  scarcely  be  con- 
trolled. Accordingly,  upon  submitting  “ pulvis  antimonialis” 
prepared  by  diSerent  persons  and  at  different  times,  to  analysis, 
its  composition  is  found  to  be  extremely  variable,  and  in  two 
instances  scarcely  any  oxide  of  antimony  could  be  detected 
in  it.  Mr.  Phillips  analysed  two  samples  with  the  following 
results : — 

Peroxide  of  Antimony 3.5  38 

Phosphate  of  Lime 65  62 


100  100 


But  I have  generally  found  a greater  discordance,  and,  in  some 
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instances,  as  much  as  5 per  cent,  of  protoxide  has  been  de- 
tected, contributing  of  course  to  the  activity  of  the  powder. 

Antimonial  powder  was  originally  introduced  into  the  Phar- 
macopoeia as  a substitute  for  James’s  celebrated  fever  powder, 
which,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Pearsonh  verified  by 
Mr.  Phillips",  consists  of — 


Peroxide  of  Antimony 56 

Phosphate  of  Lime 44 


100 

It  may  be  right  to  state  that  the  oxides  of  antimony  which 
I have  here  termed  protoxide  and  peroxide  are  respectively 
composed  of  1 proportional  of  metaland  of  oxygen,  and  1 of 
metal  and  2 of  oxygen,  and  that  the  number  65  is  assumed  as 
the  prime  equivalentof  antimony  ; the  equivalent,  therefore,  of 
the  protoxide  is  (65  + 12)  =77,  and  that  of  the  peroxide 
(65  + 16)  =81*. 

Antimonial  powder  is  principally  employed  as  a diaphoretic 
in  febrile  diseases,  and  in  consequence  of  its  insolubility  is 
generally  given  in  pills.  Its  activity  must  sometimes  be  ascribed 
to  the  protoxide  which  it  contains,  for  in  the  dose  of  four  or 
six  grains  it  occasionally  excites  perspiration,  and  acts  with 
more  or  less  energy  on  the  bowels.  Its  occasional  inertness  is 
easily  accounted  for,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  given  in  doses 
of  100  grains  and  upwards  without  effect ; this  was  probably 
mere  bone-earth,  or  at  all  events  an  antimonial  pow'der  defi- 
cient in  protoxide  : but  from  such  instances  we  are  not  to 
infer  that  antimonial  powder  is  always  inert;  on  the  contrary, 
it  sometimes  proves  virulently  emetic  from  accidental  redun- 
dancy of  the  protoxide. 

I have  spoken  above  of  the  advantage  of  substituting  tar- 
tarised  antimony  for  this  preparation,  of  which  from  one-eighth 
to  one-fourth  of  a grain  will  generally  be  found  equivalent  to 
from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  “ pulvis  antimonialis.”  In 
the  administration  of  antimonials,  peculiarities  of  habit  re- 
markably interfere  with  their  effects,  and  a dose  of  emetic  tar- 
tar, that  in  one  person  merely  acts  upon  the  skin  and  bowels 
in  a gentle  and  agreeable  way,  shall  in  another  exhibit  itself 
with  alarming  activity,  producing  vomiting  and  purging,  ex- 


* Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxxi.  * Transl.  Pharmacop.  p.  85. 

The  aniimonic  acid  obtained  by  acting  on  the  metal  or  its  oxides  by  nitric 
acid,  consists  of  1 proportional  of  metal  and  2i  oxygen : its  equivalent  therefore 

IS  (65+30)  = 85.  -i  > i 
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cessive  depression  of  strength  and  of  spirits,  syncope,  and 
lasting  nausea. 

Opium  and  other  narcotics  are  often  advantageously  com- 
bined with  antimonials,  where  allaying  pain  and  exciting  the 
action  of  the  cuticular  vessels  are  the  indications  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

R Opii  pulver.  gr.  j. 

Pulveris  Antimonalis  gr.  iij. 

Confect.  Rosoi.  6allic^e  q.  s.  ut  fiat  pilula  quarta  vel 
scxta  quaque  hora  sunienda  cum  haustu  salino  com- 
muni. 

A mixture  of  antimonial  powder,  calomel,  and  opium,  is  often 
effectual  in  allaying  the  most  urgent  symptoms  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, especially  after  the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated. 

R Pulver.  Antimonialis  3ss. 

Hydrargyri  Subrauriatis  gr.  v. 

Opii  pulver.  gr.  x. 

Misce  optime  et  adde  Confectionis  Rosas  Gallicae  q.  s.  ut  fiant 
pilulae  decern,  quarum  capiat  unam  sexta  quaque  hora,  super- 
bibendo 

Misturae  Camphorae  fort.  (p.  56)  f3x. 

In  these  formulae,  as  a substitute  for  the  pulvis  antimonialis 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  I should  recommend  the  following  with 
a view  to  obviate  all  uncertainty : — 

R Antimonii  Tartarisati,  gr,  viij, 

Pulv.  Gum.  Acacias, 

CretsB  praeparatae,  5a  3j. 

Of  this  powder  16  grains  contain  1 grain  of  tartarised  anti- 
mony, and  from  2 to  4 grains  will  be  the  average  dose  for  the 
fulfilment  of  those  indications  which  are  generally  expected 
from  4 to  8 grains  of  common  antimonial  powder.  In  prepar- 
ing it,  the  crystals  of  tartarised  antimony  should  first  be  reduced 
to  very  fine  powder,  and  the  other  ingredients  added  by  little 
at  a time  during  constant  trituration,  with  a view  of  insuring 
perfect  uniformity  and  mixture. 

Various  propositions  have  been  made  for  preparing  antimonial 
powder  in  the  humid  way;  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Chenevix 
furnishes  a much  more  active  compound  than  either  James’s 
powder  or  the  preparation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  it  would 
be  easy  so  to  adjust  the  component  parts  as  to  obviate  this 
objection  : the  precipitate  is,  however,  also  apt  to  become  horny 
or  gritty,  and  difficult  to  powder,  and  under  any  circumstances 
it  appears  to  offer  no  advantage  that  compensates  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  the  process. 
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Argenti  Nitras. 

K Argenti  unciam, 

Acidi  nitrici  fluidunciam, 

Aqu»  destillata)  fluiduncias  duas ; 

Acidum  nitricum  Aqua  misce,  et 
in  his  Argentum  balneo  areuae  liqua. 
Dein  calorem  paulatim  auge,  ut  sicce- 
tur  Argenti  Nitras.  Hanc  in  cruci- 
bulo,  lento  igne,  liquefac,  donee,  ex- 
pulsa  Aqua,  cessaverit  ebullitio  ; turn 
statim  eff'unde  in  formas  idoneas. 


Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Take  of  Silver,  an  ounce, 

Nitric  Acid,  a fluidounce,  - 
Distilled  Water,  two  fluid 
ounces ; 

Mix  the  nitric  Acid  with  the  Wa- 
ter, and  dissolve  the  Silver  in  the 
mixture  in  a sand-bath.  Then  in 
crease  the  heat  gradually  that  the 
Nitrate  of  Silver  may  be  dried.  Melt 
this  in  a crucible  over  a slow  fire, 
until,  the  Water  having  been  expelled 
the  ebullition  ceases ; then  pour  it 
immediately  into  proper  moulds. 


In  this  process  the  silver  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  one 
portion  of  the  acid,  nitrous  gas  is  therefore  evolved,  and  the 
resulting  oxide  of  silver  (composed  of  110  silver  4-  8 oxygen 
= 118)  combining  with  the  other  portion  of  the  acid  yields,  on 
evaporation,  colourless  prismatic  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  are  anhydrous,  and  consist  ol^ — 


1 proportional  of  Nitric  Acid  ...» 54  ....  31*4 

1 Oxide  of  Silver 118  ....  68  • 6 


172  100 

For  internal  use  this  salt  ought  to  be  kept  in  crystals,  but 
the  above  formula  directs  the  immediate  evaporation  of  the 
solution  to  dryness,  and  the  fusion  of  the  dried  salt,  which  is 
then  cast  into  moulds  for  surgical  use  ; and  it  is  in  this  state 
only  that  it  is  usually  found  in  apothecaries’  shops. 

It  is  better  in  all  cases  to  crystallise  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  carefully  to  fuse  the  crystals  in  a silver  crucible  over  a 
lamp : the  mould  in  which  the  sticks  are  cast  should  be 
warmed  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  cooling  of  the  fused  salt, 
which  then  becomes  extremely  brittle;  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  employ  no  more  heat  than  is  requisite  for  its  lique- 
faction, since  it  easily  suffers  decomposition  and  becomes  black 
from  the  deposition  of  oxide  of  silver.  The  silver  employed 
should  be  free  from  copper,  and  the  acid  should  be  pure,  in 
which  case  the  resulting  solution  is  clear  and  colourless  ; a 
little  black  powder  frequently  separates,  which  is  gold.  This 
salt  of  silver  is  eminently  susceptible  of  the  agency  of  light, 
which  blackens  and  decomposes  it. 
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1 he  principal  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  as  a caustic  ; it  kills 
the  ])arts  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  being  much  less  soluble 
than  pure  potassa,  and  not  deliquescent,  it  is  easier  of  ap- 
plication and  less  apt  to  spread.  Distilled  water  at  60°  dis- 
solves about  its  own  weight  of  this  salt ; the  solution  should 
^ be  transparent  and  colourless ; if  of  a bluish  tinge,  and 
becoming  deep  blue  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  it  contains 
copper.  It  may  thus  be  used  in  any  state  of  dilution,  and 
is  a very  valuable  application  in  many  cases  of  ulcerating 
sores,  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  distilled  water.  The  part  may  be  touched  twice  or  thrice 
a day,  with  a camel-hair  pencil  dipped  in  this  solution,  which 
should  be  of  such  strength  as  to  occasion  smarting.  In  fistu- 
lous sores  it  is  sometimes  used  as  an  injection,  and  it  has  been 
recommended  as  a mouth-w^ash  in  scorbutic  affections  of  the 
gums,  and  apthae  of  the  fauces. 

As  an  internal  remedy,  nitrate  of  silver  has  gained  much  and 
apparently  deserved  celebrity  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy. 
In  this  disease  it  has  been  administered  in  doses  beginning 
with  an  eighth  of  a grain  and  carried  up  to  4 or  6 grains 
three  or  four  times  a day;  it  is  usually  taken  made  into  pills 
w’ith  bread-crumb,  and  the  best  dose  appears  to  be  half  a 
grain  thrice  a day,  gradually  increased  to  a grain  and  a half 
or  2 grains.  Under  this  treatment  the  fits  often  decrease  at 
first  in  violence  and  then  in  frequency  until  the  patient  re- 
covers, and  where  the  bowels  are  moderately  acted  upon,  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy  appears  most  certain  There  is  a very 
disagreeable  effect  which  frequently  follows  this  use  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  is  the  discolouration  of  the  refe  mucosum,  so 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  especially  those  parts 
which  are  most  exposed  to  light,  acquire  a leaden-grey  or 
livid  colour  which  is  permanent®.  Various  means  have  been 
resorted  to  with  a view  of  preventing  this  effect,  or  of  remov- 
ing it  when  it  has  taken  place,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
It  is  curious  that  excessive  acidity  at  the  stomach  is  a frequent 
concomitant  of  epilepsy,  and  that  Dr.  Prout’s  experiments® 
have  shown  that  the  free  acid  of  the  stomach  is  the  muriatic, 
an  acid  the  base  of  ivhich  would  instantly  decompose  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Nitrate  of  silver  has  occasionally  been  resorted  to  in  other 
diseases  attended  by  morbid  nervous  excitement  and  debility  ; 
in  certain  convulsive  affections,  in  chorea,  and  in  angina 
pectoris. 


* Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  ix.  p.  234. 

* Albers  and  Itoget,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  vii.  p.  284. 
3 Phil.  Trans.  1823. 
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When  taken  in  over-doses  it  operates  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  corrosive  poisons ; pei  haps  the  best  antidote 
consists  in  copious  draughts  of  salt  and  water,  by  w-hich 
chloride  of  silver  would  be  formed,  a compound,  in  all  pro- 
bability, nearly  if  not  quite  inert.  Orfila’s  results,  however, 
in  reference  to  this  counter-poison,  were  not  very  satisfactory'. 

ft 


PREPARATIONS 

Arsenicimi  Album  Subli- 
matum. 

Arsenicum  album  in  pulverem  tere ; 
turn  conjice  in  crucibulum,  et,  aclmoto 
igne,  in  crucibulum  aliud  priori  super- 
impositum  sublima. 


OF  ARSENIC. 

Sublimed  White  Arsenic. 


Reduce  white  Arsenic  to  powder, 
then  put  it  into  a crucible,  and  ex- 
pose it  to  fire,  so  as  to  sublime  it  into 
another  crucible  inverted  over  the 
former. 


If  arsenic  be  purchased  in  lumps,  as  it  usually  occurs  in 
commerce,  this  process  is  scarcely  necessary ; when  sold  in  the 
form  of  pownler  it  is  sometimes  adulterated,  and  then  it  may 
doubtless  be  purified  by  subjimation,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
form this  process  according  to  the  directions  given  above  ; 
it  is  best  effected  by  introducing  the  white  arsenic  into  a 
coated  glass  retort,  into  the  neck  of  which  it  may  be  sublimed 
by  a moderate  red  heat,  and  afterwards  removed  by  cutting  off 
the  bulb.  A large  Florence  flask  placed  in  a sand  heat  also 
answers  the  purpose  extremely  well. 

After  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  34),  we  have  little  to 
add  here  upon  the  subject  of  arsenic  and  its  preparations — 
except  to  re-enforce  extreme  caution  whenever  it  is  employed, 
and  never  to  prescribe  it  except  where  the  case  can  be  carefully 
watched  over,  for  most  practitioners  admit  that  it  occasionally 
accumulates  in  the  system,  and  may  thus  become  a source  of 
very  serious  diseases  ; with  such  precautions,  however,  arsenic 
is  not  un frequently  prescribed  by  practitioners  of  great  emi- 
nence and  judgment. 

In  reference  to  this  formula,  the  reader  need  only  be  re- 
minded that  the  adulteration  of  white  arsenic  may  be  detected 
by  heating  a little  of  it  in  a crucible,  when  it  should  be 
entirely  volatilised  at  a dull  red  heat ; chalk,  gypsum,  sulphate 


' Traits  des  Poisons,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  46. 
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of  baryta,  and  other  fixed  substances  with  which  it  may  have 
been  mixed,  remain  behind. 


Liquor  Arsenicalis. 


Arsenical  Solution. 


R Arsenic!  albi  sublimati,  in  pulve- 
rem  subtilissimum  triti, 

Potassaj  Subcarbonatis  ex  Tartaro, 
siugulorum,  grana  sexaginta  qua- 
tuor, 

Spiritus  Lavandulae  compositi  fluid- 
drachmas  quatuor, 

Aqua;  destillata;  octarium ; 

Arsenicum  album  et  Potassae  Sub- 
carbonatem  coque  cum  Aqua  in  vase 
vitreo,  donee  Arsenicum  omne  liquetur. 
Liquori  frigefacto  adjice  Spiritum  La- 
vandulae compositum.  Denique  ad" 
jice  insuper  Aquae  destillata;  quantum 
satis  sit,  ut  mensuram  octarii  accurate 
impleat. 


Take  of  sublimed  white  Arsenic  in 
very  fine  powder, 
Subcarbonate  of  Potassa  from 
Tartar,  of  each  sixty-four 
grains. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Laven- 
der, four  fluidrachms, 

D istilled  Water,  a pint ; 

Boil  the  white  Arsenic  and  the 
Subcarbonate  of  Potassa  with  the 
Water  in  a glass  vessel  until  the 
whole  of  the  Arsenic  is  dissolved. 
When  the  solution  is  cold,  add  the 
compound  Spirit  of  Lavender.  Lastly, 
add  to  the  whole  as  much  distilled 
Water  as  may  be  requisite  to  make 
it  exactly  fill  a pint  measure. 


This  is  a solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  and  subcarbonate 
of  potassa,  in  distilled  water,  coloured  by  compound  spirit  of 
lavender.  The  common  subcarbonate  of  potassa  is  generally 
nearly  as  pure  as  that  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  tartar;  the 
latter,  therefore,  is  unnecessarily  selected.  If  pure  subcar- 
bonate of  potassa  be  required,  it  is  easily  procured  by  healing 
the  carbonate  to  redness,  in  a silver  crucible  ; but  the  usually 
occurring  impurities  do  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the 
activity  of  this  arsenical  solution.  It  contains  in  the  fluid- 
ounce  4 grains  of  white  arsenic,  and  is  administered  in  the 
cure  of  obstinate  intermittents  in  the  dose  of  from  4 to  12  or 
15  minims,  three  or  four  times  a day,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
febrile  paroxysms.  ((See  also  page  35.) 

R Liquoris  Arsenicalis  iqiv. 

Aqu?B  destillatffi  f^j. 

Spiritus  Cinnamomi, 

Syrupi  Zingiberis,  5a  f3j. 

M.  fiat  haustus  sexta  quaque  horll  capiendus. 

Sometimes  it  gripes  the  bowels  and  irritates  the  stomach 
unless  conjoined  with  aromatics  and  small  doses  of  opium. 
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R Confectionis  Aromaticaa  9j 
Aqu®  Menth®  sativ® 

Tinctiir®  Opii, 

Liquoris  Arsenicalis,  aii  TTl^j- 
M.  fiat  hautus  ter  quotidie  sumendus. 

There  are  other  disorders  in  which  arsenic  has  been  ad- 
ministered internally ; it  has  cured  obstinate  intermittent 
headaches;  it  has  removed  cuticular  eruptions  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  yielding  to  no  other  internal  or  external  remedy;  it 
is  also  said  to  have  been  of  service  in  epilepsy  and  in  tetanus ; 
but  evidence  much  more  direct  and  extended  is  requisite  to 
justify  such  employment  of  so  dangerous  a poison. 


PREPARATION  OF  BISMUTH. 


Bismiithi  Subnitras. 

R Bismuthi  unciam, 

Acidi  nitvici  fluidunciam  cum  se* 
misse, 

Aqu®  destillat®  octarios  tres ; 

Aqu®  destillat®  fluidrachmas  sex 
cum  Acido  uitrico  misce,  et  Bis- 
muthum  in  his  liqua:  turn  cola. 
Aqu®  quod  reliquum  est  liquori  co- 
lato  adjice,  et  sepone  ut  subsidat  pul- 
vis.  Deinde  effuso  liquore  superna- 
tante,  Bismuthi  Subnitratem  Aqua 
destillatd  ablue  et  chartii  bibula  in- 
volutam,  leni  calore  exsicca. 


Subnitrate  of  Bismuth. 

Take  of  Bismuth  an  ounce, 

Nitric  Acid,  a fiuidounce 
and  a half. 

Distilled  Water,  three  pints ; 

Mix  six  fluidrachms  of  the  dis- 
tilled Water  with  the  nitric  Acid, 
and  dissolve  the  Bismuth  in  this  mix- 
ture ; then  filter.  Mix  the  remain- 
ing Water  with  the  filtered  solution, 
and  set  it  by  that  the  powder  may 
subside.  Then  having  poured  off  the 
supernatant  liquor,  wash  the  Subnitrate 
of  Bismuth  with  distilled  Water,  and 
dry  it,  wrapped  in  bibulous  paper,  in 
a gentle  heat. 


Bismuth  is  susceptible  of  only  one  degree  of  oxidizement ; 
this  it  suffers  when  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  heat  and 
air,  throwing  off  yellow  fumes,  composed  of — 

1 proportional  of  Bismuth =71  ....  89 '8 

1 Oxygen  = 8 ....  10 ’2 

79  100 

When  bismuth  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  sparingly  diluted. 


’ 'Die  chalk  in  the  aromatic  confection  does  not  interfere  with  the  activity  of 
the  liquor  arsenicalis. 
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it  foi ms  R colourless  transparent  liquor,  from  Avhich  prismatic 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  are  deposited  ; if  these,  or  the 
nitric  solution  be  acted  upon  by  a large  proportion  of  water, 
they  are  decomposed,  and  a tine  white  powder  is  thrown 
down,  which  is  a subnitrate. : its  composition  has  not  been 
accurately  determined : it  is  the  macjistery  of  bismuth  of  the 
old  pharmaceutical  chemists,  and  has  long  been  employed  as 
a pigment  under  the  name  of  Spanish  lohite.  It  is  tasteless, 
and  insoluble  in  water. 

Subnitrate  of  bismuth  has  been  used  as  a tonic  and  sedative 
in  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia  attended  by  pain  and  spasm  ^ 
The  best  form  for  its  use  is  that  of  a pill,  with  bread-crumb. 
4 grains  may  at  first  be  taken  thrice  a day,  and  the  dose  f^ra- 
dually  augmented  to  12  or  15  grains. 

Dr.  Paris  says,  that  in  pyrosis,  and  spasmodic  gastrodynia 
associated  with  acidity  and  other  signs  of  depraved  indiges- 
tion, it  furnishes  the  practitioner  with  a very  valuable  resource; 
he  prescribes  it  as  follows: — 

R Bismuthi  Subnitratis  ^r.  viij. 

Mucilaginis  Acacia  f Sij.  tere  simul. 
et  adde  Mistur.  Amygdal.  fgj. 

M.  fiat  haustiis. 

To  this  simple  form  may  be  added, — 

Tiiicturae  Ojiii,  — x. 

Or, 

Morphi®  Acetatis  gr.  ss. 

Or, 

Liquor.  Morphia  Miiriat,  irj^xx. 

Or, 

Tinctur.  Hyoscyam.  3ss. 

From  the  observations  of  Orfila®,  it  tvould  appear  that  in 
large  doses  this  substance  proves  an  acrid  poison  : he  repeats 
the  absurd  assertion  that  the  English  bakers  whiten  their  bread 
with  it. 

Mr.  Brodie  frequently  prescribes  an  ointment  composed  of 
a drachm  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  mixed  with  six  drachms 
or  one  ounce  of  spermaceti  cerate,  as  applicable  to  irritable 
and  excoriated  surfaces. 


* Bardsley,  Med.  Reports,  1807. — Yeats,  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  295. 
* Trait6  des  Poisons,  tom.  i.  2me  partie,  p.  60. 
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PREPARATIONS  OF  COPPER. 


Cuprum  Ammoniatum. 

R Cupri  Sulphatis  unciam  dimidiam, 

AmmoniiB  Subcarbonatis  drachmas 
sex ; 

Tere  simul  in  mortario  vitreo,  donee 
cessaverit  ebullitio ; deinde  Cuprum 
ammoniatum,  charta  bibula  involutum, 
leui  calore  exsicca. 


Ammoniated  Copper. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Copper,  half  an 
ounce. 

Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia, 
six  drachms ; 

Rub  them  together  in  a glass  mor- 
tar until  the  effervescence  shall  have 
ceased ; then  dry  the  ammoniated 
Copper,  wrapped  in  bibulous  paper,  by 
a gentle  heat. 


The  compound  obtained  by  this  process  has  a rich  blue 
colour,  its  odour  is  generally  ammoniacal,  and  its  taste  saline 
and  styptic.  Subsulphate  of  cojtper,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  copper,  are  among  its  usual 
constituents ; and  when  it  has  been  dried  at  a very  low  heat, 
and  not  unnecessarily  exposed  to  air,  the  proportion  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  which  it  retains  is  often  considerable. 

This  preparation  of  copper  is  generally  placed  by  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica  in  the  list  of  tonics  and  antispasmodics, 
but  it  has  little  claim  to  either  of  those  characters.  It  has 
been  recommended  in  epilepsy,  and  is  among  the  remedies 
which  are  usually  tried  in  hopeless  cases  of  that  disorder ; 
from  one  to  five  grains  are  given  three  times  or  twice  a day, 
in  the  form  of  pill;  there  are,  however,  very  few  practitioners 
who  place  any  confidence  in  its  powers,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
well  adapted  for  internal  use  ; small  doses  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per are  preferable. 

Mr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Paris  both  say  that  ammoniated 
copper  has  been  given  with  advantage  in  chorea,  after  a course 
of  purgatives;  but  in  this  disease  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  vegetable  antispasmodics,  and  musk,  and  sometimes 
cold  bathing  and  affusion,  are  remedies  more  to  be  depended 
on.  There  appears,  on  the  whole,  no  good  reason  for  retaining 
cuprum  ammoniatum  ” in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 


Liquor  Cupri  Ammoniati.  Solution  of  Ammoniated 

Copper. 


R Cupri  ammoniati  drachmam, 

Aquaj  destillatas  oefarium  ; 

Liqua  Cuprum  ammoniatum  in 
Aquil,  et  per  cliartam  cola. 


Take  of  ammoniated  Copper,  a drachm. 
Distilled  Water,  a pint ; 

Dissolve  the  ammoniated  Copper 
in  the  W ater,  and  filter  through  paper. 
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Ihis  solution  is  stimulant  and  astringent,  and  is  among  the 
numerous  applications  which  sometimes  induce  indolent  ulcers 
to  assume  healthy  actions,  and  ultimately  cleanse  and  heal 
them  ; but  it  frequently  proves  mischievously  irritating.  It 
appears  to  possess  no  advantage  over  a solution  of  sulphate 
ot  copper,  and  that  is  often  a valuable  remedy  (p.  92).  To 
say  nothing  of  the  uncertain  composition  of  the  cuprum  ammo- 
niatum  itself,  the  solution  directed  above  is  open  to  a serious 
objection,  arising  out  of  the  decomposition  which  that  com- 
pound of  copper  suffers  when  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of 
water  ; it  occasions  the  separation  of  oxide  of  copper.  Solu- 
tion of  ammoniated  copper  has  also  been  extolled  as  a stimu- 
lant for  the  cornea,  where  it  is  threatened  with  specks  and 
opacity ; but  here  again  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  a preferable 
application. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  IRON. 


Ferrum  Ammoniatum. 


Ammoniated  Iro7i. 


R Ferri  Subcarbonatis, 

Acidi  muriatici, 

Ammonia;  Muriatis,  singulorum 
libram ; 

Ferri  Subcarbonati  superinfunde 
acidum  muriaticum,  et  sepone  donee 
bullulae  non  amplius  excitentur.  Solu- 
tionem  per  chartam  cola,  et  coque  et 
recoque  donee  omnis  humor  absorptus 
sit.  Quod  restat,  cum  Ammonise 
Muriate  diligenter  misce : et  igne  acri 
subjecto  protinus  sublima : denique  in 
pulverem  tere. 


Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Iron, 
Muriatic  Acid, 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  of  each 
a pound ; 

Pour  the  muriatic  Acid  upon  the 
Subcarbonate  of  Iron,  and  set  it  by 
until  the  effervescence  has  ceased. 
Filter  the  solution  through  paper,  and 
evaporate  it  to  dryness.  Mix  the  resi- 
due well  with  the  Muriate  of  Ammonia, 
and  sublime  them  immediately  in  a 
strong  fire : then  powder  the  subli- 
mate. 


This  preparation  of  iron  is  a very  useless  incumbrance  to 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  never  prescribed  by  those  physi- 
cians who  are  acquainted  with  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
remedies  which  they  exhibit.  As,  however,  the  formula  is 
retained,  it  will  be  right  to  make  some  further  remarks  upon 
it.  The  first  part  of  the  process  directs  the  formation  of  a 
pure  chloride  of  iron,  for  Avhich,  however,  the  proportion  of 
oxide  (subcarbonate)  used  is  unnecessarily  large : this  is  to 
be  mixed  and  sublimed  with  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
resulting-  sublimate,  composed  of  muriate  oF  ammonia,  and 
perchloride  of  iron,  is  ultimately  to  be  powdered  for  use. 
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If  any  peculiar  medical  virtues  belonged  to  a mixture  of 
perchloride  of  iron  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  it  might  easily 
and  certainly  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
with  a solution  of  permuriate  of  iron,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness : in  this  way  there  would  be  no  risk  of  decomposing  either 
substance,  and  the  process  of  sublimation  (which  is  useless) 
would  be  altogether  avoided.  Or,  a still  less  objectionable 
process  would  consist  in  mixing,  in  the  requisite  proportions, 
sublimed  perchloride  of  iron  with  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Under  the  names  flores  rtiarf tales,  ens  martis,  flares  auri, 
and  calendulce  minerales,  this  compound  has  very  long  been 
used  as  a deobstruent  and  tonic  alterative ; and  as  it  contains 
a very  efficient  preparation  of  iron,  the  praises  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it  are  perhaps  not  altogether  groundless.  It 
is  among  the  remedies  which  have  been  prescribed  with  suc- 
cess in  epilepsy  and  a variety  of  other  nervous  affections,  and 
has  been  especially  extolled  as  a tonic  for  children  of  scro- 
fulous and  rickety  habits  : in  these  cases,  six  to  ten  grains 
are  given  three  or  four  times  a day  to  adults ; and  to  children 
rather  less  than  half  that  quantity.  It  may  be  administered 
in  pills,  in  electuary,  or  in  solution ; but  the  tinctura  ferri 
muriatis  is  in  all  cases  a proper  substitute,  to  which  muriate 
of  ammonia  is  easily  added  by  those  who  attribute  any  addi- 
tional efficacy  to  the  combination. 


Ferri  Subcarbonas. 

R Ferri  Sulphatis  uncias  octo, 

Sodae  Subcarbonatis  uncias  sex, 

Aquae  ferventis  congium ; 

Ferri  Sulphatem  et  Sodae  Subcar- 
bonatem  separatim  liqua  in  Aquae 
octariis  quatuor;  turn  Hquores  inter 
se  misce,  et  sepone,  ut  pulvis  sub- 
sidat;  deinde,  efiuso  liquore  super- 
natante,  Ferri  Subcarbonatein  Aqua 
calida  ablue,  et  cluirtS.  bibula  invulutam 
leni  calore  exsicca. 


Subcarbonate  of  Iron. 

Take  of  Sulphate  'of  Iron,  eight 
ounces, 

Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  six 
ounces. 

Boiling  W ater,  a gallon  ; 

Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  and 
the  Subcarbonate  of  Soda  separately 
in  four  pints  of  the  Water ; then  mix 
the  solutions  and  set  them  by,  that 
the  powder  may  subside  ; then  having 
poured  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  wash 
the  Subcarbonate  of  Iron  with  hot 
Water,  and  dry  it  in  bibulous  paper, 
by  a gentle  heat. 


When  a solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is  thus  mixed 
with  one  of  carbonate  of  soda,  a double  decomposition  ensues, 
and  a hydrated  protocarbonate  of  iron  is  thrown  down  of  a 
green  colour,  sulphate  of  soda  remaining  in  solution.  When 
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the  hydrated  protocarbonate  of  iron  formed  in  the  first  instance 
is  exposed  to  air,  and  dried  in  a gentle  heat,  it  loses  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  acquires  oxygen  : its  green  colour  is  at  the 
same  time  changed  to  a rich  reddish  brown,  and  in  this  state 
it  constitutes  what  is  above  termed  subcarbonate  of  iron:” 
it  is,  however,  in  fact,  a peroxide  of  iron,  retaining  a variable, 
but  generally  very  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
only  form  in  which  carbonate  of  iron  can  be  conveniently 
administered  is  in  the  humid  form,  as  originally  precipitated, 
and  in  this  state  it  exists  in  the  “ misturaferricomposifa.” 

Peroxide  of  iron,  however,  prepared  as  above,  is  obtained 
in  a very  finely  divided  state,  and  is  a useful  chalybeate.  It 
is  inodorous,  insipid,  and  insoluble  in  water;  generally,  there- 
fore, administered  in  powder  or  pill,  combined  with  bitters  and 
aromatics,  where  it  is  merely  intended  as  a tonic  ; and  with 
aloetics,  valerian,  and  myrrh,  when  directed  more  immediately 
to  the  uterine  system.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five 
to  twenty  grains,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

R Ferri  Subcarbonatis  gr.  x. 

Pulveris  CiQuamomi  compos,  gr.  v. 

M.  fiat  pulvis  mane  et  meridie  sumendus. 

R Ferri  Subcarbonatis, 

Extract!  Anthemidis,  aa  3ss. 

Misce  et  divide  in  pilulas  xij.  qnarum  sumat  binas  ter 

quotidie. 

R Ferri  Carbonatis  gr.  x. 

Pulveris  Valerianae  3ss. 

Syrup.  Zingiberis,  q.  s. 

Fiat  bolus.  [Para.] 

R Ferri  Carbonatis  3j. 

Pilul.  Aloes  c.  Myrrba  3ss. 

M.  et  divide  in  pihdas  xviij.  duae  bis  terve  in  die  sumenda;. 

In  large  doses  this  preparation  of  iron  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  the  treatment  of  tic  douloureux. 
He  administers  it  in  doses  of  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm, 
twice  or  three  times  a day. — (See  Ferrum,  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  p.  105.) 

Prepared  rust  of  iron,  and  the  red  oxide  (formerly  called 
colcothar,  or  caput  mortaum  vitrioli)  remaining  after  the  de- 
composition of  sulphate  ot  iron  at  high  temperatures,  together 
with  several  other  varieties  of  the  peroxide  of  this  metal,  were 
once  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia ; these  have  very  properly 
given  place  to  the  present  subcarbonate,  which  is  an  adequate 
substitute. 
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According  to  the  best  analyses,  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  com- 


posed of— 

. Iron 70 

Oxygen  30 


100 

These  numbers  correspond  with  two  proportionals  of  metal 
to  three  of  oxygen  ; or  with — 


1 proportional  of  Iron = 28 

. , ■ -■  — Oxygen = 12 

40 


Ferri  Sulphas. 


Sulphate  of  Iron. 


R Ferri, 

Acidi  sulphuric!,  singulorum  pon- 
dere  uncias  octo, 

Aquae  octarios  quatuor ; 

Acidum  sulphuricum  cum  Aqua  in 
vase  vitreo  misce,  hisque  adjice  Fer- 
I'um  ; turn,  ubi  bullulae  exire  cessave. 
rint,  liquorem  per  chartam  cola,  eumque 
ad  ignem  consume,  ade6  ut,  dum 
frigescit,  fiant  crystalli.  Has,  effuso 
liquore,  super  chartam  bibulam  exsicca. 


Take  of  Iron, 

Sulphuric  Acid,  of  each,  by 
weight,  eight  ounces, 

W ater,  four  pints ; 

Mix  the  sulphuric  Acid  with  the 
Water  in  a glass  vessel,  and  add  the 
Iron  to  them;  then,  when  bubbles 
have  ceased  to  escape,  filter  the  solu- 
tion through  paper,  and  evaporate  it 
so  that  crystals  may  form  when  it  cools. 
Having  poured  off  the  liquor,  dry  these 
upon  bibulous  paper. 


Iron  has  scarcely  any  action  upon  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  at  common  temperatures,  but  upon  the  diluted  acid  it 
acts  with  great  energy,  the  metal  becomes  protoxidized,  and 
hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  water 
I)resent,  while  the  acid  and  oxide  combine,  and  give  rise  to 
the  production  of  a protosulphate  of  iron,  which,  by  evapo- 
rating the  filtered  solution,  is  obtained  in  rhombic  crystals, 
of  a green  colour,  an  extremely  styptic  taste,  and  soluble  in 
about  twice  their  weight  of  water  at  60°,  When  exposed  to 
air,  they  effloresce,  and  acquire  a yellow  colour,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  metallic  protoxide. 
Protoxide  of  iron  consists  of — 


1 proportional  of  Iron = 28  ,,,,  77  "55 

1 — Oxygen r:  8 ,,,,  22' 45 


36  100 

Dry  protosulphate  of  iron  is  composed  of — 


X 
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1 proportional  of  Protoxide  of  Iron  . . 

= 36  .. 

r..  47-2 

1 Sulphuric  Acid  . . , 

= 40  .. 

. . 52 ‘S 

and  the  crystallised  salt  contains — 

76 

100  " 

1 proportional  of  dry  Protosulphate  . . 

= 76  .. 

...  54-7 

7 Water 9 x 7 

= 63  ., 

...  45-3 

139 

100 

When  this  salt  is  exposed  to  a moderate  heat  it  loses  water, 
and  crumbles  down  into  a white  powder ; distilled  at  a red 
heat,  it  suffers  a complete  decomposition  ; water  is  first  evolved, 
then  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen,  and  then  sulphuric  acid, 
partly  anhydrous,  and  formerly  known  under  the  name  of 
glacial  oil  of  vitriol,  from  its  property  of  solidifying  at  com- 
mon temperatures  The  residue  in  the  retort  is  peroxide  of 
iron,  formerly  called  colcothar,  or  caput  mortuum  vitrioli. 

Vitriol  of  Mars,  green  vitriol,  copperas,  and  sal  Martis,  are 
names  by  which  this  salt  of  iron  was  formerly  knoAvn.  It  is 
of  much  importance  in  many  of  the  arts,  and  a valuable  chaly- 
beate for  medical  use. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  not  conveniently  administered  in  solu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  in  that 
state  decomposed : it  is  commonly  given  in  pills,  conjoined 
with  aromatics  to  prevent  its  griping.  The  usual  dose  is  from 
one  to  three  grains,  where  chalybeates  are  indicated ; if  it 
nauseates  and  occasions  spasmodic  pains  of  the  stomach  and 
boAvels,  it  is  generally  prudent  to  desist  from  its  use,  and  resort 
to  some  other  form  of  iron. 

As  a tonic,  in  scrofulous  habits,  it  may  be  given  with  a 
course  of  bark. 

R Ferri  Sulphatis  9j. 

Extract.  Cinchonse  3j. 

Divide  in  pilulas  xv.  una  tei  in  die  sumenda. 

In  amenorrhoea  with  bitter  extracts,  or  with  myrrh. 

R Ferri  Sulphatis  gr.  xij. 

Extracti  Gentians  3j. 

Pulveris  Cinnamomi  compositi  3s3. 

Fiat  massa  in  pilulas  xviij.  divideuda,  quarum  capiat  segra 
duas  ter  in  die,  superbibendo  haustum  infusi  alicujus 
amari.  [//oqper.] 

R Ferri  Sulphatis  3j. 

Pulv.  Myrrh*e  3j. 

Syrup.  Simpl.  q.  s. 

Fiat  massa  in  pilulas  xij.  distribuenda.  Sumatur  una  ter  die. 


t Bussy.  Quarterly  Journal,  voL  xviii.  p.  145. 
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The  propriety  of  administering  this  and  other  preparations 
of  iron,  with  vegetable  astringents,  has  often  be»n  called  in 
question ; and  they  have  been  said  to  be  incompatible  with 
it,  because  they  form  inky  mixtures : this  arises  generally 
from  the  production  of  a tanno-gallate  of  iron,  which  may 
nevertheless  be,  and  I believe  is,  a good  and  effective  chaly- 
beate. It  has  already  been  said  that  infusion  of  quassia  may 
be  administered  with  the  salts  of  iron,  without  any  ensuing 
decomposition;  so  may  infusion  of  calumba;  those  bitters 
therefore  are  perhaps  preferable,  in  cases  where  iron  is  given 
in  solution,  to  those  which  contain  astringent  matter. 

As  an  external  application,  sulphate  of  iron  is  of  doubtful 
value.  Its  solution  has  been  applied  to  cancerous  sores  and 
ill-conditioned  ulcers^.  It  has  also  been  used  in  fluor  alhus 
in  the  proportion  of  9iv.  dissolved  in  foviij.  of  distilled  water. 


Ferrum  Tartarizatum. 

R Ferri  libram, 

Potasss  Supertartratia  contritae 
libras  duas. 

Aquae  destillatae  octarios  quinque, 
vel  quantum  satis  sit ; 

Ferrum  et  Potassae  Supertartratem 
simul  tere,  et  in  vase  vitreo  patido 
cum  AquEB  octario  per  dies  vigiuti 
aeri  expone,  quotidie  agitans,  adjecfa 
subinde  Aqua  destillata  ut  semper 
humida  sint.  Dein  cum  Aquae  de- 
stillatae  octariis  quatuor  coque  per 
quadrantem  horac,  et  cola.  Liquorem 
balneo  aquoso  consume  donee  Ferrum 
tartarizatum  penilus  exsiccatum  sit. 
Hoc  in  pulverem  tere,  et  vase  bene 
obturato  serva. 


Tartarised  Iron. 

Take  of  Iron,  a pound, 

Supertartrate  of  Potassa,  in 
powder,  two  pounds, 
Distilled  Water,  five  pints,  or 
a sufficient  quantity  ; 

Triturate  the  Iron  and  the  Super- 
tartrate of  Potassa  together,  and  ex- 
pose them  to  the  air  with  a pint  of 
the  Water  in  a shallow  glass  vessel  for 
twenty  days,  stirring  them  daily,  and 
occasionally  adding  distilled  Water,  so 
that  they  may  be  always  moist.  Then 
boil  them  in  four  pints  of  the  distilled 
W ater  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
filter.  Evaporate  the  filtered  liquor 
in  a water-bath,  until  the  tartarised 
Iron  becomes  quite  dry.  Reduce  this 
to  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a well-stopped 
vessel. 


The  first  part  of  this  process  is  calculated  to  furnish  a good 
preparation  of  iron,  but  the  boiling  and  evaporation  to  dry- 
ness partly  decompose  the  original  product,  and  the  “ ferrum 
tartarizatum  ” ultimately  obtained  is  a product  very  rarely 
prescribed  and  of  little  use.  It  is,  however,  a considerable 
improvement  upon  the  formula  of  the  last  Pharmacopoeia. 


^ Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  373. 
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Ferrum  tartarizatum,  which  is  in  fact  a pertartrate  of  iron 
and  polassa,  should  be  prepared  in  solution.  According  to 
Mr.  R.  Phillips!,  sixty-four  parts  of  tartar  are  capable  of 
dissolving  fifteen  parts  of  iron-filings  when  exposed  and 
moistened  as  above  directed.  The  moist  mass  may  be  digested 
in  seven  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  solution  filtered : 
it  contains  about  an  eighth  of  its  weight  of  tartarised  iron,  and 
as  it  is  nearly  tasteless,  it  may  sometimes  perhaps  be  useful, 
especially  for  children. 

The  tartarised  iron  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  used  in 
the  form  of  pills  ; it  becomes  too  moist  by  exposure  to  air  to 
be  conveniently  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  powders,  but  it 
may  be  prescribed  in  solution,  and  is  not  very  easily  decom- 
posed by  many  of  those  substances  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  simple  salts  of  iron.  The  usual  dose  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains.  It  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  distinct 
diuretic  power,  which  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  it; 
but  like  other  chalybeates  it  may  be  conjoined,  as  a tonic, 
with  the  diuretic  remedies  generally  prescribed  in  dropsical 
affections. 

Several  preparations  of  iron  corresponding  in  some  measure 
with  the  above  are  found  in  old  dispensatories,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  tinctura  Martis  aperiens  of  Glauber,  and  the 
tinctura  ferri  cydoniata,  citrata,  aurantiaca,  pomata,  &c. 
The  tinctura  acetatis  ferri  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  may 
also  be  mentioned  here  ; but  all  these  preparations  have  been 
very  properly  put  aside  as  useless  ; a liquor  ferri  tarfarisati 
might  have  been  conveniently  retained  as  their  general  sub- 
stitute. 

A very  excellent  prototartrate  of  iron  for  medical  use  may 
be  made  by  digesting  soft  iron  filings  in  a solution  of  tartaric 
acid  ; it  is  a Avhitish  granular  powder,  containing  about  13  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  requiring  between  400  and  500  parts  of 
water  for  its  solution. 


Liquor  Ferri  Alkalini. 

R Ferri  drachmas  duas  cum  semisse, 
Acidi  nitrici  fluiduncias  duas, 

Aquae  destillatae  fluiduncias  sex, 

Liquoris  Potassce  Suhcarhouatis 
fluiduncias  sex ; 

Ferro  superinfunde  Acidum  et 


Solution  of  Alkaline  Iron. 

Take  of  Iron,  two  drachms  and  a half. 
Nitric  Acid,  two  fluidounces, 
Distilled  Water,  six  fluid- 
ounces. 

Solution  of  Subcarbonate  of 
Potassa,  six  fluidounces; 

Pour  the  Acid  and  Water,  previously 


! Experimental  Examination  of  the  Pharm.  Lond.  1811. 
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Aquatn  inter  se  mista  ; turn,  ubi 
bulluliB  cxire  cessaverint,  liquoretn 
adhuc  acidum  effunde.  Hunc,  pau- 
latim  et  ex  intervallis,  Liquori  Potassae 
Subcarbouatis  adjice,  subinde  agitans, 
donee,  facto  jam  calore  fusco-rubicundo, 
bullulae  nullae  amplids  excitentur. 
Denique  sepone  per  boras  sex,  et  li- 
quorem  effunde. 


mixed,  upon  the  iron ; then,  when 
bubbles  have  ceased  to  escape,  pour 
off' the  acid  liquor;  add  this  gradually 
and  at  intervals  to  the  solution  of  Sub- 
carbonate  of  Potassa,  occasionally 
stirring,  until,  it  having  assumed  a 
brown-red  colour,  effervescence  is  no 
longer  excited.  Lastly,  set  it  aside  for 
six  hours,  and  pour  off' the  solution. 


" It  is  a very  injudicious  preparation  ; for  it  cannot  be  ex- 
hibited in  any  form  -without  decomposition.”  We  entirely 
agree  with  Dr.  Paris  in  the  first  part  of  this  opinion,  and  that 
practitioners  generally  are  of  the  same  mind  is  evident,  inas- 
much as  they  never  prescribe  it,  a circumstance  alone  amply 
sufficient  to  have  justified  its  omission  from  the  present  edition 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  not,  as  sometimes  represented, 
Stahl’s  tinctura  Martis  alkalina,  nor  have  I been  able  to 
ascertain  who  is  the  author  of  the  formula. 

In  respect  to  the  chemical  composition  of  this  “ liquor  ferri 
alkalini,”  I refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  R.  Phillips who  has 
thrown  all  the  light  upon  the  subject  that  it  seems  to  admit 
of,  especially  in  his  elaborate  remarks  upon  the  subject  in  the 
“ Experimental  Examination”  published  in  1811. 


Tinctura  Ferri  Ammo-  Tincture  of  Ammoniated 
niati.  Iron. 


R Ferri  ammoniati  uncias  quatuor, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarium ; 
Macera,  et  cola.  '■ 


Take  of  ammoniated  Iron,  four 
ounces. 

Proof  Spirit,  a pint ; 

Digest,  and  filter. 


The  term  liquor  ferri  ammoniati  ” would  perhaps  have 
been  more  applicable  to  this  solution  of  ferrum  ammoniatum 
in  diluted  alcohol.  As  its  active  ingredient  is  of  very  uncer- 
tain composition  and  of  very  doubtful  efficacy,  the  only  remark 
which  we  have  to  make  upon  the  above  tincture  is  the  impro- 
priety of  retaining  it,  in  consequence  of  its  variable  strength, 
Mr.  Phillips  examined  three  samples  of  it  from  different 
sources,  and  found  that  the  strongest  contained  less  than  four 
grains  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  a fluidounce  and  a half;  and  the 
weakest,  little  more  than  one  grain  in  the  same  bulk.  It 
should  be  a leading  object  with  the  compilers  of  a Pharma- 
copoeia  to  reject  all  uncertain  and  comparatively  useless  for- 


* Trans,  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  p.  103. 
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mulae.  The  tinciiira  ferri  ammoniafi  might  safely  have  been 
left  for  the  extemporaneous  prescription  of  such  as  put  faith 
in  its  virtues. 


Tinctura  Ferri  Muriatis.  Tincture  of  Muriate  of 

Iron. 


R Ferri  Subcarbonatis  libram  dimi- 
diam, 

Acidi  muriatici  octarium, 

Spiritus  rectificati  octarios  tres  ; 

Ferri  Subcarbonati  superinfunde 
Acidum  in  vase  vitreo,  et  per  triduum 
subinde  agita.  Sepone,  ut  fajces,  si 
quae  sint,  subsidant ; dein  liquorem 
efFunde,  eique  adjice  Spiritum. 


Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Iron,  half  a 
pound, 

Muriatic  Acid,  a pint, 

Rectified  Spirit,  three  pints  j 
Pour  the  Acid  upon  the  Subcar- 
bonate of  Iron  in  a glass  vessel,  and 
shake  the  mixture  occasionally,  for 
three  days.  Set  it  by,  so  that  the 
dregs,  if  any,  may  subside ; then 
pour  off  the  liquor,  and  add  the  Spirit 
to  it. 


This  is  an  unexceptionable  process  for  preparing  one  of  the 
most  valuable  chalybeates  of  pharmacy.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  solution  should  be  about  998  to  1000,  and  the  fluid- 
ounce  should  contain  about  thirty-four  grains  of  peroxide  of 
iron.  It  has  a slightly  ethereal  odour,  a deep  olive-yellow 
colour,  and  very  astringent  taste.  It  is  not  liable  to  spon- 
taneous changes,  which  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  other 
preparations  of  iron,  especially  those  which  contain  the  pro- 
toxide. 

As  a tonic,  from  five  to  thirty  drops  may  be  taken  twice  a 
day  in  a wine-glass  of  water.  In  dyspepsia,  small  doses  are 
generally  more  serviceable  than  larger  ones,  and  it  may  be 
given  in  any  bitter  infusion,  those  being  generally  selected 
which  are  not  blackened  by  it. 

R TinctufEB  Ferri  Muriatis 
Infusi  Quassiae, 

Aquae  Cinnam.  a5f5vj. 

Tincturae  Calumbae,  f3j. 

M.  fiat  haustus  mane  et  meridie  sumendus. 

The  dose  may  gradually  be  augmented  if  necessary  to  30 
drops,  but  it  is  apt  in  larger  doses  to  produce  headach,  to 
harden  the  pulse,  and  occasion  slight  spasmodic  pains  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  If  it  constipates,  a drachm  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  may  be  added  to  each  draught.  If  it  produces 
diarrhoea,  the  bowels  should  be  cleared  with  a little  rhubarb 
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and  magnesia,  and  it  may  then  be  resumed  generally  without 
ill  effect. 

As  a tonic  after  diseases  of  debility  or  depletion  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  requires,  as  well  as  the  other  preparations  of  iron,  con- 
siderable circumspection  in  its  use  ; if  it  induces  no  local  in- 
flammatory action  or  headach,  and  neither  hardens  the  pulse, 
nor  materially  quichens  it,  it  often  proves  eminently  active  in 
restoring  tone  to  the  constitution. 

With  aloetics  and  antispasmodics  it  is  not  an  ineffective  em- 
menagogue,  though  not  upon  the  whole  so  well  calculated  to 
fulfil  this  particular  indication  as  some  of  the  other  chalybeates. 
It  may  be  given  as  follows  : — 

R Tinct.  Ferri  Muriatis, 

Tinct.  Aloes  compos. 

Tinctur.  Valerianae,  aSf^ss. 

M.  sumatur  cochleare  unum  minimum  ex  infusi  anihemidis 
cyatho,  bis  vel  ter  quotidie. 

Like  other  chalybeates  it  sometimes  expels  worms  from  the 
intestines.  It  is  used  as  a styptic  in  internal  haemorrhages! 
In  scrofulous  affections  it  is  a most  valuable  tonic,  especially 
when  it  can  be  given  in  large  doses.  Mr.  Thomson  recommends 
the  dose  in  these  cases  to  be  gradually  increased  up  to  120 
drops  twice  a day. 

In  retention  of  urine  depending  upon  spasmodic  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  this  solution  of  iron  has  been  represented  as  hav- 
ing something  like  a specific  action.  Five  or  six  drops  have 
been  recommended  in  such  cases  by  Mr.  Cline,  every  ten 
minutes,  until  nausea  is  produced. 

As  an  external  application  the  “ tinctura  ferri  muriatis" 
has  been  applied  to  cancerous  and  other  very  ill-conditioned 
sores,  but  not  with  any  marked  success. 

There  is  a curious  preparation  of  iron  known  in  Germany 
under  the  name  of  “ Bestuscheff’s  nervous  tincture f the 
secret  of  which  was  purchased  and  published  by  the  Empress 
Catharine  of  Russia.  It  has  a place  in  the  Parisian  Codex 
under  the  name  of  tinctura  cefherea  alcoholica  de  muriate 
ferri,”  and  is  sometimes  known  as  “ La  Matte's  golden  drops” 
The  following  is  Klaproth’s  formula  for  its  preparation,  from 
the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia : — 

R Ferri  pulverati,  quantum  vis ; 

Solve  in 

Acidi  Muriatic!  sufficienti  quantitate,  cum  Acidi  Nitric!  quarta  parte 
mixta,  et  evapora.  Massam  siccam  in  cellam  sepone,  ut  in  liquorem 
coloris  f\isci  saturati  deliquescat. 

Liquuiem  acceptum  misce  cum 
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/55theris  Sulphuric!  duplo,  conquassando.  j52tlierem  hoc  modo  ferro 
soluto  iinpregriatuin,  separa,  et  cum 
Spiritus  Vini  rectificatissimi  duplo  misce. 

Mixtum  in  vitris  oblongis,  beue  obturaiis,  radiis  soils  tamdiu  expono 
donee  color  omuls  evanuerit.  Turn  soUicite  serva. 


Vinwm  Ferri. 

R Ferri  drachmam, 

Potassaj  Supertartratis  contritm 
drachmas  sex, 

Aqu®  destillatm  octarios  duos,  vel 
quantum  satis  sit, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  fluiduncias  vi- 
ginti ; 

Ferrum  et  Potass®  Supertarlratem 
simul  tere,  et  in  vase  vitreo  patulo  cum 
Aqu®  fluidunciS.  per  hebdomadas  sex 
aeri  expone,  spathd  quotidie  movens, 
adjecta  subinde  Aqua  destillata  ut 
semper  humida  siut.  Dein  leni  calore 
exsicca,  in  pulverem  tere,  et  cum  Aqu® 
destillat®  fluidunciis  triginta  misce. 
Liquorera  cola,  et  colato  Spiritum 
adjice. 


w 'me  of  Iron. 

Take  of  Iron,  a drachm, 

Supertartrate  of  Potassa,  in 
powder,  six  drachms, 
Distilled  Water,  two  pints,  or 
a sufficient  quantity. 

Proof  Spirit,  twenty  fluid- 
ounces  ; 

Rub  the  Iron  and  the  Supertartrate  of 
Potassa  together,  aud  expose  tlie  mix- 
ture to  the  air  for  six  weeks,  in  a shallow 
glass  vessel,  with  one  fluidounce  of  the 
Water,  stirring  it  daily  with  a spatula, 
aud  occasionally  adding  distilled  Wa- 
ter, so  that  it  may  be  always  moist. 
Then  dry  by  a gentle  heat,  reduce  it 
to  powder,  and  mix  it  with  thirty  fluid- 
ounces  of  the  distilled  W’ater.  Filter 
the  solution,  and,  when  filtered,  add  the 
Spirit. 


In  this,  as  in  the  process  for  “ ferrum  tartarizatum,”  mis- 
chief is  done  by  drying  the  pertartrate  of  iron,  a portion  of 
■which  is  thus  rendered  insoluble  ; when  the  spirit  is  added  to 
the  solution,  another  portion  is  precipitated,  and  accordingly 
there  is  less  iron  in  the  present  than  in  the  former  vinum  ferri, 
in  the  proportion,  according  to  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  of  16  to  22, 
But  this  is  a matter  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  preparation,  which  is  now  so  un- 
like the  steel  wine  of  all  former  Pharmacopoeia.  If  there  be 
any  grounds  for  preferring  a potassa-tartrate  to  other  salts  of 
iron,  a vinous  preparation  may  be  made  by  dissolving  the  moist 
tartarised  iron  in  white  wine,  but  such  a solution,  when  kept, 
always  suffers  more  or  less  decomposition.  The  following  has 
been  proposed  as  a convenient  substitute  for  the  old  steel 
wine : — 

R Tinctur.  Ferri  Muriatis,  f 3j. 

Vini  albi  Hispan.  f 3xv.  M. 


But  this  mixture  either  is  at  first,  or  becomes  turbid  from  the 
deposition  of  tartrate  of  iron. 
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Vinous  solutions  of  iron  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of 
children  of  weak  and  rickety  constitution,  especially  where  a 
tendency  to  scrofula  is  manifest  ; in  such  cases  a teaspoonful 
of  the  old  vinum  fevri^  twice  or  thrice  a day  often  proves  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  other  remedial  means.  In  these  cases 
alkaline  medicines  are  often  properly  conjoined  with  chaly- 
beates;  and  the  only  preparation  of  iron  which  well  admits  of 
combination  with  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  is  not  decorn- 
posed  by  them,  is  the  solution  of  JeTTum  taTtaTizatum  j this, 
with  other  reasons,  suggests  the  expediency  of  introducing  a 
proper  solution  of  that  triple  salt  of  iron  into  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, but  the  old  steel  wine  should  also  be  retained. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  MERCURY. 


HydraTgyTUin  cum  Cveta.  Mevcury  with  ChuVc. 


R Hydrargyri  purificati  pondere  uncias 
ties, 

Cretae  preparatae  uncias  qulnque ; 
Tere  simul,  donee  globuli  non  ara- 
plius  conspiciantur. 


Take  of  purified  Mercury,  by  weight, 
three  ounces, 

Prepared  Chalk,  five  ounces  ; 

Rub  them  together  until  globules 
are  no  longer  visible. 


By  triturating  mercury  with  chalk  a very  small  portion  of 
the  metal  becomes  converted  into  protoxide ; the  remainder  is 
very  minutely  divided,  and  thus  perhaps  acquires  some  activity 
as  a mercurial  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Different  opinions  are  entertained  respecting  the  utility  of 
this  mercurial ; some  practitioners  maintain  that  it  has  no 
efficacy,  and  others  consider  it  as  an  effective  and  peculiar, 
though  very  mild  remedy.  There  are  cases  in  which  very 
small  doses  of  blue  pill  (a  quarter  of  a grain  to  a grain)  are 
productive  of  beneficial  effects,  and  such  cases  are  suited  to 
this  preparation,  which  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  five 
grains  up  to  twenty  or  thirty  with  much  the  same  effect  as  very 
minute  doses  of  more  active  preparations  of  the  metal.  Other- 
wise it  has  no  peculiar  merits.  The  beneficial  effect  of  very 
minute  doses  of  mercury,  where  the  usual  mode  of  administer- 
ing it  produces  bad  consequences,  as  is  very  frequently  the 


' R Limaturae  Ferri,  5!]. 

Vini  albi  Hispan.  oct.ij. 

Digero  per  dies  quatuordedm  et  cola  per  cbaiiam. 
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case  in  that  stage  of  dyspepsia  which  is  attended  by  disordered 
bilious  secretion,  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  W.  Philipp 
As  far  as  respects  the  remedy  we  are  now  considering,  if  the 
question  to  be  determined  by  the  practitioner  is,  whether  he 
will  prefer  giving  five  to  ten  grains  of  hydrargyrum  cum  creta, 
to  half  a grain  or  a grain  of  i\\Q  filula  hydrarcjyri ; he  will 
probably  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter,  Avhich  is  more  certain 
in  its  action.  Upon  the  principle  adverted  to  it  is,  that  hydrar- 
gyrum cum  creta  is  justly  esteemed  as  a means  of  correcting 
the  biliary  secretion  in  children,  and  especially  of  increasing  it 
when  deficient  in  quantity,  and  the  stools  are  clay-coloured  or 
white.  The  extreme  mildness,  or  little  comparative  activity  of 
this  mercurial,  generally  requires  that  its  use  should  be  conti- 
nued for  some  time  ; the  same  observation  applies  to  very  small 
doses  of  blue  pill ; but  the  beneficial  effects  which  result  are 
often  more  permanent  than  when  larger  doses  are  employed  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  latter  fail  or  are  only  temporarily 
successful,  Avhile  the  former  succeed  in  restoring  a more  per- 
manent healthy  action. 

The  chalk  in  the  above  preparation  plays  a very|un important 
part ; its  only  effect  is  that  of  an  antacid,  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence shewing  that  mercurials  are  increased  in  activity  by  an 
acid  state  of  the  stomach  ; and  if  it  were  so,  the  proportion  of 
chalk  given  in  the  usual  dose  of  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  is  too 
small  to  be  taken  into  account. 

In  tabes  and  atrophia  of  children,  and  in  some  of  their 
cutaneous  affections,  tfiis  mercurial  has  been  preferred  to 
others  as  an  alterative in  these  and  all  other  cases  the  very 
varying  susceptibility  of  different  constitutions  to  the  effects  of 
mercury  must  not  be  lost  sight  of ; and  when  the  gums  become 
even  very  slightly  affected,  it  should  either  be  suspended  or 
the  dose  diminished. 


Hydrargyri  Nitrico- 
Oxyduni. 

R Hydrargyri  purificati /jonrfere  libras 
tres, 

Acidi  Nitrici  pondere  libram  cum 
semisse, 

f ■ Atiuae  destillatm  ociarios  duosj 


Nitrico- Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  purified  Mercury,  hy  weight, 
three  pounds. 

Nitric  Acid,  by  weight,  a pound 
and  a half, 

Distilled  Water,  two  pints ; 


^ Treatise  oa  ladigestioo,  4tli  edit,  p,  246. 
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Misce  in  vase  vitreo,  et  coque,  donee 
liquetur  Hydrargyrum,  et,  AquS  con- 
Bumpta,  materia  alba  restet.  Hanc 
tere  in  pulverem,  et  in  vas  aliud  quS.m 
minime  profundum  conjice  ; turn  ignem 
lenem  adhibe,  eumque  paulatim  auge, 
donee  vapor  ruber  prodire  cessaverit. 


Mix  them  in  a glass  vessel,  and  boil 
until,  the  Mereury  being  dissolved  and 
the  Water  evaporated,  a white  sub- 
stance remains.  Rub  this  to  powder, 
and  put  it  into  a very  shallow  vessel ; 
then  expose  it  to  a moderate  fire,  gra- 
dually increased  until  red  vapour  ceases 
to  escape. 


In  the  first  part  of  this  process  a pernitrate  of  mercury  is 
formed,  which  is  then  decomposed  by  heat.  It  is  very  difficult 
so  to  apply  the  heat,  as  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  acid,  without 
at  the  same  time  evolving  oxygen  from  the  remaining  oxide 
and  evaporating  part  of  the  mercury.  We  find  therefore  a 
small  portion  of  nitric  acid  generally  remaining  in  the  com- 
pound. The  nitrate  requires  to  be  constantly  stirred  during 
the  process,  which  is  generally  performed  in  a cast-iron  pot ; 
the  operator  will  find  it  advantageous  to  prepare  the  solution 
and  partly  to  evaporate  it  in  a retort  with  an  annexed  receiver 
containing  a little  water,  by  which,  if  any  quantity  of  materials 
is  employed,  he  will  save  a part  of  the  acid. 

The  resulting  nitrico-oxide  of  mercury  is  of  a brilliant  red 
colour,  with  a shade  of  orange ; when  not  in  very  fine  powder 
it  has  a glistening  scaly  appearance ; at  a red  heat  it  is  de- 
composed and  entirely  dissipated,  provided  it  be  not  adulte- 
rated, as  it  sometimes  is,  with  red-lead ; it  has  an  acrid  taste, 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  soluble  without 
effervescence  in  nitric  acid.  The  proportion  of  subpernitrate 
of  mercury  remaining  in  this  preparation  is  variable  ; but  some 
is  always  to  be  detected,  for  when  decomposed  by  heat,  the 
evolved  oxygen  is  found  to  be  mixed  with  a portion  of  nitrogen ; 
it  therefore  should  never  be  used  as  a substitute  for  pure  per- 
oxide of  mercury.  When  washed  with  and  triturated  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  potassa,  edulcorated  with  distilled  water,  and 
carefully  dried,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a nearly  pure  peroxide 
of  mercury.  In  this  state  it  is  called  arcanum  corallinum  in 
some  of  the  older  Pharmacopoeise  h 

Nitrico-oxide  of  mercury  is  only  employed  as  an  external 
application,  either  alone,  finely  levigated,  or  mixed  with  oint- 
ment.— (See  Unguentum  hyclrargyri  nitrico-oxydi.) 

Sprinkled  upon  the  surface  of  old  or  indolent  sores,  it  not 
unfrequently  stimulates  them  to  more  healthy  actions;  some- 
times it  excites  excessive  irritation,  and  may  then  be  diluted 
with  two  or  three  parts  of  starch,  flour,  or  any  analogous  inert 
matter.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  escharotic  mixed  with 
powdered  savine,  burnt  alum  and  various  stimulants;  and 


^ Disp.  Boruss.  Brand.  1731. 
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mixed  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of  finely-powdered  sugar,  is  one 
of  the  remedies  which  some  oculists  direct  to  be  blown  upon 
the  eye  for  the  removal  of  specks  in  the  cornea. 


Hydrargyri  Oxydum 
Cinereum. 


Grey  Oxide  of  Mercury. 


B:  Hydrargyri  Submuriatis  unciam, 

Liquoris  Calcis  conglum ; 

Hydrargyri  Submuriatem  in  Liquore 
Calcis  coque,  assidue  tnovens,  donee 
Oxydum  Hydrargyri  cinereum  subsi- 
dat.  Hoc  Aqua  destillata  lava  ; deinde 
ex;.sicca. 


Take  of  Submuriate  of  Mercury,  an 
ounce. 

Lime  Water,  a gallon; 

Boil  the  Submuriato  of  Mercury  in 
the  Lime  Water,  constantly  stirring, 
until  the  grey  Oxide  of  Mercury  sub- 
sides. Wash  this  witlr  distilled  Water; 
then  dry  it. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  objec- 
tionable parts  of  this  process,  as  the  preparation  which  it 
affords  is  never  used : it  may,  however,  be  right  to  observe, 
that  the  action  of  lime-water  upon  calomel  is  A'ery  much 
influenced  by  the  mechanical  state  of  the  latter,  which,  unless 
in  a state  of  extreme  division,  is  only  superficially  acted  upon : 
a mixture,  therefore,  of  calomel  and  black  oxide  of  mercury  is 
usually  found  in  the  shops,  under  the  name  of  “ grey  oxide 
of  mercury.”  Sometimes  the  decomposition  is  more  com- 
plete, and  a perfectly  black  powder  is  the  first  result,  but  this 
soon  changes  to  an  olive  colour  of  variable  shades.  In  this 
case  a very  minute  portion  of  metallic  mercury  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  superfluous  oxygen  converts  a portion  of 
the  black  into  red  oxide  of  mercury.  The  extent  to  which 
this  change  goes,  influences  the  colour  of  the  product,  and 
often  leads  to  the  unjust  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  the  calomel  employed.  Although  the 
quantity  of  lime  directed  in  the  process  (supposing  the  lime- 
water  to  be  good)  may  be  enough  for  the  decomposition 
of  the  calomel,  the  diluteness  of  the  solution  seems  to  prevent 
its  action,  and  this  is  another  cause  of  the  presence  of  un- 
changed calomel  in  the  product ; carbonate  of  lime  will  also 
generally  be  found  in  it,  obviously  derived  from  the  necessary 
exposure  of  the  lime-water  to  air. 

The  indefinite  composition  of  this  preparation  is  sufficient 
reason  for  excluding  it  from  pharmacy ; the  hydrargyrum 
cum  crefa  and  the  pilulcB  hydrargyri  are  substitutes  for  it, 
applicable  in  all  cases  where  jwotoxide  of  mercury  is  required. 

A mixture  of  calomel  and  lime-water,  in  variable  proper- 
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tions,  has  long  been  used  in  surgery,  under  the  name  of  grey 
or  black  lotion : it  is  often  a soothing  application  to  irritable 
sores  and  surfaces. 

The  nature  of  the  mutual  action  of  lime-water  and  calomel 
will  be  found  under  the  head  “ hydrargyri  suhmurias'’ 


Hydrargyri  Occydum  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury. 
Riibrum. 


R Hydrargyri  purificati  pondere  li- 
bram ; 

Immitte  Hydrargyrutn  id  vas  vi- 
freum  altum,  cui  os  angustum,  et  fun- 
dus latior  sit.  Vasi  huic  aperto  calo- 
rem  gradus  600'”*  adhibe,  donee  Hy- 
drargyrum in  squamas  rubras  abierit  j 
dein  in  pulverem  subtilissimum  tere. 


Take  of  purified  Mercury,  by  weight,  a 
pound  •, 

Put  the  Mercury  into  a tall  glass 
vessel  with  a narrow  mouth  and  broad 
bottom.  Expose  this  vessel,  open,  to 
a temperature  of  600”  until  the  Mer- 
cury is  converted  into  red  scales ; then 
rub  them  to  a very  fine  powder. 


This  is  the  hydrargyrum  proecipitatum  per  se,  and  hydrar- 
gyrum calcinatum  of  the  older  Pharmacopoeiae  ; the  mercury 
being  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling  point,  slowly  saturates  itself 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  is  freely  admitted,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  a peroxide,  composed  of — 

1 proportional  of  Mercury  “ 200  ....  92  • 6 

2  Oxygen 8x2=  16  7-4 

216  100 

It  is  curious  in  respect  to  this  oxide,  that  the  range  of  tem- 
perature requisite  for  its  formation  falls  little  short  of  that 
Avhich  effects  its  decomposition,  for  at  a dull  red  heat  it  gives 
out  the  oxygen  which  it  had  previously  absorbed.  It  is 
generally  produced  in  minute  scales  and  crystalline  grains  of 
a brilliant  crimson  colour,  which  when  heated  become  black, 
and  gradually  resume  their  original  hue  on  cooling.  When 
in  fine  powder,  the  colour  of  this  oxide  inclines  to  orange.  It 
has  a slightly  metallic  taste,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  should  be  entirely  volatilised 
by  a red  heat. 

The  mischievous  qualities  of  this  oxide,  when  taken  inter- 
nally, have  already  been  adverted  to  (p.  121)  ; and  notwith- 
standing the  high  authority  which  once  sanctioned  its  use 
ns  an  antivenereal  remedy,  it  seems  justly  laid  aside  by  the 
most  eminent  of  our  present  practitioners.  It  is  true  that  its 
tendency  to  nauseate,  gripe,  and  purge,  may,  to  a great  ex- 
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tent,  be  prevented  by  combination  with  opium ; but  all  that 
can  in  this  way  be  obtained  from  it,  may  be  derived  from 
other  safer  mercurials.  If  ever  employed,  it  should  be  as  an 
alterative,  in  very  small  doses,  such  as  an  eighth  of  a grain 
night  and  morning:  it  has  been  given,  but  not  without  much 
danger,  and  often  with  decidedly  virulent  effect,  in  two  and 
three  grain  doses. 

As  an  escharotic  and  stimulant  application  to  sores,  it  is 
sometimes  employed  as  being  milder  in  effect  than  the 
nitrico-oxide,  and  in  the  same  way.  For  these  purposes  it 
should  be  reduced  to  the  finest  state  of  powder,  and  either 
sprinkled  in  substance  upon  the  diseased  surface,  or  applied 
in  the  form  of  ointment,  or  diffused  through  water  thickened 
with  a little  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 


Hydrargyri  Oxymurias.  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury. 


R Hydrargyri  purlficatl  pondere  'libras 
duas, 

Acidi  Sulphurici  pondere  UQcias  tri- 
ginta, 

Sodas  Muriatis  exsiccatas  libras  qua- 
tuor ; 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Acido  Sulphu- 
rico  in  vase  vitreo  coque,  donee  Hy- 
drargyri Sulphas  exsiccata  fuerit ; banc, 
ubi  refrixerit,  cum  Sodac  Muriate  in 
mortario  fictili  contere  ; turn  ex  cucur- 
bits vitred,  calore  sensim  aucto,  sub- 
lima. 


Take  of  purified  Mercury,  by  weight 
two  pounds, 

Sulphuric  Acid,  by  weight, 
thirty  ounces, 

Dried  Muriate  of  Soda,  four 
pounds ; 

Boil  the  Mercury  with  the  Sul- 
phuric Acid  in  a glass  vessel,  until 
the  Sulphate  of  Mercury  is  dry.  Rub 
this,  when  it  is  cold,  with  the  Mu- 
riate of  Soda  in  an  earthenware  mor- 
tar ; then  sublime  from  a glass  cu- 
curbit, by  heat  gradually  increased. 


The  first  step  in  this  process  is  the  formation  of  a dry  per- 
sulphate of  mercury ; that  is,  of  a salt  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  mercury,  and  containing,  in  its  perfect 
state, — 

1 proportional  of  Peroxide  of  Mercury  ....  “ 216  ....  73 

2 Sulphuric  Acid  80  ....  27 

296  100 

This  persulphate  is  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  called  in  the  above  formula  muriate  of 
soda,  which  is  composed  of — 
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1 proportional  of  Sodium  . 
1 Chlorine 


= 24  ....  40 
= 36  ....  60 

60  100 


Upon  the  application  of  heat  to  this  mixture,  the  original 
substances  are  decomposed,  perchloride  of  mercury  (oxymu- 
riate  of  mercury)  sublimes,  and  sulphate  of  soda  is  the  re- 
sidue. The  object  then  of  the  operation  is  to  obtain  a 
compound  of  one  proportional  of  mercury  and  two  of  chlo- 
rine, which  is  effected  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  one 
proportional  of  persulphate  of  mercury,  =296,  and  two  pro- 
portionals of  chloride  of  sodium,  60  x2=120,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


296 

Persulphate  of 
Mercury. 


Perchloride  of  Mercury. 
272 


Mercury 

00 


Chlorine 

72 


Sulphuric  Acid  80 

Oxygen  16  -|-  Sodium  48 

Sulphate  of  Soda 
144. 


120 

Chloride  of 
Sodium. 


The  results,  therefore,  are,  two  proportionals  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  = 144,  and  one  proportional  of  perchloride  of  mercury, 
= 272,  consisting  of — 

1 proportional  of  Mercury = 200  ....  73 *52 

2  Chlorine 36  X2=  72  ....  26-48 


272  100 


The  persulphate  of  mercury  is  generally  prepared  upon  the 
large  scale,  by  heating  the  acid  and  metal  in  an  iron  pot, 
proper  means  being  adopted  to  carry  off  the  copious  fumes  of 
sulphurous  acid  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  a portion 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  during  the  peroxidizement  of  the  mer- 
cury. The  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  sub- 
sequent sublimation  is  performed  in  glass,  earthenware,  or 
iron  vessels,  their  form  and  arrangement  being  much  de- 
pendent  upon  the  quantity  of  materials  employed. 

As  the  only  demonstrable  components  of  perchloride  of 
mercury  are  chlorine  and  mercury,  the  impropriety  of  the 
term  " hydrargyri  oxymuriasf  applied  to  it  in  the  Pharma- 
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copoelae,  is  obvious  ; for  it  neither  contains  oxygen  nor  mu- 
riatic acid.  To  the  erroneous  views  in  which  this  term 
originated,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  allude;  nor  shall  I 
recur  to  those  masterly  researches  of  Sir  H.  Davy  which  first 
taught  us  to  suspect  their  correctness,  and  afterwards  com- 
pletely exposed  their  fallacy ; the  compound  before  us  ought 
obviously  to  be  termed  perchloridum  hydrargyri;  but  per- 
haps, as  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  it  is  often  very  incon- 
venient to  adopt  a correct  philosophical  nomenclature,  the 
old  term  hydrargyrum  corrosivum  sublimatum,  or  corrosive 
SUBLIMATE,  would  have  been  most  prudently  and  conveni- 
ently retained. 

Corrosive  sublimate  has  an  acrid  nauseous  taste,  leaving  a 
permanent  metallic  and  astringent  flavour  upon  the  tongue. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  5’2.  It  is  usually  met  within  the  shops 
in  the  form  of  white  semitransparent  and  imperfectly  crystal- 
lised masses,  or  in  powder.  It  frequently  exhibits  prismatic 
crystals  upon  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  sublimed  masses.  It 
is  soluble  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60°, 
and  boiling  water  takes  up  about  one-third  its  weight : 
alcohol  at  60°  dissolves  half  its  weight,  and  ether,  at  the 
same  temperature,  about  one-third  its  weight.  When  heated, 
it  readily  and  entirely  sublimes  in  the  form  of  a dense  white 
vapour,  powerfully  affecting  the  nose  and  mouth.  It  dis- 
solves without  decomposition  in  muriatic  acid,  but  is  inso- 
luble in  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Muriatic 
acid  of  the  specific  gravity  l’I58,  at  the  temperature  of  60° 
dissolves  about  its  own  weight,  and  the  solution,  when  cooled 
to  about  40°,  concretes  into  a mass  of  acicular  crystals. 

When  solutions  of  potassa,  soda,  or  lime,  are  mixed  with 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a yellow  precipitate  is  thrown 
down,  which  is  a hydrated  peroxide  of  mercury.  Such  a mix- 
ture of  a pint  of  lime-water  with  a drachm  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate Avas  formerly  much  used  as  an  application  to  venereal 
ulcers,  under  the  name  of  “ aqua  phagadcBnica.”  It  is,  in 
fact,  a solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  (muriate  of  lime)  mixed 
with  peroxide  of  mercury,  two  proportionals  of  lime  being  re- 
quired for  the  decomposition  of  one  proportional  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  as  sheAvn  in  the  following  diagram,  which  also  ex- 
hibits the  theory  of  the  decomposition  : — 
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2 proportionals  of  Chloride  of  Calcium. 
56x2=112. 


2 proportionals  of 
Lime  28  x 2=56 


1 proportional  of  Peroxide  of  Mercury 
=216. 

When  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  decomposed  by  am- 
monia, the  result  is  not  peroxide  of  mercury,  but  a white  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  composed  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  per- 
oxide of  mercury. — (See  Hydrargyrum  Prcccipifatum  Album.) 

Muriate  of  ammonia  considerably  increases  the  solubility  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  one  part  rendering  five  parts  soluble  in 
rather  less  than  five  of  water.  Such  solutions  have  occasion- 
ally been  introduced  into  Pharmacopoeiae,  and  are  useful  for 
the  internal  exhibition  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Boerhaave^s 
solution  had  a place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
year  1783  : it  was  composed  as  follows  ; — 

R Mercurii  Sublimati  Corrosivi  gr.  vj. 

Sails  Ammoniaci  gr.  xij.  Solve  in 
Aqu®  destillat®  libra  uua. 

The  solubility  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  also  much  increased 
by  common  salt.  A solution  composed  of  7 parts  of  salt  and 
20  of  water  dissolves  32  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  ; it  depo- 
sits rhomboidal  crystals,  probably  composed  of  1 proportional 
of  each  of  the  chlorides 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  decomposed  by  several  of  the  metals  : 
they  generally  abstract  half  the  chlorine,  and  convert  it  into 
calomel. 

The  medical  properties  and  uses  of  corrosive  sublimate  have 
already  been  partially  described  (page  122),  and  some  further 
observations  will  be  found  under  the  next  article.  Its  viru- 
lently  poisonous  qualities  are  well  known  : where  designedly 
or  inadvertently  taken  in  over-doses,  the  most  effective  remedy 
is  white  of  egg  mixed  with  water,  of  which  copious  draughts 
should  be  swallowed  frequently  ; for  albumen  has  the  property 

‘ J.  Davy.  Plul.  Trans.  1822,  p.364. 
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of  decomposing  corrosive  sublimate,  and  converting  it  into 
calomel,  "while  it  is  at  the  same  time  harmless  to  the  stomach. 

The  means  of  detecting  corrosive  sublimate  will  be  sufficiently 
evident  from  such  of  its  chemical  qualities  as  have  already 
been  dwelt  upon ; but  in  examinations  after  death,  or  of  mat- 
ter thrown  up  by  vomiting,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  sometimes  change  it  into 
calomel  ^ 


Liquor  Hydrargyri 
Oxymuriatis. 

R Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis  grana  octo, 
Aquse  destillatae  fluiduiicias  quiu- 
decim, 

SplritQs  rectificati  fluidunciam ; 

Hydrargyri  Oxymuiiatem  in  Aqua 
destillata  liqua,  eique  adjice  Spiritum. 


Solution  of  Oxymuriate  of 
Mercury. 

Take  of  Oxymuriate  of  Mercurj",  eight 
grains, 

Distilled  Water,  fifteen  fluid- 
ounces, 

Rectified  Spirit,  a fluidounce ; 

Dissolve  the  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury 
in  the  distilled  Water,  and  add  the 
Spirit  to  it. 


The  object  of  this  solution  is  to  furnish  a convenient  means 
of  subdividing  corrosive  sublimate  into  small  doses  for  internal 
use  : but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  aqueous  solutions  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  unless  very  cautiously  excluded  from  the 
light,  suffer  a decomposition  ; they  deposit  calomel,  and  traces 
of  free  muriatic  and  chloric  acids  are  found  in  the  water.  This 
decomposition,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Davy’s  evidence®,  is  acce- 
lerated by  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  alcohol  to  the 
water ; in  other  "words,  it  "would  be  more  rapid  in  the  above 
“ liquor  hydrargyri  oxymuriatis,”  than  in  a mere  aqueous 
solution  : on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  the  decomposition 
is  entirely  prevented  by  the  presence  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
or  of  common  salt;  hence,  in  the  formula  already  given,  we 
have  suggested  the  use  of  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  to 
which  a little  sal  ammoniac  is  added. 

The  above  solution  (containing  half  a grain  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  the  fluidounce)  would  be  rendered  unexception- 
able by  the  addition  of  eight  grains  of  muriate  of  ammonia: 
in  its  present  form  it  is  liable  to  deposit  calomel,  and  conse- 
quently to  vary  in  strength  ; a most  important  objection  in  the 


1 See  Orfila,  tom.  i.  part  1.  p.  100. 
2 Phil.  Trans.  182‘2,p.  3G5. 
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use  of  so  powerful  a remedy,  and  one  which,  in  fact,  renders 
its  employment  inadmissible  h 


Hydrargyrum  PrcBcipi^ 
tatiim  Alhiim. 

R Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis  libram  di- 
midiam, 

Ammoni®  Muriatis  uncias  quatuor, 
Liquoris  Potass®  Subcarbonatis  oc- 
tariuin  dimidiiun, 

Aqu®  destillat®  octarios  quatuor ; 

Primb  Ammonl®  Muriatem,  dein 
Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatem,  in  Aqua 
destillata  liqua,  et  his  adjice  Liquorem 
Potass®  Subcarbonatis.  Pulverem  de- 
missum  lava,  donee  saporis  expers  fue- 
rit ; turn  exsicca. 


White  Precipitated 
Mercury. 

Take  of  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury,  half  a 
pound. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  four 
ounces. 

Solution  of  Subcarbouate  of 
Potassa,  half  a pint. 

Distilled  Water,  four  pints ; 

First  dissolve  the  Muriate  of  Am- 
monia, then  the  Oxymuriate  of  Mer- 
cury, in  the  distilled  W’  ater ; to  these 
add  the  Solution  of  Subcarbonate  of 
Potassa.  Wash  the  precipitated  powder 
until  it  becomes  tasteless ; then  dry  it. 


In  this  process  a compound  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate  is  decomposed  by  subcarbonate  of  potassa, 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a precipitate  is  formed,  consisting 
of  peroxide  of  mercury  in  combination  with  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia. The  proportions,  according  to  Mr.  Hennell’s  experi- 
ments ^ are  80  peroxide  of  mercury -1-20  muriate  of  ammonia, 
numbers  which  correspond  with — 


1 proportional  of  Peroxide  of  Mercury . 
1 Muriate  of  Ammonia 


= 216 
is:  54 


Equivalent  of  White  Precipitate. 270 

This  mercurial  preparation  is  limited  to  external  use. — (See 
unguentum  hydrargyri  prcecipitati  albi.')  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed, either  alone  or  mixed  with  a little  powdered  starch, 
for  the  destruction  of  vermin  ; this  it  effects  without  producing 
much  cuticular  irritation. 


^ Solutions  and  ointments  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  white  arsenic  are  effective  and 
convenient  applications  for  the  destruction  of  bugs.  The  infested  bedsteads  should 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  every  joint  and  crevice  well  anointed  and  brushed  over 
with  the  following  solution  or  ointment : — ' 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  a pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
and  add  four  ounces  of  linseed  oil,  and  four  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Reduce  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  one  of  white  arsenic  to  a fine 
powder  ; mix  with  it  one  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac  in  powder,  two  ounces  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  and  eight  ounces  of  olive  oil : put  these 
ingredients  into  a gallipot  placed  in  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  when  the  wax  is 
liquefied,  stir  the  whole  in  a mortar  till  cold.  To  prevent  accidents,  the  above 
comjwsition  should  be  distinctly  labelled— Bug  Poison. 

* Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xviii.  p.  297, 
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Hydrargyrum  Purijicatum.  Purified  Mercury. 


Hydrargyrum  in  refortam  ferream 
infuiide,  et,  igiie  subjecto,  destillet 
Hydrargyrum  purificatum. 


Pour  Mercury  into  an  iron  retort, 
and,  having  subjected  it  to  fire,  let  the 
purified  Mercury  be  distilled. 


Mercury,  as  it  is  met  with  in  commerce,  is  generally  ex- 
tremely pure.  In  examining  it  in  very  large  quantities,  I 
have  in  one  instance  only  found  it  intentionally  adulterated, 
and  then  it  contained  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth.  The  process, 
therefore,  of  re-distillation,  supposing  it  effectual,  is  rarely 
requisite ; but  the  attraction  between  mercury  and  the  above- 
mentioned  metals  is  so  considerable,  that,  notwithstanding 
their  inferior  volatility,  they  pass  over  with  its  vapour  ; indeed 
the  purification  of  mercury  is  not  easily  effected,  and  the  prin- 
cipal attention  of  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  should  be  directed 
to  purchasing  it  pure  in  the  market.  Mercury  which  is  im- 
pure is  generally  of  a dull  and  dirty  aspect,  and  easily  tarnishes  ; 
it  wants  the  ffnidity  and  mobility  of  the  pure  metal ; when 
shaken  in  a phial  it  soils  or  adheres  to  the  glass;  and  agitated 
with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  adulterating  metals  are 
rapidly  oxidized,  in  consequence  of  a resulting  electrical  action. 
Lead  is  thus  easily  detected  by  shaking  the  sophisticated  mer- 
cury with  equal  parts  of  acetic  acid  and  water,  pouring  off  the 
liquor,  and  testing  it  by  a solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  of 
hydriodateof  potassa  ; the  former  occasions  a white,  the  latter 
a yellow  precipitate. 

Jlismuth  is  discovered  by  dropping  a nitric  solution,  pre- 
pared in  the  cold,  into  a large  glass  of  distilled  water,  when  a 
white  precipitate  is  produced  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  : this  is 
immediately  rendered  brown  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

If  this  nitric  solution  contain  tin,  it  affords,  when  diluted 
and  tested  by  muriate  of  gold,  a purple  precipitate  ; and  if 
zinc  be  present,  carbonate  of  potassa  occasions  in  it  a white 
cloud,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkaline  solution.  The  specific 
gravity  of  pure  mercury  is  I3'54. 


Hydrargyri  Submurias. 

R Hydrargyri  purificati  pondere  libras 
quatiior, 

Acidi  sulphurici  pondere  uncias 
trigiiita, 

SodteMuriatis  libram  cum  semisse, 
Amraonioo  Muriatis  uucias  octo ; 


Submuriate  of  Mercury . 

Take  of  purified  Mercury,  hxj  weight, 
four  pounds. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  bxj  weight, 
thirty  ounces. 

Muriate  of  Soda,  a pound  and 
a half, 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  eight 
ounces ; 
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Hydrargyri  libras  duas  cum  Acido 
sulphurico  in  vase  vitreo  coque,  donee 
Hydrargyri  Sulphas  exsiccata  fiierit; 
hanc  ubi  refrixerit  cum  Hydrargyri 
libris  duabus,  in  mortario  fictili  contere 
ut  optime  misceantur.  Dein  Sodse 
Muriatem  adjice,  et  simul  tere,  donee 
globuli  non  ampliiis  conspiciantur  : turn 
sublima.  Sublimatura  in  pulverem 
subtilissimum  contere,  per  cribrum 
trausmitte,  et  cum  Ammoniae  Muriate, 
in  Aquae  destillatae  ferventis  congio 
prids  liquefacta,  diligenter  misce.  Se- 
pone  ut  subsidat  pulvis.  Ijiquorem  ef- 
funde,  et  pulverem  AquI  destillata  fer- 
vente  saepids  ublue,  donee  Liquore 
Ammoniae  instillato  nihil  dejiciatur. 
Deiiique  fiat  pulvis  subtilissimus,  eodem 
modo  quo  Cretam  praeparari  praecepi- 
mus. 


Boil  two  pounds  of  the  Mercury  with 
the  Sulphuric  Acid  in  a glass  vessel, 
until  the  Sulphate  of  Mercury  is  dry. 
When  it  has  cooled,  rub  it  with  two 
pounds  of  the  Mercury  in  an  earthen- 
ware mortar,  till  they  are  well  mixed. 
Then  add  the  Muriate  of  Soda,  and  rub 
them  together  until  globules  are  no 
longer  visible.  Then  ‘sublime.  Re- 
duce the  Sublimate  to  a very  fine  pow- 
der, pass  it  through  a sieve,  and  mix  it 
well  with  the  Muriate  of  Ammonia  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a gallon  of  boiling 
distilled  Water.  Set  it  by,  that  the 
powder  may  subside.  Pour  oflf  the 
liquor  and  wash  the  powder  frequently 
with  boiling  distilled  Water,  until  So- 
lution of  Ammonia,  dropped  in,  produces 
no  precipitate.  Lastly,  reduce  it  to  a 
very  fine  powder  in  the  manner  we 
have  directed  for  the  preparation  of 
Chalk. 


This  process  for  the  preparation  of  calomel  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  method  of  the  former  Pharmacopoeia.  A per- 
sulphate of  mercury  is  first  formed  by  boiling  two  pounds  of 
the  metal  with  30  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  to  dryness.  This 
process  may  be  performed  in  the  large  way,  in  a cast-iron  ves- 
sel, which  should  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the  escape  of 
the  abundant  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid  developed  by  the  action 
of  the  mercury,  and  which  are  often  a serious  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood.  They  may  be  very  effectually  annihilated  by 
suffering  them  to  pass  through  a very  long  flue  and  lofty  chim- 
ney, mixed  with  abundance  of  coal  smoke.  The  'persulphate 
of  mercury  is  triturated  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  metallic 
mercury  to  convert  it  into  a protosulphate,  and  then  mixed  with 
a due  proportion  of  common  salt,  and  subjected  to  sublimation. 

Protosulphate  of  mercury  is  a compound  of — 

1 proportional  of  Protoxide  of  Merciiry  ....  =r  208  83 ’8 

1 Sulphuric  -Acid 40 1 6 • 2 


248  TOO 

To  convert  it  into  calomel  it  requires  one  proportional  of 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  the  nature  of  the  action 
of  which,  and  the  proportions  of  results,  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  table,  premising  that  calomel  consists  of — 

1 proportional  of  Mercury  = 200  84  • 75 

1 Chlorine = 36 15-25 


236  100 

it  is,  therefore,  a protochloride  of  mercury. 
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Protochloride  of  Mercury 
236 

rzr?'  — ttn 

248 

Protosulphate  of 
[Mercury. 


^ ^ 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

72 

In  this  decomposition,  (as  in  that  for  the  formation  of 
corrosive  sublimate,)  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  mercury 
(contained  in  the  sulphate)  is  transferred  to  the  sodium  of  the 
common  salt,  which  thus  becomes  soda,  and  forms,  with  the 
sulphuric  acid,  a sulphate  of  soda. 

The  further  directions  relate  to  the  washing  of  the  calomel 
in  order  to  ensure  the  separation  of  any  adhering  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  to  its  reduction  into  the  state  of  a very  line 
powder.  In  the  elutriation,  muriate  of  ammonia  is  employed 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  solubility  which  it  confers  on 
the  perchloride  of  mercury  ; common  salt  answers  equally 
well,  and  is  cheaper,  but  it  deserves  notice,  in  relation  to  this 
part  of  the  process,  that  calomel  boiled  with  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  or  of  common  salt  is  resolved  into  metallic  mercury 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  the  washings  therefore  should  be 
with  cold  water,  or  with  Avater  not  exceeding  80°,  by  which 
any  such  reaction  is  avoided.  This  important  fact  in  regard 
to  the  purification  of  calomel  Avas  first  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Mr.  Hen n ell. 

The  form  in  which  calomel  sublimes  depends  upon  the 
dimensions  and  temperature  of  the  subliming  vessels.  In 
small  vessels  it  generally  condenses  in  a crystalline  cake,  the 
interior  surface  of  Avhich  is  often  covered  Avith  beautiful 
quadrangular  prismatic  crystals,  pei'fectly  transparent,  and  of 
a texture  somewhat  elastic  or  horny  ; in  this  state  it  acquires, 
by  the  necessary  rubbing  into  poAvder,  a decidedly  yelloAV  or 
buff  colour,  more  or  less  deep  according  to  the  degree  of 
trituration  Avhich  it  has  undergone.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
calomel  be  sublimed  into  a very  capacious  and  cold  receiver, 
it  falls  in  an  almost  impalpable  and  perfectly  white  poAvder, 
Avhich  only  requires  due  elutriation  to  fit  it  for  use;  it  then 
remains  perfectly  colourless.  By  a very  obvious  and  simple 
modification  of  the  process,  it  may  be  suffered  as  it  sublimes- 


' Mercury  zuu  -f-  UUlorme  36 


60 

Chloride  of  Sodium. 


Sulphuric  Acid  40 

+ 

O.xygen  8 -1-  Sodium  24 
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to  fall  into  water,  according  to  Mr.  Jewell’s  patent  ; but  no 
equivalent  advantage  results  from  such  mode  of  conducting 
the  operation. 

I have  thought  it  right  to  state  the  above  circumstances  to 
account  for  the  various  appearances  under  which  calomel 
occasionally  presents  itself  in  commerce ; it  may  be  added, 
that  the  buff  aspect  of  this  substance  indicates  the  absence  of 
corrosive  sublimate ; though  it  by  no  means  follows  as  a con- 
sequence, that  when  snow-white  it  contains  it.  When  the 
surface  of  massive  sublimed  calomel  is  scratched,  it  always 
exhibits  a buff  colour. 

Calomel  should  be  perfectly  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  in- 
soluble in  water  Its  specific  gravity  is  7’2.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  the  fixed  alkalies  (see  hydrargyri  oxydum  dnereum) 
and  by  ammonia,  and  protoxide  of  mercury  is  one  of  the 
results.  The  theory  of  this  decomposition  in  the  case  where 
lime  water  is  used,  as  opposed  to  that  of  corrosive  sublimate 
under  similar  circumstances,  is  shown  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram : — ■ 


1 proportional  of  Chloride  of  Calcium  = 56 


^ ^Chlorine 

36 

+ 

Calcium' ' 
20 

1 proportional 
of  Protocldoride  of  ■ 
Mercury  = 236 

Mercury 

200 

+ 

Oxygen 

8 

1 proportional  of 
Lime  = 28 

1 proportional  of  Protoxide  of  Mercury  = 

208. 

Calomel,  if  not  carefully  washed,  may,  under  some  circum- 
stances, contain  a minute  portion  of  corrosive  sublimate ; it 
may  be  detected  by  boiling  it  in  pure  water,  and  adding  to  the 
filtered  and  cold  liquor,  a few  drops  of  an  aqueous  and  trans- 
parent solution  of  white  of  egg.  A white  cloud  indicates  the 
presence  of  the  perchloride  of  mercury  or  corrosive  sublimate. 
The  mode  of  testing  calomel  for  the  presence  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  by  boiling  it  in  a weak  solution  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  then  adding  carbonate  of  potassa,  is  obviously 
fallacious,  in  consequence  of  the  production  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate under  such  circumstances  already  adverted  to. 


* Calomel  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  soluble  to  a very  small  extent  in  water, 
but  after  very  careful  washing  I have  found  that  boiling  water  filtered  through  it 
is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  provided  care  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  mixture  of  any  suspended  calomel. 
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It  cannot,  I think,  be  denied  4;hat  the  best  pharmaceutical 
term  for  2)rotochloride  of  mercury  is  calomel  ; it  is  short, 
open  to  no  misconception,  and  is  not,  like  the  term  submuriate 
of  mercury,  calculated  to  convey  a very  erroneous  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  compound. 

Beguin,  in  1608,  is  the  first  European  author  who  describes 
calomel;  he  calls  it  draco  mitigalus  ; corrosive  sublimate  was 
known  to  the  alchemists  under  the  name  of  “ the  dragon.” 
It  appears,  however,  from  Mr.  Hatchett’s  experiments  and 
observations  on  the  calomel  of  Thibet,  published  in  Nichol- 
son’s Journal  for  June  1803,  that  this  substance  had  long  been 
knoAvn  to,  and  prepared  by,  the  natives  of  that  part  of  India. 
Among  other  Avhimsical  names  given  to  it  by  the  older  phar- 
maceutical chemists,  are  aquila  alba,  pcmchymagogum  mine- 
rale,  panacea  mercurialis,  manna  mefallorum,  and  sublimatum 
didce.  It  was  once  customary  to  give  it  various  names  accord- 
ing as  it  had  been  more  or  less  frequently  sublimed,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  these  repeated  sublimations,  so  far  from  dul- 
cifying, as  was  supposed,  the  product,  tend  rather  to  the  de- 
composition of  a part  of  it,  and  to  the  formation  of  perchloride 
of  mercury.  The  subject  of  the  medical  uses  of  calomel  has 
already  been  touched  upon,  under  the  article  “ Hydrargyrum,” 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  (see  page  121).  Some  other  of  its 
useful  applications  will  be  noticed  under  the  subdivisions  of  this 
part  of  the  work  relating  to  powders  and  pills. 


Hydrargi/ri  Sulphuretum 
Nigrum. 


Black  SulpJiuret  of 
Mercury. 


R Hydrargyri  purificati  pondere  li- 
bram, 

Sulpburis  sublimati  libram ; 

Tere  simul,  donee  globuli  non  am- 
pliCs  conspiciantur. 


Take  of  purified  Mercury,  by  weight,  a 
pound. 

Sublimed  Sulphur,  a pound  ; 

Rub  them  together  until  globules  are 
no  longer  perceptible. 


The  nature  of  this  compound  has  not  hitherto  been  clearly 
defined  ; at  all  events  it  is  not  a “ suljrhuret  of  mercury,”  for 
the  proportions  of  sulphur  and  mercury  employed  in  its  forma- 
tion are  such  as,  under  any  circumstances,  to  leave  a consi- 
derable excess  of  the  former.  Assuming  that  a compound  of 
one  proportional  of  sulphur  and  one  of  mercury  is  formed  by 
merely  triturating  mercury  wdth  sulphur  at  common  tempera- 
tures,”Mr.  Phillips  ^ considers  this  officinal  preparation  as  con- 
sisting of — 


Trans.  Pharm.p.  123. 
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Protosulphuret  of  Mercury 58 

Sulphur 

100 


But  the  only  true  protosulphuret  of  mercury  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  is  that  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen through  a very  dilute  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury  ; 
it  then  falfs  in  the  form  of  a dense  black  powder ; at  a red  heat 
it  gives  off  metallic  mercury,  and  cinnabar  sublimes  ; boiled 
with  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  mercury. 

The  nature  of  the  above  hydrargyri  sulphuretum  nigrum 
is  shown  by  the  following  experiments  : — When  boiled  repeat- 
edly in  a solution  of  potassa,  the  excess  of  sulphur  is  removed, 
and  a black  insoluble  powder  remains,  which,  when  washed 
and  dried,  is  not  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  and  which  at  a red 
heat  sublimes  without  decomposition,  and  assumes  the  charac- 
ters of  cinnabar:  this  compound,  therefore,  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  bisulphuret  of  mercury  and  sulphur,  and  does  not 
contain  any  of  the  protosulphuret.  The  strong  attraction  of 
sulphur  for  mercury  is  shown  by  what  happens  when  the  in- 
gredients of  the  above  formula  are  powerfully  triturated  toge- 
ther in  large  quantity ; they  become  very  hot,  cake,  and  ex- 
hale a strong  sulphureous  odour. 

If,  then,  this  hydrargyri  sulphuretum  nigrum  be  a mixture 
of  bisulphuret  of  mercury  and  sulphur,  it  should,  according 
to  the  theory  of  equivalents,  consist  of — 


Bisulphuret  of  Mercury 58 

Sulphur 42 


100 

This  compound  is  the  ethiops  mineral  of  old  pharmacy ; it 
is  a black  insipid  powder,  and  perfectly  volatile  at  a red  heat. 
According  to  Dr.  Thomson^,  ‘‘it  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
but  is  totally  dissolved  by  a solution  of  pure  potass,  from  which 
the  acids  precipitate  it  unchanged.”  The  fact  is,  that  solution 
of  potassa  only  dissolves  the  excess  of  sulphur,  and  acids 
throw  down  sulphur  only,  from  the  solution.  A strong  boiling 
solution  of  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa,  however,  dissolves  a very 
minute  portion  of  sulphuret  of  mercury,  as  appears  by  the 
discoloration  of  the  sulphur  when  afterwards  throAvn  down  by 
an  acid.  “ It  is  often,”  he  adds,  “ ill  prepared,  which  may 
be  known  by  rubbing  a portion  of  it  on  gold,  to  which,  if  it 
be  good,  no  whiteness  will  be  communicated.  It  is  also  some- 
times adulterated  with  ivory  black,  which  may  be  detected  in 


^ Loud.  Disp.  1822,  p.  684. 
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it  by  throwing’ a little  of  the  suspected  sulphuret  on  a red  hot 
iron ; if  ivpry  ' black  be  present,  some  ashes  will  be  left  after 
the  volatilisation,  which  will  not  be  the  case  when  it  is  good, 
the*  pure  sulphuret  being  completely  dissipated.”  “ If,”  says 
Mr.  Phillips,  “ it  be  adulterated  with  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
boil  a little  of  the  powder  in  undiluted  muriatic  acid,  pour  the 
clear  solution  into  water,  and  submuriate  of  antimony  will  be 
precipitated.”  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  these  and  a number 
of  other  adulterations  to  which  the  chemical  articles  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  are  supposed  to  be  liable,  are  scarcely  to  be 
apprehended  in  London,  where  the  regular  market  is  exclu- 
sively. supplied  by  a few  manufacturers  only,  and  those  of  high 
respectability. 

In  regard  to  the  medicinal  uses  of  the  compound  before  us, 
it  is  a very  uncertain,  inert,  and  useless  remedy,  which  we  can 
account  for  by  its  being  a mere  mixture,  of  cinnabar  and  sul- 
phur. From  5 to  30  grains  have  been  prescribed  as  an  altera- 
tive,. and  certain  obstinate  cutaneous  affections  are  said  to  have 
yielded  tp  its  powers.  Some  have  recommended  it  in  scrofu- 
lous affections  of  the  glands,  and  others  have  ascribed  to  it 
peculiar  sedative  powers.  In  consequence  of  its  very  mild  and 
slow  operation,  it  has  been  especially  selected  for  children,  but, 
as  we  have  before  said,  its  efficacy  is  so  doubtful,  that  scarcely 
any  practitioner  employs  it  with  confidence,  and  it  might  well 
have  been  rejected  from  the  Pharmacopoeia. 


Jlydrargyri  Sulphuretiim 
Ruhrum. 

R Hydrargyrl  purlficati  ponders  uncias 
quadraginta, 

Sulphuris  sublimati  uncias  octo ; 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Sulpliure  ad  ig- 
nem  liquefacto  misce,  et,  quamprimura 
ihtumescat  massa,  vas  ab  ignc  remove, 
et  fortiter  tege,  ne  fiat  inflammatio  j 
deinde  in  pulvcrem  tere,  et  sublima. 


Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  purified  Mercury,  by  weight 
forty  ounces, 

Sublimed  Sulphur,  eight 
ounces ; 

Mix  the  Mercury  with  the  melted 
Sulphur  over  the  fire,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  mass  begins  to  intumesce,  remove 
the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  cover  it 
forcibly,  lest  it  should  inflame ; then  re- 
duce it  to  powder,  and  sublime. 


This,  as  an  article  of  pharmacy,  is  yet  more  useless  than 
the  preceding,  in  which  the  excess  of  sulphur  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  useful : it  has  no  medical  virtue,  and  is  probably 
only  retained  for  mercurial  fumigation,  a practice  not  only 
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nearly  obsolete,  but  the  object  of  which  may  be  attained  by 
other  less  exceptionable  means. 

This  compound,  known  under  the  names  of  cinnabar  and 
vermilion,  is  a bisulphuret  of  mercury,  composed  of — 

1 proportional  of  Mercury sr  200  86*2 

3 Sulphur 16X2=  32 13-8 

232  100  ’ . 

f 

When  taken  out  of  the  subliming  vessel  it  appears  of  a 
fibrous  texture,  and  a grey  colour,  but  it  acquires  a fine  red 
tint  when  duly  levigated.  It  occurs  native^  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal ore  of  mercury,  the  metal  being  obtained  by  distilling  it 
with  iron  filings  and  lime,  by  which  it  is  easily  decomposed  at 
high  temperatures.  On  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour 
it  is  abundantly  used  as  a pigment,  but  with  oil  or  water  it 
soon  acquires  a dingy  hue.  When  purchased  in  powder  it 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  red  lead,  in  which  case  it  is  not, 
as  it  should  be,  entirely  volatile  at  a red  heat. 

Cinnabar  forms  an  ingredient  in  certain  nostrums  for  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  the  bites  of  rabid  animals  ; and  according  to 
Dr.  Paris,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  exposing  the  compo- 
sition of  several  quack  remedies,  it  is  the  leading  ingredient 
in  Chamberlain's  restorative  pills;  “ The  most  certain  cure 
for  the  scrofula  or  King's  evil,  fistula,  scurvy,  and  all  im- 
purities of  the  blood 

Cinnabar  is  insoluble  in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  Boiled 
in  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  sulphate  of 
mercury  is  formed.  Nitromuriatic  acid  acts  upon  and  decom- 
poses it,  even  in  the  cold. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  LEAD. 


Plumhi  Acetas. 

R Plumbi  Subcarbonatis  libram, 

Acidi  acetici  fortioris  octarium, 
Aquae  dcstillatae  ferventis  octarium 
cum  semisse  j 

Misce  Acidum  cum  Aqua : his 


Acetate  of  Lead. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Lead,  a pound, 
Strong  Acetic  Acid,  a pint. 
Boiling  distilled  Water,  a pint 
and  a half; 

Mix  the  Acid  with  the  Water;  to 


* Pharmacologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 
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Plutnbi  Subcarbonatem  paulatim  ad- 
jice,  et  coque  donee  Acidum  saturetur  ; 
deinde  per  chartam  cola,  et,  Aqua  con- 
sumpta  donee  pellicula  subnascatur, 
sepone  ut  fiant  crystalli.  Has,  effuso 
liquore,  super  chartam  bibulam  exsicca. 


which  add  the  Subcarbonate  of  Lead 
gradually,  and  boil  until  the  Acid  is 
saturated  ; then  filter  through  paper, 
and  having  evaporated  until  a pellicle 
appears,  set  it  by,  that  crystals  may 
form.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  dry 
them  upon  bibulous  paper. 


Lead  is  a metal  of  a bluish-white  colour  and  much  brilliancy, 
which  soon  tarnishes  by  exposure  to  air.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  il-35.  It  fuses,  according  to  Mr.  Daniell%  at  609°  Fahren- 
heit. It  forms  three  oxides  ; the  protoxide  is  yellow,  and 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  massicot:  the  deutoxide  is 
well  known  as  minium,  or  red-lead : the  peroxide  is  brown, 
and  not  used.  Of  these  oxides  the  first  only  is  salifiable ; it 
consists  of — 


1 proportional  of  Lead = 104  92-8 

1 Oxygen = 8 7-2 


112  100 

And  white-lead,  or  carbonate  of  lead  (called  in  the  above  for- 
mula subcarbonate),  consists  of — 

1 proportional  of  Protoxide  of  Lead. . . = 112  83'6 

I Carbonic  Acid = 22 16  *4 

134  100 

By  the  above  process  the  carbonate  of  lead  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  it  with  the  acetic  acid,  and  crystallised  acetate  of 
lead  is  easily  obtained  by  the  usual  process ; but  this  salt, 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  sugar  of  lead,  is  largely 
manufactured  in  the  wholesale  way,  and  seldom  therefore 
prepared  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory;  it  ought  conse- 
quently to  have  had  a place  in  the  Materia  Medica.  It  con- 
sists of — 

1 proportional  of  Protoxide  of  Lead. . rr  112  59 '25 

1 Acetic  Acid = 51  26’45 

3 Water 9X3  = 27  14-30 


190  100 

Acetate  of  lead  forms  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in  about 
four  parts  of  water  at  60“,  and  of  a singularly  sw'eet  and  some- 
what astringent  taste.  It  generally  occurs  in  commerce  in 
masses  composed  of  irregular  assemblages  of  acicular  crystals, 
and  is  seldom  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  The  smallest  portion 


* Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  309. 
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of  sulphuric  or  carbonic  acid  in  water  produces  a precipitate 
when  acetate  of  lead  is  added.  A current  of  carbonic  acid 
passed  through  a solution  of  this  salt  throws  down  one  half 
of  the  oxide  of  lead  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  and  an  uncrys- 
tallisable  binacetate  of  lead  remains  in  solution.  When  finely 
powdered  protoxide  of  lead  is  boiled  in  a solution  of  the  ace- 
tate, a portion  equal  to  that  originally  existing  in  the  salt  is 
taken  up,  and  a subacetate  of  lead  is  formed,  composed  of  one 
proportional  of  acid  and  two  proportionals  of  oxide  : in  the  above 
formula,  therefore,  rather  less  carbonate  of  lead  than  is  re- 
quired to  saturate  the  acid  is  directed,  in  order  to  insure  the 
production  of  the  neutral  acetate. 

Externally,  acetate  of  lead  has  been  very  long  employed  as 
a sedative  and  astringent  application  ; it  has  also  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  as  an  internal  remedy,  requiring,  how- 
ever, considerable  caution  in  its  exhibition.  Its  principal  use 
is  in  urgent  cases  of  internal  brnmorrhage,  as  of  the  lungs, 
stomach,  or  uterus;  and  in  consequence  of  the  spasmodic 
action  of  the  bowels,  which  it  is  apt  to  induce,  it  requires 
generally  to  be  given  with  opium,  and  often  with  some  mild 
aperient.  Paralytic  affections  occasionally  follow  its  admi- 
nistration, where  due  precaution  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
boNvels  is  not  taken. 

Dr.  Paris,  in  speaking  of  the  medicinal  uses  of  acetate  of 
lead,  says,  “ I feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  salt  of 
lead  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources  of  physic ; from 
the  results  of  numerous  cases,  I state  with  confidence  that  it  is 
more  efficient  in  stopping  pulmonary  and  uterine  haemorrhage 
than  any  other  known  remedy. — ' nil  simile,  nec  secundum  and 
that  its  application  is  equally  safe  and  manageable  ; but  it  must 
not  be  combined  with  substances  capable  of  decomposing  it, 
nor  must  it  be  simultaneously  administered  with  the  medicines 
which  are  frequently  prescribed  in  conjunction  with  it,  as  infu- 
sion of  roses,  sidphate  of  magnesia,  &c.” 

In  haemoptysis,  where  the  quantity  of  blood  coughed  up  is 
considerable,  or  where  the  usual  remedies,  especially  nitre  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  fail,  acetate  of  lead  may  be  given,  as  in 
the  following  formula,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  in  the  medi- 
cines and  drinks  those  acids  which  decompose  it,  and  especi- 
ally the  sulphuric,  by  which,  as  appears  from  Orfila’s  experi- 
ments^, it  is  rendered  nearly,  if  not  quite  inert:  hence  it  is 
that  sulphate  of  soda  is  an  effective  antidote  where  any  of  the 
soluble  salts  of  lead  have  been  swallowed. 


* Traitfi  dcs  Poisons,  tom.  i.  2me  partie,  p.  281. 
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R Plumbi  Acetatis,  gr.  iv. 

Pulveris  Opii,  gr.  iij. 

Confectionis  Rospe  Caninae,  q.  S. 

Misce  et  divide  in  pilulas  sex  sequales,  quarum  sumatur  una  ter 
in  die. 

Or  the  following  from  Dr.  Paris 

< . R Plumbi  Acetatis,  gr.  iij. 

Opii  Pur.  gr.  j. 

Extract.  Conii,  gr,  x. 

Fiat  massa  in  pilulas  tres  dividenda,  quarum  sumatur  una  bis 
quotidie,  superbibendo  haustum  ex  acido  acetico  compos. 

A proper  dose  of  digitalis  may  be  combined  with  the  above 
pills  j or  it  may  be  givfen  with  acetate  of  lead  as  follows  : — 

’ R Plumbi  Acetatis,  gr.  j.  Solve  in 

Aqua)  Rosae  f^j.  et  adde 
Oxymellis  Simplicis  f3j. 

Tinctur.  Opii  it[v. 

■ Digitalis  if|X. 

Fiat  haustus  quartis  vel  sextis  horis  sumendus. 

In  hsematemesis  the  same  remedies  may  be  had  recourse  to  ; 
also  in  menorrhagia ; but  in  all  these  cases  the  necessity  of 
active  measures  for  subduing  febrile  symptoms,  where  the 
inflammatory  diathesis  prevails,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  nor 
should  the  patient  be,  in  any  case,  suffered  to  continue  the 
Use  of  the  acetate  of  lead  for  a length  of  time. 

When  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  are  used  externally,  the 
salt  should  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  all  substances 
tending  to  decompose  it  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
addition  of  a little  acetic  acid  to  these  lotions  prevents  the 
deposition  in  them  of  carbonate  of  lead  ; and  where  they  are 
used  as  collyria,  such  deposition  is  sometimes  mischievous  : 
they  are  employed  in  ophthalmia,  and  generally  as  astringents 
and  sedatives  in  all  cases  of  superficial  inflammation.  When, 
as  is  often  the  case,  a little  carbonate  of  lead  is  contained  in 
the  acetate,  the  solution  should  generally  be  directed  to  be 
filtered,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  eyes.  For  col- 
lyria, the  proportion  of  acetate  of  lead  may  be  about  10  grains, 
and  for  lotions  about  30  grains,  to  8 ounces  of  rose  or  elder- 
flower  water,  and  2 or  3 drachms  of  distilled  vinegar  may  be 
added. 
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Liquor  PlumU  Subacetatis.  Solution  of  Subacetate  of 

Lead. 

Take  of  semi-vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead, 
two  pounds, 

Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  a galloni} 

Mix,  and  boil  down  to  six  pints^ 
constantly  stirring  ; then  set  the.liquor 
by,  that  the  dregs  may  subside,  and 
filter. 

The  nature  of  litharge,  or  semi-vitreous  oxide  of  lead,  has 
already  been  pointed  out  (p.  171).  By  boiling  this -oxide  ift 
dilute  acetic  acid,  as  directed  in  the  above  process,  an  uncrys- 
tallisable  solution  of  suhacetate  of  lead  is  obtained,  not  much 
different  from  that  procured  by  boiling  a mixture  of  acetate 
and  oxide  of  lead  in  water,  and  containing — 


2 proportionals  of  Protoxide  of  Lead 112X2  — 224 

1 Acetic  Acid — 51 

275 


The  relative  quantity  of  oxide  in  this  solution  will  obviously 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  distilled  vinegar  used  in  its 
formation.  “ When  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  is  1-007, 
that  of  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  is  1-220,  but  if  the 
vinegar  is  so  strong  as  to  have  a specific  gravity  of  1 009,  then 
that  of  the  subacetate  reaches  1-309  ' ' 

This  solution,  when  made  as  above  directed,  is  of  a pale- 
yellowish  colour  ; when  deep  brown  it  has  probably  been  made 
with  common  instead  of  distilled  vinegar,  as  formerly  directed 
in  the  London  and  most  other  Pharmacopoeise,  under  the  term 
extractum  Satumi.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  soluble  carbo- 
nates, sulphates,  and  muriates,  and  by  the  greater  number  of 
soluble  vegetable  principles  ; it  renders  water  turbid  which 
contains  the  minutest  portion  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  limited 
to  external  use,  and  is,  when  duly  diluted  with  distilled  Avater, 
as  in  Goxdard's  saturnine  lotion,  a valuable  sedative  and  astrin- 
gent application,  in  almost  all  cases  of  external  inflammation. 
In  an  undiluted  state,  applied  upon  lint,  it  occasionally  heals 
old  and  troublesome  sores,  and  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Vetch- 
as  possessing  great  efficacy  in  altering  the  violently  purulent 
state  of  the  membrane  in  conjunctival  ophthalmia ; in  opaque 


R Plutnbi  Oxydi  semivitrei  libras 
duas, 

Acidi  acetici  diluti  congium ; 

Misce,  et  decoqUe  ad  octarios  sex, 
Bssidue  movens ; dein  sepone,  nt  sub- 
sidant  faeces,  et  cola. 


* Phillips’s  Trans.  Pharmacop.  p.  127. 

* On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  1820,  pp.  19  and  84. 
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cornea,  he  remarks  that  it  is  the  only  substance  ■which  he  has 
found  beneficial,  from  its  astringency  upon  the  palpebral  sur- 
face, without  exciting  hurtful  consequences  as  a stimulus  : he 
adds,  that  although  this  solution  of  lead,  when  undiluted, 
merely  occasions  a temporary  sensation  as  if  sand  or  gravel 
had  got  into  the  eye,  yet  it  often  causes  much  heat  and  smarting 
when  diluted. 

An  opinion  has  prevailed  with  some,  that  preparations  of 
lead,  externally  applied,  are  liable  to  produce  mischievous 
effects  in  consequence  of  being  absorbed  into  the  system,  but 
this  can  only  happen  where  they  are  long  and  carelessly  per- 
severed in ; the  possibility,  however,  of  such  an  effect  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 


Liquor  Plumbi  Subacefatis 
Dilutus. 

R Liquoris  Plumbi  Subacetatis  fluid- 
dracbmam, 

Aquae  destillatae  octarium, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  fluidrachmam ; 

Misce. 


Diluted  Solution  of  Sub- 
acetate of  Lead. 

Take  of  Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead, 
a fluidracbm, 

Distilled  Water,  a pint, 

Proof  Spirit,  a tluidraclim ; 

Mix. 


This  should  have  been  left  to  extemporaneous  prescription, 
for  the  degree  of  dilution  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  apply  the 
solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  varies  extremely  with  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  object  of  the  addition  of  a drachm  of  proof 
spirit  to  a pint  of  the  above  solution  is  not  manifest. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  ZINC. 


Calamina  Praparata. 

Calaminam  ure;  turn  contere.  De- 
inde  fiat  pulvis  subtilissimus  eodem 
modo  quo  Cretam  prseparari  praecepi- 
mus. 


Prepared  Calamine. 

Calcine  the  Calamine;  then  bruise 
it ; lastly  reduce  it  to  a very  fine  pow- 
der by  the  method  which  we  have  di- 
rected for  the  preparation  of  Chalk. 


Under  the  article  Calamina  in  the  list  of  Materia  Medica, 
the  composition,  properties,  and  uses  of  that  substance  are  enu- 
merated. If  it  be  pure  and  subjected  to  calcination,  as  above 
directed,  little  else  than  oxide  of  zinc  will  remain  ; but  from 
the  impurities  of  the  ore,  we  generally  find  in  the  prepared 
calamine  of  the  shops  a considerable  portion  of  earthy  matter. 
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Zinci  Oocydum. 

K Zinci  Sulphatis  libram, 

Liquoris  Amtnoni®  octarium,  vel 
quantum  satis  sit, 

Aquae  clestUlataj  octarium ; 

Zinci  Sulphatem  in  Aqua  destillata 
liqua,  et  adjice  Liquoris  Ammonise 
quantum  satis  sit,  ut  Oxydum  Zinci 
peniWs  dejiciatur.  Liquore  effuso  pul- 
verem  Aqua  destillata  saepius  ablue,  et 
balneo  arenae  exsicca. 


Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  a pound. 

Solution  of  Ammonia,  a pint, 
or  a sufficient  quantity, 
Distilled  Water,  a pint ; 

Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Zinc  in  the 
distilled  W ater,  and  add  as  much  of  the 
Solution  of  Ammonia  as  will  suffice  for 
the  entire  precipitation  of  the  Oxide  of 
Zinc.  Having  poured  off  the  clear 
liquor,  wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with 
distilled  Water,  and  dry  it  on  a sand- 
bath. 


This  oxide,  under  the  name  of  “ flowers  of  zinc,”  has  long 
had  a place  in  Pharmacopoeise,  and  was  prepared  by  exposing 
the  metal  to  a temperature  sufficient  to  cause  its  inflammation 
and  rapid  oxidizement.  Old  authors  describe  it  under  the 
names  of  pompAofox,  nihil  album,  and  philosopher's  wool.  In 
Holland  its  preparation  was  kept  secret,  and  it  was  sold  under 
the  name  of  arcanum  Ludemanni  or  luna  fixata,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  was  originally  divulged  by  Gaubius.  When  pro- 
cured by  combustion  this  oxide  is  apt  to  contain  small  particles 
of  the  unburnt  metal,  and  accordingly  the  above  process  is 
substituted,  in  which  sulphate  of  zinc  is  decomposed  by  solu- 
tion of  ammonia ; the  oxide  thus  precipitated  dries  in  the  form 
of  an  impalpable  white  powder,  and  the  only  requisite  caution 
in  thus  forming  it  is  not  to  add  ammonia  in  excess,  which 
would  redissolve  a portion  of  the  precipitate.  In  the  above 
formula  the  word  octarium  should  probably  be  congium,  a 
gallon  of  water  not  being  more  than  is  required  for  the  con- 
venient solution  of  a pound  of  the  sulphate. 

This  is  the  only  known  oxide  of  zinc  ; it  consists  of — 


1 proportional  of  Zinc = 34  ....  81 

1 Oxygen = 8 ....  19 


42  100 

It  is  colourless,  insipid,  and  insoluble  in  water ; readily 
soluble  in  the  greater  number  of  the  acids,  and  when  recently 
precipitated  and  humid,  is  easily  dissolved  by  solutions  of 
potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

I he  medical  virtues  of  oxide  of  zinc  are  considered  as  anti- 
spasmodic  and  tonic ; it  has  been  advantageously  prescribed 
in  dyspeptic  spasms  of  the  stomach,  in  chorea,  in  whooping- 
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cough,  and  in  epilepsy,  in  the  dose  of  from  2 to  10  grains  twice 
or  three  times  a day,  accompanied  by  light  bitters. 

R Zinci  Oxydi 

Extract!  Anthemidis,  aa  gr.  v. 

Fiant  pilulse  duae  bis  vel  ter  in  die  sumendae  cum  haustu  se- 
quent!. 

R Infusi  Gentianae  compos,  f 3x. 

Tinct.  Cardamom!  f Jss.  M. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  used  externally  in  the  form  of  ointment  (see 
Ungitentum  Zinci),  and  is  sometimes  sprinkled  upon  sores  and 
excoriations,  in  the  same  way  as  calamine  (p.  52.) 

It  is  said  that  this  oxide  is  frequently  adulterated  with  white 
lead,  or  with  chalk;  if  so,  the  former  fraud  is  easily  detected  by 
the  insolubility  of  the  sample  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  four 
times  its  bulk  of  water ; and  the  latter  by  the  effervescence 
that  would  ensue  upon  the  affusion  of  diluted  acetic  acid,  from 
Avhich  oxalate  of  ammonia  would  afterwards  throw  down  oxa- 
late of  lime. 


Zinci  ^ul'plias. 

R Zinci  frustulorum  uncias  quatuor, 

Acidi  sulphurici  pondere  uncias 
sex. 

Aqua!  destlllatae  octarios  quatuor  ; 

Misce  in  vase  vitreo,  et,  finita  effer- 
vescentia,  liquorem  per  chartam  cola ; 
turn  decoque,  donee  pellicula  subnas- 
catur,  et  sepone,  ut  fiant  crystalli. 


Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

Take  of  Zinc,  in  small  fragments,  four 
ounces. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  bij  weight,  six 
ounces. 

Distilled  Water,  four  pints  ; 

Mix  them  in  a glass  vessel,  and  when 
the  effervescence  has  ceased,  filter  the 
solution  through  paper  ; then  evaporate 
until  a pellicle  forms  upon  its  surface, 
and  set  it  by,  that  crystals  may  form. 


In  this  process  the  zinc  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the 
water,  the  hydrogen  of  which  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  form  ; 
the  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  thus  obtained,  and  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  produced,  which,  by  due  evaporation, 
affords  quadrilateral  prismatic  crystals,  composed  of — 

1 proportional  of  Oxide  of  Zinc = 42  ....  29  • 5 

1 Sulphuric  Acid = 40  ....  31 '0 

6 Water 9x6  = 54  ....  39-5 


136  100 

When  the  salt  is  pure,  these  crystals  are  colourless ; but 
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they  not  unfrequently  have  a brown  or  pink  hue,  arising  from 
a little  iron  or  manganese  ; their  taste  is  nauseously  astringent 
and  metallic ; they  dissolve  in  less  than  their  own  weight  of 
boiling  water,  and  in  rather  less  than  thrice  their  weight  of 
water  at  the  temperature  of  60° : they  are  permanent  in  the 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures  ; exposed  to  a red  heat,  their 
water  of  crystallisation  is  first  driven  off,  then  the  acid  is  ex- 
pelled, and  oxide  of  zinc  remains  ; their  solution  is  decomposed 
by  the  alkalies,  and  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  oxide  and 
carbonate  of  zinc  are  thrown  down  ; a precipitate  is  also  pro- 
duced in  several  vegetable  infusions  by  the  addition  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  more  especially  in  those  which  abound  in  astringent 
matter. 

The  substance  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  white 
vitriol  is  an  impure  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  is  occasionally  sub- 
stituted for  that  directed  in  the  above  formula  : this,  however, 
should  in  all  cases  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  it  almost  always 
contains  sulphate  of  copper ; it  also  retains  much  less  water  in 
its  composition,  so  that  it  is  considerably  more  active  than  the 
crystallised  sulphate. 

As  an  internal  remedy,  sulphate  of  zinc  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
tonic  and  emetic  ; applied  externally,  it  is  a powerful  and  often 
useful  astringent.  It  is  given  in  very  small  doses,  a quarter  of 
a grain,  for  instance,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  dyspepsia  (see 
page  178)  ; in  epilepsy  one  or  two  grains  have  been  given 
every  four  or  six  hours ; and  in  all  diseases  of  debility  con- 
nected with  inflammatory  action,  it  has  been  preferred  to  other 
mineral  tonics,  as  being  less  apt  to  excite  thirst,  arterial  action, 
and  other  febrile  symptoms ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
are  good  grounds  for  this  preference. 

In  dyspeptic  affections,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  other  similar 
and  powerful  remedies  generally  require  to  be  given  in  very 
small  doses,  and  to  be  long  persevered  in,  if  we  wish  to  derive 
the  utmost  benefit  from  their  powers.  Dr.  W.  Philip  says  of 
this  remedy — “in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
given  in  very  small  doses,  holds  a distinguished  place  among 
the  astringents  suited  to  indigestion,  and  it  is  sometimes  suc- 
cessful where  other  tonics  fail.  It  may  be  given  at  later  pe- 
riods than  iron,  but  it  requires  caution,  and  if  its  good  effects 
do  not  soon  appear,  should  be  laid  aside.  It  is  one  of  those 
powerful  agents  which  must  always  be  employed  with  some 
degree  of  suspicion^.” 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  one  of  the  numerous  remedies  resorted 


z 3 


> On  Indigestion,  4th  edit.  p.  206, 
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to  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  where  it  is  usually  given  with  vege- 
table bitters,  and  with  the  more  powerful  antispasmodics. 

R Ziiici  Sulphatis  gr.  j. 

Extract!  Anthemidis  gr,  x. 

Misce  fiant  piluloe  duae  quater  die  sumendae. 

The  following  has  also  been  much  extolled  in  epilepsy,  by 
those  who  confide  in  the  virtues  of  musk : — 

R Zinci  Sulphatis  gr.  x. 

Moschi  3j. 

Camphorae  9j. 

M.  et  divide  in  pilulas  viginti,  quarutn  sumantur  duae  bis  vel  ter 
in  die. 

In  diseases  attended  by  considerable  irritability  as  well  as 
debility,  sulphate  of  zinc  certainly  appears  preferable  to  sul- 
phate of  iron.  In  the  advanced  period  of  whooping-cough, 
from  an  eighth  to  a quarter  of  a grain  may  be  given  twice  or 
three  times  a day,  conjoined  with  small  doses  of  infusion  of 
bark,  or  of  cascarilla  ; or  it  may,  if  requisite,  be  united  in  pills 
with  extract  of  hemlock  or  of  henbane.  “ In  spasmodic 
coughs,”  Dr.  Paris  says^  it  is  administered  with  the  best 
effects,  especially  when  combined  with  camphor  or  myrrh. 

“ R Zinci  Sulphatis  gr.  x. 

Myrrh®  in  pulverem  trit®  3js3. 

Confect.  Kos®  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pilul®  viginti,  e quibus 
sumantur  bin®  bis  quotidie. 

“ In  affections  of  the  chest,  attended  with  inordinate  secre- 
tion, I have  witnessed  much  benefit  from  its  exhibition,  parti- 
cularly when  presented  in  the  form  of  lozenge.” 

In  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  sulphate  of  zinc  is  an 
admirable  tonic,  either  with  or  without  Peruvian  bark ; and  in 
all  those  obstinate  cases  where  the  use  of  arsenic  has  been  sug- 
gested, this  salt  of  zinc  should  have  a previous  trial. 

R Zinci  Sulphatis  gr.  ij. 

Aqu®  Cinnamomi, 

destillat®,  aa  f5ijss. 

Tinctur®  Calumb®  f^. 

M.  fiat  mistura  cujus  capiat  ®ger  cochlearia  tria  ampla  tertia  vel 
quarta  quaque  hord. 

It  has  been  said  that  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  occasions  a 
precipitation  in  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  is  therefore  incom- 


* Pharmacologia,  vol.ii.  p.  402. 
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patible  with  it;  but  the  combination  remains  very  effective  : 
thus — 

R Zinc!  Sulphatis  gr.  ss. 

Decocti  Cinchonae  f 3xv. 

Tincturae  Gentianae  compos.  3j. 

M.  fiat  haustus  ter  quaterve  die  sumendus. 

Nor  does  the  following  appear  to  be  an  unchemical  combina- 
tion— 

R Zinci  Sulphatis  gr. 

Quiniae  Sulphatis  gr.  ij. 

Infusi  Rosae  compos.  f3x. 

Tincturae  Aurantii, 

Syrupi  Aurantii,  aa  f3j. 

M.  fiat  haustus  quarta  quaque  horS  sumendus. 

In  ulcerated  sore  throat  a gargle  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  often 
of  the  greatest  local  service  : the  following  is  among  other 
forms  that  may  be  used ; — 

R Zinci  Sulphatis  9j. 

Aquae  Rosae  f 
Oxymellis  Simpl.  f^j. 

M.  fiat  gargarisma  frequenter  utendum. 

As  an  emeticj  sulphate  of  zinc  is  generally  very  rapid  and 
very  certain  in  its  action,  and  well  suited  to  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  empty  the  stomach  of  any  poisonous 
contents.  The  average  dose  for  this  purpose  is  20  grains. 

R Zinci  Sulphatis  9j. 

Aq.  Menthae  viridis 

Spt.  Lavandulae  compos,  f 3j. 

Fiat  haustus  emeticus. 

At  the  commencement  of  febrile  diseases,  and  in  other  ana- 
logous cases  where  emetics  are  administered,  tartarised  anti- 
mony and  ipecacuanha,  which  tend  to  produce  diaphoresis, 
independent  of  the  mere  exertion  of  vomiting,  are  to  be  selected 
in  preference  to  sulphate  of  zinc. 

In  the  form  of  a dilute  solution  in  distilled  water,  sulphate 
of  zinc  is  a good  astringent  application  : as  such  it  is  used  in 
ophthalmia,  after  the  vascular  congestion  and  excessive  irrita- 
bility have  been  removed,  and  when  the  inflammation  tends  to 
become  chronic. 

R Zinci  Sulphatis  gr.  x. 

Aquas  Rosae 

M.  fiat  collyrium. 

A similar  or  somewhat  stronger  solution  may  also  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  the  latter  stages  of  gonorrhoea. 
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PREPARATIONS  OF  SULPHUR. 


Oleum  Sulphur atiim. 

R Suli)huris  loti  uncias  duas, 

Olivse  Olei  octaiium ; 

Oleo  in  vase  ferreo  peramplo  cale- 
facto  Sulphur  paulatim  injice,  et  spatha 
assidue  move,  donee  coierint. 


Sulphurated  Oil. 

Take  of  washed  Sulphur,  two  ounces, 
Olive  Oil,  a pint ; 

Heat  the  Oil  in  a very  large  iron  ves- 
sel, and  add  the  Sulphur  gradually, 
constantly  stirring,  until  they  have 
united. 


When  sulphur  and  fixed  oil  are  heated  together,  they  com- 
bine into  a brown  viscid  compound,  to  which  the_  term  balsam 
of  sulphur  was  formerly  applied,  and  Avhich  is  extolled  by  old 
pharmaceutical  writers  as  “ of  good  use  to  digest  crude  hu- 
mours and  indigested  matter  gathered  together  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  being  often  anointed  upon  the  same^.”  It  was 
used  also  internally  as  “ a marvellous  restorative  for  weak 
lungs.”  At  present,  no  use  is  made  of  this  preparation  ; no 
one  would  think  of  prescribing  it  internally  ; and  although 
sulphur  is  often  a valuable  external  application,  the  above  is 
a very  ineligible  form  of  it.  That  the  oil  has  suffered  a par- 
tial decomposition  in  this  process,  is  evident  from  the  odour  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  the  compound  exhales. 

Anisated  balsam  of  sulphur,  once  a celebrated  remedy  for 
hoarseness,  consisted  of  the  above,  Avith  the  addition  of  a sixth 
part  of  the  essential  oil  of  aniseed.  Ten  drops  were  taken  tAVO 
or  three  times  a day,  mixed  with  pOAvdered  sugar. 


Potasses  Sulphuretum. 

R Sulphuris  loti  unciam, 

Potassee  Subcarboiiatis  uncias  duas ; 

Tere  simul,  et  in  crucibulo  clauso 
super  ignem  impone,  donee  coierint. 


Sulphur  et  of  Potassa. 

Take  of  washed  Sulphur,  an  ounce. 

Subcarbonate  of  Potassa,  two 
ounces ; 

Rub  them  together,  and  place  them 
upon  the  fire  in  a covered  crucible, 
until  they  unite. 


The  first  effect  perceived  on  heating  this  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  is  the  abundant  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  the  Avhole  of  Avhich  is  expelled : the  sulphur 
then  acts  upon  and  decomposes  part  of  the  potassa,  one  portion 
forming  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  Avhile  another 


1 Salmon.  Doron  Medicum,  p.  673. 
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portion  of  the  sulphur  unites  with  potassium^  to  form  a bisul- 
phuret  of  that  metal ; the  resulting  compound,  therefore,  called 
“ potassce  sulphuretum,”  is  sulphate  of  potassa,  with  bisulphu- 
ret  of  potassium,  and  excess  of  sulphur.  To  render  the  details 
of  the  above  decomposition  explicit,  it  may  be  worth  while 
more  fully  to  describe  the  mutual  action  of  sulphur  and  po- 
tassium and  of  sulphur  and  potassa,  and  the  changes  induced 
in  these  sulphurets  by  the  action  of  water. 

When  40  parts  of  potassium  are  heated  with  16  of  sulphur, 
56  parts  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  are  obtained,  which,  when 
put  into  water,  furnishes,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram, 
65  parts  of  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  ; that  is,  the  water  trans- 
fers one  proportional  of  hydrogen  to  the  one  of  sulphur,  to  pro- 
duce sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; and  one  of  oxygen  to  the  one  of 
potassium,  to  produce  potassa. 


Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
17 


/ Sulphur 
16 


Sulphuret  of 
Potassium 
56 


Hydrogen  '\ 
1 


17  Sulphuretted  Hydro- 
gen -h  48  Potassa  = 65 
Hydrosulphuret  of  Po- 
tassa. 


Water  9 


Potassium 


Oxygen 

8 


Potassa 

48 


When  one  proportional  of  potassium  ( = 40)  is  heated  with 
two  of  sulphur  (=  32)  a bisulphuret  of  potassium  is  formed, 
which  resists  a red  heat  without  decomposition.  The  same 
compound  is  obtained  whenever  excess  of  sulphur  is  heated 
to  redness  with  potassium.  When  put  into  water,  it  yields  a 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa,  or  of  a 
compound  of  potassa  with  bisulphuretted  hydrogen ; for  only 
one  proportional  of  water  is  decomposed  by  it,  and  one  pro- 
portional of  potassa  formed  : the  one  proportional  of  hydrofren 
uniting  with  two  of  sulphur  (1  -f  16  x 2)  to  form  one  propor- 
tional of  bisulphuretted  hydrogen,  represented  by  the  equiva- 
lent number  33.  These  changes  are  shown  in  the  following 
diagram : 
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Bisulpliuret  of  Hydrogen 
33 


/ Sulphur 
(16X2)=:32 


Hydrogen 
1 


Bisulpliuret 
of  Potassium/ 
72  ' 


33  Bisulphuretted  Hy- 
drogen-J-dS  Potassa  = 
81  Sulphuretted  Hydro- 
sulphuret  of  Potassa. 


Potassium 

40 


y Water  0 


Oxygen 

8 


Potassa 

48 


Sulphuret  of  potassium  is  formed  also  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen,  or  of  charcoal,  at  high  temperatures,  upon  sulphate 
of  potassa ; in  which  case  the  oxygen  both  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  of  the  potassa  is  carried  off,  either  in  union  with  the 
hydrogen  or  with  the  carbon,  and  one  proportional  of  sulphur 
and  one  of  potassium  remain  in  combination. 

When  the  solution  of  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa,  obtained  by 
dissolving  sulphuret  of  potassium  in  water,  or  by  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  into  solution  of  potassa,  is  decomposed  by 
an  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  there  is  no 
deposition  or  excess  of  sulphur.  But  when  acids  are  added  to 
the  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa,  either 
sulphur  or  bisulpliuret  of  hydrogen  are  deposited.  If  a strong 
solution  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret  be  poured  into 
muriatic  acid,  a viscid  substance  falls,  which  is  bisulphuret  of 
hydrogen  ; but  if  muriatic  acid  be  dropped  into  a weak  solu- 
tion, sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  sulphur  is  precipi- 
tated. 

When  sulphur  is  heated  with  potassa  (oxide  of  potas- 
sium,) the  results  are  sulphuret  or  bisulphuret  of  potassium 
and  sulphate  of  potassa  : that  is,  a portion  of  the  potassa 
communicates  a sufficiency  of  oxygen  to  part  of  the  sulphur 
to  convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  uniting  with  the  re- 
maining unaltered  potassa,  forms  sulphate  of  potassa.  The 


' When  common  caustic  potash  or  hydrate  of  potassa  is  fused  with  sulphur, 
the  water  which  it  contains  is  decomposed,  and  its  elements  evolved  in  combination 
with  sulphur. 
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residuary  sulphur  and  the  potassium  combine  to  form  sulphuret 
of  potassium. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  decomposition,  we  may  sup- 
pose four  proportionals  of,  potassa  (48  x 4)  to  be  acted  upon 
by  four  proportionals  of  sulphur  (16  x 4),  in  which  case  one 
proportional  of  the  sulphur  (16)  will  abstract  </iree  proportionals 
of  oxygen  (8  x 3)  from  three  of  the  potassa,  to  form  one  pro- 
portional of  sulphuric  acid  (40),  which,  uniting  with  one  of 
potassa  (48),  will  form  one  of  sulphate  of  potassa  (40  + 48 
= 88)  : and  the  three  proportionals  of  potassium  (40  x 3) 
will  then  unite  with  the  remaining '/Aree  ot  sulphur  (16  x 3) 
to  form  three  proportionals  of  sulphuret  of  potassium. 

It  appears  that  there  are  only  two  sulphurets  of  potassium 
permanent  at  high  temperatures,  namely  the  sulphuret  and 
the  hisulphuret  above  described  ; but  these  unite  with  sulphur 
by  fusion  at  a moderate  heat,  apparently. indefinitely,  though 
some  chemists  have  assumed  that  several  definite  combinations 
may  be  obtained.  Berzelius,  for  instance,  supposes  that  there 
are  no  less  than  seven  sulphurets  of  potassium,  in  which  one 
proportional  of  metal  is  combined  respectively  with  2,  4,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  and  10  proportionals  of  sulphur  but  neither  his  experi- 
ments nor  analogy  sanction  such  an  opinion. 

The  “ potassse  sulphuretum”  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  supposing 
it  properly  prepared,  is  then,  as  above  stated,  a mixture  of 
bisulphuret  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  a small 
excess  of  sulphur  ; it  is  of  a dirty  yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
olive  green,  a slightly  sulphureous  smell,  and  a nauseous  alka- 
line and  bitter  taste.  Its  usefulness  is  very  doubtful,  either  as 
an  internal  or  external  remedy.  Some  call  it  expectorant, 
others  diaphoretic,  and  others  are  content  with  calling  it  by 
the  universally  applicable  name  of  an  alterative.  It  has  been 
prescribed  in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  grains  in  pulmonary 
affections  in  rheumatism,  and  in  cutaneous  disorders ; and  is 
best,  united  with  soap,  in  the  form  of  pill.  Perhaps  the  only 
cases  which  will  induce  the  practitioner  to  use  it  are  those  of 
obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  where  other  things  have  been 
tried  in  vain.  The  following  may  then  be  prescribed : — 

R Potassae  Sulphureti, 

Saponis  duri,  aa  3ss. 

Divide  in  pilulas  xxiv.  quarum  capiat  unam  quarta  quaque  hora, 
supcibibendo  cyathum  Decocti  Sarsaparillas  compositi. 

The  following  lotion  has  been  recommended  in  tinea 
capitis : — 


‘ Annals  of  Philosophy,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  214. 
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B;  Potassae  Sulphureti  3iij. 

Saponis  duri  3ij.  Solve  in 
Aquae  Rosae  f ^vij. 

Spirilus  Rectificati  fgj. 

Fiat  lotio  qua.  irrorantur  maculae  impetiginosao,  mane  et  vesperi. 

An  ointment  of  sulphuret  of  potassa,  containing  about  half 
a drachm  of  the  sulphuret,  carefully  triturated  with  an  ounce 
of  lard  or  of  spermaceti  cerate,  has  been  used  in  the  cure  of 
the  itch  : it  appears,  however,  to  possess  no  advantage  over 
other  less  disagreeable  applications. 

As  an  antidote  to  poisons,  sulphuret  of  potassa  is  very  pro- 
perly laid  aside.  There  is  no  case  in  which  it  can  be  judi- 
ciously administered. 


Sulphur  Lotum. 

B Sulphuris  sublimati  libram ; 

Aquam  ferventem  superinfunde,  ut 
Acidum,  si  quod  sit,  penitv'is  abluatur  ; 
dein  sicca. 


Washed  Sulphur. 

Take  of  sublimed  Sulphur,  a pound ; 

Pour  upon  it  boiling  Water,  so  that 
the  Acid,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  per- 
fectly washed  away ; then  dry  it.]) 


In  the  process  of  subliming  sulphur,  a portion  is  generally 
acidified,  and  accordingly  the  unwashed  sublimed  sulphur  has 
frequently  a sour  taste : the  object  of  the  above  process  is 
merely  to  wash  away  this  adhering  sulphuric  acid. 

The  properties  and  medical  uses  of  sulphur  will  be  found 
under  that  head,  in  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica.  (see  page 
216.)  The  virtues  of  washed  sulphur  correspond  with  those 
already  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  other  forms  of  this 
substance. 


Sulphur  Prcdcipitatum.  Precipitated  Sulphur. 


B Sulphuris  sublimati  libram, 

Calcis  recentis  libras  duas, 

Aquae  congios  quatuor  j 

Sulphur  et  Calcem  in  Aqua  simul 
coque  ; turn  liquorem  per  chartam  cola, 
eique  instilla  Acidi  muriatici  quantum 
satis  sit  ut  demittatur  Sulphur.  De- 
nique  hoc,  supcrinfusa  saepius  AquS, 
lava,  donee  insipidum  fiat. 


Take  of  sublimed  Sulphur,  a pound. 
Fresh  Lime,  two  pounds. 
Water,  four  gallons  j 

Boil  the  Sulphur  and  the  Lime 
together  in  the  Water,  then  filter  the 
liquor  through  paper,  and  drop  into 
it  as  much  muriatic  Acid  as  may  be 
necessary  to  precipitate  the  Sulphur ; 
lastly,  wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly 
with  water  till  it  becomes  tasteless. 


The  mutual  action  of  lime  and  sulphur  corresponds  in  many 
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points  with  that  of  potassa  and  sulphur  % when  they  are 
heated  together : under  these  circumstances  sulphuret  of  cal- 
cium and  sul[)hate  of  lime  are  produced  ; there  is,  however,  no 
bisulphuret  of  calcium  permanent  at  a red  heat. 

When  sulphur  and  lime  are  boiled  in  water,  as  directed  in 
the  above  formula,  a compound  of  bisulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  lime  is  formed,  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  com- 
posed, according  to  Mr.  Herschel,  of  2 proportionals  of  lime, 
2 of  sulphur -fl  of  hydrogen  (forming  bisulphuretted  hydro- 
gen), and  4 of  water : muriatic  acid  is  added  to  the  aqueous 
solution  of  this  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret  of  lime,  sulphur  is 
precipitated,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved. 

The  sulphur  thus  thrown  down  is  in  a state  of  very  minute 
division,  and  perhaps  retains  a little  hydrogen  and  water;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  preferable  to  common  sul- 
phur for  medical  use,  except,  perhaps,  when  it  is  desired  to 
administer  it  in  draughts  or  mixtures,  and  then,  being  in  very 
fine  powder,  it  blends  more  readily  with  liquids  than  sub- 
limed sulphur. 

Precipitated  sulphur  ought  to  be  entirely  volatilised  by 
heat : we  frequently  find  it  containing  a very  large  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  in  which  case  it  may  be  suspected  that 
dilute  sulphuric,  instead  of  muriatic  acid,  has  been  used  in  its 
precipitation. 


* In  reference  to  the  action  of  sulphur  upon  the  alkalies  and  lime,  the  reader 
will  consult  with  advantage  Vauquelin’s  memoir  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et 
Physique,  tom.  xvi.  p.  1 . 
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VEGETABLES. 


Vegetahilia. 


Vegetables. 


Decerpenda  suntVegetabilia  exlocis 
et  solo,  iibi  sponte  nascuntur,  tem- 
pestate  sicca,  nec  imbribus  nec  rore 
madefacta;  qiiotannis  coUigenda  smit, 
et  qu8B  diutius  servata  fuerint  rejici- 
enda. 


Radices  pleraeque  efFodiendae  sunt 
antequam  caules  aut  folia  exierant. 

Cortices  colligi  debent  ea  tempes- 
tate,  qua  facillime  a ligno  separari  pos- 
sint. 

Folia  deceqienda  sunt  postquam 
flores  expassi  fuerint:  et  antequam 
semiua  matuiescant. 

Flores  legendi  sunt  nuper  expli- 
cati. 

Semina  coUigenda  sunt  jam  matura, 
et  antequam  e planta  decidere  incipe- 
rint.  Haec  in  ptopriis  pericarpiis  ser- 
vari  debent. 


Vegetables  are  to  be  collected 
from  the  places  and  soil  where  they 
grow  spontaneously,  in  dry  weather 
when  they  are  neither  wet  from 
showers  nor  dew ; they  are  to  be 
collected  annually,  and  those  which 
have  been  kept  longer  than  a year, 
are  to  be  rejected. 

Most  roots  are  to  be  dug  up  before 
the  stalks  or  leaves  shoot  forth. 

Barks  ought  to  be  collected  at  that 
season  when  they  can  be  most  easily 
separated  from  the  wood. 

Leaves  are  to  be  gathered  after  the 
flowers  are  blown  j and  before  the 
seeds  ripen. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  re- 
cently blown. 

Seeds  are  to  be  collected  as  soon 
as  they  are  ripe,  and  before  they  be- 
gin to  fall  from  the  plant.  They 
should  be  kept  in  their  own  seed-ves- 
sels. 


The  above  are  the  directions  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
respecting  the  times  and  circumstances  under  which  vegetable 
products  are  to  be  collected  for  pharmaceutical  use.  They 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  long  ago  laid  down  by  Lin- 
naeus b and  involve  some  important  considerations,  con- 


1 1.  Radices  sub  veris  initium  antequam  folia  prorumpunt  effodiendae. 

2.  Herbje  decerpendsB  cum  flores  formantur. 

3.  Flores  prius  legendi  quam  pollen  autherarum  demittunt. 

4.  Stipites  autumno,  quo  potiori  vi  animantur,  desumendae. 

5.  Turiones  colligendi,  antequam  eorum  folia  se  explicuerint, 

6.  Cortices 
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nected  with  the  growth  and  functions  of  plants,  of  which  those 
who  have  the  direction  of  a pharmaceutical  laboratory  should 
not  be  ignorant. 

The  necessity  of  rejecting  the  generality  of  vegetables  col- 
lected in  the  preceding  year,  though  sufficiently  obvious,  is 
too  often  unattended  to,  especially  by  the  wholesale  venders 
of  medicinal  herbs,  to  whom  apothecaries  in  general  resort 
for  their  supplies.  In  many  articles,  such  as  aromatic  plants, 
odour  and  acrimony  are  greatly  impaired  by  age ; but  in 
others,  of  eminent  activity,  it  often  happens  that  the  virtue  is 
diminished  or  entirely  lost,  and  that  dangerous  uncertainties 
result  from  their  employment;  this  happens  in  regard  to  hem- 
lock, henbane,  and  more  especially  foxglove. 

Roofs  in  general  are  ordered  to  be  dug  up  in  the  spring, 
when  their  proper  juices  are  most  perfect  and  abundant,  and 
before  they  are  consumed  in  those  changes  which  take  place 
during  the  growth  of  the  stem  and  leaves.  They  may,  how- 
ever, with  equal  propriety  be  collected  early  in  the  winter, 
before  the  stems  have  entirely  withered  away. 

Barks  are  directed  to  be  taken  at  that  season  at  which 
they  easily  separate  from  the  wood  ; that  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, late  in  the  spring  or  very  early  in  summer,  for  it  is  at 
that  time  that  they  abound  most  in  sap  and  in  the  peculiar 
secretions  of  the  individual  tree ; at  a later  period  the  liber 
or  inner  layer  of  bark  becomes  converted  into  a layer  of  wood, 
the  characteristic  properties  of  the  bark  are  much  impaired, 
and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  removed  from  the  tree. 

Leaves  are  in  the  greatest  perfection  at  the  time  of  the 
flowering  of  the  plant ; at  that  period  they  are  found  to  con- 
tain their  characteristic  products  in  the  greatest  abundance ; 
they  should  be  perfectly  formed,  and  on  no  account  beginning 
to  wither,  which  they  in  many  instances  do,  when  the  seeds 
are  about  to  ripen. 

6.  Cortices  ex  fructibus  autumnali  tempore,  ex  arboribus  autem  vernali  sepa- 

randi.  ^ 

7.  Ligna  potissimum  tempore  hyemali  abscindenda. 

8.  Fructus  plerumque  colligendi  postquam  raatm-uere. 


Quod  radicum  collectionem  attinet,  semper  attendamus  ad  vegetationem  plants 
propnam,  atque  ex  hdc  dijudicemus  tempus  eas  eruendi.  Earum  bonitas  inpri- 
mis  dignoscitur  ex  cortice  et  parenchymate.  Radices  plantaram  annuarum 
maxime  evellantur,  stirpe  jam  adulta,  antequam  flores  ferunt,  biennium  au- 
tumno  ejus  anni  quo  semmatae  sunt,  decrescente,  vel  vere  proximo.  Ceteroquin 
piantis  qiubus  vivax  per  plures  annos  radix  inhseret,  hauc  auferamus,  quum 
pimo  vere  gemms  turgere,  vel  folia,  si  hsc  hyeme  decidunt,  se  explicare  videntur, 
iNec  obliviscamur,  plures  plantas  culturd  inefficaciores  fieri,  ut  conium  maculatum, 
(j^asdam  contrd  teinpore  virtute  augen.~(P/iarmaco/>cBia  Baiava,  editore  J.  F. 
iViema«n,vol.  X.  p,  347.) 
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Flowers  should,  for  the  same  reason,  be  gathered  soon  after 
they  expand,  and  before  the  pollen  falls  from  their  anthers. 

Seeds  may,  in  many  instances,  be  very  properly  preserved 
in  their  own  pods,  but  this  is  often  inconvenient,  either  from 
the  bulk  or  liability  to  moulder  of  the  seed-vessel.  Some 
seeds  may  be  kept  for  a great  length  of  time  without  under- 
going deterioration,  especially  those  which  abound  in  vola- 
tile or  essential  oil ; they  even  retain  their  vegetative  powers 
for  years  : others  become  rancid  and  unfit  for  use  often  in  a 
few  months,  as  the  almond,  the  ricinus  seed,  and  those  gene- 
rally in  which  fixed  oils  predominate.  Seeds  that  are  abun- 
dant in  mucilaginous  matter  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects 
and  to  speedy  decay  from  moisture. 

We  observe  no  general  connexion  in  the  medical  virtues 
of  the  different  parts  of  plants.  In  trees,  the  active  principles 
are  commonly  most  abundant  in  the  bark,  for  it  is  there  that 
the  perfect  sap,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light  and  air  in  the  leaves,  is  accumulated  and  deposits  the 
peculiar  secretions  or  products  of  the  vegetable.  This  depo- 
sition and  accumulation  principally  goes  on  in  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  the  summer  ; hence  the  propriety  of  collecting 
barks  at  that  season  of  the  year,  whilst  the  vessels  are  full, 
and  new  layers  are  forming.  Of  trees,  therefore,  the  bark 
is  the  part  in  Avhich  the  medical  virtues  are  chiefly  con- 
centrated ; the  astringent  matter  of  the  oak,  the  aroma  and 
bitterness  of  cascarilla,  the  peculiar  salifiable  principles  of 
the  various  species  of  cinchona,  and  the  bitter  acrimony 
of  cusparia,  are  all  found  in  the  respective  barks  of  those 
vegetables,  which,  therefore,  are  the  parts  directed  for  offi- 
cinal use. 

In  herbaceous  plants  the  root  is  the  part  in  which  their 
most  active  principles  are  frequently  concentrated,  as  we  see 
in  gentian,  jalap,  liquorice,  hellebore,  and  rhubarb.  In  other 
cases  the  roots  are  inactive  and  the  virtue  resides  in  the 
leaves,  as  of  hemlock,  digitalis,  senna,  Savine,  and  rue ; and 
in  others  the  seeds  partake  of  some  activity,  as  those  of 
colchicum  ; while  the  seeds  of  the  poppy  are  bland  and 
inert.  The  aroma  of  these  plants  is  usually  associated  with 
the  essential  oil  of  the  leaves,  of  the  flowers,  or  of  the  fruit 
and  seeds,  as  in  the  diflerent  species  of  mint,  in  lavender  and 
chamomile,  in  the  orange  and  lemon,  and  in  caraways, 
cardamoms,  &c. 

It  is  seldom  that  medical  virtue  or  activity  pervades  every 
part  of  the  plant : that  part,  therefore,  in  which  it  chiefly 
resides,  and  from  which  it  is  most  certainly  and  easily  ob- 
tained, should  be  in  preference  selected  as  officinal;  and  the 
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Materia  Medica  should  not  be  encumbered,  as  of  old,  ivith 
inert,  uncertain  and  redundant  articles.  If  any  part  of  the 
marshmallow  is  retained,  it  should  be  the  root  only;  the 
berries  or  imperfect  fruit  of  the  orange  tree  are  quite  super- 
fluous ; so  are  the  seeds  of  hemlock,  of  digitalis,  and  of  hen- 
bane; the  wood  of  the  guaiacum  tree  only  derives  virtue 
from  containing  a little  of  the  resin  ; the  former  therefore  is 
uselessly  kept  upon  the  list  of  the  articles  used  in  medicine. 


OF  THE  PRESERVATION  AND  PREPARATION 
OF  VEGETABLES. 

Vegetahilium  Prceparatio.  Preparation  of  Vegetables. 


Vegetabilia,  brevi  postquam  decerpta 
fuerint,  illis  exceptis  quae  recentia  esse 
opoi'tet,  leviter  strata,  qu^m  citissime 
exsicca,  calore  tam  leni  ut  color  non 
mutetur  ; dein  in  locis,  vel  vasis  aptis, 
intercluso  luminis  et  hunooris  accessu, 
conserva. 


Radices,  quas  recentes  servari 
praecepimus,  in  arena  sicca  reconde. 
Scii.LiE  Radicem  ante  exsiccationem, 
tunicis  aridis  direptis,  transversim  in 
laminas  tenues  seca. 

Fructus  pulposos,  si  immaturl  sint, 
vel  maturi  et  sicci,  sepoue  in  loco  hu- 
mido,  ut  mollescaut  j dein  pulpas  per 
cribrum  setaceum  exprime ; postea 
coque  lento  igne,  crebrd  movens ; de- 
nique,  aquam  balneo  aquoso  consume, 
donee  pulpae  fiant  idoneae  crassitudinis. 

Cassi.®  Lomenti.s  contusis  aquam 
ferventem  superinfunde,  ut  pulpa  elua- 
tur,  quam  per  cribrum  grandioribus 
foraminibus  primum  exprime,  postea 
per  setaceum  5 deinde  aquam  balneo 
aquoso  consume,  donee  pulpa  idoneam 
crossitudinem  habeat. 


Vegetables,  shortly  after  they  are 
gathered,  excepting  those  which  ought 
to  be  used  fresh,  should  be  lightly 
spread,  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible 
by  the  aid  of  so  gentle  a heat  that 
their  colour  may  not  be  changed. 
They  should  then  be  kept  in  places  or 
convenient  vessels,  excluded  from  light 
and  moisture. 

Lay  up  those  Roots,  which  we 
have  directed  to  be  kept  fresh,  in  dry 
sand.  Cut  the  root  of  the  Squidl, 
before  it  is  dried,  into  thin  transverse 
slices,  previously  peeling  off  the  dry 
layers. 

Put  Pulpy  Fruits,  if  unripe,  or  if 
ripe  and  dry,  in  a moist  place  to 
soften  5 then  press  the  pulp  through  a 
hair-sieve ; boil  it  afterwards  over  a 
slow  fire,  frecfuently  stirring  it ; lastly, 
evaporate  the  water  by  a water-bath 
until  the  pulps  have  acquired  a proper 
consistenc)\ 

Pour  boiling  water  upon  the 
bruised  Cassia  Pods,  so  that  the 
pulp  may  be  washed  out;  press  this 
first  through  a coarse  sieve,  and  after- 
wards through  a hair  sieve  ; then  eva- 
porate the  water  on  a water-bath  until 
the  pulp  has  a proper  consistency. 
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Fructuum  maturonim  et  recentium 
pulpam  vel  succum  per  cribrum  ex- 
prime, nulla  coctione  adhibita. 

Opium  a rebus  alieiiis,  priesertim 
extcrnis,  quam  diligentissime  separa. 
Servetur  Opium  molle,  quod  ad  pilulns 
fingendas  aptum  sit,  et  durum,  quod 
balneo  aquoso  ita  exsiccatum  fuerit,  ut 
in  pulverem  teri  possit. 

Gummi-Resinae  pro  optimis  ha- 
bendae  sunt,  quae  electae  fuerint  adeo 
sincerae,  ut  nulla  purificatione  opus  sit. 
Qubd  si  minus  purae  esse  videantur, 
coque  in  aqua,  donee  mollescaiit,  et 
prelo  exprime  per  pannum  cannabi- 
num ; dein  sepone,  ut  pars  resinosa 
subsidat.  Liquorem  supernatentem 
effusam  balneo  aquoso  consume,  ad- 
jecta  sub  finem  parte  resinosd,  ut  cum 
parte  gummosd  in  unum  coeat. 


GoMMi-RESiN/n  facile  liquescentes 
purificari  possunt,  injiciendo  in  vesi- 
cam  bubulam,  tenendoque  in  aqua  fer- 
vente,  donee  aded  molles  fiaut,  ut  per 
pannum  cannabinum  a sordibus  prelo 
separari  possint. 

SxYRxeis  Balsamum  in  Spiritu  rec- 
tificato  liqua,  et  cola ; turn  leni  calore 
destillet  spiritus,  donee  idonea  crassitu- 
de Balsamo  fiat. 


Of  fruits  that  are  ripe  and  fresh, 
press  the  pulp  or  juice  through  a sieve, 
without  boiling. 

Separate  Opium  very  carefully  from 
all  extraneous  substances,  especially 
from  those  which  are  external.  Let 
Opium  be  kept  soft,  fit  to  form  pills ; 
and  hard,  by  so  drying  it  on  a water- 
bath,  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  pow- 
der. 

Those  Gum-Resins  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, which  can  be  selected  so  clean 
as  to  require  no  purification.  If, 
however,  they  appear  to  be  impure, 
boil  them  in  water  until  they  soften, 
and  squeeze  them' in  a press  through 
a hempen  cloth  j then  set  them  by, 
that  the  resinous  part  may  subside. 
Pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  evapo- 
rate it  by  the  aid  of  a water-bath,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation 
mix  the  resinous  part  intimately  with 
the  gummy. 

The  easily  fusible  Gum-Resins  may 
be  purified  by  putting  them  into  an  ox 
bladder,  and  keeping  them  in  boiling 
Water  until  they  become  soft  enough 
to  be  separated  from  their  impurities  by 
pressing  through  a hempen  cloth. 

Dissolve  Storax  Balsam  in  recti- 
fied Spirit,  and  strain;  then  let  the 
Spirit  distil  over  by  the  aid  of  a gentle 
heat  until  the  Balsam  has  acquired  a 
proper  consistence. 


Upon  these  subjects  the  directions  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia are  perhaps  rather  too  concise.  The  temperature 
at  which  vegetable  substances  are  dried  for  pharmaceutical 
use  should  rarely  fall  short  of  100°,  nor  should  it  ever  exceed 
2L2°.  For  such  operations  the  heat  of  steam  is  preferable  to 
any  other,  as,  under  common  pressure,  it  can  never  be  so  raised 
as  materially  to  injure  the  vegetable;  whereas  drying  stoves 
heated  by  flues,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  by  iron  chimneys 
traversing  them,  are  liable  to  become  so  hot  as  more  or  less  to 
parch  and  decompose  the  substances  that  are  merely  intended 
to  be  desiccated.  In  constructing  drying  stoves,  the  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  their  thorough  ventilation  ; fresh 
and  warmed  air  should  be  abundantly  admitted  from  below. 
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and  tliere  should  be  a corresponding  series  of  apertures  above 
to  carry  off  the  heated  air  and  the  vapour  from  the  goods  that 
are  drying.  In  some  few  instances,  drying  in  the  open  air  and 
sunshine  is  to  be  preferred  to  other  methods ; but  light  dis- 
colours and  probably  affects  the  medical  efficacy  of  some  plants, 
which,  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  require  to  be  kept 
from  the  light,  and  dried  by  artificial  heat. 

If  roots  are  to  be  preserved  fresh,  moist,  and  not  dry,  sand 
is  the  best  material  to  bury  them  in.  The  only  root  directed 
by  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  thus  kept,  is  that  of  colchicum, 
but  a better  method  of  preserving  it  in  an  uniform  and  active 
state  consists  in  cutting  it  into  thin  slices,  and  very  carefully 
drying  them  in  the  usual  way.  Squills  should  be  cut  trans- 
versely into  very  thin  slices,  and  these  rapidly  but  cautiously 
dried  until  they  become  brittle  and  easily  reducible  to 
powder.  The  dried  root  should  be  kept  in  a dry  and  warm 
place,  for  in  a damp  air  it  becomes  tough  and  often  mouldy, 
and  loses  much  of  its  acrimony  ; this  also  happens  to  the  pow- 
dered squill,  which  should  be  used  freshly  pulverised,  and 
should  be  prepared  in  small  quantities  at  a time ; or,  if  in 
larger,  should  be  excluded  from  air  and  moisture. 

The  pulpy  parts  of  fruits  retained  in  our  present  Materia 
Medica  are  those  of  the  tamarind  and  cassia  pod,  of  the  dog- 
rose,  and  of  prunes,  to  none  of  which,  nor  indeed  to  any  others, 
can  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  be  applied.  The 
usual  mode  of  obtaining  the  pulpy  part  of  such  fruits  as  have 
become  dry  and  indurated  consists  in  softening  them  by  expo- 
sure to  steam,  or  by  a small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  until 
they  admit  of  being  rubbed  through  a proper  sieve ; in  short, 
they  are  to  be  treated  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  is  directed 
for  the  extraction  of  the  pulp  of  cassia  pods. 

Opium,  when  it  has  been  cleansed  from  adhering  and  ex- 
traneous substances,  should  be  dried  in  a temperature  below 
212'  , until  it  no  longer  loses  weight ; it  then  becomes  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  admit  of  being  powdered  and  sifted,  in  which 
state  only  it  should  be  used  for  pharmaceutical  preparations 
and  medical  prescriptions.  In  the  sojt  state  adverted  to  in 
the  above  directions,  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  retains  is 
very  variable,  and  materially  affects  the  virtues  of  an  article 
of  so  much  activity.  In  prescribing  opium  in  pills,  therefore, 
it  is  better  to  use  the  pulvis  opii  with  a sufficiency  of  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic  or  of  conserve  of  roses,  than  to  rely  upon  the 
opium  molle  which  the  Pharmacopoeia  reserves  for  that 
purjiose. 

Ihe  gum  resins  directed  for  medical  use  in  the  present 
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Pharmacopoeia  are  ammoniacum,  assafoetida,  gamboge,  eu- 
phorbium,  galbanum,  olibanum,  opoponax,  sagapenum,  and 
scammony ; these  may  generally  be  procured  sufficiently  free 
from  impurities  for  medical  use  ; but  as  the  virtues  of  several 
of  them  depend  principally  upon  the  volatile  oil  which  they 
contain,  the  process  of  softening  them  in  boiling  water  until 
they  admit  of  being  pressed  through  hempen  cloth  would 
manifestly  injure  them ; while  upon  others,  such  a process 
cannot  in  any  way  be  performed,  as  they  are  hardened  by  the 
above  temperature.  The  best  mode  of  cleansing  ammoniacum, 
assafoetida,  and  galbanum,  is  to  pulverise  and  sift  them  in  very 
cold  weather ; the  powder  afterwards  agglutinates,  which  is  of 
no  consequence. 

' Storax,  even  approaching  to  a genuine  state,  is  very  rarely 
indeed  to  be  found,  except  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious : 
when  pure,  it  of  course  requires  no  purification  ; and  when 
impure,  the  process  above  directed  is  inefficient,  for  it  is  adul- 
terated with  substances  soluble  in  alcohol. 


EXPRESSED  OILS. 

The  expressed  vegetable  oils  employed  in  English  pharmacy 
are  those  of  the  almond,  of  linseed  and  castor  seed,  of  the 
olive,  of  the  seeds  of  the  croton  tiglium,  and  of  nutmegs.  They 
are  all  fluid  at  common  temperatures,  with  the  exception  of 
the  oil  of  nutmeg,  which  is  solid  and  in  the  form  usually  called 
a vegetable  butter.  Olive  oil,  almond  oil,  and  linseed  oil,  are 
bland,  and  almost  inert;  castor  oil  is  mildly  aperient;  croton 
oil  virulently  purgative ; and  oil  of  nutmeg  is  useless  as  a medi- 
cine, being  only  employed  in  one  preparation  for  external  use, 
probably  on  account  of  the  odour  that  it  derives  from  adhering 
essential  oil. 

These  oils  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  more  or  less  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  When  intended  for  internal  use  they 
are  frequently  blended  with  or  diffused  through  water  by  tritu- 
ration, with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  or  with  yelk  of  egg.  For 
this  purpose  the  mucilage  should  not  be  too  thick,  and  the  oil 
gradually  added  to  it  under  constant  trituration,  so  as  to  form 
a glossy  and  uniform  mixture,  to  which  the  requisite  portion  of 
water  may  afterwards  be  by  degrees  added.  Fixed  oils  become 
rancid  and  thick  by  age,  and  in  that  state  are  unfit  for  medical 
use  ; the  seeds  from  which  they  are  obtained  should  also  be 
fresh,  and  they  should  be  expressed  without  the  aid  of  heat. 
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They  should  be  kept  in  cellars,  or  places  which,  though  cool, 
are  not  cold  enough  to  allow  of  their  congelation^ 


Oleum  Amygdalarum. 

Ani)'gdalas  vel  dukes  vel  amaras,  in 
Aqud  frigid.a  macera  per  horas  duo- 
decim,  et  contunde ; deinde,  nullo  ca- 
lore  adhibito,  Oleum  exprime. 


Oil  of  Almonds. 

Macerate  either  sweet  or  bitter  Al- 
monds in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours, 
and  bruise  them;  then,  without  em- 
ploying heat,  express  the  Oil. 


Unless  the  almonds  are  dirty  or  dusty,  no  benefit  is  obtained 
by  the  maceration  in  cold  water ; they  should  be  finely  bruised, 
and  under  due  pressure  without  the  aid  of  heat  they  yield  nearly 
half  their  weight  of  oil,  which  at  first  is  somewhat  turbid,  but 
becomes  clear  by  deposition,  or  may  easily  be  obtained  so  by 
filtration  through  coarse  paper  in  a warm  room.  The  oil  is 
then  of  a very  pale  greenish  straw  colour,  insipid  and  inodorous, 
whether  obtained  from  sweet  or  bitter  almonds,  the  essential 
oil  and  prussic  acid  of  the  latter  remaining  entirely  in  combi- 
nation with  the  mucilaginous  and  other  ingredients  that  com- 
pose the  cake  from  which  the  fixed  oil  has  been  abstracted  (see 
page  27).  It  is  said  that  the  expressed  oil  of  the  bitter  almond 
has  less  tendency  to  become  rancid  than  that  of  the  sweet, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  oil  expressed  without  heat  is 
preferred. 

The  medical  uses  of  almond  oil  correspond  with  those  of 
olive  oil,  and  have  already  been  noticed  in  describing  their 
sources,  in  the  Materia  Medica  (pages  26  and  153),  where  also 
will  be  found  some  formulse  for  their  administration. 

Almond  oil,  though  aperient  in  large  doses,  is  scarcely  em- 
ployed with  that  view,  and  is  only  used  in  emulsions  and  other 
demulcent  formulse.  In  addition  to  those  already  given  at 
page  4,  and  at  ]:)age  26,  the  following  will  be  found  useful  in 
allaying  the  tickling  and  irritating  cough  consequent  upon 
catarrh : — 


R Conservae  Rosse  Caninae  ^ij. 

Syrupi  Papaveris  f gss.  tere  simul  et  adde  gradatim, 
Olei  Amygdalaram  f gss. 

Misce  optime  ut  fiat  linctus  cujus  sumatur  cochleare  unum 
minimum  subinde. 


’ In  respect  to  the  presses  used  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  for  the  expression 
of  fixed  oils  and  other  purposes,  great  advantage  will  be  found  in  the  use  of  what 
is  commonly  called  the  hydraulic  press,  in  respect  to  saving  time  and  power;  com- 
pared with  these  the  screw-presses,  worked  by  hand,  are  very  ineffective  and  incon- 
venient. A good  hydraulic  press  of  a sufficient  power,  with  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  may  be  purchased  at  an  expense  of 
about  ilOU/, 
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The  almond  cake  from  which  the  oil  has  been  expressed, 
when  finely  pulverised,  furnishes  almond  meal,  an  excellent 
basis  for  hand  powders,  especially  w hen  of  bitter  almonds. 

R Fariuae  Amygdalarum  -xij. 

Saponis  pulverisati  giij. 

Benzoini  Pulver.  gj. 

Fiant  pulvis  detergens  manualis. 


Oleum  him.  Linseed  Oil. 

Lini  usitatissimi  Semina  contunde;  Bruise  the  Linseed;  then,  without 
deinde,  nullo  calore  adhibito,  Oleum  using  heat,  express  the  Oil. 
exprime. 

Linseed  oil  is  scarcely  ever  expressed  in  the  pharmaceutical 
laboratory  ; for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy  it  is  employed  as 
met  with  in  commerce,  the  seeds  having  been  considerably 
heated  previous  to  expression.  It  is  gently  aperient,  but 
rarely  used  internally  on  account  of  its  very  unpleasant  flavour. 
As  an  external  application,  it  is  employed  in  extensive  burns 
and  scalds,  sometimes  mixed  with  lime  water,  and  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  following  is  the  com- 
mon “linimentum  oleosum”  of  the  London  Hospitals,  appli- 
cable in  these  cases  : — 

R Olei  Lini  fgiss 

Liquoris  Calcis  f^iij.  M. 

But  the  following  liniment,  upon  Mr.  Kentish’s  principle,  is  to 
be  preferred : — 

R Olci  Lini  f5iv. 

Olei  Terebinthinae  f^ij. 

Misce.  Fiant  linimentum  partibus  affectis  applicaudum. 

It  is  above  all  things  important  in  cases  of  extensive  burns 
or  scalds  to  apply  a remedy  of  this  kind  immediately  upon  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident;  much  pain  is  thus  prevented,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  the  extent  of  the  subsequent  vesica- 
tion is  generally  much  diminished,  and  the  cure  proportionately 
accelerated.  If,  on  such  occasions,  oil  of  turpentine  cannot 
immediately  be  procured,  spirit  of  wine,  gin,  rum,  or  brandy, 
should  be  applied. 

Linseed  oil  is  a good  addition  to  poultices,  and  upon  the 
same  principle  linseed  meal  is  employed  ; but  the  latter  is 
usually  the  powdered  cake  from  wdiich  the  oil  has  been  ex- 
pressed, and  is  a very  inferior  article  to  freshly  powdered  lin- 
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seed,  the  greasiness  of  which  contributes  to  the  permanent 
softness  required  in  a mollifying  poultice. 

Cold  drawn  linseed  oil  has  but  little  taste  and  colour,  but 
it  soon  acquires  a very  rancid  flavour,  and  becomes  more  dis- 
agreeable than  that  which  has  been  expressed  at  a higher 
temperature.  1 cwt.  of  linseed  yields  from  18  to  20  lbs.  of 
such  oil. 


Oleum  Ricini. 


Castor  Oil. 


Ricini  Semina,  demptis  pelliculis, 
contunde;  deinde,  nullo  calore  adhi- 
bito,  Oleum  exprime. 


Having  taken  off  the  outer  coat  of 
Castor  Seeds,  bruise  them;  then,  with- 
out using  heat,  express  the  Oil. 


The  British  market  is  almost  exclusively  supplied  with  this 
oil  from  the  East  Indies  : it  is  of  a very  pale-yellow  colour, 
and  has  but  little  smell  or  taste,  both  of  which  are,  however, 
nauseous  and  disagreeable ; it  is  very  slightly  acrid  upon  the 
palate.  Its  medical  uses  have  been  described  above,  under 
the  article  “ Ricini  Oleum  et  Semina,”  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  formulae  for  its  exhibition  will  be  found  at  pages  143,  170, 
and  183. 

The  castor  oil,  as  formerly  imported  from  the  West  Indies, 
is  deep-coloured,  rancid,  and  more  purgative  than  the  former, 
and  is  not  fit  to  be  used' where  the  other  can  be  obtained. 
When  expressed  in  this  country,  the  seeds  have  generally  be- 
come rancid,  and  the  oil  is  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  drastic, 
for  it  is  not  easy  to  free  the  seeds  from  their  external  husks,  in 
which,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  a virulently  purgative 
substance  resides. — (See  page  182.) 


Olea  Destillata.  Distilled  Oils. 


OLEUM  ANISI, 

ANTHEMIDIS, 

CARUI, 

JUNIPERI, 
LAVANDULA’., 
MENTHA5  PIPERITjE, 
MENTHAi  VIRIDIS, 
ORIGANI, 

PIMENTO, 

PULEGII, 

ROSMARINI, 

Anisi  et  Carui  Semina,  Anthejnidis 
et  Lavandulso  Flores,  Junipcri  et  Pi- 


OIL  OF  ANISE, 

CHAMOMILE, 

CARAWAY, 

JUNIPER, 

LAVENDER, 

PEPPERMINT, 

SPEARMINT, 

MARJORAM, 

PIMENTA, 

PENNYROYAL, 

ROSEMARY. 

The  Seeds  of  Anise  and  Caraway,  the 
Flowers  of  Chamomile  and  Lavender, 
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mentas  Baccas,  Rosraarini  Cacumiiia,  et 
reliquoruin  IlerbsB  recentes,  adhibenda 
sunt. 

Horum  quodvis  in  alembicum  im- 
mitte,  et  Aqu®  adjice  quantum  id  con- 
tegat;  turn  in  vas  frigidarium  amplum 
destillet  Oleum. 

Aqua,  qu®  inter  destillandum  cum 
Oleis  Carui,  Mentb®  piperit®,  et  viri- 
dis,  Piment®,  etPulegiiprodit,  inusum 
servetur. 


the  Berries  of  Juniper  and  Pimenta, 
the  Tops  of  Rosemary,  and  the  fresh 
Herbs  of  the  rest,  are  to  be  employed. 

Put  a portion  of  these  into  an  alem- 
bic, and  add  as  much  Water  as  will 
cover  it,  then  let  the  Oil  distil  over  into 
a large  refrigeratory  vessel. 

The  Water  which  distils  over  with 
the  Oils  of  Caraway,  Peppermint,  Spear- 
mint, Pimenta,  and  Pennyroyal,  is  to 
be  kept  for  use. 


To  the  above  list  of  officinal  distilled  oils  are  to  be  added  the 
following,  which  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dina, as  being  almost  exclusively  imported  from  abroad,  viz. — 


OIL  OF  CAJUPUTI, 
CLOVES, 
CINNAMON, 
LEMON-PEEL. 


Oil  of  Aniseed  is  not  frequently  distilled  in  this  country,  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  that  which  is  here  consumed  being 
imported  chiefly  from  Spain,  of  a good  quality,  and  a much 
lower  price  than  that  at  which  it  can  be  prepared  at  home. 
Some  of  its  uses  and  properties  have  already  been  described 
(p.  31).  It  is  a warm  carminative  and  antispasmodic,  less  sti- 
mulating than  the  generality  of  these  oils,  and  as  such  is  occa- 
sionally added  to  pills  and  powders  in  cases  of  flatulency  and 
colic.  The  oil  distilled  in  this  country,  from  select  seeds,  is 
somewhat  more  fragrant  and  agreeable  than  the  foreign. 

Oil  of  Chamomile  has  a disagreeable  odour,  and  a pungent 
nauseous  taste : antispasmodic  powers  have  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  it,  and  hence  it  is  occasionally  added  to  purging 
pills,  with  a view  to  prevent  griping.  The  dose  is  from  three 
to  six  drops.  The  following  pills  have  been  found  useful  in 
indigestion  attended  with  spasmodic  pain  of  the  stomach,  flatu- 
lency, and  tendency  to  costiveness  : — 


R Pulveris  Rhei  5ss. 

Aloes  Spic.  Extr.  gr.  x. 

Olei  Anthemidis  nqxxx. 

Divide  ill  pilulas  decern,  quarum  sumalur  una  ante  prandium  et 
vespere  quotidie. 

Oil  of  Caraway  Seed  is  very  warm  and  pungent,  and  of  an 
agreeable  flavour.  A few  drops  are  frequently  incorporated 
with  pill  masses  to  prevent  flatulency,  and  it  is  sometimes 
added  to  powders  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  cover  unplea- 
sant flavours,  as  in  the  following  purgative  : — 
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R JalapfD  Pulver.  gr.  x, 

Scammoni® -PiJv.  gr.  v. 

Potass®  Sulphatis  3j. 

Olei  Carui 

Fiat  piilvis  purgans  ex  aliquo  vehiculo  idoneo  sumendus. 

A liniment,  containing  this  oil,  has  been  recommended  (not 
probably  on  good  grounds)  as  an  application  to  the  abdomen 
in  flatulent  colic — 

R Uuguenti  Cetacei  5]? 

Olei  Carui, 

Tinctur®  Opii,  5,a  f3j. 

Misce,  Fiat  Linimentum  Carminativum. 

Oil  of  Juniper  Berries.  Under  the  article  “ Juniperi 
Baccee,”  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  principal  uses  of  this  oil 
are  detailed;  and  to  it  the  diuretic  action  and  virtue  of  the 
berries  may  be  solely  ascribed.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers.  Some  account  of  the  sources  and 
properties  of  this  oil  will  be  found  at  page  135.  Its  principal 
use  is  as  a perfume  (see  Spiritus  Lavandulce'),  and  it  is  rarely 
used  internally,  though  once  much  celebrated  for  its  anti- 
nervous  efficacy.  Added  to  ointments  containing  sulphur,  it 
.tends  considerably  to  disguise  the  odour  of  that  substance. — 
(See  Unguentum  Sulphuris.') 

Oil  of  Peppermint.  The  average  produce  of  this  oil  from  a 
given  quantity  of  herb,  and  its  general  properties,  have  been 
adverted  to  under  the  head  “ Mentha  Piperita,”  in  the  Mate- 
ria Medica.  It  is  a powerful  and  useful  stimulant  and  cordial, 
pungent  upon  the  tongue,  and  leaving  a peculiar  sensation  of 
coldness.  In  spasmodic  and  flatulent  pains  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  in  cramp,  faintness,  and  nausea,  it  is  a favourite 
remedy,  a drop  or  two  being  taken  upon  a lump  of  sugar,  or 
triturated  with  a little  powdered  sugar.  Peppermint  drops  are 
a common  and  convenient  domestic  form  for  the  administra- 
tion of  oil  of  peppermint ; they  are  made  as  follows  : — 4 ounces 
of  white  sugar  in  fine  powder  are  put  into  a bright  copper 
ladle,  made  shallow,  and  with  a lip  to  it,  and  constantly  stirred 
over  a clear  charcoal  fire,  till  so  hot  as  not  to  be  borne  by  the 
hand.  24  minims  of  oil  of  peppermint  and  half  a fluidounce 
of  peppermint  water  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  rapidly 
stirred  together,  till  of  such  consistency  as  barely  to  admit  of 
being  dropped  out  by  the  assistance  of  a spatula,  upon  a piece 
of  polished  marble,  where  the  drops  speedily  harden,  and  are 
afterwards  to  be  dried  in  a very  gentle  heat.  Peppermint  Lo- 
zenges are  a mixture  of  starch,  sugar,  and  mucilage  of  traga- 
canth,  flavoured  with  oil  of  peppermint. 
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Oil  of  Spearmint  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  oil  of 
peppermint,  but  is  considerably  more  expensive,  and  of  a less 
agreeable  flavour.  From  two  to  five  drops  may  be  given  with 
a little  sugar. 

Oil  of  Marjoram.  This  is  an  acrid  and  pungent  oil,  of  an 
agreeable  odour,  the  use  of  which  is  confined  to  external 
applications;  it  is  very  rarely  employed.  The  average  pro- 
duce of  essential  oil  from  this  herb  is  L lb.  from  2 cwt. ; but, 
as  in  other  cases,  it  varies  exceedingly  with  the  season  and  the 
culture  of  the  plant. 

Oil  of  Pimenta  has  the  pleasant  odour  and  taste  of  allspice, 
and  is  occasionally  added  to  pills  or  powders,  with  a view  to 
prevent  flatulency  and  spasm,  or  to  conceal  disagreeable  fla- 
vours. The  quantity  of  essential  oil  obtained  from  a given 
weight  of  pimenta  berries  is  very  various  ; it  fluctuates  between 
l-20th  and  100th  part. 

Oilof  Penny  royal  is  now  scarcely  used;  it  once  had  consi- 
derable reputation  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  is  occasionally 
added,  under  that  intention,  to  aloetic  and  chalybeate  pills. 
The  fresh  herb  yields  on  an  average  from  l.r20th  to  1-lOOth 
of  its  w'eight  of  oil. 

The  uses  of  the  other  officinal  essential  oils  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  heads,  in  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica. 


The  essential  or  volatile  oils  have,  like  the  fixed  oils,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  carbon  for  their  ultimate  elements : in  their 
relative  proportions,  hydrogen  and  carbon  appear  predominant, 
and  they  contain  a smaller  relative  quantity  of  oxygen  than 
the  fat  or  fixed  oils.  Various  experiments  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  exact  proportions  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen  contained  in  these  bodies,  but  the  results  of  different 
experimentalists  are  too  much  at  variance  to  admit  of  any 
satisfactory  deductions.  Dr.  Ure  analysed  very  carefully  puri- 
fied oil  of  turpentine,  with  the  following  results : — 


Carbon 84  *9 

Hydrogen 11 -5 

Oxygen 3 ■ 6 


100  > 


The  following  ultimate  elements  of  castor  oil  are  subjoined 
from  the  same  authority,  by  way  of  comparison 


* Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  2d  edit,  p.  800. 
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Carbon  . . 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen . . 


Essential  oils  are,  with  few  exceptions,  obtained  during  the 
distillation  of  the  part  of  the  plant  which  affords  them  with 
water,  in  which  they  are  but  sparingly  soluble,  so  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  oil  is  collected  either  floating  upon,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  according  to  its  specific  gravity, 
some  being  heavier,  but  the  greater  number  lighter  than  that 
liquid,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Specific  Gravities  of  the  officinal  Essential  Oils, 


Oil  of  Aniseed  (English) ‘9868 

(Foreign). * ’9903 

Cajuputi *9263 

Caraway ’9310 

Chamomile  (English,  from  flowers  only). . -9083 

(Foreign) *9289 

Cinnamon 1 ’ 036 

Cassia 1’071 

Cloves 1 ■ 052 

. - Juniper  (English) *8688 

(Foreign) *8834 

— Lavender  (English,  from  flowers  only). . . . '8960 

(from  the  whole  herb)  . *9206 

Lemonpeel ‘8569 

Marjoram ’9090 

Pennyroyal *9390 

Peppermint *9070 

Pimenta 1-021 

Rosemary *9118 

— Spearmint *9394 

Turpentine *8700 


The  produce  of  essential  oil  from  herbs  is  in  most  cases  not 
materially  affected  by  drying  them:  in  some  instances,  the 
odour  and  quality  of  the  oil  is  ameliorated,  in  others  deterio- 
rated, by  their  previous  desiccation  ; they  are,  however,  com- 
monly used  in  their  fresh  or  recent  state  by  the  great  distillers 
of  essential  oils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  by  whom 
the  pharmaceutical  market  is  largely  supplied.  The  still  and 
refrigeratory  should  be  capacious,  and  a sufficiency  of  water 
should  be  used  to  cover  the  vegetable,  previously  cut  into 
pieces,  or  bruised,  and  not  more  than  to  fill  two-thirds  of  the 


74-00 

10-29 

15-71 


100' 


' Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  2d  edit.  p.  801. 
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boiler.  The  fire  should  be  moderate,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  empyreuma,  and  also  to  avoid  the  boiling  up  of 
the  materials  into  the  still-head  ; distillation  by  the  heat  im- 
parted by  steam  under  moderate  pressure  is  here  preferable 
to  all  other  methods.  The  process  should  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  water  comes  over  flavoured  by  the  vegetable,  and  may  be 
put  a stop  to  when  it  becomes  nearly  insipid.  It  is  generally,  in 
cases  where  the  oil  is  lighter  than  water,  suffered  to  run  into  a 
recipient  of  glass,  having  a pipe  issuing  from  near  its  bottom, 
like  the  spout  of  a teapot,  and  of  such  height  as  to  suffer  the 
water  to  run  off  before  it  is  quite  full ; the  oil  remains  in  the 
vessel,  and  ultimately  fills  it.  If  the  oil  be  heavier  than  water, 
it  is  collected  in  a vessel  the  waste  water-pipe  of  which  issues 
from  its  upper  part,  so  that  the  oil,  sinking,  remains  in  it  until 
full.  The  oil  and  water  may  afterwards  be  more  completely 
separated,  either  by  a siphon,  or  by  a separatory  funnel.  The 
water  which  in  this  process  distils  over  with  the  oil,  should  be 
retained  for  a second  distillation  with  the  herb,  inasmuch  as  it 
already  is  saturated  with  its  essential  oil,  and  consequently  the 
product  in  oil  of  the  subsequent  will  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  first  distillations.  When  dry  seeds  are  used  as  the  source 
of  essential  oils,  they  are  sometimes  steeped  for  several  hours 
in  water,  previous  to  distillation  ; so  also  are  cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  allspice ; and  a portion  of  salt  is  sometimes  put  into  the 
still  in  order  to  elevate  the  boiling  point  of  the  water ; but 
these  are  very  Unnecessary  proceedings. 

The  essential  oils  are  also  called  volatile  oils  in  consequence 
of  the  readiness  with  which  they  rise  in  distillation  along  with 
the  vapour  of  water ; but  when  they  are  distilled  alone,  a pro- 
cess sometimes  had  recourse  to  under  the  erroneous  idea  of 
rectifying  or  purifying  them,  it  is  found  that  they  require  a 
higher  temperature  considerably  than  212°  for  their  evapora- 
tion, and  that  they  suffer  a manifest  deterioration  and  change  ; 
they  deposit  resinous  matter,  become  less  odorous,  and  less  vola- 
tile:, if  therefore  distilled  with  a view  to  their  purification  and 
improvement,  they  should  always  be  mixed  with  water.  Many 
of  these  oils  contain  camphor,  and  several  of  them  benzoic 
acid,  which  substances  they  sometimes  deposit  spontaneously 
in  crystals.  Exposed  for  a long  time  to  light,  they  generally 
become  pale  or  colourless,  and  in  the  contact  of  air  they 
acquire  viscidity,  and  some  of  them  assume-  resinous  charac- 
ters. They  are  almost  all  perfectly  soluble  to  any  extent  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether : the  alcoholic  solutions  are  often  known 
under  the  name  of  essences.  They  are  sometimes  adulterated 
with  alcohol,  which  may  be  separated  by  agitating  them  with 
water,  and  its  quantity  appreciated  by  the  diminution  of  bulk 
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which  they  thus  suffer  ; this  adulteration  is  also  manifested  by 
a slight  increase  of  temperature  ensuing  when  they  are  thus 
mixed  with  water,  and  which  is  not  observed  in  the  case  of 
pure  essential  oil.  Their  adulteration  with  fixed  oils  is  very 
readily  detected  by  the  greasy  stain  which  they  in  that  case 
leave  when  dropped  upon  paper  and  held  near  the  fire ; after 
the  evaporation  of  the  pure  oil,  under  such  circumstances, 
there  only  remains  a slight  discoloration,  which  may  be  written 
over  with  a pen  and  ink,  not  being  of  a greasy  nature. 

Some  essential  oils  are  obtained  by  mere  pressure,  as  those 
of  lemon,  orange,  and  bergamotte,  which  exist  in  vesicles  in 
the  rind  of  the  ripe  fruit;  others  are  of  so  delicate  a nature  as 
to  be  impaired  or  decomposed  even  by  the  most  careful  distilla- 
tion, such  as  those  which  confer  odour  upon  the  flowers  of  jas- 
mine, and  of  the  tuberose.  These  are  only  valued  as  perfumes, 
and  are  procured  for  that  purpose  by  steeping  the  flowers  in 
some  perfectly  pure  and  inodorous  fixed  oil,  which  abstracts 
the  odorous  principle  of  the  flower,  and  from  which  it  may  be 
transferred  to  alcohol,  so  as  to  form  a spirituous  essence.  The 
same  perfume  cannot  be  obtained  either  by  steeping  the  flowers 
in  alcohol,  or  by  distilling  them  either  with  it  or  with  water. 

In  the  Materia  Medica,  the  essential  oils  rank  among  the 
more  powerful  stimulants,  and  as  such  they  are  both  externally 
and  internally  employed.  In  addition  to  the  modes  of  pre- 
scribing them  already  adverted  to,  some  Pharmacopoeiae  direct 
them  in  powders  blended  with  sugar  ; but  these  should  be  left 
to  extemporaneous  prescription,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
power  and  of  flavour  which  they  sustain  when  kept,  even  for  a 
very  short  time.  They  have  been  called  elaosacchara,  and  are 
usually  prepared  by  triturating  together  in  a mortar  half  a 
drachm  of  the  essential  oil,  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  pow- 
dered white  sugar. 

O 


Oleum  Succini. 

In  alembicum  immitte  Succinum,  nt 
destillent  balneo  arenas,  calorc  paula- 
tim  aucto,  Liquor  acidus,  Oleum,  et 
Sal  oleo  inquinatus.  Dein,  iterdm  ct 
tertid  Oleum  destillet. 


Oil  of  Amber. 

Put  Amber  into  an  alembic,  so  that 
from  a sand-bath  gradually  heated,  an 
acid  Liquor,  an  Oil,  and  a Salt  con- 
taminated by  the  Oil,  may  distil.  Then 
let  the  Oil  be  distilled  a second  and  a 
third  time. 


The  salt  mentioned  in  this  formula  is  impure  succinic  acid, 
now  properly  rejected  from  pharmacy.  The  oil  is  at  first  very 
brown  and  thick,  but  by  redistillation  it  is  in  some  measure 
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purified,  becoming  thinner,  and  of  a paler  colour.  Both  the 
acid  and  the  oil  are  the  products  of  the  action  of  heat  upon 
the  amber,  and  did  not  pre-exist  in  it.  Rectified  oil  of  amber 
has  a pungent  acrid  taste,  and  a peculiar  but  not  very  un- 
pleasant odour  ; it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble 
only  in  alcohol,  partaking,  in  some  of  its  characters,  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  certain  species  of  bitumen.  This  oil,  in 
doses  of  from  live  to  fifteen  minims,  was  once  highly  esteemed 
as  an  antispasmodic  stimulant,  and  as  such  often  prescribed 
in  hysterical  and  convulsive  affections  either  in  pills,  or  dif- 
fused by  the  aid  of  mucilage  or  of  yelk  of  egg,  in  any  aromatic 
water.  It  is  now  scarcely  ever  used,  except  in  the  form  of  a 
liniment ; and  as  it  appears  to  possess  no  peculiar  efficacy  be- 
yond that  of  a stimulant,  its  strong  odour  is  against  its  employ- 
ment. The  following  linipient,  rubbed  upon  the  chest  two  or 
three  times  a day,  is  by  some  recommended  in  whooping- 
cough  ; — 

R Spiritus  Camphorati, 

Tinctur®  Opii, 

Olei  Succini,  Sa  f 53$.  ^ ] 

Fiat  liniraeiitum. 

A celebrated  empirical  remedy  for  this  disease,  known  under 
the  name  of  Roche's  Embrocation,  is  said  to  be  composed  as 
follows ; — 

R Olci  Succini, 

Olei  Caryophillorum,  ail  f5ss. 

Olei  Oliv®  £5]. 

Misce.  Fiant  embrocatio. 


Oleum  Terehintldnce 
Rectijicatum. 

R Olei  Terebinthin®  octarium, 
Aqu®  octarios  quatuor ; 
Destillet  Oleum. 


Rectified  Oil  of  Turpentine. 


Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  a pint. 
Water,  four  pints; 

Let  tlie  Oil  be  distilled. 


Oil  of  turpentine,  as  it  comes  into  the  market  from  the 
wholesale  manufacturer,  is  generally  sufficiently  pure  for  all 
pharmaceutical  purposes  i should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  above 
process  may  be  resorted  to:  the  residue  is  usually  a little  resin- 
ous matter. 

The  medical  uses  of  this  oil  are  described  above,  under  the 
article  “ Terebinthina  vulgaris,”  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and 
its  excellence  as  an  application  to  burns  and  scalds  has  been 
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noticed  at  paye  356.  In  chemical  properties,  oil  of  turpentine 
differs  from  the  essential  oils  ; it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  whereas  the  turpentine  whence  it  is  obtained  dissolves 
with  facility  in  that  menstruum.  The  other  essential  oils  are 
for  the  most  part  readily  soluble  in  it,  and  it  is  not  nnfrequently 
used  in  their  adulteration.  An  article  known  to  painters,  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  spike,  is  generally  a mixture  of  the  essential 
oils  of  lavender  and  turpentine.  It  dissolves  camphor,  and  the 
solution  furnishes  a useful  stimulating  liniment. 


DISTILLED  WATERS. 

The  medicated  distilled  waters  may  generally  be  regarded  as 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  essential  oils : some  of  them,  therefore, 
are  warm  and  stimulating ; others  are  merely  used  for  the  sake 
of  their  odour  or  perfume.  Those  now  retained  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  are  amply  sufficient  for  medical  use,  but  they  are 
extremely  few  in  number  compared  with  those  formerly  em- 
ployed, and  even  at  present  directed  to  be  kept,  in  foreign  Phar- 
raacopoeise.  It  was  once  customary  to  have  a distilled  water 
of  every  odorous  vegetable,  and  of  many  that  are  inodorous, 
and  contain  no  volatile  principle  ; such  were  the  aqua  lactucce, 
cenfaurei,  cardui  benedicti,  papaweWs  rhceados,  and  many 
others  now  extant  in  the  Parisian  Codex  Medicamentarius. 

In  the  following  list  of  distilled  waters,  those  from  aromatic 
herbs  are  directed  to  be  obtained  either  from  the  recent  or  the 
dried  herb,  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  essential  oil  of  the 
plant  is  substituted.  Where  the  recent  herb  is  used,  twice 
the  weight  of  that  in  the  dried  state  is  prescribed,  and  it  is  in 
most  cases  immaterial  which  is  employed,  though  the  distilled 
water  from  the  dried  herb  is  generally  more  fragrant,  and 
keeps  better  than  the  former.  The  tendency  of  distilled  waters 
to  decompose  and  become  sour  appears  in  some  instances  to 
depend  upon  vegetable  matter,  perhaps  mucilaginous,  carried 
over  in  distillation,  and  is  less  likely  to  occur  where  dry 
vegetables  are  used  than  where  they  are  employed  fresh  ; 
and  still  less  where  the  essential  oils  are  employed.  Even  in 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  oil  and  water  appear  sometimes 
to  react  upon  each  other,  and  their  qualities  are  slowly 
changed  ; so  that  the  distilled  waters  should  be  frequently 
freshly  prepared,  and  those  which  are  spoiling  rejected. 

In  these  distillations  the  still  should  not  be  more  than  two- 
thirds  full,  and  the  relative  quantity  of  the  water  to  that  of 
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the  herb,  or  otlier  malerial,  should  be  such  as  that  there  may 
be  a sufficiency  remaining  after  the  operation  eflectually  to 
prevent  empyreuma.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  variety 
in  the  quantity  of  essential  oil  contained  in  the  same  kind  of 
vegetable  at  different  times,  it  is  impossible  to  predetermine 
the  quantity  of  the  distilled  water  which  may  be  drawn  off ; 
this  should  be  left  to  the  operator,  who  may  continue  the  dis- 
tillation until  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  water  have  very  per- 
ceptibly diminished. 

Recently  distilled  waters  are  apt  to  have  a peculiar  and 
somewhat  disagreeable  odour,  commonly  called  smelling  of 
the  still,  which  they  lose  by  short  exposure  to  air,  or  by  keep- 
ing for  a few  days,  especially  at  a low  temperature.  They 
should  be  preserved  in  stone  bottles,  placed  in  a cool  cellar, 
and  the  supernatant  essential  oil  should  in  most  cases  be 
, removed.  Sometimes  the  addition  of  a little  alcohol  prevents 
these  waters  from  becoming  vapid  and  sour;  in  other  cases 
it  seems  rather  to  accelerate  those  changes  : the  London  Col- 
lege, however,  directs  five  fluidounces  of  proof  spirit  to  be 
added  to  each  gallon  of  the  distilled  waters ; an  unnecessary 
addition,  and,  in  the  case  of  rose-water,  often  very  inconve- 
nient. 


Aqua  DestiUata.  Distilled  T'D iter. 


Bt  Aquas  congios  decern  ; 

Destillent  primiim  octarii  qnatuor, 
quibus  abjectis,  destillent  congii  qua- 
tuor.  Aquain  destillatam  in  lagena 
vilrea  serva. 


Take  of  W ater,  ten  gallons ; 

First  distil  four  pints  ; these  being 
thrown  away,  distil  four  gallons  for 
use.  Keep  distilled  Water  in  a glass 
bottle. 


Aquarum  quaj  sequuntur  singulis 
congiis  adjice  Spiritus  tenuioris  fiuid- 
uncias  quinque,  ut  integrae  conserven- 
tur. 


To  each  gallon  of  the  following 
Water.s,  add  five  fluidounces  of  proof 
Spirit  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
their  decomposition. 


Common  water  invariably  contains  more  or  less  of  foreign 
matter,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion : any  volatile  substances  come  over  with  the  first  portions, 
which  are  therefore  ordered  to  be  rejected,  and  the  fixed  and 
saline  contents  are  retained  by  that  which  remains  in  the  still. 
The  impurities  most  commonly  occurring  in  river  water, 
independent  of  those  which  are  merely  diffused  through  and  not 
dissolved  in  it,  are  common  salt,  carbonate  of  linie,  and  sul- 
phate of  lime  ; the  latter  is  usually  very  abundant  in  the  water 
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of  the  superficial  springs  in  and  near  London,  but  the  water 
of  the  deep  and  overflowing  wells  is  often  entirely  free  from  it, 
and  sometimes  contains  little  else  than  traces  of  common  salt 
and  carbonate  of  soda. 

A common  and  useful  test  of  the  general  purity  of  water  is 
a solution  of  soap  in  alcohol : dropped  into  distilled  water,  it 
occasions  no  turbidness;  in  those  purer  spring  and  river 
waters  which  are  soft  and  lit  for  washing,  it  occasions  only  a 
slight  o[)alescence ; hard  water  it  renders  milky  and  turbid, 
and  occasions  in  it  a white  precipitate.  To  judge  of  the 
nature  of  the  saline  matter  which  water  holds  dissolved,  other 
tests  must  be  resorted  to.  The  precipitate  occasioned  by 
nitrate  of  silver  usually  indicates  common  salt;  the  presence 
of  sulphates  is  shown  when  muriate  of  barjda  occasions  a 
Avhite  cloud;  and  lime  is  announced  by  a similar  appearance 
on  dropping  a solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  into  the  water. 
The  presence  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  suspected  in  water, 
Avhich,  when  evaporated  to  about  one-tenth  its  original  bulk, 
changes  the  yellow  colour  of  paper  stained  ivith  turmeric,  to 
brown.  By  pure  distilled  water,  none  of  the  above  tests  are 
affected. 

Distilled  water  is  always  vapid  and  disagreeable,  but  it  often 
also  has  a foreign  flavour  derived  from  the  still,  and  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  avoid,  unless  a still  and  condenser  be 
kept  exclusively  for  it.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  best 
mode  of  cleansing  the  apparatus  consists  in  driving  steam  for 
half  an  hour  through  the  condensing  pipe,  having  previously 
emptied  the  worm-tub. 

Though  the  use  of  distilled  water  is  unnecessary  in  the 
greater  number  of  medical  prescriptions,  there  are  some  in 
which  its  employment  is  very  essential,  as  where  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  is 
employed,  and  generally  Avhere  small  quantities  of  very  active 
remedies  are  to  be  administered  in  a dissolved  state,  or  to  be 
externally  applied,  as  in  collyria.  In  such  cases,  where  dis- 
tilled water  is  directed,  common  water  is  too  frequently  sub- 
stituted : hence  the  advantage  of  prescribing  some  of  the 
medicated  Avaters  in  such  cases,  Avhich,  except  in  very  gross 
instances  of  neglect  must  have  been  distilled. 


’ Sometimes  a few  drops  of  essential  oil  upon  a lump  of  sugar,  dissolved  in 
common  water,  is  substituted  for  the  proper  distilled  water ; and  rose-water  is 
ottcn  manufactured  upon  the  same  priuciitle,  by  adding  a little  esprit  de  rose  to 
common  water.  i i > j b 
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Aqua  Anetln. 

R Anethi  Seminum  contusorum  li- 
bram ; 

His  afFuude  tantum  Aquae,  ut,  post 
(lestillafioiiem,  supersit  quod  satis  sit 
ad  prohibendum  emj'yreuma.  De- 
stillet  cougius. 


T)tll  Water. 

Take  of  Dill  Seeds  bruised,  a pound  ; 

Pour  upon  them  such  quantity  of 
Water,  that,  after  distillation,  enough 
may  remain  to  prevent  erapyreuma. 
Let  one  gallon  distil  over. 


This  is  the  most  useful  of  the  aromatic  waters  in  relieving 
flatulency  and  hiccup  in  very  young  children,  to  whom  a 
dessert-spoonful  may  be  given  occasionally.  It  is  also  a good 
vehicle  for  small  doses  of  the  saline  aperients  and  of  mag- 
nesia. 

Dill  water  very  recently  distilled  has  almost  always  a pecu- 
liar nauseous  flavour,  which  it  loses  on  keeping,  provided  it 
has  been  distilled  from  clean  and  healthy  seeds,  the  selection 
of  which  requires  attention — (See  Anethi  Semina  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica.) 


Aqua  Carui. 

R Carui  Seminum  contusorum  li- 
bram ; 

His  aflfunde  tantum  AquEe,  ut,  post 
destillationem,  supersit  quod  satis  sit 
ad  prohibendum  empyreuma.  Destillet 
cougius. 


Caraivay  Water. 

Take  of  Caraway  Seeds,  bruised,  a 
pound ; 

Pour  upon  them  so  much  Water, 
that,  after  distillation,  a sufficiency 
may  remain  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Distil  one  gallon. 


This  Avater  is  almost  rendered  superfluous  by  the  preceding; 
its  flavour  is,  however,  upon  the  whole,  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  dill  water,  and  it  is  more  efficient  in  covering  the  taste 
of  some  nauseous  remedies  which  may  be  blended  with,  or 
dissolved  in  it. 

In  the  distillation  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  water,  there 
usually  remains  floating  upon  it  so  large  an  excess  of  essen- 
tial oil  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  seed  directed  to  be  employed  is  too  large;  but,  if  we 
use  a smaller  quantity,  although  we  still  find  e.xcess  of  oil,  the 
water  is  very  deficient  in  flavour  : the  above  proportions  ought 
therefore  to  be  retained. 


Aqua  Cinnamomi.  Cinnamon  Water. 

R Cinnamomi  Corticis  contusi  libram  I Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark,  bruised,  a 
vel  I pound,  or 
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Olei  Cinnamomi  pondere  scrupii- 
los  quinque ; 

Oleo,  vel  Cortici  in  aqua  per  horas, 
quatuor  et  viginti  macerato,  afFiinde 
taiitum  Aquae,  ut,  post  destillationem, 
supersit  quod  satis  sit  ad  prohibendum 
empyreuma.  Destillet  cougius. 


Oil  of  Cinnamon,  ly  weight, 
five  scruples ; 

Upon  the  Oil,  or  upon  the  Bark 
macerated  in  Water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  pour  such  a quantity  of  water, 
that,  after  the  distillation,  enough  may 
remain  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Let 
one  gallon  be  distilled. 


This  is  a very  fragrant  and  pleasant  aromatic  water ; it 
has  the  sweetness  and  pungency  of  cinnamon  without  its 
astringency,  and  is  a good  vehicle  for  concealing  the  flavour 
of  many  nauseous  remedies.  It  is,  however,  a heating  and 
stimulating  water,  and  therefore  requires,  in  many  instances, 
to  be  so  dilated  as  to  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  plea- 
sant flavour  only,  while  at  other  times  it  is  used  as  a stimu- 
lant. 

Cinnamon  water  is  most  agreeable  and  fragrant  when  the 
picked  bark  is  used  in  its  distillation  ; the  quantity  of  the 
essential  oil  equivalent  to  a pound  of  common  bark  appears 
to  be  about  two  flnidrachms.  Cassia  buds  distilled  with 
water  aflbrd  a product  not  unlike  cinnamon  water  in  flavour 
and  sweetness,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  substituted  for 
the  more  expensive  bark. 

Foreign  physicians  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  ordering 
aqueous  solutions  of  bitter  extracts,  instead  of  the  infusions 
and  decoctions  which  we  usually  employ,  and  they  generally 
select  cinnamon  water  as  the  most  palatable  and  effective 
vehicle.  Extract  of  taraxacum  and  extract  of  Peruvian  bark 
are  very  commonly  prescribed  in  this  way. 


Aqua  Foeniculi. 

R Fueniculi  Seminum  conlnsorum  li- 
bram  ; 

His  aflfunde  tantum  Aquae,  ut,  post 
destillationem,  supersit  quod  satis  sit 
ad  prohibendum  empyreuma.  Destil- 
let congius. 


Fennel  TVater. 

Take  of  Fennel  Seeds,  bruised,  a 
pound ; 

Pour  so  much  Water  upon  them, 
that,  after  distillation,  a sufficiency 
may  remain  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Distil  one  gallon. 


Fennel  water  has  a vapid  sweetish  taste,  but  it  very  soon 
loses  all  flavour,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  its  essen- 
tial oil,  which,  in  cold  weather,  separates  in  small  crystals.  It 
IS  a very  useless  preparation,  and  scarcely  ever  met  with  in 

prescriptions. 
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ylqua  Mentlics  Pijjeritce. 

R MenthsB  piperitae  exsiccata3  ^ librani 
cum  semisse,  vel 

Olei  Menthac  piperitso  pondere 
drachmas  tres ; 

HerbsB  vel  Oleo  affande  tantum 
Aquae,  ut,  post  destillationera,  supersit 
quod  satis  sit  ad  prohibendum  em- 
P3T:euma.  Destillet  congius. 


Peppermint  IVater, 

Take  of  peppermint  dried  *,  a pound 
and  a half,  or 

Oil  of  Peppermint,  by  tueighl, 
three  drachms ; 

Pour  upon  the  Herb  or  on  the  Oil 
so  much  Water,  that,  after  distillation 
a suflBcient  quantity  may  remain  to 
prevent  empyreuma.  Let  one  gallon 
be  distilled. 


Peppermint  furnishes  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  dis- 
tilled waters ; it  is  warm  and  yet  not  heating,  and  agreeable 
to  the  stomach,  if  not  to  the  palate.  It  is  properly  selected 
as  the  concomitant  of  several  purgative  medicines,  more 
especially  of  those  containing  senna,  rhubarb,  and  other  nau- 
seating remedies  of  that  class.  A glass  of  warm  peppermint 
water  is  an  effectual  carminative,  and  adapted  to  relieve 
spasmodic  pains  of  the  stomach. 


Aqua  MenthcB  Virulls. 

R Mentheo  viridis  exsiccatee  * libram 
cum  semisse,  nel 

Olei  Mentha)  viridis  pondere 
drachmas  tres ; 

Herba)  vel  Oleo  atfunde  tantum 
Aquce,  ut,  post  destillationem,  supersit 
quod  satis  sit  ad  prohibendum  empy- 
reuma. Destillet  congius. 


Spearmmt  TVater. 

Take  of  Spearmint  dried,  a pound 
and  a half,  or 

Oil  of  Spearmint,  by  weight 
three  drachms  j 

Pour  upon  the  Herb  or  on  the 
Oil  so  much  Water,  that,  after  dis- 
tillation, a sufficient  quantity  may  re- 
main to  prevent  empyreuma.  Let  one 
gallon  be  distilled. 


Spearmint  water  is  used  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
purposes  as  peppermint  water,  though  its  flavour  is  to  most 
persons  less  agreeable.  It  is  a good  vehicle  for  saline  and 
other  aperients,  and  a useful  addition  to  antispasmodic  mix- 
tures, as  in  the  opening  mixtures  at  pages  143  and  198,  and 
in  the  strong  camphor  mixture  prescribed  at  page  56. 


* Ubi  herba  recens  adhibetur,  pon- 
dere dupio  uteudum  est. 


' Where  the  fresh  herb  is  employed, 
twice  the  above  weight  is  to  be  used. 
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Aqua  PhnentcE.  Pimenta  Water. 


R Pimentni  Baccarum  contusarum 
libram  dimidiam, 

Aquao  octarium ; 

Macera  Baccas  in  Aqua  per  boras 
viginti  quatuor;  turn  adjice  tantum 
Aquae,  ut,  post  destillationem,  supersit 
quod  satis  sit  ad  prohibendum  empy- 
reuma.  Destillet  congius. 


Take  of  Pimenta  Berries  bruised,  half 
a pound, 

Water,  a pint ; 

Macerate  the  Berries  in  Water  for 
twenty-four  hours  ; then  add  to  them 
a sufficiency  of  Water  to  prevent  em- 
pyreuma,  and  distil  one  gallon. 


Pimenta  water  is  a convenient  aromatic  vehicle  for  saline 
aperients,  and  useful  as  a solvent  of  bitter  extracts.  When 
recently  distilled  it  has  a brownish  hue,  and  after  having 
been  for  some  time  kept,  it  deposits  a brown  sediment  of  a 
resinous  nature,  probably  derived  from  altered  essential  oil : 
in  other  respects,  this  water  retains  its  flavour  for  a long 
time,  and  has  not  the  smallest  tendency  to  become  vapid  and 
sour. 


Aqua  Pulegii. 

R Pulegii  exsiccati*  libram  cum  se- 
misse,  vel 

Olei  Pulegii  'ponder e drachmas 
tres ; 

HerbcB  vel  Oleo  affunde  tantum 
Aquoc,  ut,  post  destillationem,  supersit 
quod  satis  sit  ad  prohibendum  empy- 
reuma.  Destillet  congius. 


Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  dried  *,  a pound 
and  a half,  or 

Oil  of  Pennyroyal,  by  weight 
three  drachms ; 

Pour  upon  the  Herb  or  upon  the  Oil 
so  much  W ater,  that,  after  distillation, 
enough  may  remain  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma.  Distil  one  gallon. 


The  distilled  water  of  pennyroyal  was  once  in  high  esti- 
mation on  account  of  its  antinervous  and  antihysterical 
powers ; it  is  pungent  and  stimulating,  and  though  not  per- 
haps in  itself  possessed  of  much  activity,  it  is  a very  proper 
adjunct  to  or  vehicle  for  the  usual  emmenagogues  and 
other  remedies  which  the  hysterical  and  nervous  complaints 
of  females  frequently  require.  In  this  way  it  is  a proper 
substitute  for  the  rose  water  in  the  mistura  ferri  composita, 
and  may,  upon  the  same  principle,  be  conjoined  with  vale- 
rian, ammonia,  and  assafoetida,  as  in  the  prescriptions  else- 
where given. 


' Ubi  herba  rccens  adhibetur  pon* 
dere  duplo  utendum  est, 


' Where  the  fiesh  herb  is  employed, 
twice  the  above  weight  must  be  used, 

2 B 2 
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Aqua  Roses.  Rose  Water . 


R Rosa;  centifoliee  petalorum  libras 
octo ; 

His  affunde  tantum  Aqiioc,  ut,  post 
■destillationem,  supersit  quod  satis  sit 
ad  prohibenduni  empyreumii.  Destil- 
Ict  congius. 


Take  of  Damask  Rose  Petals,  eight 
pounds ; 

Pour  upon  them  so  much  Water, 
that,  after  distillation,  a sufficient  quan- 
tity may  remain  to  prevent  empyreuraa. 
Let  one  gallon  distil  over. 


This  water  is  commonly  distilled,  as  above  directed,  from 
fresh  rose-leaves  ; the  flowers  should  be  gathered  when  in  full 
perfection,  in  dry  weather,  and  the  petals  carefully  separated 
from  the  stalks  and  calyces  ; the  distillation  should  be  per- 
formed slowly,  and  if  a very  fragrant  water  is  required,  the 
first  product  should  be  returned  into  the  still  and  half  its  bulk 
drawn  over,  which  is  a better  way  of  proceeding  than  that  of 
adding  to  it  another  portion  of  the  leaves. 

Sometimes  rose-leaves  are  preserved  for  distillation  by  being 
salted;  they  retain  their  odour,  and  the  water  maythen  .be 
drawn  from  them  at  any  convenient  period  of  tbe  season,  and 
equals  in  fragrancy  that  from  the  fresh  petals.  Rose-water  is, 
however,  usually  distilled  at  the  time  the  flowers  blow,  and  is 
preserved  in  jars  or  bottles  which  should  be  corked  and  kept 
in  a cool  place ; Avith  every  precaution  it  sometimes  Avill  be- 
come sour,  and  is  very  apt  to  do  so  if  the  bottles  or  vessels  in 
which  it  is  kept  in  store,  are  not  originally  perfectly  clean. 
Spirit  of  Avine  ought  not  to  be  added  to  this  AA'ater  ; it  does  not 
materially  tend  to  its  preservation,  and  confers  upon  it  a stimu- 
lating poAver,  Avhich,  as  it  is  chiefly  used  in  ophthalmic  appli- 
cations, ought  to  be  avoided. 

During  the  distillation  of  roses  there  passes  over  a consider- 
able portion  of  fatty  matter,  smelling  strongly  of  the  floAver, 
but  not  so  pleasant,  and  soon  becoming  rancid.  Genuine  otto 
of  roses  is  not,  it  is  said,  prepared  by  distillation,  but  by  put- 
ting a quantity  of  carefully  picked  rose-leaA’es  into  a clean  jar 
or  cask,  Avith  a quantity  of  Avater  just  sufficient  to  coA'er  them  ; 
the  vessel  is  then  set  in  the  sun  for  a feAv  days,  and  in  about  a 
Aveek  the  otto  collects  in  the  form  of  a scum  upon  the  surface, 
and  is  removed  by  a piece  of  cotton. 
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INFUSIONS. 

The  infusions  of  the  present  London  Pharmacopoeia  are, 
without  exception,  aqueous  solutions  of  the  active  parts  of 
certain  vegetable  products,  and  they  are  all  directed  to  be 
made  with  boiling  water.  They  are  generally  made  in  earthen- 
ware jugs  with  covers,  but  the  kind  ot  vessel  should  have  been 
specified,  inasmuch  as  a clean  metallic  vessel  retains  the  heat 
much  longer  than  one  of  earthen,  or  of  stoneware,  and  will 
consequently,  in  many  instances,  yield,  upon  this  principle,  a 
stronger  infusion. 

The  substances  abounding  in  readily-soluble  extractive  mat- 
ter, and  of  which  the  properties  or  flavour  are  at  the  same  time 
injured  by  boiling,  are  those  best  adapted  to  this  mode  of  pre- 
paration ; but,  generally  speaking,  remedies  of  a very  active 
nature  ought  not  thus  to  be  administered,  as  the  strength  of 
infusions  is  liable  to  vary. 

Soft  water,  and,  in  some  cases,  distilled  water,  should  be 
used  in  preparing  infusions,  and  it  should  be  poured  boiling 
hot  upon  the  ingredients,  which  should  be  finely  bruised  or 
cut  into  thin  slices,  as  the  following  formulie  direct;  if  in 
powder,  which  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  be  expedient,  the 
infusions  ivill  require  filtration  through  paper,  but  generally 
they  may  be  strained  through  tow  or  through  a piece  of  fine 
linen;  they  are  always  to  be  used  cold. 

The  greater  number  of  the  infusions  directed  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia are  liable  to  speedy  decomposition  in  warm  weather  ; 
a circumstance  which  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  prescriber  ; 
they  should,  at  all  events,  be  prepared  fresh  for  use.  Infusion 
of  calumba,  and  the  compound  infusions  of  gentian  and  of 
senna,  are  very  liable  to  this  objection ; but  in  prescrip- 
tions, spirituous  and  saline  substances  are  often  dissolved  in 
them,  and  contribute  considerably  to  their  preservation.  They 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  improper  vehicles  for  the  metallic 
salts,  some  of  Avhich  they  decompose,  modifying  their  activity, 
and  in  some  instances  rendering  them  nearly  inert  in  their 
usual  doses ; but,  because  in  these  and  some  other  cases  pre- 
cipitations and  decompositions  may  ensue,  we  are  not  therefore 
always  to  conclude  that  the  substances  are  improperly  pre- 
scribed in  conjunction.  Such  mixtures  may  be  unchemical  or 
incompatible,  but  they  are  by  no  means  always  inactive. 
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Infusum  AntJiemidis. 

Anthemidis  Florum  drachmas  duas, 
Afj^iiae  ferventis  octarium  dimidium  j 

Macera  per  sextam  horae  partem,  in 
vase  leviter  clause,  et  cola. 


Infusion  of  Chamomile. 

Take  of  Chamomile  Flowers,  two 
drachms, 

Boiling  Water,  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  ten  minutes  in  a lightly 
covered  vessel,  and  strain. 


This  infusion  has  the  bitterness  and  much  of  the  aroma  of 
the  flowers  ; and  though  rarely  occurring  in  prescriptions,  is  a 
domestic  remedy  in  general  use,  the  stomachic  virtues  of  a 
cup  of  cold  chamomile  tea  taken  in  the  morning,  fasting, 
being  well  known  to  those  who  suffer  from  morning  nausea 
and  a foul  taste  in  the  mouth ; but  it  is  a mere  palliative  in 
such  cases,  unless  strenuously  seconded  by  careful  attention  to 
diet.  Warm  chamomile  tea  is  everywhere  known  as  the  judi- 
cious aide-de-camp  of  an  ipecacuanha  vomit,  and  it  deserves 
the  character  it  has  acquired. 


Infusum  Armoracice  Com- 
positwn. 

R Armoracise  Radicis  recentis  con- 
cisac, 

Sinapis  Seminum  contusorum,  siu- 
gulorum  unciam, 

Spiritus  ArmoracisD  compositi  fluid- 
unciam. 

Aquae  ferventis  octarium, 

Macera  Radicem  in  Aqua  per  horas 
duas,  in  vase  leviter  clauso,  et  cola ; 
turn  adjice  Spiritum  Armoraciae  com- 
positum. 


Compound  Infusion  of 
Horse-Radish. 

Take  of  fresh  Horse-Radish  Root, 
sliced. 

Mustard  Seeds  bruised,  of 
each  an  ounce. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Horse- 
Radish,  a fluidounce. 
Boiling  Water,  a pint ; 

Macerate  the  Root  (and  Seed)  in  the 
Water  for  two  hours,  in  a covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain  ; then  add  the  compound 
Spirit  of  Horse-Radish. 


This  infusion  is  chiefly  intended  as  a stimulant  in  paralytic 
affections,  but  it  is  not  a commendable  formula,  either  alone 
or  as  a vehicle  for  other  analogous  irritants.  When  kept,  it 
soon  becomes  turbid  from  the  deposition  of  vegetable  albumen, 
and  in  warm  weather,  or  in  a warm  room,  speedily  runs  into 
putrefactive  fermentation.  These  objections  have  excluded  it 
from  practice,  and  it  should  have  been  omitted  among  the 
formulae  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Horse-radish,  as  a stimulant, 
is  best  used  as  it  frequently  comes  to  table,  namely,  finely 
grated;  and  mustard,  in  its  usual  form  (see  page  200),  is  also 
a good  medicine ; but  these,  and  all  other  vegetables  abounding 
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in  the  albuminous  or  vegeto-animal  principle,  are  apt,  in  their 
raw  state,  to  disorder  weak  stomachs,  and  excite  flatulency 
and  fetid  eructations.  Mustard  itself  is  open  to  this  objection. 


Infusum  Aurantn  Com” 
positum. 


Compound  Infusion  of 
Orange-Peel. 


R Aurantii  Corticis  exsiccati  drachmas 
duas, 

Limonum  Corticis  recentis  drach- 
mam, 

Caryophyllorum  contusorum  drach- 
mam  dimidiam, 

Aquas  ferventis  octarium  dimidium ; 

Macera  per,  quartam  horae  partem, 
in  vase  leviter  clauso,  et  cola. 


Take  of  Orange-Peel  dried,  two 
drachms, 

Lemon-Peel  fresh,  a drachm, 

Cloves  bruised,  half  a 
drachm. 

Boiling  Water,  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in 
a lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 


This  is  an  elegant  and  agreeable  vehicle  for  small  doses  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  for  several  of  the  bitter  tinctures, 
and  ammonia,  being  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach, 
and  tending  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  latter  where  it  has  been 
debilitated. 


Infusum  CalumbcB. 


Infusion  of  Calumha. 


R Calumbae  concissc  drachmas  duas, 
Aquso  ferventis  octarium  dimidium ; 

Macera  per  horas  duas,  in  vase  leviter 
clauso,  et  cola. 


Take  of  Calumha  sliced,  two  drachms. 
Boiling  Water,  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  calumba  as  a valuable  bitter — 
(see  Calumhes  Radix  in  the  Materia  Medica)  and  the  infusion 
made  as  above  is  a good  form  for  exhibiting  it.  It  is  pre- 
scribed Avith  advantage  for  infants  debilitated  by  diarrhoea, 
as  in  the  formula  given  above  (see  page  54),  or  in  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

R Infus.  Calumbae, 

Aquae  Anethi,  55  f3vj. 

Spiritus  Ammoniae  compos,  n^xx. 

Fiat  mistura  de  quk  detur  cochleare  unum  minimum  tertia 
quaque  hora. 

Mr.  Thomson  recommends  infusion  of  calumba  for  restrain- 
ing the  nausea  and  vomiting  which  attend  pregnancy.  As  it 
IS  not  discoloured  by  preparations  of  iron,  it  is  very  properly 
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prescribed  as  a vehicle  where  it  is  desirable  to  administer  them 
in  conjunction  with  bitters. 

R Infusi  CaliiinbaB  f3xj. 

Tincturse  Ferri  Muriatis  ir[xv. 

Tincturas  Calumbaj  f3j. 

Fiathaustus  bis  die  sumendus. 

In  lithic  diathesis,  Dr.  Paris  prescribes  the  following 
draught  ^ : — 

R Magnesias  Subcarb.  9j. 

Infus.  Calumbaj  fgj. 

Tinct.  Calumb®  f3j. 

Fiat  haustus. 

Whenever  this  infusion  is  prescribed,  it  should  be  freshly 
prepared  and  kept  cool,  for  in  warm  weather  or  warm  rooms 
it  becomes  ropy  and  decomposed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours. 


Infusum  Carijophyllorim.  Infusion  of  Cloves. 


R Caryophyllorum  coiitusorum  .... 
drachmam, 

Aquae  ferveiitis  octarium  dimidium  ; 

Macera  per  boras  duas  in  vase  leviter 
clauso,  et  cola. 


Take  of  Cloves  bruised,  a dracbm, 

Boiling  Water,  balf  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  hvo  hours  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 


Three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  this  infusion  taken  twice  a 
day,  in  that  form  of  dyspepsia  which  is  attended  by  a sense 
of  coldness,  and  what  is  usually  described  as  gnawing  at  the 
stomach,  is  often  more  effectual  in  its  relief  than  bitters  or 
acids.  In  these  cases  its  efficacy  will  generally  be  improved 
by  a little  ammonia,  as  in  the  following  draught,  which  may 
be  taken  at  noon  and  in  the  evening,  it  being  presumed  that 
in  all  these  cases  proper  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  diet, 
that  abstinence  is  observed  in  regard  to  those  varieties  of  food 
which  are  known  to  disagree,  and  that  recourse  is  not  had  to 
spirituous  liquors  to  quell  the  sinking  coldness  that  is  felt 
about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  which,  though  they 
afford  temporary  relief,  are  infallibly  productive  of  subsequent 
evil  consequences. 

R Ammoniac  Subcarbonalis  gr.  vj. 

Infusi  Caryopbill.  fgij. 

Fiat  haustus  meridie  et  vjisperi  sumendus. 


‘ Pbarmacologia,  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
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In  such  cases,  if  the  bowels  are  torpid,  a drachm  or  two 
drachms  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  should  be  taken  every  morn- 
ing iu  some  warm  stomachic  vehicle. 


Infusiim  CascariUcB. 

R Cascarillae  Coi'ticis  contusi  uuciam 
diinidiam, 

Aquse  ferventis  octarium  dimidium ; 

Macera  per  horas  duas  in  vase  levi- 
ter  clause,  et  cola. 


Infusion  of  Cascarilla. 

Take  of  Cascarilla  Bark  bruised,  half 
an  ounce. 

Boiling  Water,  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  two  hours  iu  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 


This  is  an  excellent  light  and  aromatic  bitter,  well  suited  to 
weak  stomachs,  and  a proper  vehicle  for  acids  and  alkalies, 
as  oc9asionally  prescribed  in  dyspeptic  cases.  Where  the 
bowels  have  been  disordered  by  diarrhoea,  the  remaining  local 
debility  is  relieved  by  the  following  mixture : — 

R Infusi  CascarillsB  f gv. 

TinctuiaE  Cinnamonii, 

^ Sytupi  Aurantiorum,  ail  f gss. 

' Misce.  Suinat  tertiara  partem  ter  die. 


Infusnni  Catechu  Com- 
positum. 

R Catechu  Extracti  drachmas  duas 
cum  semisse, 

Cinnamomi  Corticis  contusi 
drachmam  dimidiam. 

Aquae  ferventis  octarium  dimidium ; 

Macera  per  horam  in  vase  leviter 
clauso,  et  cola. 


Compound  Infusion  of 
Catechu. 

Take  of  Extract  of  Catechu,  two 
drachms  and  a half. 
Cinnamon  Bark  bruised, 
half  a drachm. 

Boiling  W ater,  half  a jiint ; 

Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 


This  is  a good  form  for  the  exhibition  of  catechu,  but  is  not 
often  resorted  to,  in  consequence  of  the  comparative  facility 
by  which  the  same  purposes  are  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  the 
tincture  (see  page  68).  It  is  prescribed  in  obstinate  diarrhoea 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  rhubarb  and  other  proper 
aperients,  and  is  occasionally  conjoined  with  cretaceous  and 
opiate  remedies.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  two  ounces 
every  four  or  six  hours,  or  after  every  purging  motion. 
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Infasuni  Cinchona:.  Infusion  of  Cinchona. 


R 


Cinchona)  lancifoliae  Corticis  con- 
tusi  unciam  diraidiam, 

Aquse  ferveutis  octaiium  dimidium  • 


I Take  of  lance-leaved  Cinchona  Bark, 
half  an  ounce, 

Boiling  Water,  half  a pint  ; 


Macera  per  horas  duas  in  vase  levi- 
ter  clause,  et  cola. 


Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 


In  the  administration  of  cinchona  it  is  often  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  delicate  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of 
invalids,  to  employ  some  such  mild  and  diluted  state  of  it  as 
the  above;  such  an  infusion  further  diluted,  if  necessary, 
will  also  often  agree  with  children  when  the  other  forms  of 
Peruvian  bark  are  inadmissible.  But  in  all  these  cases  it  is 
now  usual  to  substitute  cinchonia  and  quinia,  and  especially 
the  sulphate  of  quinia : this,  in  small  doses,  appears  to  fulfil 
the  various  indications  required  of  cinchona ; but  more  ex- 
tended experience  is  perhaps  requisite  before  we  can  speak 
with  certainty  upon  the  subject. 


Infusum  CusparicB. 

R CusparisB  Corticis  contusi  drachmas 
duas, 

Aquse  ferveutis  octarium  dimi- 
dium ; 

Macera  per  horas  duas  in  vase  leviter 
clause,  et  cola. 


Infusion  of  Cusparia. 

Take  of  Cusparia  Bark]  bruised,  two 
drachms. 

Boiling  Water,  half  a pint; 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 


This  simple  infusion  of  angustura  bark  may  be  used  in  any 
of  the  cases  Avhich  have  been  noticed  above  (see  page  93),  as 
proper  for  its  exhibition,  especially  in  dysenteric  and  bilious 
diarrhoea,  where  proper  evacuants  have  preceded  it.  Tincture 
of  orange-peel,  or  of  cinnamon,  or  compound  spirit  of  laven- 
der, are  good  adjuncts.  The  dose,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
other  infusions,  is,  for  adults,  from  one  to  two  ounces  three  or 
four  times  a day.  If  given  to  children  it  generally  requires 
dilution  ; for  this  purpose  a third  or  fourth  part  of  dill  water, 
or  of  caraway  water,  is  in  most  instances  proper. 


Infusum  Digitalis.  Infusion  of  Fox- glove. 

R Digitalis  Foliorum  exsiccatorum  | Take  of  Fox-glove  Leaves,  dried,  a 
drachmam,  I drachm. 
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Spiritus  Cinnamomi  fluidunciam 
dimidiam, 

Aquae  ferventis  octarium  dimi- 
dium ; 

Macera  per  horas  quatuor  in  vase 
leviter  clause,  et  cola  j turn  adjice 
Spiritum, 


Spirit  of  Cinnamon,  half  a 
fluidounce, 

Boiling  Water,  half  a pint; 

Macerate  for  fotir  hours  in  a co- 
vered vessel,  and  strain;  then  add  the 
Spirit. 

This  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a commendable  form  for  the 
administration  of  so  powerful  a remedy ; the  powder,  or  the 
tincture,  are  to  be  preferred,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked 
(see  page  96).  Of  the  above  infusion,  about  two  drachms 
twice  a day  may  be  considered  as  a proper  dose,  gradually 
increased,  with  the  precautions  already  adverted  to,  till  it  pro- 
duces the  desired  effect. 


Infusum  Gentiancd  Com~ 
positum. 

K Gentianae  Radicis  concisae, 

Aurantii  Corticis  exsiccati,  singulo- 
rum  drachmam, 

Limonum  Corticis  recentis  drach- 
mas duas, 

Aquae  ferventis  fluiduncias  duo- 
decim  ; 

Macera  per  horam  | in  vase  leviter 
clause,  et  cola. 


Compound  Infusion  of 
Gentian. 

Take  of  Gentian  Root  sliced. 

Orange  Peel  dried,  of  each  a 
drachm. 

Lemon  Peel  fresh,  two  drachms. 

Boiling  Water,  twelve  fluid- 
ounces  ; 

Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 


Compound  infusion  of  gentian  is  an  agreeable  stomachic 
vehicle  for  a number  of  other  remedies,  especially  for  acids 
and  alkalies  ; in  warm  weather  and  warm  rooms  it  soon  de- 
composes, so  that  it  should  always  be  used  freshly  prepared, 
and  not  prescribed  except  for  immediate  use.  In  other  respects 
it  is  a pleasant  and  efficacious  bitter,  of  ivhich  an  ounce  and  a 
half  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day. 


Infusum  Lini  Compositum. 

R Lini  usitatissimi  Seminum  contuso- 
rum  unciam, 

Glycyrrhizae  Radicis  concisae  un- 
ciam dimidiam, 

Aquae  ferventis  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  horas  quatuor,  prope 
ignem,  vase  leviter  clause,  et  cola. 


Compound  Infusion  of 
Linseed. 

Take  of  Linseed  bruised,  an  ounce, 

Liquorice  Root  sliced,  half  an 
ounce, 

, Boiling  W ater,  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  four  hours  near  the  fire, 
in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
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Ihis  is  a simple  demulcent  or  mucilaginous  infusion,  useful 
as  a common  drink  in  cases  of  cough  and  catarrh  ; but  it  is 
not  very  agreeable,  nor  does  it  deserve  a place  among  the  for- 
mulae of  a Pharmacopoeia. 


Infusum  QuassicB. 

R QuassiaD  Ligni  concisi  scrupulum, 
Aquaj  ferveiitis  octarium  diini- 
dium  j 

Macera  per  horas  duas  in  vase  levi- 
ter  clause,  et  cola. 


hifmion  of  Qaafsaia. 

Take  of  Quassia  Wood  sliced,  a 
scruple. 

Boiling  Water,  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 


Infusion  of  quassia  may  be  considered  as  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  bitter  principle,  nearly  pure,  containing  neither 
mucilage,  tan,  nor  common  extractive,  with  which  it  is  usually 
associated  in  the  other  tonics  : though  the  product  of  the  above 
formula  is  exceedingly  bitter,  it  of  course  holds  a very  small 
relative  proportion  of  the  active  matter  of  the  wood  in  solu- 
tion, two  scruples  or  a drachm  of  which  would  perhaps  have 
been,  in  most  cases,  a preferable  quantity.  Under  the  head 
“ QuassicE  Lignum”  in  the  Materia  Medica,  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  infusion  are  mentioned  ; it  is  chiefly  useful  as  a 
vehicle  for  mineral  tonics,  and  especially  for  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  the  salts  of  iron.  In  these  cases  a stronger  infusion  of 
quassia  diluted  with  some  aromatic  water,  or  the  common  infu- 
sion with  a stomachic  tincture,  may  be  prescribed.  It  has 
been  deemed  particularly  effectual  in  the  dyspeptic  affections 
of  gouty  and  of  hysterical  patients. 
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Infusum  Rhei.  Infusion  of  Rliuharh. 


R Rhei  Radicis  concisse  drachmam. 

Aquae  ferventis  octarium  dimidium  ; 

Macera  per  horas  duas  in  vase  leviter 
clause,  et  cola. 


Take  of  Rhubarb  Root  sliced,  a 
drachm, 

Boiling  Water,  half  a pintj 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 


Aqueous  infusion  is  not  a bad  form  for  the  administration 
of  rhubarb,  where  it  is  wished  to  act  very  gently  upon  the 
bowels  ; but  the  powdered  root  presents  so  convenient  and 
eligible  a form  of  the  remedy  that  the  above  is  almost  super- 
fluous. A compound  infusion  of  rhubarb  with  gentian  and 
cloves  would  perhaps  have  been  more  useful. 
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Infusum  Roses  Com- 
positum. 

R Rosae  Gallic®  Petalorum  exsiccato- 
rum  unciam  dimidiam, 

Acldi  sidphurici  diluti  fluidrachmas 
tres, 

Sacchari  puriilcati  unciam  cum 
semisse, 

Aqum  ferventis  octarios  duos  cum 
semisse; 

Aquam  Ros®  Petalis  superinfunde  in 
vase  vitreo  ; dein  Acidum  immisce,  et 
macera  per  horam  dimidiam.  Denique 
liquorem  cola,  eique  Saccharum  adjice. 


Compound  Infusion  of 
Roses. 

Take  of  Red  Rose  Petals  dried,  half  an 
ounce. 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  three 
Iluidrachms, 

Refined  Sugar,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Boiling  Water,  two  pints  and 
a half ; 

Pour  the  Water  upon  the  Rose  Petals 
in  a glass  vessel ; then  mix  in  the  Acid, 
and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Lastly, 
strain  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  Sugar. 


This  compound  infusion  is  a pleasant  acid  drink  in  febrile 
disorders,  and  is  recommended  by  its  flavour  and  colour  as  an 
elegant  vehicle  for  a variety  of  remedies,  in  which  capacity  it 
has  already  been  frequently  mentioned.  It  covers  very  effec- 
tually the  nauseous  saline  bitterness  of  sulphate  of  magnesia; 
it  is  a tolerably  unobjectionable  solvent  for  sulphate  of  quinia, 
for,  although  the  astringent  matter  tends  to  precipitate  the 
quinia,  the  excess  of  acid  re-dissolves  the  precipitate  : the 
(lifferent  bitter  tinctures  and  infusions  are  not  incompatible  with 
it.  It  is  also  useful  in  the  composition  of  gargles,  containing 
the  acids,  nitre,  alum,  or  tincture  of  capsicum.  The  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  when  the  acid  is  saturated  by  them,  change 
its  red  colour  to  green  ; alum  renders  it  purple. 


Infusum  Sennas  Co7n- 
jmsitim. 

R Senn®  Foliorum  unciam  cum  se- 
misse, 

Zingiburis  Radicis  concis®  drach- 
mam, 

Aqu®  fen'entis  octarium ; 

Macera  per  horam  in  vase  leviter 
clauso,  et  liquorem  cola. 


Compound  Infusio7i  of 
Se7i7ia. 

Take  of  Senna  Leaves,  an  ounce  and 
a half. 

Ginger  root  sliced,  a drachm. 

Boiling  Water,  a pint ; 
Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor. 


A drachm  of  cloves  would  have  been  an  addition  to  this  infu- 
sion preferable  to  ginger,  for  when  so  made  it  may  be  longer 
kept  without  decomposition,  and  is  moreover  more  agreeable  to 
the  palate.  Compound  infusion  of  senna  is  rarely  prescribed 
alone,  for  reasons  already  given  (page  197),  but  it  is  a good 
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auxiliary  vehicle  for  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  tartrate  of  po- 
tassa,  as  in  the  formulae  prescribed  at  pages  198  and  141. 
It  should  always  be  freshly  prepared,  for,  after  it  has  been  kept 
a day  or  two,  it  deposits  a yellowish  precipitate,  said  to  be  of 
a very  griping  nature,  and  acquires  a very  nauseous  odour. 
When  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  dissolved  in  it,  these  changes 
are  more  slow  in  taking  place,  and  in  cool  weather,  the  com- 
mon black  dose  may  be  kept  for  some  weeks. 


Infusum  ShnarouhcB. 

R Simaroubai  Corticis  contusi  drach- 
onam  dimidiam, 

Aquae  ferventis  octarium  dimi- 
dium  ; 

Macera  per  horas  duas  ia  vase  levi- 
ter  clauso,  et  cola. 


Infusion  of  Simarouha. 

Take  of  Simarouba  Bark  bruised,  half 
a drachm. 

Boiling  Water,  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 


Simarouba  appears  to  possess  no  advantages  over  other 
astringent  bitters ; it  has  been  used  in  diarrhoea,  in  dysentery, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers  ; and  the  infusion 
is  as  good  a form  as  any  for  its  exhibition,  but  it  should  be 
double  the  strength  of  that  prescribed  in  the  above  formula. 
Dr.  Hooper^  gives  the  following  prescription  for  the  use  of 
simarouba  in  that  part  of  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  requiring 
tonics  and  astringents ; — 


R Radicis  Simaroubae  contusaa  5SS. 

Corticis  Granati  contusi  3ij. 

Aurantii  excisae  3iij. 

Aqiiaj  ferventis  oct.  j. 

Macera  per  horam,  dein  cola. 

R Hujus  infusi  f 5vij. 

Coufectionis  Aromaticoe  3j. 

Tincturae  Cardamom!  compos,  f^ss. 

Tiucturai  Opii  f5ss. 

Fiat  mistura  cujus  sumantur  cochlearia  tria  magna  ter  qua- 
terve  die. 


^ Physician’s  Vade-Mecum. 
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Infiisum  T abaci. 

R Tabaci  Folionim  drachmam, 

Aquae  ferventis  octarium  j 

Macera  per  horam  in  vase  leviter 
clause  et  cola. 


Infusion  of  Tobacco. 

Take  of  Tobacco  Leaves,  a drachm, 
Boiling  Water,  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 


Under  the  head  “ Tabaci  Folia,”  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
the  general  character  of  the  drug  and  its  principal  applica- 
tions are  stated.  A drachm  of  the  leaves  to  a pint  of  boiling 
water  is  the  usual  strength  of  the  infusion,  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  an  enema,  and  it,  is  now  scarcely  ever 
otherwise  employed. 

Tobacco  glysters  are  sometimes  used  for  the  destruction  of 
intestinal  worms,  especially  of  ascarides  and  trichurides,  but 
the  treatment  is  not  commendable,  and  very  dangerous  in 
children’s  cases.  For  this  purpose  half  a drachm  of  tobacco 
to  twelve  ounces  of  water  is  sufficient  strength.  It  was  once 
the  fashion  to  employ  enemas  of  infusion  and  of  the  smoke 
of  tobacco  in  cases  of  suspended  animation,  a plan  invariably 
dangerous,  and  founded  upon  the  most  erroneous  physiological 
principles. 

As  a diuretic,  the  infusion  and  a tincture  of  tobacco  have 
sometimes  been  prescribed,  but  the  remedy  is  too  dangerous, 
and  too  uncertain  in  its  effects  upon  the  stomach  and  upon 
the  system  generally,  to  be  resorted  to  by  any  cautious  prac- 
titioner ; more  especially  as  it  is  not  calculated  to  answer  any 
purposes  which  cannot  be  attained  by  less  objectionable 
means. 


MUCILAGES. 

This  term  is  used  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  rather  in  a me- 
chanical than  a chemical  sense,  and  is  intended  to  imply  a 
viscid  and  inert  aqueous  solution ; otherwise  two  such  dissi- 
milar substances,  chemically  speaking,  as  gum  arahic  and 
starch,  would  not  have  been  included  under  the  same  denomi- 
nation. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable  is  useful  in  the  manufacture  of 
pills,  and  is  often  advantageously  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  blending  ojls  and  other  insoluble  substances  with  water : 
mucilage  of  starch  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  employed  as 
a vehicle  for  opium  and  other  active  remedies  in  the  form  of 
enema. 
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Mucilage  offium  Arabic. 

Take  of  Acacia  Gum  (Gum  Arabic) 
in  powder,  four  ounces, 
Boiling  Water,  half  a pint. 

Add  the  Water  b}'  degrees  to  the 
Gum,  and  rub  them  together  till  a 
mucilage  is  produced. 

Gam  arable  may  be  taken  as  a sample  of  gum  in  its  purest 
form,  and  as  such  its  leading  chemical  properties  and  phar- 
maceutical uses  have  been  shortly  adverted  to  above  (page  4). 
In  addition  to  its  applications  already  noticed,  we  sometimes 
em|)loy  it  to  allay  the  tracheal  irritation  and  tickling  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat,  which  often  proves  so  troublesome  a con- 
comitant to  catarrh  : for  this  purpose,  syrups  and  small  quan- 
tities of  acid  are  occasionally  mixed  with  it. 


Mucilago  AcacicB. 

R Acaciee  Gummi  contriti  uncias  qua- 
tuor, 

Aqumferventis  octarium  dimidium  ; 

Gummi  cum  Aqua  paulatim  instil- 
lata  tore,  douec  in  Mucilaginem  abeat. 


Mucilago  Amyli. 


Mucilage  of  Starch. 

O ./ 


R Amyli  drachmas  tres, 

Aquffi  octarium ; 

Amylum  cum  Aquil  paulatim  insiil- 
lata  tcre  ; dein  coque,  donee  in  Muci- 
laginem abeat. 


Take  of  Starch,  three  drachms. 

Water,  a pint ; 

Add  the  Water  gradually  to  the 
Starch,  and  rub  them  together  ; then 
boil  until  they  produce  a mucilage. 


The  chemical  characters  of  starch  are  noticed  under  the 
head  “ Amylum,”  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  the  coinmonest 
varieties  of  it  used  as  articles  of  food  are  there  enumerated. 
The  above  aqueous  solution  of  starch  may  be  used  generally 
as  a demulcent ; but  its  liability  to  decomposition  is  against  its 
emjdoyment,  and  its  flavour  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
so  lhat  arrow-root  is  its  usual  substitute. 

The  leading  characters  by  which  starch  is  chemically  dis- 
tinguished from  gum  are  its  insolubility  in  cold  water,  and 
the  blue  compound  which  it  forms  with  iodine.  Its  ultimate 
elements,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  approach  nearly,  in 
tlie  relative  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined,  to  those 
of  gum  and  sugar,  as  is  apparent  from  the  following  results  of 
the  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  upon  this  subject : — 


Ultimate  elements  of 

Starch, 

Gum, 

Sugar, 

. 43 '55  .... 

42-23  ... 

. 42-47 

. 49-68  .... 

50-84  ... 

. 50-63 

Hydrogen  

. 6-77  .... 

6-93  ... 

. 6-90 

100 


100 


100 
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It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  in  many  natural  pro- 
cesses, and  in  certain  artificial  operations,  these  three  proxi- 
mate principles  are  mutually  convertible  into  each  other. 


DECOCTIONS. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficult  solubility  of  some  of  the 
active  principles  of  vegetables,  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to 
substitute  decoction  for  infusion,  in  order  to  separate  them 
from  their  inert  accompaniments ; but  there  are  several  ob- 
jections to  this  process  : the  continued  application  of  heat  pro- 
duces a chemical  change  in  some  of  the  substances  usually 
present : volatile  matters,  upon  which  much  of  the  activity  of 
these  remedies  often  depends,  are  dissipated  ; and  substances 
dissolved  by  the  decoction  whilst  hot  are  frequently  preci- 
pitated as  it  cools.  Where  the  object  is  to  separate  difficultly 
soluble  mucilaginous  substances,  and  principles  which  are 
neither  volatile  nor  changeable  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  the  process  is  often  effectual  and  unobjectionable. 

In  the  preparation  of  decoctions  a principal  object  should 
be  to  continue  the  boiling  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the 
extraction  of  the  soluble  parts  of  the  vegetables,  and  they 
should  be  strained  while  hot,  lest  their  active  principle  should 
be  deposited,  and  lost  in  that  operation.  Common  saucepans, 
which  should  be  rather  deep  than  shallow,  are  generally  used 
in  preparing  these  decoctions:  the  directions  occasionally 
given  in  regard  to  particular  forms  of  these  vessels  appear  to 
be  quite  superfluous;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  vegetables  should  be  cut  into  slices,  or  bruised  into  a 
coarse  powder,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  solvent 
upon  them,  without  at  the  same  time  being  so  finely  divided 
as  to  pass  through  the  sieve  or  strainer. 

In  the  greater  number  of  decoctions  there  is  held  in  solu- 
tion a portion  of  extractive  matter,  and  frequently  of  astringent 
matter,  or  tan  ; acids  and  other  peculiar  vegetable  principles 
are  also  often  present,  and  in  many  of  them  a large  relative 
proportion  of  mucilage  ; hence  it  is  that  the  greater  number  of 
metallic  salts  are  said  to  be  incompatible  with  them,  that  is, 
to  occasion  change  of  colour  and  precipitation  when  their  so- 
lutions are  added  to,  or  when  they  are  dissolved  in  them  ; but 
it  by  no  means  always  follows,  that  because  the  metallic  oxide 
enters  into  new  combinations,  it  is  therefore  rendered  inert  ; 
nor  are  we  always  to  conclude  that  substances  are  medically 
incompatible  because  they  are  chemically  so. 
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Of  the  following  decoctions,  those  of  quince  seeds,  woody 
nightshade,  Iceland  moss,  mallow,  poppies,  elm,  and  white 
hellebore,  are  insignificant  in  point  of  real  utility ; the  decoc- 
tions of  barley  are  usually  prepared  in  the  kitchen,  and  those 
of  oak  and  senega  might  have  been  left  to  extemporaneous 
prescription. 


Decoctum  Aloes  Compo- 
situm. 


Compound  Decoction  of 
Aloes. 


R Extract!  Glycyrrliizae  semunciam, 

PotasscB  Subcarbonatis  scrupulos 
duos, 

Aloes  spicatce  Extract!  coiitr!t!, 

Myrrhae  contr!taj, 

Croc!  Stigmatum,  s!ngulorum  drach- 
mam, 

Tincturse  Cardamom!  composltae 
flii!dunc!as  quatuor, 

Aqua;  octarium  ; 

Glycyrrhizam,  Potassae  Subcarbona- 
tem,  Aloen,  Myrrham,  et  Croc!  St!g- 
mata,  decoq;ie  cum  Aqua  ad  flii!dunc!as 
duodec!m,  et  cola  ; turn  adjice  Tlnctu- 
ram  Cardamom!  corapos!tam. 


Take  of  Extract  of  Liquorice,  half  an 
ounce, " 

Subcarbonate  of  Potassa,  two 
scruples, 

Extract  of  Spiked  Aloe  in 
powder, 

Myrrh  in  powder, 

Saffron,  of  each  a drachm. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Carda- 
moms, four  fluidounces, 

Water,  a pint ; 

Boil  down  the  Liquorice,  the  Sub- 
carbonate of  Potassa,  the  Aloes,  Myrrh, 
and  Saffron,  with  the  Water,  to  twelve 
fluidounces,  and  strain  ; then  add  the 
compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms, 


This  decoction  corresponds  with  the  celebrated  Baume  de 
Vie,  and  is  a very  good  form  for  the  exhibition  of  aloes,  which 
is  retained  in  solution  by  the  alkaline  carbonate,  Avhilst  its 
nauseous  bitterness  is  considerably  concealed  by  the  flavour 
of  the  liquorice,  the  extract  of  which  should  be  that  prepared 
according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  not  the  common  Spanish 
liquorice,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  usually  substituted  for  it. 
The  myrrh  is  generally  a proper  adjunct  to  aloes,  but  the 
saffron  is  an  ineffective  ingredient,  except  in  as  far  as  flavour  is 
concerned ; the  tincture  of  cardamoms  assists  in  preventing 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  decoction,  and  makes  it 
agreeable  to  the  stomach. 

This  is  a mild  and  commendable  remedy  where  a warm  and 
stomachic  aperient  is  required,  which  is  often  the  case  in 
hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  affections,  and  in  certain  spas- 
modic disorders,  where  the  bowels  have  become  torpid  from 
the  use  of  opiates.  Its  purgative  quality  may  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  tincture  or  infusion  of  senna ; and  the  mix- 
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ture  is  far  from  being  so  disgusting  to  the  palate  as  the  nature 
of  its  components  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  dose  is  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half.  It  is  often  of  singular 
service  in  dyspepsia,  Avhere  it  corrects  acidity,  and  promotes 
the  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels : in  such  cases,  half  an 
ounce  or  six  drachms,  may  be  taken  every  other  morning  early, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  some  aromatic  water  or  bitter 
and  stomachic  infusion. 


Decoctum  Cinclioncs.  Decoction  of  Cinchona, 


R CinchonsD  lancifoliaa  Corticis  contusi 
iinciam, 

Aquaj  octarium  j 

Coque  per  sextam  hor®  partem  in 
vase  leviter  clauso,  et  liquorem  adhuc 
calentem  cola. 


Take  of  lance-leaved  Cinchona  Bark 
bruised,  an  ounce, 

Water,  a pint; 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot. 


This  is  the  most  common  liquid  form  in  which  cinchona  is 
administered  ; and  though  the  whole  active  matter  of  the 
above  quantity  of  bark  is  by  no  means  abstracted  by  the  brief 
decoction  directed  in  the  formula,  it  is  found  to  contain  a 
considerable  portion  of  cichonia  and  of  astringent  and  ex- 
tractive matter  : the  latter  has  a tendency,  during  the  boiling, 
to  become  less  and  less  soluble  ; in  consequence  we  observe 
films  separate  upon  the  surface  of  the  decoction,  and  as  it  cools, 
it  becomes  paler-coloured  and  turbid,  owing  to  the  deposition 
of  altered  extractive  and  resinous  matter.  From  the  bark 
remaining  after  the  above  decoction,  a portion  of  cinchonia 
may  be  separated  by  the  usual  process  of  boiling  it  with  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Hot  decoction  of  bark  is  brown,  and  nearly  transparent,  but 
it  becomes  pale  and  turbid  when  cold,  and  gradually  lets  fall 
the  deposit  just  noticed. 

This  decoction  may  be  given  alone  in  doses  of  an  ounce 
and  a half  or  two  ounces  thrice  or  four  times  a day,  or  it  may 
be  more  properly  used  as  a vehicle  for  other  preparations  of 
cinchona,  or  conjoined  with  other  tonics. 

The  medical  uses  of  bark,  as  far  as  they  require  enumera- 
tion in  a work  on  Pharmacy,  have  been  described  under  the 
head  Cinchona,”  in  the  Materia  Medica,  so  that  it  only  re- 
mains here  to  add  a few  of  the  usual  formulae  in  which  the 
decoction  is  chiefly  concerned. 

In  that  part  of  the  treatment  of  nervous  fever  requiring  the 
exhibition  of  the  antiseptic  tonics,  bark,  combined,  where  the 
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bowels  will  bear  it,  with  acids,  is  most  properly  resorted  to ; 
and  the  decoction  of  the  above  formula,  or  one  somewhat 
stronger,  is  generally  used. 

R Decocti  Cinchon®  f3xj.  ’ 

Tinctur®  Cinchon®  f 3j. 

. Acidi  Sulphnrici  diluti  rri*- 

Fiat  haustus. 

From  three  to  five  minims  of  muriatic  acid,  or  from  six  to 
ten  minims  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  may  occasionally  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  sulphuric  acid  in  this  prescription,  and  a drachm 
of  syrup  of  orange-peel  or  of  ginger  may  also  be  added. 

In  the  cure  of  intermittents,  cinchona  requires  to  be  given 
in  such  large  quantities,  that  the  decoction  is  an  inadequate 
preparation,  except  as  a vehicle  for  the  extract  or  powder,  as 
in  the  following  draughts : — 

R Decocti  Cinchon®  f5x. 

Tinctur®  Cinchon®  compos.  f3ij. 

Pulveris  Cinchon®  9j. 

Syrup.  Aurant.  f5j. 

M.  fiat  haustus  secunda  vel  tertia  quilque  hora  suraendus,  .ibsente 
febre. 

R Extracti  Cinchon®  gr.  x. 

Decocti  Cinchon®  f5xv. 

Tinct.  Aurantii  f3j. 

Fiat  haustus  ut  supra,  sumendus. 

In  the  treatment  of  putrid  sore  throat,  and  other  malignant 
diseases,  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to  cinchona  in  con- 
junction with  aromatics : — 

R Confectionls  Aromatic®  3ss. 

Decocti  Cinchon®  f5xiij. 

Spiritus  Etheris  compos.  f3ss. 

Fiat  haustus  tertia  vel  quarta  qu&que  hor&  sumendus, 

R Pulveris  Cinnamomi  compos,  gr.  x. 

Tinctur®  Cinchon®  compos,  f 3ij. 

Decoct.  Cinchon®  f5xij. 

Fiat  haustus. 


Decoctum  Cydonics. 

R Cydoni®  Seminum  drachmas  duas, 
Aqu®  octarium ; 

Coque  lento  igne  per  sextam  hor® 
partem  5 dein  cola. 


Decoction  of  Quince  Seeds. 

Take  of  Quince  Seeds,  two  drachms. 
Water,  a pint ; 

Boil  over  a slow  fire  for  ten  minutes ; 
then  strain. 
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This  decoction  should  rather  have  been  placed  among  the 
“ Mucilages.”  Quince  seeds  abound  in  a readily  soluble 
mucilaginous  substance,  which  is  extracted  by  the  above  pro- 
cess, and  forms  a viscid  solution.  There  are  very  few,  if  any, 
cases  in  which  this  decoction  is  really  useful,  and  its  extreme 
proneness  to  decomposition  is  an  objection  to  its  employment. 
As  a soothing  application  to  the  excoriated  surface  produced 
by  tears  trickling  from  the  corner  of  the  eye  in  cases  of  ob- 
structed lachrymal  duct,  it  sometimes  answers  better  than  any 
analogous  remedy. 


Decoctum  Dulcamarcs. 

JK  Dulcamara)  Caulis  concisi  unciam, 

Aquae  octarium  cum  semisse  ; 
Decoque  ad  octarium,  et  cola. 


Decoction  of  Woody 
Nightshade. 

Take  of  the  Stalks  of  Woody  Night- 
shade sliced,  an  ounce. 
Water,  a pint  and  a half; 

Boil  down  to  a pint,  and  strain. 


Under  the  article  “ Dulcamarae  Caulis,”  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  we  have  given  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  that 
remedy,  and  consequently  also  of  its  decoction,  which  might 
safely  have  been  confided  to  the  extemporaneous  prescription 
of  those  who  trust  in  its  medical  efiicacy. 


Decoctum  Hordei. 

R Hordei  Seminum  uncias  duas, 
Aqu®  octarios  quatuor  cum  se- 
misse; 

Res  alienas  Hordei  Seminibus  ad- 
hserentes  Aqua  frigida  primum  ablue  ; 
delude,  aflFuso  Aqu®  octario  dimidio, 
Semina  paulisper  coque.  Hac  Aqua 
abjecta,  superinfunde  quod  reliquum 
est  prids  fervefactum ; turn  decoque  ad 
octarios  duos,  et  cola. 


Decoction  of  Barley. 

Take  of  Pearl  Barley,  two  ounces. 

Water  four  pints  and  a half ; 

First  wash  away  with  cold  Water 
all  foreign  matter  adhering  to  the  Bar- 
ley ; then  pour  upon  it  half  a pint  of 
the  Water,  and  boil  a little  while. 
Having  thrown  away  this  W ater,  pour 
the  rest,  previously  made  boiling  hot, 
upon  the  Barley ; then  boil  down  to 
two  pints,  and  strain. 


The  composition  of  this  decoction  has  been  stated  above 
(p.  117).  Under  the  humbler  name  of  barley-water  it  is  in 
constant  request  in  the  room  of  the  sick,  and  at  the  table  of 
the  invalid.  Mixed  with  one-third  or  an  equal  part  of  fresh 
milk,  it  is  often  successfully  used  as  food  for  infants ; but  in 
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such  application  of  it  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid 
to  its  cleanliness  and  freshness : it  isoon  becomes  slightly 
acescent,  and  in  that  state  has  brought  on  a pernicious 
diarrhoea.  It  is  a good  vehicle  for  various  demulcent  reme- 
dies ; and  either  the  above  simple  decoction,  or  the  following 
complex  one,  are  among  the  best  media  for  the  exhibition  of 
solution  of  potassa,  in  cases  of  the  uric  diathesis. 


Decoctum  Hordei  Com- 
positum. 


Compound  Decoction  of 
Darley. 


Decocti  Hordei  octarios  duos, 

Caricas  Fructus  concisi  uncias 
duas, 

Glycyrrhizae  Radicis  concisaj  et  con- 
tusas  unciam  dimidiam, 

Uvarum  passarum,  demptis  acinis, 
uncias  duas, 

Aquae  octarium ; 

Decoque  ad  octarios  duos,  et  cola. 


Take  of  Decoction  of  Barley,  two 
pints, 

Figs  sliced,  two  ounces. 

Liquorice  Root  sliced  and 
bruised,  half  an  ounce, 
Raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces. 

Water,  a pint; 

Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 


This  is  a good  demulcent  drink  in  all  cases  where  the  former 
is  requisite,  for  which  it  may  be  occasionally  substituted ; it  is 
also  a proper  vehicle  for  acids,  nitre,  and  similar  applications 
in  the  form  of  gargle. 

Both  the  above  decoctions  of  barley  are  rather  subjects  of 
culinary  than  of  pharmaceutical  art,  and  as  such  they  have 
been  properly  introduced  into  the  “ Cook’s  Oracle  ” by  the 
agreeable  Author  of  that  work,  with  the  following  annota- 
tion : — 

“These  drinks  are  intended  to  assuage  thirst  in  ardent 
fevers  and  inflammatory  disorders,  for  which  plenty  of  mild 
diluting  liquor  is  one  of  the  principal  remedies ; and  if  not 
suggested  by  the  medical  attendant,  is  frequently  demanded 
by  honest  instinct,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  stomach  sympathises  with  every  fibre  of  the  human  frame, 
and  no  part  of  it  can  be  distressed  without  in  some  degree 
ofiending  the  stomach ; therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  soothe  this  grand  organ,  by  rendering  every  thing  we 
ofier  to  it  as  elegant  and  agreeable  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  admit  of.  The  barley  drink,  prepared  according  to  the 
second  receipt,  will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  the  most 
delicate  palate.” 

These  observations  deserve  the  notice  of  medical  men,  who 
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are  not  always  so  attentive  to  the  elegance  of  their  formulae 
as  they  might  be,  in  perfect  consistence  with  their  efficacy : 
but  I have  quoted  Dr.  Kitchiner  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
applauding  his  attention  to  the  diet  of  the  invalid,  and  his 
very  laudable  attempt  at  introducing  weight  and  measure  into 
the  “ Analeptic  Part  of  the  Art  of  Physic,”  commonly  called 
Cookery. 


Decoctum  Lichems. 


Decoction  of  Iceland 
Moss. 


fi  Lichenis  unciam, 

Aquae  octarium  cum  semisse  ; 

Decoque  ad  octarium,  et  cola. 


Take  of  Iceland  Moss,  an  ounce, 
Water,  a pint  and  a half  j 

Boil  down  to  a pint,  and  strain. 


In  this  mode  of  preparing  the  decoction  of  Iceland  moss, 
its  bitter  principle  is  retained,  and  a disagreeable  mucilagi- 
nous solution  is  the  result.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  in 
the  bitter  principle  of  this  moss  to  recommend  it  in  preference 
to  other  bitters  ; and  the  mucilaginous  or  amylaceous  part  is 
not  more  nutritive  than  the  other  modifications  of  gum  or 
starch.  As  a remedy  in  debility,  pthisis,  and  in  disorders 
requiring  nutritive  tonics,  abundant  substitutes  may  be  found 
for  this  lichen  : it  may,  therefore,  be  rejected  from  our  Materia 
Medica  without  the  smallest  inconvenience,  though,  as  a 
domestic  remedy,  in  Iceland,  it  may  possibly  be  entitled  to’ 
some  consideration.  (See  page  137.) 


Decoctum  Malvce  Com- 
positum. 

R Malvffi  exsiccafsE  unciam, 

Anthemidis  Florum  cxsiccatorum 
unciam  dimidiam, 

Aqua  octarium ; 

Coque  per  quartam  horm  partem,  et 
cola. 


Compound  Decoction  of 
Mallow. 

Take  of  Mallow  dried,  an  ounce, 

Chamomile  Flowers  dried,  half 
an  ounce. 

Water,  a pint; 

Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
strain. 


The  utility  of  this  decoction  is  not  apparent : the  mallow 
is  inert.  Of  the  virtues  of  chamomile  we  have  spoken  above. 
If  intended  for  fomentations,  it  has  no  advantage  over  warm 
water ; if  as  a vehicle  for  active  substances  in  the  form  of 
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enema,  the  same  observation  applies ; or,  at  all  events,  the 
chamomile  is  its  only  useful  ingredient. 


Decoctimi  Papaveris. 

R Papaveris  Capsularum  concisarum 
uiicias  quatuor, 

Aqu®  octarios  quatuor ; 

Coque  per  quartam  horae  partem,  et 
cola. 


Decoction  of  Poppy. 

Take  of  Poppy  Capsules  cut,  four 
ounces, 

Water,  four  pints ; 

Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
strain. 


Decoction  of  poppy  heads  is  intended  as  an  anodyne  fomen- 
tation, but  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  it  is  preferable  to 
warm  water,  with  a little  tincture  of  opium  added  to  it.  The 
seeds  of  the  poppy  should  be  rejected,  as  they  render  the  de- 
coction unnecessarily  greasy. 


Decoctum  Quercus.  Decoction  of  Oak. 


R Quercus  Corticis  unciam, 
Aqu®  octarios  duos ; 

Decoque  ad  octarium,  et  cola. 


Take  of  Oak  Bark,  an  ounce, 
Water,  two  pints ; 

Boil  down  to  a pint,  and  strain. 


This  decoction  is  used  internally  and  externally  : it  is  tonic 
and  astringent,  but  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  a fit  sub- 
stitute for  cinchona,  in  the  treatment  of  febrile  diseases.  As 
an  astringent  in  diarrhoea,  after  the  bowels  have  been  duly 
cleared  by  proper  aperients,  it  may  be  prescribed  as  fol- 
lows : — 


R Confectionis  Opii  3j. 

Decocti  Quercus  f^vss. 

Tinct.  Camphor®  compos,  f^ss 

M.  fiat  mistura  de  qua  sumantur  cochlearia  tria  magna  post 
siugulas  liquidas  sedes,  vel  ter  in  die. 

As  an  astringent  gargle,  decoction  of  oak  bark  is  sometimes 
used  alone,  or  as  a vehicle  for  proper  adjuncts;  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally prescribed  as  a lotion  in  protrusions  of  the  rectum  and 
piles,  and  as  an  injection  in  gleety  discharges.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  convenient,  in  most  instances,  to  render  it  a little 
viscid,  by  the  addition  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 
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Decoctum  Sarsaparill(B. 

R Sarsaparilte  Radicis  concisa  uncias 
quatuor, 

Aqua  ferventis  octarios  quatuor  j 

Macera  per  horas  quatuor,  in  vase 
leviter  clauso,  prope  ignem ; dein  Sar- 
saparilla Radicem  exime  et  contunde. 
Contusam  liquori  redde,  et  iterum  si- 
mili  modo  macera  per  horas  duas; 
dein  decoque  ad  octarios  duos,  et 
cola. 


Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  Sarsaparilla  Root  sliced,  four 
ounces, 

Boiling  AVater,  four  pints ; 

Macerate  for  four  horns,  in  a co- 
vered vessel,  near  the  fire ; then  take 
out  the  Sarsaparilla  and  bruise  it. 
When  bruised,  return  it  to  the  liquor, 
and  again  macerate  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  two  hours ; then  boil  down  to 
two  pints,  and  strain. 


These  elaborate  directions  are  seldom  complied  with  by  the 
apothecary,  and  it  admits  of  doubt  whether  they  are  necessary. 
If  the  root  be  thoroughly  bruised  and  beaten  in  the  first  in- 
stance, properly  simmered  down,  and  the  decoction  duly  squeezed 
out  of  it  after  the  evaporation,  the  soluble  materials  will  be 
as  perfectly  obtained  as  by  the  above  process,  and  in  less  than 
half  the  time. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  difference  of  opinion  among 
medical  men  respecting  the  virtues  of  sarsaparilla,  and  phar- 
maceutical writers  are  equally  divided  as  to  the  most  efficacious 
species,  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  extracting  its  virtues.  Dr. 
Paris  ^ says,  that  it  is  rarely  boiled  long  enough  for  this  pur- 
pose ; and  Mr.  Thomson  ^ thinks,  that  long  boiling  injures  it, 
and  that  it  yields  up  all  its  medicinal  qualities  by  mere  mace- 
ration in  warm  water.  According  to  some  pharmaceutical 
authors,  the  virtue  of  sarsaparilla  does  not  reside  exclusively  in 
the  cortical  part,  but  is  also  to  be  sought  for  in  the  amylaceous 
covering  of  the  central  woody  fibre,  and  they  give  the  preference 
to  the  amylaceous  over  the  fibrous  or  bearded  variety  of  the 
root.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty  upon  this 
subject,  so  long  as  we  remain  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  active  •principle  of  this  important  drug  ; my  own  opinion 
is  (but  I cannot  at  present  substantiate  it  experimentally)  that 
it  will  be  found  to  reside  in  the  acrid  matter  which  the  root 
contains,  and,  consequently,  that  that  is  the  best  sarsaparilla 
which,  when  chewed  for  some  time,  yields  most  pungent  fla- 
vour : sometimes  the  amylaceous  sarsaparilla  is  more  biting 
upon  the  palate  than  the  woody,  or  fibrous ; but  the  latter, 
when  good,  fresh,  and  of  a bright-brown  colour,  is,  I think, 
generally  to  be  preferred,  and  the  best  mode  of  making  the 
decoction  is,  to  bruise  it  thoroughly,  then  to  infuse  it  by  pour- 
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ing  upon  it  the  boiling  water,  and  suffering  it  to  stand  for  a few 
hours,  then  to  boil  down  to  the  requisite  strength,  and  to  strain 
and  thoroughly  press  out  the  decoction  from  the  residuary 
root ; the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of 
potassa,  or  making  the  infusion  in  lime  water,  seems  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  soluble  matter,  and  may,  in  most 
cases,  therefore,  be  used  with  advantage. 

Sarsaparilla  almost  always  requires  to  be  given  in  considerable 
doses  ; the  above  decoction  is  therefore  often  used  as  a vehicle 
for  the  extract,  and  sometimes  for  the  powder ; but  it  should 
not  be  too  indiscriminately  administered  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties, which  often  permanently  offend  the  stomach,  especially  in 
cases  of  dyspeptic  debility.  In  these  cases  the  addition  of  a 
little  tincture  of  ginger,  or  tincture  of  orange-peel,  especially 
with  five  or  six  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  will  often  agree 
better  than  the  simple  decoction  ; some  stomachs  prefer  the 
flavour  and  warmth  conferred  by  a few  cloves. 


Decoctum  SarsapariUw 
Compositum. 

K Decocti  SarsaparillaB  ferventis  octa. 
rios  quatuor, 

Sassafras  Radicis  concisee, 

Guaiaci  Ligni  rasi, 

Glycyrrhizaj  Radicis  contusae,  sin- 
gulorum  unciam, 

Mezerei  Radicis  Coiticis  drachmas 
ties; 

Decoque  per  quaitam  horae  partem, 
et  cola. 


Compound  Decoction  of 
Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  boil- 
ing hot,  four  pints. 

Sassafras  Root,  sliced, 
Guaiacum  Wood,  in  shavings. 
Liquorice  root  bruised,  of  each 
an  ounce, 

Mezereon  Root  Bark,  three 
drachms  j 

Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
strain. 


Mezereon  is  the  only  active  addition  to  the  above  decoction  ; 
but  it  is  added  in  such  small  quantity,  and  is  of  such  doubtful 
efficacy,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  important 
adjunct:  the  guaiacum  wood  is  useless,  but  the  sassafras  and 
liquorice  confer  aromatic  warmth  and  sweetness,  which  may 
possibly  suit  some  stomachs  and  palates. 

The  usual  dose  of  these  decoctions  is  from  four  ounces  to  a 
pint  or  more  daily.  They  have  been  prescribed  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  in  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  in  indolent 
ulcers,  in  glandular  affections,  in  diseases  of  the  periosteum 
and  bone  attended  by  obscure  pains,  wasting  of  the  flesh,  ten- 
derness of  the  part,  tumours  and  nodes  unconnected  with 
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syphilis,  and  in  that  state  of  the  habit  known  among  medical 
men  under  the  term  cachexia,  but  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
define  : in  such  cases  sarsaparilla  often  proves  a most  valuable 
remedy,  and  it  sometimes  effects  a cure  where  all  other  reme- 
dies have  long  been  administered  in  vain,  and  where  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  system  has  been  of  many  years  duration  ; 
but  to  ensure  success  the  utmost  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
quality  of  the  sarsaparilla,  great  care  in  its  preparation,  and  it 
must  be  taken  in  large  doses,  and  for  a long  time  ; hence  the 
advantage  of  concentrated  decoctions,  of  solutions  of  extract 
in  decoction,  of  the  concentrated  syrup,  and  other  analogous 
forms,  for  a quantity  equal  to  from  a pint  to  a quart  of  the 
decoction  of  the  above  strength  must  often  be  taken  daily,  and 
continued  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  weeks,  though  in  many  cases 
a shorter  course  will  suffice  ; inattention  to  the  quality  of  the 
drug,  and  want  of  perseverance  in  its  use  are,  I think,  the 
sources  of  those  opinions  of  its  inefficacy  which  we  often  hear 
quoted.  In  the  after  treatment  of  syphilis,  and  in  cases  where 
mercury  has  unkindly  affected  the  system,  and  in  pseudo- 
syphilis, sarsaparilla  possesses  restorative  powers,  not  hitherto 
observed  in  any  other  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  See 
Sarsaparilla;  Radio;,  (page  189,)  and  Extract  and  Syrup  of 
Sarsaparilla,  among  the  following  preparations. 


Decoctum  Senegce. 

Senegae  Radicis  unciam, 
Aquae  octairios  duos ; 

Decoque  ad  octarium,  et  cola. 


Decoction  of  Senega. 

Take  of  Senega  Root,  an  ounce, 
Water,  two  pints; 

Boil  down  to  a pint,  and  strain. 


We  have  little  to  add,  upon  the  subject  of  this  preparation, 
to  the  remarks  which  will  be  found  under  the  head  " Seneo-se 
Radix,”  considered  as  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The 
above  decoction  is  possessed  of  some  acrimony,  and  has  been 
given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  ounces,  twice  or  three  times 
a day.  We  have  heard  it  much  extolled,  in  conjunction  with 
guaiacum  land  ammonia,  in  chronic  rheumatism  ; but  what 
stimulant  has  not  been  tried  in  that  very  obstinate  complaint  ? 
The  following,  however,  was  the  effective  formula : — 


R TinctursB  Guaiaci  f3j. 

Mellis  3j.  tere  simul,  et  adde 
Decoct.  Senegae  f^jss. 

Ammonia)  Subcarbonatis  gr.  vj. 
Fiat  haustus  scxta  quaque  boia  smnendus. 
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Decoctum  TJlmi. 

R Ulmi  Corticis  recentis  contusi  im- 
cias  quatuor, 

Aquae  octarios,  quatuor ; 

Decoque  ad  octarios  duos,  et  cola. 


Decoction  of  Elm  Bark, 

Take  of  fresh  Elm  Bark  bruised,  four 
ounces, 

Water,  four  pints ; 

Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 


A very  useless,  harmless  remedy. — See  Ulmi  Cortex,  pagie 

227. 


Decoctum  Veratri. 

R Veratri  Radicis  coutritae  iinciam. 

Aquae  octarios  duos, 

Spirit&s  rectificati  fluiduncias  duas  j 

Decoque  Veratri  Radicem  es  Aqua 
ad  octarium,  et  cola ; turn  postquam 
refrixerit,  adjice  Spiritum. 


Decoction  of  White 
Hellebore. 

Take  of  White  Hellebore  Root  in  pow- 
der, an  ounce. 

Water,  two  pints. 

Rectified  Spirit  two  fluid- 
ounces  ; 

Boil  the  Hellebore  Root  in  the 
Water  down  to  a pint,  and  strain ; 
then,  when  the  decoction  has  cooled, 
add  the  Spirit. 


It  has  been  already  remarked  in  regard  to  white  hellebore, 
that  it  is  too  uncertain  and  mischievous  to  be  given  inter- 
nally ; and  that  although  benefit  has  been  derived  from  its 
external  application,  it  should  even  then  be  employed  with  the 
utmost  circumspection,  and  in  a very  diluted  state. 


EXTRACTS. 


In  Extractis  omnibus  praeparandis, 
huniorem,  balneo  aquoso,  in  patina 
quamprimum  consume,  donee  fiat  cras- 
situde ad  pilulas  fingendas  idouea,  et 
sub  fiuem  spatha  assidue  move. 

Extractis  omnibus  mollioribus  pau- 
lulum  Spiritus  rectificati  insperge. 


In  preparing  all  Extracts,  quickly 
evaporate  in  a pan,  on  a water-bath, 
till  they  have  acquired  the  proper  con- 
sistency fur  making  into  pills,  and, 
toward  the  end,  sfir  constantly  with  a 
spatula. 

Upon  all  the  softer  Extracts  sprinkle 
a little  rectified  Spirit. 


Chemists  have  endeavoured,  but  not  very  successfully,  to 
define  the  terra  extract  or  extractive  matter.  It  is  said  to  be 
a brown  bitterish  substance,  which,  by  repeated  solutions  in 
water  and  evaporations,  becomes  gradually  less  and  less  so- 
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luble  in  that  liquid,  in  consequence  of  absorbing  oxygen  : it  is 
imperfectly  deliquescent,  soluble  in  weak  alcohol  and  in  liquid 
alkalies,  but  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol,  iti  ether,  and  in  the 
acids;  it  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  chlorine,  by  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  alumina,  and  by  muriate  of  tin ; but 
not  by  a solution  of  tan.  We,  however,  find  some  difficulty 
in  referring  to  any  individual  substance  in  which  these  cha- 
racters are  well  marked ; and  in  general  the  supposed  ex- 
tractive principle  is  so  intimately  blended  with  other  proxi- 
mate components  of  plants,  and  is  apparently  so  easily  modi- 
fied in  its  nature  by  the  agents  employed  in  its  separation, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognised  as  a distinct  definable 
substance. 

There  is,  however,  no  ambiguity  respecting  the  term  extract 
as  it  is  used  in  pharmacy ; it  there  implies  preparations 
obtained  by  evaporating  certain  vegetable  juices,  infusions, 
or  decoctions,  and  may  contain,  independent  of  extractive 
matter,  gum,  starch,  sugar,  albumen  or  gluten,  tan,  resin,  and 
other  substances,  among  which  we  may  especially  enumerate 
certain  compound  salifiable  bases,  the  nature  of  which  depends 
upon  the  vegetable  matter  used,  such  as  cinchonia,  morphia, 
strychnia,  atropia,  veratria,  &c.  In  many  cases  alcohol  is 
employed  in  the  extraction  of  the  soluble  vegetable  substances, 
and  the  extracts  are  then  termed  alcoholic  or  resinous. 

In  the  preparation  of  aqueous  extracts,  a decoction  is  made 
in  the  usual  way,  and  is  evaporated  according  to  the  above 
official  directions,  quickly  on  a water-bath : but  rapid  evapo- 
ration is  not  easily  thus  effected  ; and  as  it  is  very  desirable 
speedily  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture,  and  at  a temperature  not 
injurious  to  the  vegetable  substances  present,  other  expedients 
are  usually  adopted  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory.  Some- 
times the  evaporation  is  conducted  directly  over  the  fire,  by 
which  the  extract  is  invariably  injured,  and  often  burnt : 
sometimes  the  process  is  performed  in  vessels  heated  by  steam, 
which  is  by  far  the  least  exceptionable  method  of  preparing 
extracts  upon  a large  scale  : in  some  few  instances  evapo- 
ration at  very  low  temperatures,  in  vessels  exhausted  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  consequently  under  greatly  diminished  pres- 
sure, is  resorted  to ; but  the  apparatus  required  for  this 
purpose  is  too  complicated  for  general  use,  and  the  benefit 
derived  from  it,  in  respect  to  the  activity  and  efficacy  of  the 
products,  by  no  means  such  as  to  warrant  its  general  adoption. 
Mr.  Barry’s  contrivance  for  the  purpose  is  one  of  the  best  that 
have  been  invented 
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When  alcohol  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  extracts, 
the  evaporation  is  usually  conducted  in  a still,  which  should 
be  heated  by  steam,  and  the  spirit  thus  drawn  off;  the  pro- 
cess may  be  finished  in  the  usual  way. 

Iron,  copper,  tinned  copper,  or  pewter  vessels,  are  generally 
used  in  these  evaporations,  and  in  some  few  cases,  basins  of 
earthenware  must  be  employed  ; and  it  would  have  been  well 
if  the  Pharmacopoeia  had  directed  the  greater  number  of  the 
extracts  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  or  at  least  to  such 
extent  as  to  become  brittle  and  pulverisable  when  cold  ; for 
when  originally  of  the  consistency  fit  for  making  pills”  they 
become,  on  keeping,  too  hard  for  that  purpose  and  not  hard 
enough  to  reduce  to  powder,  in  which  case  they  are  frequently 
heated,  or  softened  in  a hot  mortar,  before  they  can  be  used  ; 
and  if  to  be  mixed,  as  is  often  required,  w'ith  powders  of  other 
substances,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  effect  their  incorporation 
by  fair  means  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  when  of  such 
consistency  as  easily  to  admit  of  being  formed  into  pills,  these 
invariably  flatten,  and  often  adhere  and  agglutinate  in  a warm 
room,  or  in  summer  weather. 

The  sprinkling  of  extracts  with  spirits  is  a useless  pre- 
caution, for  it  soon  evaporates  ; when  properly  dried,  they  do 
not  become  mouldy,  if  kept  in  a dry  place,  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  invariably  do  so  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  they 
are  put  warm  into  pots,  and  tied  over,  before  they  have  en- 
tirely cooled. 

The  extracts  retained  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  are 
few  in  number  compared  w’ith  those  formerly  used,  and  to  be 
found  in  foreign  dispensatories  and  in  the  Parisian  Codex ; 
but  they  are  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes ; and 
even  now,  a few  might  be  rejected  without  inconvenience. 
They  are,  in  many  instances,  no  less  convenient  than  active 
formula;,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  prolong  the  action  of  a 
medicine  upon  the  stomach,  they  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
pill;  or,  they  may  be  dissolved  in  common  or  in  aromatic 
distilled  waters,  and  in  that  way  used  as  substitutes  for  decoc- 
tions, and  in  some  instances  for  the  fresh  juices  of  plants. 


^ lu  such  cases  of  difficulty,  a hot  pestle  is  an  expedient  sometimes  resorted 
to. 
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Extractum  Aconiti.  Extract  of  Aconite, 


R Aconiti  Foliorum  recentium  libram  ; 

Contunde  in  mortario  lapideo,  in- 
sperso  exigiio  Aquae;  dein  exprime 
succtim,  eumque  non  defaacatum  con- 
sume, donee  idoneam  crassitudinem 
habeat. 


Take  of  Aconite  Leaves  fresh,  a 
pound ; 

Bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar, 
sprinkling  upon  them  little  Water; 
then  press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate 
it  until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


The  activity  of  aconite,  and  its  virtues,  are  so  uncertain, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  a commendable  remedy  in  any  case  : it 
has  gained  a little  celebrity,  but  upon  very  doubtful  grounds, 
in  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatism,  a disease  which,  after  very 
obstinate  and  prolonged  attacks,  not  unfrequently  disappears 
spontaneously  ; hence,  an  infinity  of  medicines  have  had  the 
credit  of  curing  it ; among  these  aconite  appears  to  have 
trifling  claims,  and  as  it  sometimes  is  productive  of  alarming 
symptoms,  it  is  better  let  alone.  The  extract  or  inspissated 
juice,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  only  form  in  which  it 
can  conveniently  be  administered,  and  this  is  best  given  as  a 
pill,  either  alone  or  with  suitable  adjuncts.  The  incipient 
dose  should  not  exceed  half  a grain  ; sometimes  ten  grains 
have  had  no  effect,  probably  because  the  extract  was  good  for 
nothing : the  symptoms  it  produces  are  nausea,  sickness, 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  headach,  and  vertigo.  It 
is  very  acrid  upon  the  palate,  and  temporarily  paralyses  the 
nerves  of  taste  when  a solution  of  the  extract  is  applied  to 
the  tongue.  1 cwt.  of  fresh  aconite  yields  about  5 lbs.  of 
extract. 


Extractum  Aloes  Puriji-  Purified  Extract  of  Aloes, 
catiim. 


R Alo'es  spicatas  Extract!  contrlti 
libram, 

Aquao  ferventis  congium  ; 

Macera  per  triduum  leui  calore ; 
dein  cola,  et8epone,ut  faeces  subsidant. 
Liquorem  dcfaecatum  effunde,  et  con- 
sume, donee  idoneam  crassitudinem 
habeat. 


Take  of  Extract  of  spiked  Aloe  in 
powder,  a pound. 

Boiling  Water,  a gallon  ; 

Macerate  for  three  days  with  a gentle 
heat ; then  strain,  and  suffer  the  dregs 
to  subside.  Pom:  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  evaporate  until  it  has  a proper 
consistency. 


The  object  of  this  preparation  of  aloes  appears  to  be  to  get 
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rid  of  the  resinous  portion,  which,  with  a quantity  of  modified 
extractive  matter,  is  designated  in  the  above  formula  “ faeces” 
or  dregs,  and  is  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  heating  and 
griping  quality  of  the  crude  drug  ; this,  however,  seems  to  be 
an  unfounded  hypothesis,  and  the  process  merely  confers  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  upon  the  action  of  the  medicine,  and 
deprives  it  of  those  very  peculiarities  for  which  it  is  generally 
resorted  to.  Where,  therefore,  the  large  intestines  require 
stimulation,  Avhere  there  is  apathy  in  the  uterine  system,  and 
that  want  of  energy  which  we  have  elsewhere  represented 
aloes  as  well  calculated  to  restore,  we  recommend  the  use  of 
the  drug  in  its  usual  state.  Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  above 
extract,  taken  in  the  form  of  two  or  three  pills,  eflectually 
empties  the  bowels. 


Ecctr actum  Anthemidis. 

R Anthemidis  Florum  exsiccatorum 
libram, 

Aquse  congium  ; 

Decoque  ad  octarios  quatuor,  et 
llquorem  adhuc  calentem  cola;  de- 
nique  eum  consume,  donee  idoneam 
crassitudinem  habeat. 


Extract  of  CliamomUe, 

Take  of  Chamomile  Flowers  dried,  a 
pound, 

Water,  a gallon  ; 

Boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain 
the  liquor  while  yet  hot ; then  evapo- 
rate it  till  it  has  a proper  consistence. 


Extract  of  chamomile,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  an  agreeable  bitter  to  the  stomach  ; 
but  it  is  simply  bitter,  all  the  aroma  of  the  flower  having  been 
dissipated  by  the  process  of  preparing  the  extract : the  lost 
virtues  are  in  some  measure  restored  in  the  following  formula, 
which  is  a good  stimulating  bitter,  or  stomachic  pill; — two  or 
three  for  a dose. 


R Pulveris  Florum  Anthemidis  3ss.  ,, 

Extracti  Anthemidis  3j. 

Olei  Anthemidis  tr^xv. 

Fiat  massa  in  pilulas  viginti  quatuor  dividenda. 

As  a vehicle  for  other  tonics,  extract  of  chamomile  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  simple  bitter  extracts,  and  supplies  the  place 
of  a number  of  anfdogous  preparations  now  very  properly 
excluded  from  the  Pharmacopoeia ; such,  for  instance,  as  the 
extracts  of  wormwood,  lesser  centaury,  cascarilla,  rue,  &c. ; 
1 cwt.  of  chamomile  flowers  afford  upon  an  average  48lbs  of 
extract. 
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Extractimi  Belladonna:.  Extract  of  Deadly  Night- 
shade. 

Take  of  Deadly  Nightshade  Leaves 
fresh,  a pound ; 

Bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar, 
having  sprinkled  a little  water  over 
them;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and, 
without  separating  the  dregs,  eva- 
porate until  it  acquires  a proper  con- 
sistence. 

Under  the  title  “ Belladonnee  Folia”  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
the  leading  properties  of  this  virulently  poisonous  extract  are 
detailed  ; as  an  internal  remedy  the  extract  is  a dangerous 
one.  Hahnemann’s  absurd  recommendation  of  it  as  a pre- 
servative against  the  scarlet  fever  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned ; no  practitioner  of  common  prudence  would  in  any 
case  risk  its  exhibition  in  infantile  diseases ; and  especially 
not  upon  purely  hypothetical  grounds. 

In  continued  and  intermitting  muscular  pains,  in  chronic 
rheumatic  affections,  and  in  cases  of  extreme  cuticular  ten- 
derness without  inflammation,  a belladonna  plaster  may,  as 
we  have  said  above,  be  resorted  to,  and  sometimes  with  suc- 
cess : in  these  cases  the  treatment  is  always  matter  of  experi- 
ment, rather  than  of  certainty,  but  belladonna  deserves  trial, 
as  having  immediately  succeeded  where  the  usual  routine  of 
other  remedies  had  failed. 

Belladonna  plaster  is  usually  made  of  equal  parts  of  the 
extract  and  of  lead  plaster ; it  mixes,  however,  more  readily 
with  soap  plaster,  and  this  compound  is  more  easily  spread 
upon  leather. 

1 cwt.  of  fresh  belladonna  yields  from  4 to  Gibs  of  extract. 


R BelladonnaB  Foliorum  recentium 
libram  ; 

Contuude  in  mortario  lapideo,  in- 
sperso  exiguo  Aquse ; dein  exprime 
succum,  eumque  non  del'aecatum  con- 
sume, donee  idoneam  crassitudinem 
habeat. 


Extractnm  Cinchona:. 

R Cinchona}  lancifolite  Corticis  con- 
tusi  libram, 

Aquae  congium ; 

Decoque  ad  octarios  sex,  et  liquorem 
adhuc  calentcm  cola.  Eodem  modo, 
ex  pari  Aqua:  mensura  quater  decoque, 
ct  cola.  Denique  liquores  omnes  in 
uiium  mistos  consume,  donee  idoneam 
crassitudinem  habcant. 


Extract  of  Cinchona. 

Take  of  lance-leaved  Cinchona  Bark 
bruised,  a pound. 

Water,  a gallon ; 

Boil  down  to  six  pints,  and  strain 
the  liquor  while  yet  hot.  In  the  same 
manner  boil  four  times  successively,  in 
a similar  measure  of  Water,  and  strain. 
Lastly,  mix  all  tbe  liquors  together, 
and  evaporate  until  it  acquires  a proper 
I consistence. 
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Hoc  Extractum  servari  debet  molk^ 
quod  ad  pilulas  fingendas  aptum  sit,  et 
durum,  quod  in  pulverem  teri  possit. 


This  Extract  should  bo  kept  so//,  fit 
to  form  pills,  and  hard,  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  powder. 


In  this  preparation  the  extractive  matter  of  the  bark  is 
probably  somewhat  modified  by  the  long  exposure  of  its 
solution  to  heat  and  air,  but  if  we  suppose  that  its  activity 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  a salt  of  cinchonia,  and  1 have 
obtained  cinchonia  from  this  extract  of  bark,  the  changes 
that  affect  its  other  ingredients  will  be  comparatively  of  little 
importance.  It  is  not,  how’ever,  a very  commendable  form  of 
the  medicine,  for  independent  of  the  alteration  which  the  cin- 
chonia itself  may  suffer  in  the  usual  way  of  preparing  it,  the 
strong  decoction,  especially  that  made  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  acid,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  convenience  of  administer- 
ing it  in  the  form  of  pill  is  its  chief  recommendation,  and  it  is 
not  altogether  to  be  rejected  in  solution,  especially  dissolved 
in  syrup  for  the  use  of  children.  Those  practitioners,  how- 
ever, who  confide  in  sulphate  of  quinia,  usually  prescribe  it  in 
all  cases  where  the  activity  of  bark  is  required  in  its  most  con- 
densed form. 

Extract  of  bark  should  always  be  evaporated  to  that  brittle 
state  in  which  it  may  be  powdered. 


Extractum  Cinchoncc 
Resinosum. 


Resinous  Extract  of 
Cinchona  Bark. 


R Cincbon®  lancifoli®  Corficis  con- 
tusi  libras  duas, 

Spiritfls  rectificati  coiigiuni ; 

Macera  par  dies  quatuor,  et  cola. 
Destillet  tinctura  balneo  aquoso,  donee 
idoneum  crassitudinem  habcat. 


Take  of  lance-leaved  Cinchona  Bark 
bruised,  two  pounds. 
Rectified  Spirit,  a gallon ; 

Macerate  for  four  days,  and  strain. 
Distil  the  tincture  by  a water-bath, 
Until  it  has  a proper  consistence. 


The  active  matter  of  the  bark  is,  in  this  way,  very  effectually 
extracted,  but  the  preparation  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
in  preference  to  the  former,  except  that  it  may  be  supposed 
generally  to  be  obtained  at  a lower  temperature,  and  with  less 
continued  application  of  heat ; less  risk  therefore  will  be  in- 
curred of  modifying  or  decomposing  those  substances,  upon 
which  its  effects  in  disease  are  presumed  to  depend. 

From  ten  to  tw'enty  or  thirty  grains  of  either  of  these  ex- 
tracts of  cinchona  may  be  taken  at  a dose,  and  repeated  as 
often  as  the  case  requires.  It  is  customary  to  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  all  the  extracts  of  bark,  but  we  think  without  suf- 
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ficient  reason,  and  their  convenience  often  recommends  them. 
They  are  often  very  properly  given  dissolved  in  some  aromatic 
Mater. 

One  cwt.  of  fine  crown  bark  yields,  on  an  average,  381bs. 
of  watery  extract,  and  251bs  of  spirituous  or  resinous  extract. 


Extractum  Colocynthidis,  Extract  of  Colocynth. 


R Colocynthidis  Pulpse  libram, 

Aquae  congium ; 

Decoque  ad  octarios  quatuor,  et  liquo- 
rem  adhuc  calentemcola;  deniqueeum 
consume,  donee  idoneam  crassitudinem 
habeat. 


Take  of  Colocynth  Pulp,  a pound, 

W ater,  a gallon ; 

Boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain 
the  liquor  while  hot ; then  evaporate  it 
until  it  has  a proper  consistence. 


After  some  years’  experience  of  its  inutility  and  inconveni- 
ence, it  is  surprising  that  this  extract  should  retain  its  place  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  invariably  either  mouldy,  or  so 
tough  and  hard  as  to  resist  trituration  and  formation  into 
pills.  Nearly  five-sevenths  of  the  pith  of  the  colocynth  is 
soluble  in  water,  so  that  where  any  simple  preparation  of  that 
cathartic,  corresponding  in  efficacy  with  the  above  extract,  is 
required,  the  pith  itself  may  without  inconvenience  be  substi- 
tuted. But,  in  such  cases,  practitioners  very  properly  have 
recourse  to  the  other  drastic  purgatives. 


Extractum  Colocynthidis 
Compositum. 

R Colocynthidis  Pulpae  concisee  uncias 
sex, 

Aloes  spicataj  Extract!  contriti  un- 
cias duodeciin, 

Scammoneae  Gummi-resinte  contritae 
uncias  quatuor, 

Cardamonii  Seminum  contritorum 
unciam, 

Saponis  duri  uncias  tres, 

Spiritbs  tenuioris  congium  j 

Macera  Colocynthidis  Pulpam  in 
Spiritu,  leiii  calore,  per  quatriduum. 
Liquorem  cola,  eique  adjice  Aloen, 
Scainmoneam,  et  Saponem  ; dein  Spiri- 
tum  consume,  donee  idoneam  crassitu- 
dinem habeat,  et,  sub  tlnem,  Cardamo- 
tui  Semina  admisce. 


Compound  Extract  of 
Colocynth. 

Take  of  Colocynth  Pulp  sliced,  six 
ouaceM, 

Extract  of  spiked  Aloe  in 
powder,  twelve  ounces, 
Scammony  Gum-resin  in 
powder,  four  omices. 
Cardamom  Seeds  in  powder, 
an  ounce. 

Hard  Soap,  three  ounces, 
Proof  Spirit,  a gallon  j 

Macerate  the  Pulp  of  Colocynth  in 
the  Spirit  for  four  days  with  a gentle 
heat ; strain  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
the  Aloes,  Scammony,  and  Soap  ; then 
evaporate  the  Spirit  until  the  Extract 
has  a proper  consistence,  and  towards 
the  end,  mix  in  the  Cardamom  Seeds, 

2 D 2 
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This  is  a very  useful  and  judicious  purgative  extract,  when 
carefully  made  according  to  the  above  directions.  Some 
sources  of  its  uncertain  activity  have  been  adverted  to  above, 
and  it  is  frequently  injured,  by  the  necessity  of  heating  it, 
when  it  has  become  hard  and  tough,  before  it  can  be  moulded 
into  pills,  or  blended  with  other  articles  : it  is  one  of  the  ex- 
tracts which  it  will  always  be  found  most  convenient  to  em- 
ploy in  a hard  and  brittle  state,  so  that  it  may  be  powdered. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  respecting 
the  propriety  of  the  addition  of  the  soap,  which  is  supposed  to 
render  the  extract  incompatible  with  calomel ; there  appears 
however  to  be  no  just  ground  for  this  apprehension,  and  the 
soap  has  the  great  advantage  of  increasing  the  solubility  of  the 
compound,  so  that,  when  cathartic  pills  chiefly  composed  of  it 
have  hardened  by  age,  they  still  retain  their  activity,  and  are 
soluble  in  the  secretions  of  the  stomach. 

From  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  this  extract  is  an  aver- 
age dose,  but  it  is  generally  combined  with  calomel,  or  used  in 
smaller  quantities  to  sharpen  the  activity  of  rhubarb  and  of  the 
milder  aperients.  A few  drops  of  one  or  other  of  the  essential 
oils  is  a proper  addition  to  prevent  griping. 

R Hydrargyri  Submuriatis  gr.  xij. 

Extract.  Colocynthldis  compos.  3ss. 

Olei  Caryophyllorum  ipviij. 

Fiant  massa  in  pilulas  aperientes  octo  dividenda;  quarum 
sumanlur  duae  vel  tres  pro  dosi. 

A milder  but  active  aperient  pill  is  composed  as  follows  : — 
R Pulveris  Rhei, 

^ Pilulse  Hydrargyri,  5a  3ss. 

Extract!  Colocynthidis  compos.  3j. 

Olei  Cariii  ' 

Divide  in  pilulas  xxiv — duaj,  tres,  vel  qnatuor,  pro  dosi. 


Ecctractum  Conn. 

R Conii  recentis  libram ; 

Contunde  in  mortario  lapideo,  insper- 
so  exiguo  Aqua! ; deiu  exprirae  succum, 
eumqiie  non  defaicatum  consume,  do- 
nee idoneam  crassitudinem  habeat. 


Extract  of  Hemlock. 

Take  of  fresh  Hemlock  Leaves,  a pound ; 

Bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar,  hav- 
ing sprinkled  a little  Water  upon  them  ; 
then  press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate 
it  without  suflFeriug  the  dregs  to  subside, 
until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


This  and  the  corresponding  preparations  of  aconite,  hen- 
bane, belladonna,  and  lettuce,  were  formerly  designated  “ In- 
spissated Juices  ” (Sued  Spissati).  In  preparing  them,  we 
are  very  properly  directed  to  evaporate  the  entire  juice,  and 
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not  to  cleanse  it  by  the  separation  of  the  dregSj  or  green  depo- 
sit, which  soon  takes  place  in  it,  and  which  has  sometimes  been 
ordered  to  be  rejected.  But  the  degree  of  pressure  to  be  used, 
in  obtaining  these  juices  from  the  fresh  herbs,  is  not  adverted 
to  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  it  appears  to  be  a matter  of  some 
importance  ; for  if  it  be  obtained  by  light  pressure  only,  the 
extract  is  green,  and  of  rather  a mealy  consistency;  whereas, 
if  the  herb  be  thoroughly  bruised,  and  the  whole  of  the  juice 
expressed  by  a considerable  power,  the  extract  is  very  dark 
coloured,  much  more  glutinous  or  viscid,  and,  probably,  less 
active.  In  respect  to  hemlock,  the  stems  and  stalks  of  the 
herb  should  be  carefully  excluded,  for  although  when  pressed 
with  the  leaves  they  greatly  increase  the  quantity,  they  cer- 
tainly diminish  the  efficacy  of  the  preparation.  But  the  appear- 
ance and  qualities  of  extract  of  hemlock  are  by  no  means 
always  under  the  operator’s  command,  for  they  vary  extremely 
with  the  season,  and  probably  also  with  the  locality  of  the 
growth  of  the  herb.  It  is,  I think,  an  improvement  in  the 
preparation  of  this  extract  to  heat  the  juice,  immediately  after 
its  expression,  to  its  boiling  point ; then  to  strain,  evaporate, 
and  when  it  becomes  nearly  of  a proper  consistency,  to  add 
the  feculent  matter  remaining  upon  the  strainer,  which  in  this 
way  escapes  long  exposure  to  heat.  The  proper  preparation 
of  this  extract  almost  necessarily  requires  the  use  of  a steam- 
apparatus,  for  in  a water-bath  the  evaporation  is  so  prolonged 
as  to  injure  it,  and  over  the  open  fire  it  invariably  suffers  from 
too  high  a temperature.  1 cwt.  of  hemlock  yields  from  3 to 
5 lbs.  of  extract. 

The  medical  uses  of  hemlock  are  stated  under  the  head 
“ Conii  Folia  ” in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  extract  may  be 
prescribed  either  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  in  solution  ; the  latter 
is  the  preferable  form  for  children,  and  it  may  be  given  in 
almond  mixture,  or  any  of  the  usual  demulcent  vehicles ; but 
in  all  such  cases  the  administration  of  any  of  the  narcotics 
requires  very  great  care  and  attention  as  to  their  effects.  The 
dose  is  one  grain  every  four  or  six  hours,  cautiously  increased 
where  the  case  requires  it,  to  three  or  four  grains,  beyond  which 
it  should  not  be  carried.  Adults  may  begin  with  four  or  five 
grains  for  a dose,  and  it  has  been  extended  to  twenty  graiqs, 
which,  if  the  extract  be  good,  is  rather  a dangerous  quantity 
to  administer. 

Extract  of  hemlock  should  be  of  a fresh  olive-colour ; it 
should  not  be  mouldy,  and  should  be  employed  as  fresh  as 
possible  : but  as  a variety  of  causes  affect  its  activity  it  should 
always  be  prescribed  in  small  incipient  doses  and  with  the  pre- 
cautions which  we  have  elsewhere  enumerated  (page  85),  in 
regard  to  this  class  of  remedies  in  general. 
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Extractum  Elaterii. 

Elaierii  I^epones  maturos  scinde,  et 
succum  levissime  expressum  per  cri- 
brum  setaceum  tenuissimum  in  vas 
vitreum  cola  ; deinde  per  aliquot  boras 
sepone,  donee  crassior  pars  subsederit. 
Rejecta  paite  tenuiore  supernatante, 
partem  crassiorem  leni  calore  exsicca. 


Extract  of  Elaterium. 

Slice  ripe  wild  Cucumbers,  and  strain 
the  juice,  very  gently  expressed,  through 
a tine  hair  sieve  into  a glass  vessel; 
then  set  it  by  for  some  hours  until  the 
thicker  part  has  subsided.  Having  re- 
jected the  thinner  supernatant  part,  dry 
the  thicker  part  in  a gentle  heat. 


Some  remarks  upon  this  preparation  and  upon  the  doses  in 
■which  it  is  usually  administered,  will  be  found  above  (see 
page  102).  It  is  unfortunately  a medicine  of  very  uncertain 
activity,  though  prepared  with  every  possible  precaution  ; hence 
the  practitioner  must  carefully  feel  his  way  in  prescribing  it. 
As  a mere  purge,  in  very  obstinate  cases  of  constipation,  it  is 
not  an  eligible  remedy,  and  inferior  in  certainty  of  operation  to 
the  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  the  Croton  Tiglium  (see  Tiglii 
Oleum  in  the  Materia  Medica)  ; but,  as  a hydragogue  cathartic 
in  dropsy,  it  will  frequently  evacuate  the  water  where  other 
diuretics  and  drastic  purges  fail  to  produce  any  such  effect. 
It  may  be  prescribed  as  follows : — 


R Extract!  Elaterii  gr.  ij, 

Sacchari.Purificati  3j.  gr.  ij. 

Optime  terantur  simul,  dein  in  pulvcres  octo  aequales  dividentur, 
quarum  capiat  aeger  unum  omni  hoiao  quadraute,  donee  adsit 
catharsis. 


Extractum  Gentiancc.  Extract  of  Gentian. 


R Gentlanm  Radicis  concisae  libram, 
Aquaj  ferventis  congium ; 

Macera  per  horas  viginti  quatuor ; 
turn  decoque  ad  octarios  quatuor,  et 
liquorem  adhuc  calentem  cola : denique 
eum  consume,  donee  idoneam  crassitu- 
dinem  habeat. 


Take  of  Gentian  Root  sliced,  a pound, 
Boiling  'Water,  a gallon; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the 
liquor  while  hot ; lastly  evaporate  it  to 
a proper  consistency. 


This  is  a powerfully  bitter  extract,  and  may  be  substituted 
for  that  of  chamomile,  as  a vehicle  for  metallic  salts  in  the 
form  of  pill ; solution  is,  however,  a preferable  form  for  the 
greater  number  of  such  remedies.  It  is  afforded  in  the  ave- 
rage proportion  of  56  lbs.  from  I cwt.  of  the  root. 

The  following  is  a good  pill  in  cases  where  such  tonics  are 
proper : — 
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K Ferri  Sulpliatis  9j. 

MyrrhoE  Fulver. 

Extract.  Gentianao,  aa  5j. 

Divide  in  pilulas  xxx,  quarum  sumautur  ij,  vel  iij,  bis  quotidie. 


Extractum  Glycyrrliizcc . Extract  of  Liquorice. 


K Glycyrrliiz®  Radicis  concisaj  libram, 
Aquae  ferveutis  cougiura ; 

Macera  per  boras  viginti  quatuor  ; 
turn  decoque  ad  octarios  quatuor,  et 
liquorem  adhuc  caleiitera  cola  ; denique 
eum  cdnsume,  donee  idoneam  crassitu- 
dinem  babeat. 


Take  of  Liquorice  root,  sliced,  a pound, 
Boiling  Water,  a gallon  j 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; than 
boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the 
liquor  while  hot ; lastly,  evaporate  it 
until  it  has  a proper  consistence. 


This  extract  is  an  extremely  agreeable  substitute  for  that 
prepared  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  known  as  Spanish 
Liquorice,”  which,  both  in  its  original  and  purified  state,  has  a 
nauseous  burnt  flavour,  and  is  not  unfrequently  adulterated. 
It  is  a useful  adjunct  to  some  of  the  nauseous  purgatives,  con- 
cealing their  flavour  without  interfering  with  their  operation  ; 
in  this  way  it  is  very  successful!^'  added  to  the  compound 
decoction  of  aloes.  Its  virtues  are  merely  demulcent,  and 
when  used  alone,  it  is  generally  suffered  to  dis.solve  slowly  in 
the  mouth  to  alleviate  tracheal  and  catarrhal  irritation.  As  an 
inert  vehicle  for  more  active  remedies  the  extract  is  unobjec- 
tionable, but  it  is  apt  to  be  easily  softened  by  warmth,  and  soon 
to  lose  its  round  form  when  made  into  pills.  One  cwt.  of 
liquorice  root  affords  about  28  lbs.  of  extract. 


Extractum  Heematoxyli.  Extract  of  Logwood. 


K Hasmatoxyli  Ligni  contriti  libram. 
Aquae  ferveutis  congium  ; 

Macera  per  horas  viginti  quatuor; 
turn  deepque  ad  octarios  quatuor,  et 
liquorem  adhuc  calentem  cola  ; denique 
eum  consume,  donee  idoneam  crassitu- 
diuem  habeat. 


Take  of  Logwood  in  powder,  a pound. 
Boiling  Water,  a gallon ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; then 
boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the 
liquor  while  hot ; lastly,  evaporate  it 
until  it  has  a proper  consistence. 


For  preparing  this  extract  the  logwood  should  not  be  pow- 
dered, but  rasped,  and  it  should  be  so  far  evaporated  as  to 
become  brittle  and  pulverulent  when  cold.  1 cwt..  of  the  wood 
yields  about  20  lbs.  of  extract.  It  is  considered  a good  astrin- 
gent in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  and  has  the  property,  which 
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is  sometimes  useful,  of  colouring  the  stools  of  a deep  purple. 
It  should  be  given  in  solution,  and  may  be  prescribed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

It  Extract!  Ha;matoxyli  9j. 

Pulveris  pro  Mistura  Crefse  3j. 

Aquae  Cinnamomi  f3x.  , 

Misce  pro  haustu  bis  terve  in  die  sumendo. 

Or  thus,  in  the  form  of  mixture  : — 

It  Extract!  Hacmatoxyli  3jss. 

Misturae  Cretac  f^vjss. 

Tincturae  Cardamom!  fjjss. 

Fiat  mistura  cujus  sit  dosis  cocldearia  tria  magna  subinde. 


Extractum  Hiimull. 

R Humuli  Strobilorum  uncias  qualuor, 
Aquae  congium ; 

Decoque  ad  octarios  quatuor,  et  li- 
quorom  adhuc  caleutem  cola  ; denique 
eum  consume,  donee  idoueam  crassi^- 
dinem  habeat. 


Extract  of  Hops. 

Take  of  Hops,  four  ounces. 

Boiling  Water,  a gallon  j 

Boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain 
the  liquor  while  hot;  then  evaporate 
until  it  has  a proper  consistency. 


This  is  said  to  be  a bitter  and  anodyne  extract;  as  a tonic  it 
may  perhaps  be  useful,  but  as  a sedative  it  has  no  merit ; or, 
as  Dr.  Paris  says  ',  whether  it  possesses  or  not  any  anodyne 
})roperties,  seems  very  doubtful.”  The  dose  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  bitter  extracts. 

The  average  produce  of  1 cwt.  of  hops  is  40  lbs.  of  extract. 


Extractum  Hyoscyami. 

R Hyoscyami  Foliorum  recentium  li- 
bram ; 

Contunde  in  mortario  lapideo,  in- 
sperso  exiguo  Aquas;  dein  exprime 
succum,  eumque  non  defaecatum  con- 
sume, donee  idoneam  crassitudinem 
habeat. 


Extract  of  Henbane. 

Take  of  fresh  Henbane  Leaves,  a 
pound ; 

Pound  them  in  a stone  mortar, 
sprinkling  a little  Water  upon  them  ; 
then  express  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it 
until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


The  observations  made  above  in  respect  to  the  preparation 
of  extract  of  hemlock,  apply  also  to  that  of  henbane ; it  has 
a dingy-olive  colour,  a peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  saline  taste.  Respecting  its  uses  some  remarks  will 
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be  found  under  the  article  “ Hyoscyami  Folia”  in  the  Materia 
Medica;  it  is  generally  prescribed  in  pills,  and  is  a valuable 
and  active  narcotic.  1-  cwt.  of  the  fresh  herb  alfoids  between 
4 and  5 lbs.  of  extract. 

In  habitual  costiveness  it  may  be  conjoined  with  cathartics, 
which  it  deprives  partly  of  their  irritating  and  griping  quality 
without  otherwise  affecting  their  operation. 

R Extract.  Colocynth.  compos.  9ij. 

Extract.  Hyoscyami  9j. 

Misce  et  divide  in  pilulas  xij.  Sumatur  una  pro  re  uata. 

In  allaying  uric  irritation  it  may  be  united  with  diuretics,  or 
with  alkaline  remedies,  in  thbse  cases  where  opiates  are  pro- 
ductive of  inconvenience : it  may  then  be  given  in  doses  of 
about  eight  grains  at  bed-time,  either  alone,  or  as  follows : — 

R SodsB  Subcarbonatis  exsiccat®, 

Extract.  Hyoscyami,  aa  gr.  viij. 

01.  Juniperi  i||_  ij. 

Divide  in  pilulas  quatuor  j sumantur  bora  decubitus. 

In  chronic  rheumatism  small  doses  of  extract  of  henbane 
with  mercurial  pill  and  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha, 
may  be  given  every  four  or  six  hours ; or  the  following  may 
be  taken  at  bed-time,  when  the  pain  comes  on  in  the  nigh^ 
and  is  relieved  by  perspiration  ; 

R Pilul.  Hydrargyri, 

Pulveris  Ipecacuanhm  compos. 

Extract.  Hyoscyami,  aa  gr.  v. 

Fiat  massa  in  pilulas  iij  dividenda.  Sumantur  hora  somiii. 

In  coughs  and  pulmonary  irritation.  Dr.  Paris  prescribes 
the  following  as  a very  effectual  palliative  : — 

R Extract!  Conii, 

Extract!  Hyoscyami,  aa  gr.  v. 

Mucilaginis  Acacis  f3ij. 

Tore  simul  donee  quam  optime  misceantur,  et  deinde  adde 
Liquoris  Ammonim  Acetatis, 

Aquffi  Pur®,  aa  f ^ss. 

Syrupi  Rh®ados  f 3j. 

Fiat  haustus  quarta  quaque  hora  sumendus. 


Extractum  JulapcB. 

R Jalap®  Radicis  contrit®  libram. 
Spirit  US  rectificati  octarios  (^uatuor* 
Aquae  congium  j 


Extract  of  Jalap. 

Take  of  Jalap  Root  in  powder,  a pound. 
Rectified  Spirit,  four  pints. 
Water,  a gallon ; 
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IVIaccra  Jalapso  Radicera  in  Spiritu 
per  quatriduum,  et  tincturam  efFunde. 
Residuum  ex  Aqua  decoque  ad  octarios 
duos.  Dein  tincturam  et  decoctum 
separatim  cola,  et  hoc  consumatur,  ilia 
destillet,  donee  iitrumque  spissescat. 
Postremd  Extractum  cum  Resina 
mispe,  et  consume,  donee  idoneam 
crassitudinem  habeat. 

Servetur  hoe  Extractum  molle,  quod 
ad  pilulas  fingendas  aptum  sit,  et  du- 
rum, quod  in  pulverem  teri  possit. 


Macerate  the  Jalap  Root  in  the  Spirit 
for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tincture ; 
boil  down  the  residue  with  Water  to 
two  pints ; then  strain  the  tinctiwe  and 
the  decoction  separately,  and  let  the 
latter  be  evaporated  and  the  former 
distilled  until  each  thickens.  Lastly, 
mix  the  Extract  with  the  Resin,  and 
evaporate  to  a proper  consistence. 

This  extract  should  be  kept  soft,  lit 
to  form  pills,  and  Imrd  so  that  it  may 
be  reduced  to  powder. 


Where  it  is  an  object  in  practice  to  obtain  the  peculiar 
effects  of  jalap,  the  powdered  root  is  a preferable  form,  which 
is  nearly  as  active  as  the  above  extract  when  given  in  the  same 
doses,  that  is,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  Extract  of  jalap  is, 
however,  sometimes  a convenient  addition  to  purging  pills;  it 
is  less  irritating  and  not  so  apt  to  gripe  as  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  and,  when  mixed  with  about  half  its  weight  of  soap, 
may  generally  be  depended  on  as  a cathartic ; or  it  may  be 
administered  in  various  combinations  with  calomel,  gamboge, 
scammony,  aloes,  &c.  The  following  is  a good  purging  pill, 
■where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  colocynth  ; — 


R Extract!  Jalapae  gr.  x. 

Saponis  duri  gr.  v. 

Misce,  et  divide  in  pilulas  tres ; sumantur  hora  somni. 

An  aperient  draught  should  be  given  the  following  morning. 

The  pure  resinous  portion  of  jalap,  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root,  is  a very  good  purge ; it  is 
somewhat  tardy  in  its  operation,  but  generally  evacuates  the 
bowels  very  effectually,  in  a dose  of  between  five  and  ten 
grains.  It  has  a place  in  several  foreign  Fharmacopoeise. 

1 cwt.  of  jalap  affords  about  501bs.  of  watery  extract  and 
15  of  resin. 


Extractum  Lactuem.  Extract  of  Lettuce. 


R Lactuc®  foliorum  rccentium  libram ; 

Contunde  in  mortario  lapideo,  insper- 
so  exigno  Aquas : dein  exprime  succum, 
eumque  non  defaecatum  consume,  do- 
nee idoneam  crassitudinem  habeat. 

It  admits  of  a 
retaining 

narcotic,  and,  unless  very 


Take  of  fresh  Lettuce  Leaves,  a pound, 

Bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar,  sprin- 
kling a little  Water  upon  them  j then 
express  the  juice,  and  evaporate,  until 
it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


question  how  far  this  extract  was  worth 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia ; for  it  is  a most  uncertain 
carefully  and  perfectly  dried,  soon 
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becomes  mouldy  and  inert ; and  in  that  state,  in  consequence 
of  its  rare  employment,  it  is  generally  found  in  the  apothecary  s 
shop.  As  a substitute  for  opium,  it  cannot  be  put  into  com- 
petition with  the  extracts  of  henbane  and  hemlock,  nor  is  it 
so  active  as  the  preparation  described  above,  under  the  name 
oi  Lactucarium,  (see  page  134).  The  only  plea  for  retaining 
extract  of  lettuce,  is  to  prescribe  it  in  those  cases  of  nervous 
irritability  where  remedies  of  little  efficacy  are  sometimes  most 
efficacious.  From  five  to  twenty  grains  may  be  called  a dose. 
1 cwt.  of  lettuce  yields  between  3 and  41bs.  of  extract. 


Extractum  Opii. 

R Opii  concisi  uncias  seclecim, 

Aquffl  congium ; 

Opio  adjice  exiguum  Aquae,  et  ma- 
cera  per  boras  duodecim,  ut  mollescat ; 
turn,  instillata  paulatira  reliqua  Aqua, 
tere  donee  quana  optime  misceantur,  et 
sepone,  et  faeces  subsidaut ; dein  liquo- 
rem  cola,  et  consume,  donee  idoneam 
crassitudinem  habeat. 


Extract  of  Opium. 

Take  of  Opium  sliced,  sixteen  ounces, 
Water,  a gallon ; 

Add  a little  Water  to  the  Opium,  and 
macerate  for  twelve  hours  that  it  may 
become  soft;  then  adding  by  degrees 
the  rest  of  the  Water,  rub  them  toge- 
ther till  they  are  well  mixed,  and  set 
them  by  that  the  dregs  may  subside ; 
then  strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate 
until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


We  are  no  advocates  for  meddling  with  crude  opium, 
which,  if  originally  good,  cannot  be  improved ; and  although, 
in  the  above  process,  much  of  the  active  matter  of  the  drug 
is  dissolved  and  exists  in  the  extract,  much  also  remains  behind, 
for  the  “ dregs”  of  the  above  formula  yield  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  morphia.  The  preparation  also  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  uncertainty,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  equally  active  with, 
and  sometimes  less  active  than  opium.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  trace  in  it  any  increase  of  power,  and  it  may  generally 
be  given  in  the  usual  doses  in  which  opium  is  administered, 
and  on  the  same  occasions.  Between  70  and  801bs.  of  extract 
are  generally  obtained  from  1121bs.  of  opium. 


Extractum  Papaveris. 

R Papaveris  Capsularum  contusarum, 
demptis  seminibus,  libram. 

Aquae  ferventis  congium ; 

Macera  pet  horas  viginti  quatuor ; 
turn  decoque  ad  octarios  quatuor,  et 
liquorem  adhuc  calentem  cola ; denique 
cum  consume,  donee  idoneam  crassitu- 
diaem  habeat. 


Extract  of  Popp^. 

Take  of  Poppy  Capsules,  bruised  and 
without  seeds,  a pound. 
Boiling  Water,  a gallon ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; then 
boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the 
liquor,  while  it  is  hot.  Lastly,  evapo- 
rate it  until  it  has  a proper  consistence. 
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This  extract  has  the  leading  characters  of  opium,  but  in  a 
mild  degree ; and  it  may  often  be  given  with  advantage  in 
cases  where  opium  would  be  likely  to  disagree,  conjoined  with 
extract  of  hemlock  or  of  henbane.  The  average  dose  for 
adults  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  It  is  apt  to  have  a very 
troublesome  consistence,  being  too  hard  to  form  pills,  and  too 
tough  to  reduce  to  powder ; it  should  always  be  carefully  dried 
till  brittle  enough  to  reduce  to  the  latter  state.  If  prepared 
oyer  the  open  fire  it  is  often  nearly  inert,  its  morphious  prin- 
ciple having  been  modified  or  decomposed  by  heat;  it  is, 
therefore,  one  of  those  remedies  which  vary  much  in  activity, 
and  requires  to  be  carefully  prepared  either  in  a water-bath,  or 
by  the  heat  imparted  by  steam  of  low  pressure.  1 cwt.  of  the 
capsules,  without  seeds,  (which  often  amount  to  nearly  half 
their  weight,)  affords  the  average  produce  of  351bs.  of  extract. 


Extractum  Rhei. 

R Rhei  Radicis  contrltae  libram, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarium, 

Aquas  octarios  septem ; 

Macera  per  quatriduum  leni  calore ; 
dein  cola,  et  sepone,  ut  fseces  subsidaut. 
Liquorem  effunde,  eumque  defascatum 
consume,  donee  idoneam  crassitudinem 
habeat. 


Extract  of  RJmharh. 

Take  of  Rhubarb  Root,  in  powder, 
pound, 

Proof  Spirit,  a pint. 

Water,  seven  pints ; 

Macerate  for  four  days  wth  a gentle 
beat ; then  strain,  and  set  by  that  the 
dregs  may  subside.  Pour  off  the 
liquor,  and,  when  its  dregs  have  sub- 
sided, evaporate  until  it  acquires  a 
proper  consistence. 


Rhubarb  'contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  inert  matter,  ex- 
cluded in  the  preparation  of  this  extract,  which,  however,  is 
not  proportionately  active,  for  it  requires  to  be  given  nearly  in 
the  same  doses  as  the  powdered  root,  and,  as  far  as  pills  are 
concerned,  there  is  little  choice  between  the  two.  The  “ in- 
fusion of  rhubarb”  is  preferable  to  a weak  solution  of  this 
extract;  but  in  larger  doses  it  may  be  prescribed,  not  in- 
elegantly, dissolved  in  any  aromatic  water,  and  it  is  less 
unpleasant  to  the  palate  and  throat  than  the  powder  of  the 
crude  drug. 

R Extract!  Rhei  3j.  solve  in 
Aqua)  Carui  f3x.  et  adde 
Tinctura)  Cardamom!  composita)  f3ij. 

Fiat  haustus  ineridie  sumeudus. 
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Extractum  Sarsapanllw. 

R Sarsaparilla!  Rodicis  concisae  II- 
bram, 

Aquas  ferventls  congium ; 

Macera  per  boras  viginti  qiiatuor ; 
turn  (lecoque  ad  oetarios  quatuor,  et 
liquorem  adhuc  calentem  cola ; de- 
nique  eum  consume,  donee  idoneam 
crassitudincm  habeat. 


Extract  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  Sarsaparilla  Root  sliced,  a 
pound. 

Boiling  Water,  a gallon ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; then 
boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the 
liquor  while  hot ; lastly  evaporate  it  to 
a proper  consistence. 


There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  activity 
of  this  extract  among  those  who  admit  the  efficacy  of  other 
forms  of  sarsaparilla : it  is  certainly  a doubtful  preparation  of 
that  remedy,  as  it  is  usually  met  with,  for  it  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  and  suffers  more  or  less  during  the  protracted 
evaporation  that  is  required.  It  is  chiefly  prescribed,  dis- 
solved in  the  decoction  of  the  root,  in  doses  of  from  20  to 
30  or  40  grains  ; but  an  originally  strong  decoction  is  a pre- 
ferable substitute. 

It  should  always  be  made  of  the  best  sarsaparilla,  and  not 
of  the  chumps,  and  inferior  and  spoiled  bundles  of  the  roots 
which  have  been  garbled  for  sale  ; and  should  be  evaporated 
to  a proper  consistency  in  a steam  or  water-bath : it  then 
proves  an  effective  addition  to  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 
A “ compound  extract  of  sarsaparilla”  is  often  prescribed  as 
a substitute  for  the  compound  decoction  ; it  has  been  given  in 
the  dose  of  an  ounce  daily ; dissolved  in  water.  (See  Decoc- 
tum  Sarsapar.  and  Decoc.  Sarsapar.  compos,  above.) 

The  proportion  of  extract  afforded  by  a given  weight  of 
sarsaparilla  is  extremely  various,  and  samples  of  the  root 
apparently  resembling  each  other  in  quality  yield  it  in  very 
different  quantities.  From  20  to  301bs.  have  been  obtained 
from  1 cwt. 


Extractum  Stramonii. 

R Stramonii  Seminum  libram, 

Aquae  ferveutis  congium ; 

Macera  per  horas  quatuor  in  vase 
leviter  clauso  prope  ignem : dein 
Semina  exime,  et  contunde  in  mortario 
lapidco : contusa  liquori  redde.  Turn 
decoque  ad  oetarios  quatuor,  et  li- 
quorem adhuc  calentem  cola.  De- 
nique  eum  consume,  donee  idoneam 
crassitudincm  habeat. 


Extract  of  Thorn  Apple. 

Take  of  Thorn  Apple  Seeds,  a pound, 
Boiling  Water,  a gallon  ; 

Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a co- 
vered vessel  near  the  fire : then  take 
out  the  Seeds  and  bruise  them  in  a 
stone  mortar : having  bruised  them, 
return  them  into  the  liquor.  Then 
boil  down  to  four  pints  and  strain  the 
liquor  while  hot.  Lastly  evaporate 
it  until  it  has  a proper  consistence. 
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The  inspissated  juice  of  the  recent  herb  is  a powerfully 
acting  poison  ; and  although  the  extract  of  the  seeds  has 
been  preferred  by  some  practitioners  (see  page  214),  -^ve  are 
far  from  possessing  any  satisfactory  evidence  in  its  favour. 
Either  extract  is  extremely  uncertain  in  its  effects  ; it  some- 
times appears  to  allay  pain,  much  in  the  same  way  as  aconite 
and  belladonna;  at  others,  it  induces  watchfulness  and  excites 
irritability.  We  shall  not  greatly  err  in  passing  judgment 
upon  it  as  a dangerous  and  useless  article.  Extract  of  stra- 
monium is  said  to  have  quelled  maniacal  paroxysms,  but  in 
such  cases  no  permanent  benefit  was  ever  derived  from  it. 
According  to  Dr.  Paris,  ^ its  value  in  such  diseases  was  sug- 
gested by  a very  curious  process  of  reasoning,  namely,  that  as  it 
deranged  the  intellect  of  the  sane,  it  might  possibly  correct 
that  of  the  insane 


Extr actum  Taraxaci. 

R Taraxaci  Eadicis  recentis  contuss 
libram, 

AquED  ferventis  congium ; 

Macera  per  boras  viginti  quatuor; 
tum  decoque  ad  octarios  quatuor,  et 
liquorem  adbuc  calenietn  cola ; de- 
nique  eum  consume, ; donee  idoueam 
crassitudinem  babeat. 


Extract  of  Dandelion. 

Take  of  Dandelion  Root  fresh  and 
bruised,  a pound, 

Boding  Water,  a gallon ; 1 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain 
the  liquor  while  hot ; lastly,  evaporate 
it  to  a proper  consistency.] 


When  this  extract  is  carefully  prepared,  it  has  an  agreeable 
sweet  taste  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  In  the  Materia 
Medica,  under  the  head  Taraxaci  Radix,”  some  of  the  dis- 
orders are  mentioned  in  which  good  authority  has  recom- 
mended it,  especially  in  hepatic  affections,  and  in  certain 
stages  of  dyspepsia.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  half  a 
drachm,  four  or  six  times  a day,  dissolved  in  cinnamon  or 
mint  water,  a form  preferable  to  that  of  pill.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  producing  no  mischief  if  it  does  no  good,  and 
may  therefore  be  prescribed  as  an  alterative  in  cutaneous 
affections,  and  in  those  derangements  of  general  health  which 
are  accompanied  by  obscure  hepatic  symptoms,  and  in  which 
the  usual  systems  of  treatment  are  ineffectual.  Taraxacum 
is  thought  well  of  by  several  foreign  writers  of  eminence,  and 
is  by  them  generally  recommended  in  the  form  of  liquid  ex- 
tract, or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  mellago  taraxaci : the 


* Pharmocologia,  vol,  ii,  p.  195, 
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expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  root  is  also  occasionally  pre- 
scribed, in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces  every  morning,  mixed 
■with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  It  appears  to  operate  as  a 
mildtonic,  gently  exciting  the  secretion  of  the  skin  and  kid- 
neys. 1 cwt.  of  the  fresh  root  affords  from  20  to  26  lbs.  of 
extract. 


MIXTURES. 

Under  this  indefinite  term  the  Pharmacopoeia  includes  a 
variety  of  formulae,  several  of  which  might  have  been  prefer- 
ably entrusted  to  extemporaneous  prescription,  and  some 
altogether  rejected : they  are  not  of  a nature  to  admit  of 
being  kept  ready  prepared,  but  should,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  camphor  mixture,  be  made  at  the  time  they  are 
prescribed,  for  some  of  them  are  liable  to  spontaneous  decom- 
position, and  others  deposit  part  of  the  contents  originally 
diffused  through  the  fluid,  in  an  agglutinated  and  difficultly 
miscible  state. 


Mistura  Ammoniaci. 

R Ammoniaci  drachmas  duas, 

AqusB  octarium  dimidiura ; 

Tere  Ammoniacum  cum  Aqua  pau- 
latim  instillata,  donee  quam  optime 
misceantur. 


Mixture  of  Ammoniacum. 

Take  of  Ammoniacum,  two  drachms. 
Water,  half  a pint; 

Rub  the  Ammoniacum  with  the 
Water,  gradually  added  to  it,  till  they 
are  perfectly  mixed. 


This  is  an  advantageous  form  for  the  exhibition  of  ammo- 
niacum, the  principal  virtues  of  which  have  been  enumerated 
under  that  article  in  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Clean 
tears  of  the  gum-resin  should  be  selected  for  its  preparation, 
and  the  mixture  should  appear  uniformly  milky.  To  these 
suspensions  of  the  resinous  matter  of  the  gum-resins  in  water 
the  term  lac  or  milk  was  formerly  applied,  and  under  that 
term  they  are  still  frequently  designated  in  pharmacy. 

The  mixture  of  ammoniacum  is  used  as  a slightly  stimulat- 
ing expectorant,  and  is  often  of  much  service  in  dry  hoarse 
coughs,  unattended  by  decided  inflammatory  action  or  a 
quick  pulse,  and  'in  the  cases  which  have  been  alluded  to 
above  (page  23).  From  six  drachms  to  an  ounce  is  the  usual 
dose,  and  its  most  elegant  accompaniment  is  almond  emulsion ; 
it  is  thus  a favourite  vehicle  for  small  doses  of  squills,  or  of 
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ipecacuanha,  as  in  the  following  prescriptions,  applicable  to 
the  cases  mentioned : — 

R Mistura?  Ammoniaci, 

Mistura?  Amygdalarum,  aa  f 3vj. 

TinctuifB  Scillae  Ti^x. 

Misce  pro  haustu  ter  die  sumendo. 

R Misturaj  Ammoniaci  fgj. 

Mistura;  Camphorae  fgss. 

Pulveris  Ipecacuanhas  gr.  jss. 

Tincturse  Camphoras  compos,  f 3j. 

Fiat  haustus  bis  die  sumendus. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  may  often  be  properly  sub- 
stituted for  the  camphor  mixture  in  this  formula. 


Mistura  Amygdalarum. 

R Confectionis  Amygdalarum  uncias 
duas, 

Aquae  destillatae  octarium ; 

Confectioni  Amygdalarum  Aquam 
paulatim  inter  terendum  adjice,  donee 
misceauturj  dein  cola. 


Mixture  of  Almonds. 

Take  of  Confection  of  Almonds,  two 
ounces, 

Distilled  Water,  a pint ; 

Gradually  add  the  Water  to  the 
Confection  of  Almonds,  by  rubbing 
them  together  until  they  are  mixed ; 
then  strain. 


Almond  milk,  or  emulsion  of  almonds,  is  well  known  as  an 
agreeable  diluting  drink  in  inflammatory  febrile  affections, 
and  it  is  often  directed,  though  upon  erroneous  principles, 
in  preference  to  other  demulcents,  in  affections  of  the  urinary 
organs.  It  is  a commonly  employed  vehicle  for  refrigerants 
in  fevers,  and  for  expectorants  in  affections  of  the  lungs, 
though  liable  to  the  serious  objection  of  spontaneous  decom- 
position, for  it  soon  separates  into  a kind  of  curd  and  whey, 
and  afterwards  becomes  sour,  especially  in  the  warm  rooms  of 
invalids.  Where  these  inconveniences  can  be  guarded  against, 
its  use  is  unobjectionable,  and  it  very  conveniently  enables  us 
to  alter  the  form  and  character  of  a medicine,  by  substituting 
it  for  water,  or  other  comparatively  inert  vehicles  ; a consi- 
deration not  unfrequently  of  some  importance,  especially 
where  a plan  of  treatment  requires  to  be  pursued  for  a long 
time.  It  is  an  excellent  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  in  cases  of  urinary  gravel,  and 
they  in  some  measure  prevent,  or  at  least  postpone  its  ten- 
dency to  decomposition.  Nitre,  and  small  doses  of  the 
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neiitro-saline  aperients^,  tincture  of  squills,  and  powder  or 
wine  of  ipecacuanha,  are  also  properly  prescribed  in  this 
mixture.  When  ordered  for  infants,  its  tendency  to  acescency 
should  especially  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  has  in  that  way  given 
rise  to  troublesome  diarrhoea.  The  following  formulae  are 
added  for  the  sake  of  illustration  ; — 

In  uric  diathesis — 

R Soda  Carbonatis  9j.* 

Misturae  Amygdalarum  f ^jss. 

Tinctur.  Cardam.  compos,  f 3ss. 

Fiat  haustus  bis  vel  ter  die  sumendus. 

A sudorific  mixture  in  inflammatory  fever — 

R Potassee  Nitratis  3ss, 

Liquoris  Ammoniae  Acetatis  f 5jss. 

Vini  Antimonii  Tartarizati  f 3iij. 

Misturae  Amygdalarum  f ^vj . 

Fiat  mistura,  cujus  sit  dosis  cochlearia  tria  magna  quarta 

quaque  hora. 

As  a vehicle  for  expectorants  in  catarrh,  mixture  of  almonds 
may  be  thus  prescribed — 

R Potassae  Subcarbonatis  9j. 

Succi  Limonum  recentis  f5ss. 

Mellis  despumati  f3j. 

Misturae  Amygdalarum  f3x. 

Vini  Ipecacuanhae  ttxxxv.® 

Misce  pro  haustu,  mane,  meridie,  et  vesperi  sumendo. 

Sometimes  bitter  almonds  are  employed  for  emulsions,  Avilh 
a view  to  their  sedative  quality ; but  if  we  desire  thus  to 
administer  the  prussic  acid,  it  is  preferable  to  have  recourse 
directly  to  it,  or  to  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (see  page  28), 
than  to  trust  to  a more  uncertain  form. 


Mistura  Assafcstidce. 

R Assafcetidae  drachmas  duas. 

Aquae  octarium  dimidium ; 

Tere  Assafoetidam  cum  Aqua  pau- 
latim  instillata,  donee  quim  optime 
misceantur. 


Mixture  of  Assofoetida. 

Take  of  Assafoetida,  two  drachms, 
Water,  half  a pint ; 

Rub  the  Assafoetida  with  the  water 
gradually  added,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed. 


* As  in  the  formula  at  page  275. 

Carbonate  of  Potassa  (as  at  page  265),  subcarbonafe  of  magnesia,  solution  of 
potassa  or  of  its  subcarbonate,  and  occasionally  subcarbouate  of  ammonia,  may 
be  sul)stituted  in  proper  doses. 

® Or  Tinctura  SciUce  tr^xv. 

2 £ 
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Assafcetida  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  though  the 
above  is  sometimes  more  active,  especially  in  hysteria,  both 
as  an  antispasmodic  and  tonic  ; but  in  such  cases  the  mixture 
should  be  prepared  with  peppermint  or  pennyroyal  water,  and 
may  then  be  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  an  ounce  or  an  ounce 
and  a half,  with  volatile  alkali  and  other  proper  adjuncts. 
Some  formulae  for  the  administration  of  assafcetida  will  be 
found  at  page  43,  which  render  any  further  remarks  super- 
fluous in  this  place.  In  children  the  convulsions  symp- 
tomatic of  the  irritation  of  teething  are  said  to  be  relieved  by 
a glyster  of  assafcetida.  Where  intestinal  spasm  is  concerned, 
the  practice  may  be  admitted. 


Mistura  Camphorce.  Mixture  of  Camphor. 


R CamphoraB  drachmam  dimidiam, 
Spiritus  rectificati  minima  decern, 
Aquae  octarium ; 

Camphoram  primum  cum  Spiritu 
tere,  deindc  cum  Aqua  paulatim  instil- 
lata,  et  cola. 


Take  of  Camphor,  half  a drachm, 

Rectified  Spirit,  ten  minims, 
Water,  a pint; 

First  ruh  the  Camphor  with  the 
Spirit,  then  with  the  Water,  adding  it 
gradually,  and  filter. 


By  this  process  a very  small  portion  of  camphor  is  retained 
in  solution,  yet  the  mixture,  when  filtered  through  paper,  is 
not  an  inelegant  preparation  as  a vehicle  for  antispasmodics, 
where  the  virtue  of  camphor  is  not  immediately  required. 
The  best  forms  for  the  administration  of  that  drug  are  stated 
under  its  name,  in  the  list  of  the'  Materia  Medica.  A cam- 
phor mixture  or  julep,  preferable  to  the  above,  may  be  made 
with  less  trouble  by  mixing  half  a fluidounce  of  camphorated 
spirit  with  an  equal  quantity  of  rectified  spirit,  and  adding  the 
mixture  at  once  to  half  a gallon  of  w'ater,  with  which  it  must 
be  thoroughly  shaken. 


Mistura  Cornu  Usti. 

R Cornuum  ustorum  uncias  duas, 

Acaci®  Gummi  contriti  unciam, 
Aqu®  octarius  trus ; 

Decoque  ad  octarios  duos,  aesidud 
jnovens ; turn  cola. 


Mixture  of  Calcined 
Hartshorn. 

Take  of  calcined  Hartshorn,  two 
ounces. 

Gum  Arabic,  an  ounce. 
Water,  three  pints ; 

Boil  down  to  two  pints,  constantly 
stirring',  and  strain. 
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The  absurdity  of  retaining  this  mixture”  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia merits  reproof. 


Mistura  Cretm. 

R Creta;  praDparatne  unciam  dimidiam, 
Sacchari  purificati  drachmas  tres, 
Acacim  Gummi  contriti  unciam  di- 
midiam, 

Aquae  octarium ; 

Misce, 


Mixture  of  Chalk. 

Take  of  prepared  Chalk,  half  an  ounce. 
Refined  Sugar,  three  drachms, 
Gum  Arabic  in  powder,  half 
an  ounce. 

Water,  a pintj 

Mix. 


There  is  nothing  decidedly  objectionable  in  this  mixture, 
but  it  might,  without  any  inconvenience,  have  been  left  to 
extemporaneous  prescription.  The  sugar  is  often  required  to 
be  omitted  ; and  in  place  of  common  water,  some  one  of  the 
aromatic  distilled  waters  is  usually  preferable.  It  is  almost 
exclusively  used  in  common  diarrhoea,  combined  with  astrin- 
gents, as  in  the  formulae  at  pages  68  and  80. 


Mistura  Ferri  Composita. 

R Myrrhae  contritsD  drachmam, 

Potass®  Subcarbonatis  grana  viginti 
quinque, 

Aqu®  Ros®  fluiduncias  septem  cum 
semisse, 

Ferri  Sulphatis  contrit®  scrupulum, 

Spiritfis  Myristicffl  fluidunciam  dimi- 
diam, 

Sacchari  purificati  drachmam; 

Myrrham  cum  Spiritu  Myristic®  et 
Potass®  Subcarbonate  simul  tere,  bis- 
que, inter  terendum,  primum  Aquam 
Ros®  cum  Saccharo,  deinde  Ferri  Sul- 
phatera  adjice.  Misturam  statim  in 
vas  vitreum  idoneum  immitte,  idque 
obtura. 


Compound  Mixture  of 
Iron. 

Take  of  Myrrh,  in  powder,  a drachm. 

Subcarbonate  of  Potassa, 
twenty-five  grains, 

Rose  Water,  seven  ounces 
and  a half. 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  in  powder, 
a scruple. 

Spirit  of  Nutmeg,  half  a fluid- 
ounce, 

Purified  Sugar,  a drachm ; 

Rub  the  Myrrh  well  with  the  Spirit 
of  Nutmeg  and  Subcarbonate  of  Po- 
tassa, and  to  these,  whilst  rubbing,  add 
first  the  Rose  Water  with  the  Sugar, 
and  then  the  Sulphate  of  Iron.  Put 
the  mixture  immediately  into  a proper 
glass  bottle,  and  stop  it. 


This  mixture  has  been  adverted  to  in  speaking  generally  of 
the  uses  of  iron,  under  the  article  “ Ferrum,”  in  the  Materia 
Medica.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  celebrated  antihectic 
mixture  of  Dr.  Griffith.  When  carefully  prepared,  according 
to  the  above  formula,  it  is  of  a deep  green  colour,  which,  it 
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retains  if  excluded  from  the  contact  of  air,  and  the  deposite 
which  separates  is  at  any  time  again  easily  diffused  through  it 
by  agitation.  It  is  said  to  be  preferably  prepared  by  selecting 
a lump  of  fine  myrrh  of  the  proper  weight,  and  triturating  it 
in  the  first  instance  into  a perfectly  even  emulsion  with  the 
rose  water;  then  adding  the  spirit  of  nutmeg,  subcarbonate 
of  potassa,  and  sugar ; and,  lastly,  dissolving  in  it  the  sulphate 
of  iron. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  valuable  tonic,  frequently  admis- 
sible where  other  preparations  of  iron  cannot  be  employed  : 
if  it  feel  cold  upon  the  stomach,  an  additional  drachm  of  spirit 
of  nutmeg  may  be  added  to  each  dose,  which  also  prevents 
griping ; sometimes  it  constipates,  but  that  effect  usually  goes 
off  after  the  first  few  doses.  From  one  to  two  ounces  may  be 
given,  as  occasion  requires,  from  once  to  four  times  a day ; an 
ounce  and  a half  twice  a day,  namely  at  noon  and  an  hour 
before  dinner,  is  generally  the  right  thing  to  begin  with ; and, 
if  it  agrees,  it  improves  the  appetite,  increases  the  tone  of  the 
muscular  fibre,  and  ameliorates  the  general  complexion  of  the 
patient  more  safely  and  decidedly  than  the  other  chalybeates 
(see  page  306). 


‘ Mistiira  Guaiaci. 

R Guaiaci  Gummi-resinae  drachmam 
cum  semisse, 

Sacchari  purificati  drachmas  duas, 
Mucilaginis  Acaciaa  Gummi  fluid- 
drachmas  duas, 

Aquae  Cinuamomi  fluiduncias  ocio  ; 

Tere  Guaiacum  cum  Saccharo,  deinde 
cum  Mucilagine,  hisque,  inter  teren- 
dum,  Aquam  Cinnamomi  paulatim 
adjice. 


Mixture  of  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  Guaiacum  Gum-resin,  a drachm 
and  a half. 

Purified  Sugar,  two  drachms. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic,  two 
fluidrachms, 

Cinnamon  Water,  eight  fluid- 
ounces  ; 

Rub  the  Guaiacum  with  the  Sugar, 
then  with  the  Mucilage,  and  to  these, 
whilst  rubbing,  gradually  add  the  Cin- 
namon Water. 


From  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  half  of  this  mixture 
may  be  given  twice  or  thrice  daily,  in  cases  where  simple 
guaiacum  is  required  : it  is,  however,  seldom  conveniently  given 
alone,  requiring  some  of  the  adjuncts  pointed  out  above,  at 
page  114;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  mistura  guaiaci  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a useful  formula. 
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Mistura 

K Moschi, 

Acacis  Gummi  contriti, 

Sacchari  purificati,  singulonim 
drachmam, 

Aqnse  Rosso  fluiduncias  sex ; 

Tere  Moschum  cum  Saccharo,  de- 
lude cum  Gummi,  instillata  paulatim 
Aqua  Rosae. 


Mixture  of  Mush. 

Take  of  Musk, 

Gum  Arabic  in  powder. 
Refined  Sugar,  of  each  a 
drachm, 

Rose  Water,  six  fluidounces  j 

Rub  the  Musk  with  the  Sugar,  then 
with  the  Gum,  adding  the  Rose  Water 
by  degrees. 


The  efficacy  of  musk,  under  any  form,  is  doubtful,  and  it  is 
at  all  events  best  left  to  extemporaneous  prescription.  Am- 
monia, aether,  and  camphor,  are  its  usual  adjuncts,  and  they 
may  be  combined  with  the  above  mixture,  or  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  formulae  given  at  page  149. 


SPIRITS. 

Under  the  articles  “ Spiritus  Rectificatus  ” and  “ Spiritus 
Tenuior,”  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  general  medicinal  cha- 
racters of  the  different  wines  and  spirituous  liquors  in  com- 
mon use  are  described ; and  it  is  there  stated  that  the  rectified 
spirit  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  water, 
in  the  proportion,  by  measure,  of  96-50  of  alcohol  to  3-50 
of  water.  The  alcohol,  however,  there  referred  to,  is  assumed 
as  having  a specific  gravity  of  -825  at  the  temperature  of 
60°;  a specific  gravity  at  which  it  still  retains  a consider- 
able proportion  of  water,  of  which  it  may  to  a great  extent  be 
further  deprived  by  distilling  it  with  substances  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  strong  attraction  for  water,  either  abstract 
it,  or  prevent  it  rising  in  vapour,  at  temperatures  sufficient  for 
the  distillation  of  alcohol. 

One  of  these  methods  is  resorted  to  in  the  following  formula 
from  the  Pharmacopoeia : 


Alcohol. 

R Spiritils  rectificati  congium, 

Potassai  Subcarbonatis  libras  ties  ; 

SpirituI  injice  Potassse  Subcarbona- 
lis  libram,  ad  gradum  trecentesimum 
prius  calefactam,  et  per  boras  viginti 
quatuor  macera,  saDpids  movcns ; turn 
etfuso  Spiritui  adjico  Potassao  Sub- 


AlcoJiol. 

Take  of  rectified  Spirit,  a gallon. 

Subcarbonate  of  Potassa,  three 
jiouiids ; 

Add  a pound  of  the  Subcarbonate  of 
Potassa,  previously  heated  to  300°,  to 
the  Spirit,  and  macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  frequently  stirring;  theu 
having  poured  ofi'  the  Spirit,  add  to  it 
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carbonatis  quod  reliquum  est,  ad  eun 
dem  gradum  calefactum ; deniqiie  bal- 
neo  aquoso  destillet  Alcohol,  quod  ser- 
vandum  est  in  vase  obturate. 

Alcobolis  pondus  specificum  est  ad 
pondus  specificum  Aqueo  destillatae,  ut 
•815  ad  1-000. 


the  rest  of  the  Subcarbonate  of  Potassa 
heated  to  the  same  degree  ; lastly,  with 
the  aid  of  a water-bath,  let  the  Alcohol 
distil  over,  which  keep  in  a well  stopped 
vessel. 

The  specific  gravity  of  Alcohol  is  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  distilled  Water, 
as  -815  to  POOO. 


The  effect  of  adding  the  first  portion  of  the  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  to  the  rectified  spirit  is  the  gradual  abstraction  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  water  previously  combined  with  it,  so  that 
the  liquor  separates  into  two  portions,  the  lowermost  of  which 
is  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkaline  salt ; the  spirit  which 
floats  upon  it  is  then  decanted,  the  remainder  of  the  subcar- 
bonate is  added,  and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  the  process 
being  most  conveniently  conducted,  if  on  a small  scale,  in  a 
tubulated  glass  retort,  or  in  an  alembic  of  any  required  dimen- 
sions. 

Subcarbonate  of  potassa,  though  exceeding  soluble  in,  and 
strongly  attracting  water,  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
is  therefore  well  adapted  for  the  first  part  of  the  above  process  ; 
but  a purer  alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  employing  in  the 
second  or  distillatory  part  of  the  process,  a portion  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  which  more  perfectly  abstracts  and  retains  the 
remaining  water.  There  is,  however,  no  pharmaceutical  pro- 
cess or  preparation  for  which  the  strongest  alcohol  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  the  formula  might  have  been  altogetlier 
omitted  without  inconvenience. 

The  strongest  alcohol  which  has  yet  been  procured  has  a spe- 
cific gravity  of  *796  at  the  temperature  of  60°,  and  is  by  some 
considered  as  entirely  free  from  water,  and  therefore  is  pure 
alcohol.  The  alcohol  above  directed,  of  the  specific  gravity 
•815,  consists  of  about  93  per  cent,  hy  weight,  of  such  pure 
alcohol,  and  7 of  water ; and  the  rectified  spirit  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, (specific  gravity  -835)  contains  about  85  per  cent. 
hy  weight,  of  the  pure  alcohol,  and  15  of  water. 

Alcohol,  purified  by  these  processes,  is  a colourless  and 
transparent  liquid,  of  a fragrant  odour,  and  an  extremely 
strong  penetrating  flavour.  It  has  never  been  frozen.  It  is 
extremely  volatile,  and  when  of  the  specific  gravity  -825  it  boils, 
under  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  at  the  temperature  of  176°  ; 
but  its  boiling  point  of  course  varies  considerably  with  its  de- 
gree of  purity.  It  readily  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
heat  being  evolved,  and  a considerable  increase  of  density  en- 
suing, the  precise  extent  of  which  may  be  learned  from  Mr. 
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Gilpin’s  tables’ ; one  of  which,  that  calculated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  60°,  is  reprinted  in  my  Manual  of  Chemistry,  for  the 
convenience  of  reference. 

Alcohol  burns  with  a pale  blue  flame,  and  the  products  of 
its  combustion  in  oxygen  are  carbonic  acid  and  water  ; it  is 
decomposed  when  passed  through  a red  hot  tube,  and  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  products  of  its  combustion,  and  of 
its  decomposition,  chemists  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
precise  weight  of  its  ultimate  elements.  The  experiments  of 
Saussure  upon  this  subject  appear  to  have  been  made  with 
great  care,  and  may  therefore  be  adopted  as  near  approxima- 
tions to  correctness ; from  them  it  appears,  that  assuming  100 
parts  of  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  *830  at  60°,  to  consist 
13-8  water  and  86  2 real  or  anhydrous  alcohol,  the  latter  aSbrds 
on  decomposition  — 

Carbon 51 ‘98  = 2 proportionals...,  (6X2)  = 12 

Oxygen 34’32  = 1 ditto = 8 

Hydiogen  ....  1370  = 3 ditto (1X3)  = 3 

100  23 

The  annexed  theoretical  proportionals  very  nearly  agree 
with  the  experimental  result,  and  the  elements  bear  such  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  as  to  enable  us  to  represent  absolute  alco- 
hol as  a compound  of — 


1 proportional  of  Carburetted  Hydrogen “ 14 

1 Water = 9 


23 

Or,  adopting  M.  Gay  Lussac’s  view  of  its  composition  as 
consisting  of  one  volume  of  carburetted  hydrogen  and  one  of 
aqueous  vapour,  the  two  volumes  being  condensed  into  one  by 
combination,  an  estimate  closely  agreeing  with  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol ; for  the  specific  gravity  of 
olefiant  gas  compared  with  atmospheric  air  is  ‘978,  and  that 
of  aqueous  vapour  625,  which  added  together  = 1-603  ; and 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  1-613. 

The  medical  and  pharmaceutical  uses  of  alcohol  have  already 
been  adverted  to  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  It  is  employed 
in  various  combinations  and  states  of  dilution  as  a powerful 
and  diffusible  stimulus,  of  which  the  physician  avails  himself  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  requisite  quickly  to  rouse  the  powers  of 
the  system,  or  to  maintain  increased  vascular  action  and  ner- 
vous energy.  The  modus  operandi  of  alcohol  appears  to  be 


* Philos.  Trans.  1794. 
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distinctly  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brodie,  to  consist  in 
disturbance  of  the  action  ofthe  brain,  induced  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  not  by  any  direct 
absorption,  as  some  have  supposed.  In  experiments  in  which 
he  killed  animals  by  the  injection  of  spirits  into  the  stomach^, 
he  always  found  that  organ  inflamed,  but  no  preternatural 
appearances  in  the  brain  ; and  sometimes  death  was  so  instan- 
taneously produced  as  to  exclude  all  suspicion  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  ordinary  absorption.  That  the  general  effects  of  alcohol 
upon  the  system  arise  from  its  action  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  is,  in  some  instances,  further  shown  by  a person  who 
is  intoxicated  becoming  suddenly  sober  after  vomiting. 

Alcohol  more  or  less  diluted  is  very  frequently  employed  as 
an  external  stimulus,  and  is  occasionally  added  to  lotions  with 
a view  to  the  cold  which  it  creates  by  evaporation. 

As  a pharmaceutical  agent,  alcohol  is  a powerful  solvent  of 
the  resins,  of  essential  oils,  and  several  other  of  the  proximate 
vegetable  principles,  as  seen  in  the  tinctures,  spirits,  and  other 
alcoholic  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Of  the  following  list  of  spirituous  compounds,  those  which 
derive  their  principal  activity  from  ammonia  would  have  been 
more  conveniently  placed  under  the  preparations  of  that  alkali; 
the  others  are  spirituous  solutions  of  essential  oils,  with  the 
exception  ofthe  “ ammoniated  spirit  of  meadow  saffron,”  and 
the  “ compound  spirit  of  lavender,”  both  of  which  would  have 
been  more  consistently  placed  among  the  tinctures. 


Sjnritus  Ammonios. 


Spirit  of  Ammonia. 


R Spiritus  tenuioris  octaxios  tres, 
AmraoniBe  Muriatis  uncias  qua- 
tuor, 

Fotassae  Subcarbonatis  uncias  sex  ; 

Misce,  et  lento  igne  in  receptaculum 
frigefactum  destillet  octarius  cum  se- 
misse. 


Take  of  Proof  Spirits  three  pints. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  four 
ounces. 

Subcarbonate  of  Potassa,  six 
ounces ; 

Mix,  and,  with  a slow  fire,  let  a pint 
and  a half  be  distilled  over  into  a cooled 
receiver. 


In  this  humid  decomposition  of  muriate  of  ammonia  by  sub- 
carbonate of  potassa  the  results  do  not  coincide  with  those 
above  stated,  as  occurring  during  the  decomposition  of  the 
muriate  by  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  dry  w'ay  (see  page  253). 
In  the  present  instance,  a carbonate,  and  not  a sesquicarbonate 


' Phil.  Trans.  1811,  p.  182. 
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of  ammonia  appears  to  be  formed,  which  passes  over  with  and 
is  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  while  the  residuary  water  holds 
chloride  of  potassium  in  solution.  The  following  diagram 
exhibits  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  salts,  and  the  annexed 
equivalent  numbers  show  their  required  weights,  and  those  of 
the  products : — 


39  Carbonate  of  Ammonia 


54 

Muriate  of 
Ammonia 


17  Ammonia 


+ 22  Carbonic  Acid 


37 

Muriatic 

Acid 


9 Water. 


I 

1 


1 Hydrogen  + 8 Oxygen' 


48 
rPotassa 


36  40 

Chlorine  + Potassium 


70  Sub- 
carbonate 
of  Potassa. 


76  Chloride  of  Potassium. 


It  appears  therefore  that  the  formula  prescribes  the  subcar- 
bonate in  some  excess,  which  is  correct,  as  allowing  for  the 
water  contained  in  that  salt  in  the  state  in  which  it  usually 
occurs. 

Spirit  of  ammonia  is  a transparent  colourless  fluid,  of  a 
pungent  smell  and  acrid  taste,  principally  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  other  ammoniated  formulae,  and  occasionally  as 
a stimulating  liniment,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  the  Linimen- 
tum  Saponis  Compositum.  The  following  is  its  usual  substi- 
tute in  all  prescriptions  for  internal  use  : — 


Spiritus  Ammoniac  Aro~ 
maticus. 

R Cinnamomi  Corticis  contusi, 

Caryophyllorum  contusorum,  sin- 
gulorum  drachmas  duas, 
Limouum  Corticis  uncias  quatuor, 
Potassaj  Subcarbouatis  libram  di- 
midiam, 

Ammonia)  Muriatis  uncias  quin- 
que, 

SpiritOs  rectificati  octarios  quatuor, 
Aqua  congiuin  ; 

Misce,  et  dcstilleut  octarii  sex. 


Aromatic  Spirit  of  Am- 
monia. 

Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark  bruised, 

Cloves  bruised,  of  each  two 
drachms. 

Lemon  Peel,  four  ounces, 
Subcarbonate  of  Potassa,  half 
a pound, 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  five 
ounces. 

Rectified  Spirit,  four  pints. 
Water,  a gallon ; 

Mix,  and  let  six  pints  be  distilled. 
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Although  in  this  formula  the  relative  proportions  of  sub- 
carbonate of  potassa  and  muriate  of  ammonia  are  not  quite 
what  they  should  be,  it  furnishes,  upon  the  whole,  a good 
process  for  the  preparation  of  an  old  and  favourite  remedy. 
It  is  employed  in  the  dose  of  20  to  60  minims  in  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  any  proper  vehicle,  such  as  water  or 
camphor  mixture  ; and  is  rendered  by  the  aromatics  more 
agreeable  to  the  stomach  than  the  simple  spirit  of  ammonia. 
It  is  very  commonly  prescribed  with  aethereal  preparations; 
and  being  compatible  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  is  usefully 
added  to  aperient  draughts  containing  that  salt,  as  a preventive 
of  spasm  and  flatulency  (see  page  141).  This  compound  be- 
comes brown  by  keeping,  an  effect  in  some  measure  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  essential  oil  of  cloves. 


Spiritus  Ammonice  Foetidus.  Fetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 


R Spiritus  Ammoniae  octarios  duos, 
Assafcetidac  uncias  duas ; 

Macera  per  horas  duodecim ; turn 
lento  igne  in  receptaculum  frigefactum 
destillet  octarius  cum  semisse. 


Take  of  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  two  pints, 
Assafoetida,  two  ounces; 

Macerate  for  twelve  hours;  then, 
with  a slow  fire,  let  a pint  and  half  be 
distilled  over  into  a receiver  kept  cold. 


By  distilling  assafoetida  with  spirit  of  ammonia,  a solution 
of  the  volatile  odorous  principle  of  the  gum-resin  is  obtained ; 
but  this  preparation  is  rarely  resorted  to,  and  might  without 
any  inconvenience  have  been  omitted,  since  a combination  of 
spirit  of  ammonia  and  tincture  of  assafoetida,  extemporaneously 
made,  may  always  be  substituted  for  it.  When  prescribed,  it 
is  in  nervous  and  hysterical  cases,  in  the  dose  of  about  one 
drachm. 


Spiritus  Ammonim  Succi- 
. natus. 

R Mastiches  drachmas  tres, 

Spiritus  rectificati  fluidrachraas  no- 
vem, 

Lavandulaa  Olei  minima  quatuor- 
decim, 

Succini  Olei  minima  quatuor, 
Liquoris  AmmonisB  fluiduncias  de- 
cern ; 

Mastichen  in  Spiritu  macera,  ut  li- 
quetur,  et  tincturam  defaecatam  efiunde ; 
turn  caetera  adjice,  et  omnia  simul 
agita. 


Succinated  Spirit  of  Am- 
monia. 

Take  of  Mastich,  three  drachms, 

Rectified  Spirit,  nine  fluid- 
drachms, 

Oil  of  Lavender,  fomrteen  mi- 
nims, 

Oil  of  Amber,  four  minims. 
Solution  of  Ammonia,  ten 
fluidounces ; 

Macerate  the  Mastich  in  the  Spirit, 
that  it  may  be  dissolved,  and  pour 
off  the  clear  tincture ; then  add  the 
other  ingredients,  aud  shake  them  all 
together. 
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This  is  intended  as  a substitute  for  Eau  de  Luce,  and  is  given 
as  a powerful  nervous  stimulant,  supposed  to  derive  some  addi- 
tional eflBcacy  from  the  oil  of  amber.  The  dose  is  about  20  or 
30  minims  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  camphor  mixture.  In 
India  it  has  gained  some  celebrity  as  a remedy  in  cases  of  the 
bites  of  poisonous  snakes,  cases  in  which  ammonia  and  other 
stimulants  are  generally  proper.  Its  odour  would  be  more 
a^'reeable  without  the  oil  of  amber.  The  masticb  is  added  to 
confer  a permanent  milkiness  upon  the  mixture. 


Spiritus  Anisi. 

R Anisi  Seminum  contusorum  libram 
dimidiam, 

SpiritQs  tenuioris  congiuin. 

Aquae  quod  satis  sit  ad  prohibendum 
empyreuma ; 

Macera  per  boras  viginti  quatuor; 
turn  lento  igne  destillet  con  gins. 


Spirit  of  Aniseed, 

Take  of  Aniseed  bruised,  half  a pound. 

Proof  Spirit,  a gallon, 

Water,  a sufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  empyreuma ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours; 
then,  with  a slow  fire,  let  one  gallon  be 
distilled  over. 


This  and  several  analogous  solutions  of  essential  oils  in 
proof  spirit  may  also  be  extemporaneously  prepared  by  em- 
ploying the  oil,  instead  of  the  seed  or  other  part  of  the  plant 
prescribed  ; but  they  are  then  more  apt  to  remain  milky,  unless 
a stronger  than  proof  spirit  be  used. 

Spirit  of  aniseed  is  a good  stomachic,  and  quells  flatulency ; 
it  may  be  rendered  a pleasant  liqueur,  known  among  the  French 
under  the  name  of  creme  danise  or  anisette,  by  duly  sweeten- 
ing it  with  refined  sugar. 


Spiritus  Armoracim  Com- 
positus. 

R Annoracim  Radicia  recentis  con- 
cise, 

Aurantii  Corticis  exsiccati,  smgulo- 
rum  libram, 

Myristicffi  Nucleoram  contusorum 
unciam  dimidiam, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  congium, 

Aquas  quod  satis  sit  ad  prohiben- 
dum empyreuma ; 

Macera  per  horas  viginti  quatuor; 
turn  lento  igne  destillet  congius. 


Compound  Spirit  of  Horse- 
radish. 

Take  of  Horseradish  Root  firesh  and 
sliced, 

Dried  Orange  Peel,  of  each  a 
pound, 

Nutmegs  bruised,  half  an 
ounce, ' 

Proof  Spirit,  a gallon. 

Water,  a sufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  empyreuma ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hoinrs; 
then,  with  a slow  fire,  let  one  gallon  be 
distilled. 
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This  is  a remnant  of  one  of  the  antiscorbutic  spirits  of  old 
pharmacy ; they  are  of  no  peculiar  efficacy,  and  the  above, 
with  the  rest,  might  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Dr. 
Paris  says  that  this  spirit  is  a useful  adjunct  to  stimulating 
diaphoretics  and  warm  cathartics,  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three 
drachms. 


Spiritus  Camphoric. 

K Camphor®  uncias  quatuor, 

Spiritus  rectificati  octarios  duos ; 

Misce,  ut  liquetur  Camphora. 


Spii’it  of  Camphor. 

Take  of  Camphor,  four  ounces, 

Rectified  Spirit,  two  jiints ; 

Mix,  that  the  Camphor  may  be  dis- 
solved. 


Alcoholic  solution  of  camphor  is  a very  convenient  form  of 
that  drug;  it  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  5 to  20  drops, 
in  a wine-glassful  of  water,  as  an  extemporaneous  camphor 
julep ; and  may  be  employed  as  above  stated,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  camphor  mixture.  With  olive  oil,  or  compound  soap 
liniment,  or  spirit  of  ammonia,  it  forms  a valuable  application 
to  strains  and  parts  affected  with  chronic  rheumatism  ; and  it 
is  often  used  with  success  as  a discutient  application  to  chil- 
blains. Applied  on  a linen  rag  to  an  incipient  whitloe,  it  not 
unfrequently  dissipates  the  inflammation  ; it  is  also  used  as  a 
stimulant  and  antiputrefactive  in  many  cases  of  gangrene. 


Spiritus  Carui. 

R Carui  Seminum  contusorum  libram 
cum  semisse, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  congium, 

Aqus  quod  satis  sit  ad  prohibendum 
empyreuma ; 

Maccra  per  horas  vigiuti  quatuor; 
turn  leuto  igae  destillet  congius. 


Spirit  of  Caraway. 

Take  of  Caraway  Seeds  bruised,  a 
pound  and  a half. 

Proof  Spirit,  a gallon, 

, Water,  a sufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  empyreuma ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
then,  with_  a slow  fire,  distil  one  gal- 
lon. 


Oil  of  caraway  thus  dissolved  constitutes  a very  comfortable 
carminative,  especially  when  the  compound  is  sweetened  with 
refined  sugar ; it  then  forms  a dram  much  used  in  Germany, 
and  Avhen  had  recourse  to  in  moderation  is  effective  and  agree- 
able as  a preventive  of  flatulency.  The  principal  medicinal 
use  of  this  spirit  and  its  associates  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  as 
an  addition  to  formulae  containing  metallic  salts,  or  other  pre- 
parations which  are  decomposed  or  discoloured  by  the  vege- 
table substances  held  in  solution  by  the  tinctures. 
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Spiritiis  Cinnamomi. 

K Olei  Cinnamomi  pondere  scrupulos 
quinque, 

Spiritus  recfificati  octarios  quatuor 
cum  semisse ; 

Oleo  Spiritum  adjice,  et  tantum 
Aquas  affunde,  ut  post  destillationem 
supersit  quod  satis  sit  ad  prohibendum 
empyreuma ; turn  lento  igne  destillet 
congius. 


Spirit  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  hy  weight, 
five  scruples, 

Rectified  Spirit,  four  pints  and 
a half ; 

Add  the  Spirit  to  the  Oil,  and  pour 
on  them  so  much  water  that,  after 
distillation,  enough  may  remain  to 
prevent  empyreuma ; then,  with  a 
slow  fire,  distil  one  gallon. 


This  spirit  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  distilled 
as  formerly,  from  cinnamon  bark.  It  is  a heating  but  agree- 
able cordial ; unnecessarily,  however,  retained  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. 


Spiritus  ColchiciAmmoni- 
atus. 

R Colchici  Seminum  contusorum 
uncias  duas, 

Spiritus  Ammoniaj  aromatic!  oc- 
tarium ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim  et 
cola. 


Ammoniatcd  Spirit  of 
Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of  Meadow  Saffron  Seeds  bruised, 
two  ounces. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia, 
a pint ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


The  seeds  of  colchicum  are  by  some  preferred  to  the  root, 
as  being  less  liable  to  disorder  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
equally  effective  in  other  respects ; but  the  above  spirit,  or 
rather  tincture,  is  not  a convenient  formula,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
often  desirable  to  omit  the  ammonia,  and  as,  whenever  it  is 
requisite,  it  might  have  been  extemporaneously  added.  There 
are  several  preparations  of  colchicum  in  the  Pharmacopoeia ; 
none  of  them,  in  our  opinion,  unobjectionable.  A tincture  of 
the  dried  root  (prepared  with  the  precautions  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  and  quoted  at  page  82,)  in  proof  spirit,  fur- 
nishes a very  effective  form  ; a prescription  for  which,  for  the 
reason  just  stated,  is  here  inserted  : — 

R Colchici  Kadicis  concisas  et  siccatae  gij. 

Spiritfis  tenuioris,  octarium ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et  per  chartam  cola.  Sit  dosis 
f3ss.  ad  f3ij. 
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Spiritus  Juniperi  Com- 
positun. 

R Juniperi  Baccarum  contusarum  li- 
bram, 

Carui  Semiuum  contusorum, 
Fcfiniculi  Seminum  contusorum, 
singulorum  unciam  cum  semisse, 
Spiritus  tenuioris  congium, 

Aqus  quod  satis  sit  ad  prohiben- 
dum  empyreuma ; 

Macera  per  boras  viginti  quatuor; 
turn  lento  igne  destillet  congius. 


Compound  Spirit  of  Juni- 
per. 

Take  of  Juniper  Berries  bruised,  a 
pound. 

Caraway  Seeds  bruised. 
Fennel  Seeds  bruised,  of 
each  an  ounce  and  a half, 
Proof  Spirit,  a gallon. 

Water,  a sufficient  quantity 
to  prevent  empyreuma ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
then,  with  a slow  fire,  let  cue  gallon  be 
distilled. 


This  is  generally  regarded  as  a diuretic,  and  as  such  occa- 
sionally prescribed  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies  of  that 
class,  as  in  the  prescription  at  page  132  ; it  is,  however,  a 
very  insignificant  auxiliary,  and  by  no  means  to  be  considered 
as  a useful  formula. 


Spiritus  Lavandulco. 

R Lavandulae  Florum  recentium  libras 
duas, 

Spiritus  rectificati  congium. 

Aquae  quod  satis  sit  ad  prohiben- 
dum  empyreuma. 

Macera  per  horas  viginti  quatuor; 
turn  lento  igne  destillet  congius. 


Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of  fresh  Lavender  Flowers,  two 
pounds. 

Rectified  Spirit,  a gallon. 
Water,  a sufficient  quantify  to 
prevent  empyreuma ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-fom  hours ; 
then,  with  a gentle  fire,  let  one  gallon 
be  distilled. 


This  very  unimportant  pharmaceutical  preparation  forms  a 
part  of  the  next  formula,  and  of  that  for  compound  camphor 
liniment,  in  both  of  which  essential  oil  of  lavender  might  have 
been  unobjectionablv  substituted  ; nor  is  there  any  necessity 
to  resort  to  the  recent  flowers  as  above  directed,  for  those 
which  are  carefully  dried  yield  an  equally  fragrant  product. 
As  this  preparation  is  made  with  rectified  spirit,  it  may  be 
substituted  for  it  in  lotions  and  other  cases,  where  we  wish 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  perfume,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  that  we  possess. 

What  is  sold  under  the  name  of  lavender  ivafer  is,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  not  a distilled  spirit,  but  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  oil  of  lavender,  to  which  other  scents  are  occa- 
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sionally  added.  Each  manufacturer  has  generally  his  own 
recipe,  so  that  here  we  can  only  give  one  of  the  most  approved 
as  a sample  : — 

Take  of  Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  5 gallons, 

Essential  Oil  of  Lavender,  20  ounces, 

Bergamotte,  5 ounces. 

Essence  of  Ambergris  *,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix. 

Four  ounces  of  powdered  orris  root  are  sometimes  digested 
in  the  above,  to  soften  and  improve  its  flavour,  which  also  is 
materially  ameliorated  by  keeping. 


Splritiis  Lavandulce  Com- 
positus. 

B Spiritus  Lavandulae  octarios  tres, 

Spiritfls  Rosmarini  octarium, 
Cinnamomi  Corticis  contusi, 
Myristicae  Nucleorum  contusorum, 
singulorum  unciam  dimidiam, 
Fterocarpi  Ligni  concisi  unciam ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Compound  Spirit  of  La- 
vender. 

Take  of  Spirit  of  Lavender,  three 
pints. 

Spirit  of  Rosemary,  a pint, 
Cinnamon  Bark  bruised, 
Nutmegs  bruised,  of  each 
half  an  ounce. 

Red  Saunders  Wood  sliced, 
an  ounce ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


This  is  a common  and  convenient  domestic  restorative,  re- 
sorted to  in  languors,  spasms,  and  flatulency,  and  is  most 
conveniently  taken  in  the  dose  of  twenty  to  sixty  drops,  upon 


^ Made  by  digesting  one  drachm  of  ambergris  and  eight  grains  of  musk  in 
half  a pint  of  alcohol.  , 

These  essences,  containing  ambergris  and  musk,  were  formerly  much  used  as 
cordials  and  antispasmodics.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  formulae,  called  in  the  old  Paris  Pharmacopceia  Tinctura  Regia,  The  civet 
may  be  omitted  without  detriment. 

R Ambrae  Griseae  verae  9ij. 

Moschi  9j. 

Zibethi  gr.  x. 

Olei  Ess.  Cinnamomi  gutt.  vj. 

Ligiii  Rhodii  gutt.  iv. 

Spiritiis  Vini  odore  florum  Rosa  et 

Aurantii  impreguati  givss. 

Solvatur  ambra  leniter  ebulliendo  in  hoc  spiritu,  et  deinceps  vola- 
tiliora  addantur.  Dosis,  gutt.  x.  ad  xxx.  e vino. 

Haec  tinctura,  parcH  quantitate  rebus  odoratis  adstillatS,  illarum  aroma  ’mire 
exaltat. 
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a lump  of  sugar.  With  the  same  intention  it  occasionally 
forms  an  article  in  prescriptions,  but  in  that  way  its  flavour  is 
not  very  agreeable.  A tea-spoonful  of  lavender  drops,  in  a 
wine-glassful  of  camphor  julep,  is  a sovereign  remedy  for  low 
spirits. 


Spiritus  MenthcB  Piperitm.  Spirit  of  Peppermint. 


R Olei  Menthae  piperitsB  pondere  scru- 
pulos  sex  cum  semisse, 

Spiritfis  rectificati  octarios  quatuor 
cum  semisse ; 


Take  of  Oil  of  Peppermint,  by  weight, 
six  scruples  and  a half, 
Rectified  Spirit,  four  pints  and 
a half ; 


Oleo  Spiritum  adjice,  et  tantum 
Aqua!  afFunde,  ut  post  destillationem 
supersit  quod  satis  sit  ad  prohibendum 
empyreuma ; turn  lento  igne  destillet 
congius. 


Add  the  Spirit  to  the  Oil,  and  pour 
on  them  so  much  Water,  that,  after 
distillation,  enough  may  remain  to  pre- 
vent empyreuma;  then,  with  a slow 
fire,’  let  one  gallon  be  distilled. 


In  this  and  the  following  spirit,  the  essential  oils  are  now 
substituted  for  the  dried  herbs,  which  were  formerly  not  in- 
conveniently employed  in  the  proportion  of  a pound  and  a 
half  to  a gallon  of  proof  spirit.  The  present  formulae  yield 
preparations  of  more  equable  strength  or  flavour,  but  they 
are  unimportant  incumbrances  to  the  Pharmacopoeia.  What 
is  generally  termed  essence  of  peppermint  is  a good  car- 
minative, in  the  dose  of  eight  or  ten  drops  upon  a lump  of 
sugar.  It  is  a solution  of  one  part  of  essential  oil  of  pepper- 
mint in  three  of  alcohol,  and  is  sometimes  coloured  green  by 
a little  spinach  juice.  A compound  of  gin  and  oil  of  pepper- 
mint is  much  esteemed  by  the  vulgar  as  a cordial  dram. 


Spiritus  Mentlice  Viridis. 

R Olei  Menthae  viridis  pondere  scrupu- 
los  sex  cum  semisse, 

Spiritfis  rectificati  octarios  quatuor 
cum  semisse ; 

Oleo  Spiritum  adjice,  et  tantum 
Aquae  affunde,  ut  post  destillationem 
supersit  quod  satis  sit  ad  prohibendum 
empyreuma : turn  lento  igne  destillet 
congius. 


Spirit  of  Spearmint. 

Take  of  Oil  of  Spearmint,  by  weight, 
six  scruples  and  a half, 
Rectified  Spirit,  four  pints  and 
a half ; 

Add  the  Spirit  to  the  Oil,  and  pour 
on  them  so  much  W'ater,  that,  after 
distillation,  enough  may  remain  to  pre- 
vent empyreuma;  then,  with  a slow 
fire,  let  one  gallon  be  distilled. 


I, ike  most  of  the  other  spirits,  that  of  spearmint  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  dose  of  half  a drachm  to  two  drachms,  as  a 
warming  and  flavouring  addition  to  draughts  and  mixtures. 
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An  essence  of  mint  maj'  be  prepared,  as  that  of  peppermint; 
and  a stomachic  liqueur,  consisting  of  rectified  brandy,  oil  of 
mint,  and  sugar,  is  much  esteemed  abroad  as  a liqueur,  under 
the  name  of  creme  de  menthe. 


Spiritus  Myristicce. 


Spirit  of  Nutmeg. 


S Myristicse  Nucleorum  contusorum 
uncias  duas, 

SpiritQs  tenuioris  congium, 

Aquae  quod  satis  sit  ad  prohiben- 
^ dum  empyreuma ; 

Macera  per  boras  viginti  quatuor; 
tuna  lento  igne  destillet  congius. 


Take  of  Nutmegs  bruised,  two  ounces, 

Proof  Spirit,  a gallon, 

Water,  a sufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  empyreuma ; 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; then, 
with  tbe  aid  of  a slow  fire,  let  one 
gallon  distil  over. 


This  spirit  has  a pleasant  flavour  of  the  nutmeg,  and  is 
often  prescribed  in  quantities  of  half  a drachm  or  a drachm, 
with  the  common  saline  draught;  and  in  other  cases  where 
delicacy  rather  than  strength  of  flavour  is  required. 


Spiritus  Pimentce. 


Spirit  of  Pimenta. 


S Pimentae  Baccarum  contusarum  un- 
cias duas, 

SpiritQs  tenuioris  congium. 

Aquae  quod  satis  sit  ad  probibendum 
empyreuma ; 

Macera  per  boras  viginti  quatuor; 
turn  lento  igne  destillet  congius. 


Take  of  Pimenta  Berries  bruised,  two 
ounces. 

Proof  Spirit,  a gallon. 

Water,  a sufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  empyreuma ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  then, 
with  a slow  fire,  distil  one  gallon. 


Spirit  of  pimenta  is  rendered  useless  by  pimenta  water  ; 
otherwise  it  is  a pleasant  aromatic  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
nauseous  flavours,  especially  those  of  rhubarb,  and  of  the 
saline  aperients,  as  in  the  following  mixture : — 

R Magnesias  Sulpbatis 

Infusi  Rosae  compos.  I'^viss. 

SpiritQs  Pimeutae  f 
Syrupi  Zingiberis  f gss. 

Fiat  mistura,  cujus  sumatur  cyathus  pro  re  nata. 


Spiritus  Pulegii. 

R Olei  Pulegii  pondere  sciupulos  sep- 
tem, 

SpiritQs  rectificati  octarioa  quatuor 
cum  semisse ; 


Spirit  of  Pennyroyal. 

Take  of  Oil  of  Pennyroyal,  by  weight, 
seven  scruples. 

Rectified  Spirit,  four  pints  and 
a half; 
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Oleo  Spiritum  adjice,  et  tantum 
AquoB  afFunde,  ut  post  destillationem 
supersit  quod  satis  sit  ad  prohibendum 
empyreuma;  turn  lento  igne  destillet 
congius. 


Add  the  Spirit  to  the  Oil,  and  pour 
on  them  so  much  Water,  that,  after  the 
distillation,  a sufficient  quantity  may 
remain  to  prevent  empyreuma;  then, 
with  the  aid  of  a slow  fire,  let  one 
gallon  distil  over. 


In  hysteric  and  uterine  obstructions  the  old  physicians 
thought  much  of  pennyroyal,  and  in  such  cases  the  above 
spirit  now  and  then  makes  its  appearance  in  a prescription. 


Spirihis  Rosmarini. 


Spirit  of  Rosemary . 


R Olei  Rosmarini  ponders  unciam, 

Sphitus  rectificati  congium ; 

Oleo  Spiritum  adjice,  et  tantum 
Aquae  aiFunde,  ut  post  destillationem 
supersit  quod  satis  sit  ad  prohibendum 
empyreuma ; turn  lento  igne  destillet 
congius. 


Take  of  Oil  of  Rosemary,  6y  weighty  an 
ounce, 

Rectified  Spirit,  a gallon ; 

Add  the  Spirit  to  the  Oil,  and  pour 
on  them  so  much  Water,  that,  after 
distillation,  enough  may  remain  to  pre- 
vent empyreuma;  then,  with  a slow 
fire,  let  one  gallon  be  distilled.  , 


The  process  of  distillation  is  here  manifestly  superfluous. 
Spirit  of  rosemary  is  a pleasant  perfume,  and  almost  limited 
to  external  use,  as  an  occasional  addition  to  lotions  and  lini- 
ments. It  is  a leading  ingredient  in  Hungary  water,  and  in 
most  of  the  compounds  called  vulnerary  or  arquebusade 
waters.  Hungary  water,  as  it  is  generally  sold,  is  a mixture 
of  the  spirits  of  lavender  and  rosemary,  but  the  following  is 
the  genuine  recipe  : — 


Take  of  Fresh  Rosemary  in  blossom,  4 pounds. 


Sage  ....  8 ounces, 

Ginger  Root 2 ounces. 


Cut,  bruise,  and  pour  upon  them  12  pints  of  rectified  spirit,  and  two 
pints  of  water.  Distil,  with  a slow  fire,  1 1 pints. 


Ean  de  Cologne  also  contains  oil  of  rosemary : there  are 
several  formulae  for  it ; among  them  the  following : — 

Take  of  Alcohol,  1 pint. 

Oil  of  Bergamotte, 

Orange-Peel, 

Rosemary,  of  each  1 drachm. 

Bruised  Cardamom  Seeds,  1 drachm, 

Orange  Flower  Water,  1 pint.  ; 

Distil  (from  a water-bath)  1 pint.  ^ 
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TINCTURES. 


Tinctures,  with  the  exception  of  those  few  which  contain 
very  active  ingredients,  are  not  important  pharmaceutical 
preparations;  though  they  are  extensively  employed^  they 
are  by  no  means  indispensable ; and  in  hospitals  and  other 
situations  where  economy  is  an  object,  their  place,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  spirits,  may  well  be  supplied  by  cheaper  and  more 
simple  formulae.  They  consist  of  solutions  of  different  sub- 
stances in  rectified  spirit,  either  pure  or  more  or  less  diluted, 
proof  spirit  being  employed  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances.  In  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  they  are  all  di- 
rected to  be  prepared  at  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  usual  time  allowed  for  digesting  the 
drug  in  the  menstruum  is  fourteen  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  the  tinctures  should  be  poured  off,  and  pressed  out  of 
the  residuary  ingredients,  and  the  whole  filtered  and  put  away 
for  use.  They  are  sometimes  carelessly  suffered  to  remain 
upon  the  dregs,  portions  being  from  time  to  time  decanted  off 
for  use,  so  that  at  different  times  their  strength  varies ; in 
respect  to  some  of  them,  such  want  of  uniformity  may  be 
productive  of  very  serious  consequences. 

With  few  exceptions  the  tinctures  are  very  permanent  com- 
pounds, and  in  well-closed  vessels  have  no  tendency  to 
change  their  appearance  or  activity  : a few  of  them  are  liable 
to  unimportant  alterations,  and  several  deposit  a portion  of 
their  contents  when  subjected  to  temperatures  lower  consi- 
derably than  those  at  which  they  were  originally  prepared. 
In  their  preservation,  therefore,  uniformity  of  temperature 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  hence  a cellar  is  the  properest 
place  in  which  to  keep  them  in  store. 

The  PharmacopcEia  gives  no  other  general  directions  re- 
specting them  than  the  following : — 


Tincturffi  omnes  in  vasis  vitreis 
clau.sis  prseparari,  et  inter  macerandum 
scepius  agitari,  debent. 


All  Tinctures  should  he  prepared  in 
closed  glass  vessels,  and  often  shaken 
whilst  macerating. 


But  where  they  are  made  upon  a very  large  scale,  vessels 
of  stoneware,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  tinned  copper,  may  be 
substituted  for  those  of  glass. 
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Tinctura  Aloes.  Tincture  of  Aloes. 


R Aloes  spicats  Extract!  contriti  un- 
ciam  (limidiam, 

Extract!  Glycyrrhizae  uuciam  cum 
semisse, 

Aquae  octarmra, 

Spiritus  rectiflcat!  fluiduncias  qua- 
tuor ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  Extract  of  spiked  Aloe  in 
powder,  half  an  ounce, 
Extract  of  Liquorice,  an 
ounce  and  a half. 

Water,  a pint. 

Rectified  Spirit,  four  fluid- 
ounces  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


In  this  tincture,  as  in  the  compound  decoction,  extract  of 
liquorice  is  added  to  cover  the  nauseous  bitterness  of  the 
aloes,  and  it  certainly  renders  it  much  less  unpleasant.  It 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  eight  drachms,  in 
conjunction,  if  necessary,  with  other  alvine  stimulants,  or  with 
aromatics  ; but  in  most  cases,  the  compound  decoction  will 
be  found  a preferable  substitute. 


Tinctura  Aloes  Composita. 

R Aloes  spicatee  Extract!  contriti, 

Croci  Stigmatum,  singulorum  un- 
cias  tres, 

Tinchuai  Myrrhee  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Compound  Tincture  of 
Aloes. 

Take  of  Extract  of  spiked  Aloe  in 
powder. 

Saffron,  of  each  three  ounces. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh,  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


This  is  a stronger,  and  at  the  same  time  a more  nauseous, 
aloetic  preparation  than  the  former.  It  nearly  corresponds  in 
composition  with  the  elixir  proprietatis  of  old  pharmacy : and 
the  intention  of  maintaining  the  resemblance  is  probably  the 
excuse  for  the  retention  of  the  large  proportion  of  saffron, 
which  was  formerly  considered  efficacious.  The  old  aloetic 
preparations,  corresponding  to  the  above,  generally  contained 
an  acid  as  one  of  their  ingredients.  The  prescription  of  Pa- 
racelsus contains  sulphuric  acid  ; that  of  Boerhaave,  vinegar. 

Compound  tincture  of  aloes,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  tAvo 
drachms,  is  sometimes  a convenient  form  of  the  drug : as  an 
emmenagogue,  it  may  be  conjoined  with  chalybeates,  espe- 
cially the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron ; and  may  be  prescribed 
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in  all  those  cases  in  which  aloes  is  required,  and  which  have 
been  adverted  to  under  the  article  “ Aloes,”  in  the  Materia 
Medica. 


Tinctura  Assafcetidce . 


Tincture  of  Assafcetida. 


R Assafoetidae  uncias  quatuor, 

Spirit&s  rectificati  octarios  duos 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecitn,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  Assafoetida,  four  ounces, 

Rectified  Spirit,  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


As  an  ingredient  in  prescriptions  for  anti-hysteric  cases, 
tincture  of  assafoetida  is  occasionally  ordered  ; it  is,  however, 
a very  nauseous,  though  not  inconvenient  remedy.  To  the 
formulae  for  the  exhibition  of  assafoetida  already  given  (page 
43),  the  following  may  be  added,  as  more  condensed  and 
portable  than  the  above  : 


R Tincturae  Assafoetidae, 

' - ■ - ■ Gentianae  compos. 

Valerianae, 

Spiritus  Ammoniae  Arom.  ^ ^5®®* 

M.  de  qua  sumatur  cochleare  unum  minimum  ex  aquae 
cyatho. 


Tinctura  Aurantii.  Tincture  of  Orange  Peel. 


R Aurantii  Corticis  recentis  uncias  tres, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
Macera  per  dies  quatuordecira,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  fresh  Orange  Peel,  three 
ounces. 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints  ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


When  this  tincture  is  prepared,  as  here  directed,  with  fresh 
orange  peel,  care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  the  white  or 
mucilaginous  part  of  the  fruit ; it  is,  however,  generally  made 
with  the  dried  peel,  two  ounces  of  which  are  equivalent  to 
three  of  the  fresh,  and  the  resulting  tincture  is  equally  agree- 
able. It  is  an  excellent  stomachic  adjunct ; and,  as  it  is  not 
rendered  turbid  by  water,  is  frequently  added  to  infusions 
and  other  aqueous  solutions. 
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Tinctura  Bemoini  Com- 
posita. 


Compound  Tincture  of 
Benzoin. 


R Benzoini  uncias  tres, 

Styracis  Balsami  colati  uncias  duas^ 

Balsami  Tolufani  unciam, 

Aloes  spicaf®  Extract!  unciam  di- 
midiam, 

Spiritus  rectificati  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  Benzoin,  three  ounces, 

Storax  Balsam  strained,  two 
ounces, 

Balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce. 
Extract  of  spiked  Aloe,  half 
an  ounce. 

Rectified  Spirit,  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  aud 
strain. 


Under  the  name  of  Friar's  Balsam,  a compound  of  this 
kind  has  long  enjoyed  a degree  of  repute  as  an  healing  appli- 
cation to  wounds  and  sores  : as  such,  it  is  stimulant,  and  some- 
times improves  and  corrects  the  secretions  : as  an  internal 
remedy,  it  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed.  As  genuine  storax  is 
scarcely  to  be  procured,  it  would  have  been  as  well  omitted. 


Tinctura  Calumhoe. 

R Calumbs  concis®  uncias  duas  cum 
semisse, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos  ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola.  ' ' 


Tincture  of  Calumba. 

Take  of  Calumba  sliced,  two  ounces 
and  a half, 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


This  bitter  tincture  is  a good  stomachic  stimulant  in  the 
dose  of  three  or  four  drachms  in  a wine-glassful  of  water.  As 
it  is  not  blackened  by  solutions  of  iron,  it  is  frequently  pre- 
scribed in  conjunction  with  them  ; it  is  difhcultly  filtered,  and 
very  apt  to  lose  its  transparency  on  keeping. 


Tinctura  Campliorce  Com- 
posita. 

R Camphor®  scrupulos  duos, 

Opii  duri  contriti, 

Acidi  Benzoici,  singulorum  drach- 
mam, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Compound  Tincture  of 
Camphor. 

Take  of  Camphor,  two  scruples, 

Hard  Opium,  in  powder. 
Benzoic  Acid,  of  each  a 
drachm, 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 
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The  old  and  favourite  paregoric  elixir  has  degenerated,  by 
the  omission  of  a drachm  of  the  oil  of  aniseed,  into  the  above 
compound,  which,  in  chronic  asthma,  and  old  obstinate  coughs 
not  rendered  worse  by  slight  stimulants,  is  an  effective  seda- 
tive, rather  less  than  a grain  of  opium  being  contained  in 
each  half  fluidounce.  It  is  a common  but  not  always  harm- 
less domestic  remedy ; a tea  or  dessert-spoonful  being  taken 
at  night  in  warm  gruel  or  barley-water.  Much  was  formerly 
thought  of  the  pectoral  powers  of  aniseed,  and  its  flavour  is 
so  marked,  that  the  old  .formula  is  very  generally  followed, 
and  the  preparation  sold  under  the  original  name.  It  is  the 
“ tinctura  opii  camphorata"  of  former  Pharmacopoeia — a 
name,  it  is  said,  thought  improper  from  its  resemblance  to 
that  of  tincture  of  opium.  Paregoric  elixir  is  often  found  in 
the  nursery,  especially  for  the  cure  of  whooping-cough,  where 
its  indiscriminate  use  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated. 


Tinctura  Cantharidis.  Tincture  of  Spanish  Flies. 


S Cantharidis  contusae  drachmas  tres, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  Spanish  Flies  bruised,  three 
drachms, 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 


Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


After  having  some  time  possessed  the  title  of  “ Tinctura 
LyttccT  this  has  now  returned  to  its  ancient  appellation. 
The  above  tincture  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  external  stimu- 
lant and  rubefacient,  and  with  that  intention  is  mixed  with 
soap  and  camphor  liniments.  Mr.  Thomson  recommends  a 
rag  moistened  with  it  as  a useful  application  “ in  that  peculiar 
species  of  mortification  of  the  extremities  which  sometimes 
happens  without  any  apparent  cause ; and  to  frost-bitten 
parts.”  Diluted  with  water  it  has  been  used  as  an  injection 
in  the  cure  of  sinuses  and  fistulous  sores.  Its  internal  use 
requires  great  caution  ; it  is  occasionally  prescribed  in  the  dose 
of  from  10  to  30  drops  twice  a day  in  defective  action  of  the 
sphincter  vesicce. 


Tinctura  Capsid. 

R Capsid  Baccarum  unciam, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos  ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Tincture  of  Capsicum. 


Take  of  Capsicum  Berries,  one  ounce. 
Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 


Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 
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The  small  capsicum  berries  should  always  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  this  tincture,  which  furnishes  a very  conve- 
nient form  of  the  remedy  for  gargles,  and  occasionally  for 
internal  administration.  From  ten  drops  to  half  a drachm 
may  be  prescribed  as  a dose'  and  from  one  to  two  drachms, 
with  six  ounces  of  barley-water,  infusion  of  roses,  or  other 
proper  vehicle,  will  generally  afford  a sufficiently  stimulating 
gargle,  especially  of  the  recently  prepared  tincture  ; for  it 
loses  acrimony  by  age. 


Tinctura  Cardamomi.  Tincture  of  Cardamom. 


R Cardamomi  Seminum  contusoium 
uncias  ties, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  Cardamom  Seeds  bruised 
three  ounces, 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 


Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


A warm  carminative  tincture,  properly  added  to  aperients 
and  bitters,  with  the  view  of  rendering  them  comfortable 
to  the  stomach,  in  the  usual  dose  of  half  a drachm  or  a 
drachm.  A dessert-spoonful,  in  a little  warm  water,  quiets 
the  stomach  after  sea  sickness. 


Tinctura  Cardamomi  Com- 
posita. 


Compound  Tincture  of 
Cardamom. 


R Cardamomi  Seminum, 

Carui  Seminum, 

Cocci,  singulorum  contritorum 
drachmas  duas, 

Cinnamomi  Corticis  contusi  un- 
ciam  dimidiam, 

Uvarum  passarum,  demptis  acinis, 
uncias  quatuor, 

Spiritfis  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  Cardamom  Seeds, 

Caraway  Seeds, 

Cochineal,  of  each  bruised, 
two  drachms. 

Cinnamon  Bark  bruised,  half 
an  ounce, 

Kaisins  stoned,  four  ounces. 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


The  principal  use  of  this  tincture  is  as  a colouring  material, 
half  a drachm  or  a drachm  being  conveniently  added  to 
colourless  compounds  ; and  where  long  perseverance  in  any 
course  of  medicine  is  necessary,  it  is  often  required  to  make 
some  such  slight  change  in  its  aspect.  It  is,  however,  also  a 
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pleasant  stomachic,  and  as  such,  the  raisins  give  it  an  agree- 
able sweetness  and  flavour;  but,  for  all  its  ordinary  medicinal 
applications,  the  tincture  is  preferable  without  them. 


Thictura  CascarillcB . Tincture  of  Cascarilla. 


R Cascarillae  Corticis  contriti  uncias 
qiiahior, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 
Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  Cascarilla  Bark  in  powder, 
four  ounces, 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


This  is  a needless  tincture.  The  flavour  and  aroma  of  cas- 
carilla are  not  such  as  to  render  it  a desirable  adjunct  on 
those  accounts ; and  the  virtues  of  the  drug  are  overcome  by 
those  of  the  spirit,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a desirable  form. 


Tinctura  Castorei. 

R Castorei  contriti  uncias  duas, 
Spiritus  rectificati  octarios  duos ; 
Macera  per  dies  septem,  et  cola. 


Tincture  of  Castor. 

Take  of  Castor  in  powder,  two  ounces, 
Rectified  Spirit,  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 


The  reader  is  referred  to  page  66  for  the  properties  and 
uses  of  the  supposed  active  principle  of  this  tincture.  Not- 
withstanding the  high  encomiums  formerly  bestowed  upon 
castor  as  a nervine  restorative,  confidence  is  now  rarely  placed 
in  it ; and  if  it  finds  its  way  into  a prescription,  it  is  rather 
on  account  of  custom  and  ancient  reputation,  than  for  any 
services  which  it  is  expected  to  perform.  It  is  usual  to  con- 
join it  with  remedies  of  indisputable  activity. 


Tinctura  Catechu. 

R Catechu  Extract!  uncias  tres, 

Cinnamomi  Corticis  contusi  uncias 
duas, 

Spiritts  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordedm,  et 
cola. 


Tincture  of  Catechu. 

Take  of  Extract  of  Catechu,  three 
ounces. 

Cinnamon  Bark  bruised,  two 
ounces, 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


A very  useful  and  unobjectionable  astringent  tincture, 
rendered  more  grateful,  and,  in  many  of  its  applications, 
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more  effective,  by  the  addition  of  cinnamon.  In  diarrhoea 
it  is  usually  prescribed,  as  at  page  80,  with  chalk  mixture  : in 
habitual  laxity  of  the  bowels,  1 or  2 drachms  may  be  taken 
twice  a day,  with  some  bitter  infusion,  or  in  port  wine,  and  it 
often  proves  a kindly-acting  and  tonic  restorative. 


Tinctura  Cinchona;.  Tincture  of  Cinchona. 


R Cinchonae  lancifoliae  Corticis  con- 
triti  uncias  septem, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecira,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  lance-leaved  Cinchona  Bark  in 
powder,  seven  ounces, 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


The  properties  of  cinchona,  and  its  medicinal  uses,  have 
been  so  fully  discussed  under  that  head,  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  that  no  further  remarks  are  here  suggested,  excepting 
that  the  above  simple  tincture,  in  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  the  menstruum,  is  an  inefficient  preparation  of  bark,  though 
a proper  and  useful  addition  to  more  active  formulae  contain- 
ing the  same  remedy.  With  this  intention  a drachm  or  two 
is  prescribed  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  decoction,  or 
may  be  added  to  the  formulae  at  page  78. 


Tinctura  Cinchonce  Am-  Ammoniated  Tincture  of 
moniata.  Cinchona. 


R Cinchonae  lancifoli®  Corticis  con- 
triti  uncias  quatuor,  . 
Spiritfls  Ammonias  aromatici  oc- 
taiios  duos; 

Macera  per  dies  decern,  et  cola. 


Take  of  lance-leaved  Cinchona  Bark 
in  powder,  four  ounces. 
Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammo- 
nia, two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  ten  days,  and  filter. 


This  was  never  either  a plausible  or  useful  formula,  and  the 
recent  discoveries  respecting  the  nature  of  the  active  principle 
of  cinchona  prove  it  objectionable ; for  the  solvent  is  calcu- 
lated to  abstract  everything  except  the  cinchonia.  Ammonia 
and  bark  are  often  properly  conjoined ; but  in  that  case  the 
alkali  should  be  added  to  some  of  the  other  active  prepara- 
tions, and  not  employed  as  in  the  above  tincture. 
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Tinctura  Cinchoncd  Com- 
podita. 

R CliichonBB  lancifolis  Corticig  con- 
triti  uncias  duas, 

Aurantii  Corticis  exsiccati  unciam 
cum  semisse, 

Serpentariae  Radicis  contusae  drach- 
mas ires, 

Croci  Stigraatum  drachmam, 

Cocci  contriti  scrupulos  duos, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  fluiduuci^  vi- 
ginti ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Com'pound  Tincture  of 
Cinchona, 

Take  of  lance-leaved  Cinchona  Bark  in 
powder,  two  ounces. 

Orange  Peel  dried,  an  ounce 
and  a half, 

Virginian  Snake-root  bruised, 
three  drachms. 

Saffron,  a drachm, 

Cochineal  in  powder,  two 
scruples. 

Proof  Spirit,  twenty  fluid- 
ounces  j 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


No  preparation  of  bark  has  attained  more  celebrity  than 
the  above,  under  the  title  of  " Huxham's  Tincture  of  Bark 
it  is  a good  stomachic,  but  a very  inefficient  preparation  of 
cinchona,  and  is  chiefly  employed  as  a cordial  addition  to 
other  formulae,  and  as  a source  of  colour,  which  it  derives 
from  the  otherwise  inactive  saffron  and  cochineal. 


Tinctura  Cinnamomi. 

R Cinnamomi  Corticis  contusi  uncias 
tres, 

Spiritds  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Tincture  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark  bruised,  three 
ounces. 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints  j 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


This  warm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  astringent  tincture,  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  a variety  of  tonics  and  absorbents  ; it  is 
also  a good  accompaniment  to  acids  when  prescribed  in  cases 
of  atony  of  the  stomach.  It  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  the 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  following : 

R Acidi  Sulphurici  diluti  f gss. 

Tincturae  Cinnamomi  f^ss.  M. 

Sit  dosis  cochleare  unum  ipinimum  bis  die  ex  aquse  frigid® 
cyatho. 
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Tinctura  Cinnamomi 
Composita. 


Compound  Tincture  of 
Cinnamon. 


R Cinnamomi  Corticis  contusi  drach- 
mas sex, 

Cardamomi  Seminum  contusonim 
drachmas  tres, 

Piperis  longi  Fructus  contriti, 
Zingiberis  Radicis  concisse,  singu- 
lorum  drachmas  duas, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos  ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark  bruised,  six 
drachms. 

Cardamom  Seeds  bruised, 
three  drachms. 

Long  Pepper,  in  powder. 
Ginger  Root  sliced,  of  each 
two  drachms. 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


The  cinnamon  is  but  a secondary  ingredient  in  this  tincture, 
which  is  very  rarely  prescribed,  and  might  have  been  rejected ; 
for  though  it  is  a powerful  and  pleasant  combination  of  spices, 
it  is  not  wanted  in  practice.  The  once  celebrated  “ elixir 
vitrioli  acidum  ” consisted  of  three  parts  of  the  above  tincture, 
and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid. 


Tinctura  Digitalis. 

B Digitalis  Foliorum  exsiccatorum 
uncias  quatuor, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Tincture  of  Foxglove. 


Take  of  Foxglove  leaves  dried,  four 
ounces. 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 


Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


The  precautions  requisite  in  the  preparation  and  exhibition 
of  this  important  tincture,  together  with  its  dose  and  effects, 
have  been  detailed  under  the  article  “ Digitalis,”  in  the  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica.  It  should  not  be  exhibited  with  sub- 
stances likely  to  combine  with  or  modify  its  active  principle, 
which,  according  to  M.  Royer  corresponds  in  its  generic 
characters  with  the  other  vegetable  salifiable  bases..  Tincture 
of  digitalis  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  water,  nor  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  simple  infusions  ; and  it  may  be  given  without 
impropriety  in  a saline  draught,  or  with  camphor  or  almond 
'mixture  ; but  the  free  acids  should  be  avoided  till  the  chemical 
characters  of  digitalia  are  better  known. 


* Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  178 ; aid  Bibliotheque  Univeraelle,  tome 
zxvi.  p.  102. 
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Tinctura  Gentiance  Com- 
posita. 

R Gentianae  Radicis  concisae  uncias 
duas, 

Aurantii  Corticis  exsiccati  unciam , 

Cardamomi  Seminum  contusoruna 
unciam  dimidiam, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos  ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Compound  Tincture  of 
Gentian. 

Take  of  Gentian  Root  sliced,  two 
ounces, 

Orange  Peel  dried,  an 
ounce, 

Cardamom  Seeds  bruised, 
half  an  ounce. 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


We  have  already  had  frequent  opportunities  of  adverting  to 
the  uses  of  this  tincture.  It  is  a powerful,  yet  grateful  bitter, 
and  particularly  well  adapted  as  an  adjunct  to  acids. 


Tinctura  Guaiaci.  Tincture  of  Guaiacum. 


B Guaiaci  Gummi-resinae  contriiae  li- 
bram  dimidiam, 

Spiritfis  rectificati  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  Guaiacum  Gum-resin,  in  pow- 
der, half  a pound. 

Rectified  Spirit,  two  pints ; 


Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


This  is  not  a useful  form  of  guaiacum,  for  where  it  is  ad- 
missible, the  powder  is  generally  to  be  preferred.  Like  the 
succeeding  tincture,  it  is  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
drachms,  rubbed  down  with  mucilaginous  substances,  other- 
wise the  resin  separates  in  a curdy  form. 


Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammo- 
niata. 

R Guaiaci  Guinmi-resinae  contritae  un- 
cias quatuor, 

Spiritds  Ammonis  aromatici  octa- 
rium  cum  semisse ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Ammoniated  Tincture  of 
Guaiacum. 

Take  of  Guaiacum  Gum-resiii  in  pow- 
der, four  ounces. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia, 
a pint  and  a half  •, 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


In  rheumatism,  as  in  the  formula  at  page  114,  this  tincture 
is  frequently  resorted  to;  it  is  nauseous,'and  pleasant  to  few 
stomachs,  but  has  certainly  proved  a useful  form  of  guaiacum 
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in  chronic  rheumatic  affections.  The  dose  is  from  1 to  2 
drachms,  properly  blended  with  water  by  the  aid  of  mucilage, 
honey,  or  yelk  of  egg,  and  conjoined  with  diaphoretics  and  a 
corresponding  regimen.  In  such  cases,  it  is  frequently  admi- 
nistered in  conjunction  with  cinchona. 

R Tincturae  Guaiaci  Ammon,  f 3j, 

VitellL  Ovi  quantum  sufficit, 

Syrupi  Zingiberis  f 3j. 

Decocti  Cinchonae  f3xiv. 

Fiat  haustus,  ter  vel  quater  in  die  sumendus. 


Tinctura  Hellebori  JVigri.  Tincture  of  Blach 

Hellebore. 


R Hellebori  nigri  Radicis  concisae  un- 
cias  quatuor, 

Spiritfls  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 

Maceta  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  Black  Hellebore  Root  sliced 
{bruised),  four  ounces, 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


An  ineligible  form  of  a drug  which  should  be  rejected  from 
the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  said  to  have  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  Mead,  in  uterine  obstructions,  as  a powerful  emmena- 
gogue;  a quality  referrible  to  its  drastic  cathartic  powers, 
which  it  often  exerts  very  capriciously,  and  for  which  many 
less  objectionable  substitutes  may  be  found.  From  20  to  60 
minims  is  a dose.  It  has  also  been  prescribed  in  gout,  a disease 
in  which  drastic  purges,  merely  considered  as  such,  and  with- 
out reference  to  any  other  specific  action  of  the  remedy,  are 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  useful. 


Tinctura  Humuli.  Tincture  of  Hops. 


R Humuli  Strobilorum  uncias  quinque, 
Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos  ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  Hops,  five  ounces. 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints  ; 


Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


A tincture  of  no  use  or  efficacy,  except  as  a mild  bitter ; 
but  if  such  a preparation  is  to  be  retained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
rectified,  and  not  proof  spirit,  should  be  used  for  it,  and  the 
hops  should  be  cut  and  bruised. 
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Tinctura  Hyoscyami. 

R Hyoscyami  Foliorum  exsiccatorum 
uncias  quatuor, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos  ; 
Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Tincture  of  Henbane. 

Take  of  Henbane  Leaves  dried,  four 
ounces, 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 


Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


Henbane,  in  this  form,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  ; yet 
the  tincture,  carefully  prepared  from  well-dried  leaves,  is  by 
no  means  inactive  as  a sedative.  One  drachm  may  be  admi- 
nistered at  bedtime,  in  a saline  draught:  but  a solution  of  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  extract  is  more  certain. 


Tinctura  Jalapce.  Tincture  of  Jalap. 


R Jalaps  Radicis  contritse  uncias  octd, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos  ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  Jalap  Root  in  powder,  eight 
ounces, 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 


Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


One  or  two  drachms  of  this  tincture,  which  contains  all  the 
active  matter  of  jalap,  are  often  added  to  purgative  combina- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  their  energy ; the  objec- 
tion to  the  addition  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  gripe. 


Tinctura  Kino. 

R Kino  contriti  uncias  tres, 

SpiritQs  rectificati  octarios  duos  ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Tincture  of  Kino. 

Take  of  Kino  in  powder,  three  ounces. 
Rectified  Spirit,  two  pints  j 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


Tincture  of  catechu  may  always  be  substituted  for  the 
above,  which  is,  moreover,  objectionable  in  consequence  of  the 
solution  frequently  gelatinising. 


Tinctura  Myrrhac. 

R Myrrh®  contus®  uncias  quatuor, 
SpiritQs  rectificati  octarios  tres ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Tincture  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of  Myrrh  bruised,  four  ounces, 
Rectified  Spirit,  three  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 
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The  tinctures  of  myrrh  formerly  made  with  proof  spirit  were 
never  clear  : the  above  tincture  is  transparent,  and  contains  the 
resinous  and  odorous  part  of  the  drug.  It  seldom  forms  an 
article  of  prescriptions  for  internal  use,  one  of  which,  however, 
we  have  given  above.  It  is  principally  employed  in  gargles 
and  mouth-washes,  and  as  a stimulating  application  to  old 
ulcers. 


Tinctura  Opii. 


Tincture  of  Opium. 


R Opii  duri  contriti  uncias  duas  cum 
semisse, 

Spiritua  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuurdecim,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  hard  Opium  in  powder,  two 
ounces  and  a half, 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 


Macerate  fur  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


Much  that  might  be  said  of  this  important  and  almost  in- 
dispensable tincture  has  already  been  anticipated  under  the 
head  of  “ Opium.”  About  two-thirds  of  the  opium  are  dis- 
solved in  the  above  process ; and  20  minims  of  the  tincture 
contain  about  1 grain  of  solid  matter.  The  whole  of  the  mor- 
phia of  the  above  quantity  of  opium  is  not  extracted  in  the 
process,  for  it  is  found  in  no  inconsiderable  proportion  in  the 
matter  which  remains  upon  the  filter. 

This  tincture  is  an  extremely  convenient  preparation  of 
opium,  either  where  a large  dose  is  required,  in  its  most 
active  state,  or  w'here  it  is  necessary  to  administer  it  in  very 
small  and  divided  portions.  It  may  be  given  in  almost  any 
vehicle,  but  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  combining  it  directly  with 
the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and  with  the  greater  num- 
ber of  metallic  salts,  by  which  the  morphia  is  either  pre- 
cipitated or  enters  into  new  combinations.  The  acids,  as 
usually  employed  in  medicine,  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
it;  and  tinctures  of  opium  prepared  with  vegetable  acids  have 
sometimes  been  preferred  to  other  formulae.  Among  these, 
the  acetic  tincture  of  opium,  and  acetate  and  muriate  of 
morphia,  have  been  supposed  to  act  as  sedatives  less  stimu- 
lant than  opium  itself;  and  the  celebrated  black  drop  is  pro- 
bably a compound  of  this  kind  These  modifications  of  opium, 
however,  sometimes  lead  to  uncertainties  in  practice. 

Tincture  of  opium  is  often  used  as  an  external  anodyne 
application. 


‘ See  Dr.  Paris’s  Piiarmacologia,  article  Opium,  and  page  161  above. 
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Tinctura  RJiei. 

R Rhei  Radicis  concism  uncias  duas, 

Cardamomi  Scminuiii  contusorum 
unciam  dimidiani, 

Croci  Stigniatum  drachmas  duas, 
Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Tmeture  of  Rhuharh. 

Take  of  Rhubarb  Root  sliced,  two 
ounces, 

Cardamom  Seeds  bruised, 
half  an  ounce. 

Saffron,  two  drachms. 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


The  cardamom  seeds  are  a warm  and  proper  accompani- 
ment to  the  rhubarb,  but  the  saffron  is  in  every  way  useless. 
In  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  the  above  tincture  is  a good 
stomachic,  conjoined  with  bitters  and  aromatics;  and  half  an 
ounce,  in  an  ounce  of  peppermint«water,  is  a warm  but  gentle 
aperient,  useful  in  flatulency  with  a tendency  to  diarrhoea. — 
(See  Rhei  Radix,  in  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica.) 


Tinctura  Rhei  Composita.  Compound  Tincture  of 

Rhubarb. 


R Rhei  Radicis  concisse  uncias  duas, 

Glycyrrhizae  Radicis  contusaj  un- 
ciam dimidiam, 

Zingiberis  Radicis  conciss, 

Croci  Stigmatum,  singulorum 
drachmas  duas, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarium. 

Aquae  iluiduucias  duodecim ; 

Macera  per  dies]  quatuordecim,  ct 
cola. 


Take  of  Rhubarb  Root  sliced,  two 
ounces. 

Liquorice  Root,  bruised,  half 
an  ounce, 

Ginger  Root  sliced. 

Saffron,  of  each  two  drachms, 

Proof  Spirit,  a pint. 

Water,  twelve  fiuidounces ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


One  or  other  of  these  tinctures  of  rhubarb  should  have 
been  omitted,  though  the  weakness  of  the  above  may  some- 
times recommend  it.  Perhaps  Bates's  Tincture  of  Rhuharh 
might  have  been  substituted,  aniseed  being  grateful  to  some 
palates,  and  effectually  covering  the  nauseous  .'flavour  of  the 
rhubarb  : it  is  prepared  as  follows  : — - 


R Radicis  Rhei  concis. 

Glycyrrhizae  concis.  fUi  51)  • 

Seminum  Anisi  contus. 

Sacchari  purif.  aa  5j. 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  ij. 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  ct  cola. 
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Tinctura  Scillce. 

R Scillte  Radicis  rccens  exsiccatas  un- 
ciaa  quatuor, 

Spiritils  tenuioris  octarios  duos  j 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Tincture  of  Squilk. 

Take  of  Squill  Root  recently  dried, 
four  ounces, 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 


Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


The  uses  and  dose  of  this  tincture  have  been  already  men- 
tioned (page  194)  : about  thirty  minims  are  equivalent  to  a 
grain  of  squills.  Conjoined  with  demulcents,  it  is  a good 
remedy  in  troublesome  tickling  coughs,  where  there  is  no 
decided  inflammatory  tendency,  as  in  this  formula : — 

R Misturae  Amygdalae  fgjss. 

Potassa  Nitratis  gr.  v. 

Syrupi  Papaveris  f3j. 

Tincturje  Scillse  nqxx. 

Fiat  haustus  hord  decubitus  sumendus,  et  repetetur  bis  die 
sine  syrupo  papaveris. 

An  obstinate  hoarseness  of  long  duration  sometimes  yields 
to  30  drops  of  tincture  of  squills,  taken  night  and  morning,  in 
a wine-glassful  of  \vater. 


Tinctura  Sennee. 

R SennsB  Foliornm  uncias  tres, 

Carui  Seminum  contusonnn 

drachmas  tres, 

Cardamomi  Seminum  contusorum 
drachmam, 

Uvarum  passarum,  demptis  acinis, 
uncias  quatuor, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos  ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 

cola. 


Tincture  of  Senna. 

Take  of  Senna  Leaves,  three  ounces. 
Caraway  Seeds  bruised,  three 
drachms. 

Cardamom  Seeds  bruised,  a 
drachm. 

Raisins  stoned,  four  ounces. 

Proof  Spirit,  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


Liquorice  is  a good  substitute  for  the  raisins  in  this  for- 
mula. The  principal  use  of  the  tincture  is  as  an  adjunct  to 
purging  remedies,  in  the  dose  of  a drachm  or  two.  Half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  of  it  with  peppermint  or  mint  water,  is  a 
trood  warm  purge  for  gouty  habits.  Like  the  infusion,  and 
other  forms  of  senna,  it  is  apt  to  nauseate  considerably  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  commencement  of  its  action  upon  the 
bowels.  Senna  is  said  to  be  the  active  ingredient  in  Dafiy’s 
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elixir,  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  opium  in  some  of  the 
nostrums  sold  under  that  name.  Gout  cordial  is  a mixture  of 
the  compound  tinctures  of  rhubarb  and  of  senna. 


Tinctura  Serpentarice. 

K SerpentarisD  Radicis  uncias  tres, 

Spiiitds  tenuioris  octarios  duos  ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Tincture  of  Virginian  - 
Snake-root. 

Take  of  Virginian  Snake-root,  three 
ounces, 

Proof  Spirit  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


The  character  of  the  base  of  this  tincture  is  given  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  • The  tincture  itself  is  nearly  useless.  It 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms,  with  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  decoction  of  bark. 


Tinctura  Valeriana.  Tincture  of  Valerian. 


R Valeriana;  Radicis  uncias  quatuor, 
Spiritus  tenuioris  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Take  of  Valerian  Root,  four  ounces. 
Proof  Spirit,  two  pints  j 


Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


This,  if  not  a very  effective  form  of  valerian,  is  at  least 
useful  in  communicating  its  odour,  as  an  anti-hysteric  and 
nervine  remedy.  A drachm  of  it  is  added,  with  this  inten- 
tion, to  the  usual  anti-nervous  formulae,  and  these  are  ren- 
dered perfect  by  the  further  addition  of  twenty  drops  of 
tincture  of  assafoetida.  It  is  not  an  improper  addition  to 
decoction  of  bark,  when  given  in  nervous  habits  of  body. 


Tinctura  Valeriana  A.m- 
moniatu. 

R Valeriana;  Radicis  uncias  quatuor, 
Spiritus  Ammoniso  aromatici  octa- 
rios duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Ammoniated  Tincture  of 
Valerian. 

Take  of  Valerian  Root,  four  ounces, 
Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia^ 
two  pints  j 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  ' 
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This  is  a stronger  tincture  than  the  preceding,  more  of  the 
active  matter  of  the  root  being  dissolved  by  the  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia,  than  by  the  proof  spirit : the  dose  is  the  same. 
It  is  generally  given  with  camphor  mixture,  aethereals,  or  weak 
decoction  or  infusion  of  valerian,  as  in  the  formula  at 
page  226. 


Tinctura  Zingiheris. 

R Zingiberis  lladicis  coucisac  uncias 
duas, 

Spiritus  rectificati  octarios  duos ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


Tincture  of  Ginger. 

Take  of  Ginger  Root  sliced,  two 
ounces, 

Rectified  Spirit,  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filter. 


The  abundance  of  mucilaginous  matter  in  ginger  rendered 
the  tinctures  made  with  proof  spirit  turbid  ; rectified  spirit  is 
now  properly  substituted,  which,  without  acting  upon  the  mu- 
cilage, takes  up  the  whole  of  the  acrimony  and  flavour  of  the 
root,  and  furnishes  an  elegant  and  useful  stomachic  tincture 
applicable  as  an  adjunct  or  corrigent  to  griping  purgatives,  and 
pleasant  to  debilitated  and  flatulent  habits.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a drachm  to  two  drachms,  but  it  would  have  been  a more 
useful  tincture  if  double  the  above  quantity  of  ginger  had 
been  used. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  ^THER. 

When  equal  weights  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  are  care- 
fully mixed  and  subjected  to  distillation,  as  afterwards  described, 
a portion  of  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  an  extremely  light 
fragrant  fluid,  termed  sulphuric  cether,  which  in  its  utmost  state 
of  purity  has  the  following  properties.  It  is  transparent  and 
colourless,  of  a very  pungent  taste,  highly  intoxicating,  and  so 
volatile,  that,  when  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another,  a con- 
siderable portion  evaporates : when  dropped  upon  surfaces,  it 
produces  intense  cold  as  it  passes  into  vapour ; and  when  thus 
suffered  to  trickle  over  the  bulb  of  a thermometer,  the  mer- 
cury soon  falls  below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  procured  of  a specific  gravity  as  low  as  '632 : I 
have  never  obtained  it  lower  than  ‘700,  and  that  which  is  met 
with  in  the  shops  is  rarely  less  than  •730,  and  often  more  than 
*740.  It  freezes  at  — 46.  At  mean  temperature  and  pres- 
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sure,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  ’730,  it  boils  at  98°,  and  is 
converted  into  highly  inflamnaable  vapour,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which,  compared  with  that  of  air,  is  as  2’586  to  I'OOO.  It 
dissolves  the  resins,  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  ammonia,  but  it  does  not  dissolve  either  potassa  or  soda, 
or  their  carbonates.  One  part  of  aether  requires  about  ten  of 
water  for  its  solution  : it  dissolves  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions. 
Its  vapour  is  so  inflammable,  that  the  utmost  caution  is  requi- 
site in  approaching  it  with  a lighted  candle.  When  burnt,  it 
yields  the  same  products  as  alcohol,  but  in  different  propor- 
tions. The  results  of  its  combustion  have  been  minutely  exa- 
mined by  several  chemists  of  eminence,  especially  by  Saussure, 
whose  analysis  of  alcohol  has  already  been  quoted,  and  by 
Dr.  Ure  : they  have  given  its  ultimate  elements  as  follows  : — 

Carbon 67-98  60-00 

Oxygen 17'62  26-66 

Hydrogen 14-40  13*34 

100  ; 100 
(^Sausture.}  ( Ure.) 

Saussure’s  sether  was  of  the  specific  gravity  of  *715  at  68" 
Fahrenheit,  and  that  employed  by  Dr.  Ure  only  *700. 

On  comparing  these  analytical  results,  especially  Dr.  Ure’s, 
with  the  theory  of  volumes,  as  adopted  by  Gay  Lussac,  they 
will  be  found  nearly  to  agree  with  the  supposition  that  aether 
is  constituted  of  two  volumes  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  one 
volume  of  aqueous  vapour,  the  three  volumes  being  condensed 
into  one  by  combination  ; for,  assuming  the  specific  gravity  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  as  *978,  and  that  of  aqueous  vapour  as 
•625  (atmospheric  air  being  = I'OOO),  we  find  that 


2 volumes  of  Carburetted  Hydrogen *978X2  = 1*956 

1 Vapour  of  Water “ 0-625 


Condensed  into  one  volume  of  Vapour  of  iEther  “ 2-581 

and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  aether,  as  determined 
by  experiment,  is  = 2*586. 

l^wo  volumes  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  one  volume  of  the 
vapour  of  water,  are  equivalent,  hy  weight,  to 


2 proportionals  of  Carburetted  Hydrogen 14x2  = 28 

1 • Water 9 


37 

and  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  theoretical  composition 
of  a5ther  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 
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^ 4 proportionals  of  Carbon 6 x 4 “ 24 

1 Oxygen  (in  the  Water)  8 


5 ■ ' ■ Hydrogen  (4  in  the  Carburetted  Hydro- 1 

gen  and  1 in  the  W^ater) ^ 

37 

or  per  cent,  as  compared  with  Dr.  lire’s  experimental  result — 


Carbon . . • 

21-6  

. 60  00 
. 26-66 

Hydrogen 

. 13-34 

100 

100 

( Theory.') 

{Experiment.) 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
upon  alcohol,  by  which  the  latter  is  converted  into  rnther,  con- 
sists essentially  in  the  abstraction  of  one-half  of  its  elementary 
water,  for  the  vapour  of  alcohol  ‘consists  of  equal  volumes  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  and  aqueous  vapour,  condensed  into  one- 
half  their  united  bulk  ; or  of  one  proportional  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  = 14,  and  one  of  water  = 9 ; whereas  the  vapour 
of  sether  is  composed  of  two  volumes  of  the  former  and  one  of 
the  latter,  condensed  into  one  volume  ; or  two  proportionals  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  (14  x 2)  = 28,  and  one  of  water  = 9, 
as  shown  in  the  following  comparative  diagrams : — 


23  parts  of  Alcohol  (by  weight)  37  parts  of  ^ther  (by  weight) 

consist  of  consist  of 


1 proportional 

of  Carburetted 

Hydrogen 

= 14. 

1 proportional 

of  Aqueous  Va- 
pour = 9. 

2 proportionals 

of  Carburetted 

Hydrogen. 

1 proportional 

of  Aqueous  Va- 

■pour  = 9. 

14  -p  9 = 23. 

28  -P  9 = 37. 

14  X 2 = 28. 

Resulting  vo- 

Resulting  vo- 

lume  of  the  Vor 

lume  of  the  Va- 

pour  of  Alcohol. 

pour  of  i^lther. 
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JElher  Sulpliurlcus. 

R Spiritus  rectificati, 

Acidi  sulphurici,  shigulorum  pon- 
dere  libram  cum  semisse  ; 

Siiiritum  retorta)  vitreaj  infunde, 
eique  Acidum  paulatim  adjice,  s®piu8 
agitaiis,  et  caveiis  ne  gradum  1 20“""' 
calor  excedat,  donee  misceantur.  Dein 
in  arenam,  ad  gradum  200“"“  prids 
calefactam,  caute  impone,  ut  quiim  ce- 
lerrime  ebulliat  liquor,  transeatque 
iEther  in  receptaculum  tubulatum,  cui 
aptatum  sit  vas  recipiens  glacie  vel 
aqua  refrigeratum . Destillet  liquor, 
donee  pars  aliqua  gravior  transire  inci- 
piat,  quse  sub  jdithere  in  fundo  recepta- 
cub  conspiciatur.  Liquori  qui  restat  in 
retorta  rursus  Spiritus  rectificati  uncias 
duodecim  affunde,  ut  simili  modo  de- 
stillet i^ither. 


^tlier  Rectificatus, 

R i?5theris  sulphurici  fluiduncias  qua- 
tuordecim, 

I’otassae  fusae  unciam  dimidiam, 
Aquas  destillatae  fluiduncias  unde- 
cim  ; 

Potassam  in  Aquae  fluidunciis  dua- 
bus  primum  liqua,  eique  jEtherem  ad- 
jice, assidue  agitans,  donee  misceantur ; 
turn,  caloro  gradus  circiter  120  ex 
retorta  ampla  destillent  in  vas  refrige- 
ratum ^theris  fluidunciae  duodecim  ; 
destillatum  cum  Aquae  fluidunciis  no- 
vem  simul  agita,  et  seiJone  ut  subsidat 
Aqua.  Denique  j®therem  rectificatum 
supernatantem  effunde,  et  vase  bene 
obturate  serva. 


Sulphuric  %M!ither. 

Take  of  Rectified  Spirit, 

Sulphuric  Acid,  of  each,  htj 
weighty  a pound  and  a half ; 

Pour  the  Spirit  into  a glass  retort, 
and  gradually  add  the  Acid  to  it,  shak- 
ing them  frequently,  and  taking  care 
that  the  temperature  does  not  exceed 
120°,  till  they  are  mixed.  Then  place 
the  retort  very  cautiously  in  sand,  pre- 
viously heated  to  200°,  that  the  liquor 
may  boil  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
.i^lther  pass  over  into  a tubidated  re- 
ceiver, to  which  a recipient  is  adapted, 
kept  cold  by  ice  or  water.  Let  the 
liquor  distil  until  another  heavier  part 
begfins  to  pass  over,  which  may  be  seen 
under  the  j^Ither  at  the  bottom  of  the 
receiver.  To  the  liquor  which  remains 
in  tlie  retort  again  add  twelve  ounces 
of  rectified  Spirit,  that  jEther  may 
again  be  distilled  as  before. 

Rectified  *^ilier. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  j^lther,  fourteen 
fluidounces. 

Fused  Potassa,  half  an  ounce, 
Distilled  Water,  eleven  fluid- 
ounces  -y 

First  dissolve  the  Potassa  in  two 
fluidounces  of  the  W ater,  and  add  the 
.^ther,  shaking  them  thoroughly  until 
they  are  mixed;  then,  at  a tempera- 
ture of  about  120°,  let  twelve  fluid- 
ounces  of  .®ther  distil  over  from  a 
large  retort  into  a cooled  vessel ; then 
shake  the  distilled  fluid  with  nine  fluid- 
ounces  of  Water,  and  set  it  by,  that 
the  Water  may  subside.  Lastly,  pour 
off  the  supernatant  rectified  .i®ther,  and 
keep  it  in  a well-stopped  vessel. 


The  above  formulae  are  very  inconveniently  and  unneces- 
sarily separated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  so  that  the  apothecary 
is  obliged  to  beep  both  “ sulphuric  aether,”  and  “ rectified 
aether,”  the  former  being  a sulphurous  mixture  of  aether,  alco- 
hol, and  water,  probably  never  intended  to  be  prescribed,  and 
certainly  quite  unfit  for  medicinal  use  ; but,  in  chemical  lan- 
guage, sulphuric  aether  and  rectified  aether  are  synonymous. 
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and  if  the  physician  prescribes  the  former  instead  of  the  latter, 
a mistake  which  frequently  happens,  it  is  probable  that  the 
patient  may  get  the  heterogeneous  compound  just  adverted  to, 
instead  of  the  pure  aether  which  was  intended. 

With  a view  of  preventing  repetition,  we  have  already  traced 
out  the  theory  of  mtherification,  and  described  the  leading  pro- 
perties of  the  product  in  its  pure  state.  The  process  of  its  dis- 
tillation, though  conveniently  performed  upon  a small  scale,  in 
a glass  retort,  is  usually  conducted  in  a still  with  a worm-pipe 
and  refrigeratory  upon  the  usual  construction,  where  large 
quantities  of  the  product  are  required.  If  great  care  be  taken 
to  stop  the  process  at  a proper  period,  a copper  still  may  be 
used,  but  one  of  lead  is  preferable;  and  as  considerable  risk  is 
incurred  by  fire,  high-pressure  steam  is  not  only  very  conve- 
niently, ’but  often  very  economically  applied  as  the  source  of 
the  required  heat. 

If  we  attempt  to  distil  sether  by  steam  at  the  temperature  of 
212°,  or  even  220°,  very  little  else  than  alcohol  passes  over.  A 
temperature  of  from  250°  to  280°  is  required  for  the  purpose, 
so  that  the  pressure  under  which  the  steam  is  generated  must 
at  least  amount  to  that  of  one  additional  atmosphere. 

In  the  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  at  Apothecaries’ 
Hall,  the  still  is  of  cast-iron,  lined  with  lead ; the  steam  is 
conducted  through  the  mixture  of  acid  and  alcohol  by  a con- 
torted leaden  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  still,  and  is  supplied 
by  a boiler  calculated  to  resist  a pressure  of  100  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch  : in  this  way  the  mixture  is  very  rapidly  raised  to 
its  boiling  point,  a larger  relative  quantity  of  sether  is  obtained 
than  when  an  open  fire  is  used,  and  all  risk  incurred  by  the 
latter  is  effectually  avoided,  the  boiler  being  in  a distinct  apart- 
ment. The  condensing  apparatus  and  refrigeratory  are  of  the 
usual  construction,  but  abundantly  supplied  with  cold  water. 

In  the  above  process  a portion  of  alcohol  first  passes  over ; 
to  this  succeeds  sether ; then  water  makes  its  appearance,  and 
the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  is  evident,  at  which  time  the 
ingredients  of  the  retort  blacken,  and  have  a tendency  to  boil 
over.  The  “ heavier  fluid,”  mentioned  in  the  formula,  is  the 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
the  process  should  be  stopped,  either  by  removing  the  receiver 
and  withdrawing  the  fire  ; or,  more  conveniently  and  immedi- 
ately, by  turning  oflF  the  steam.  In  repeating  the  process  with 
the  addition  of  fresh  alcohol,  a second  production  of  sether 
ensues,  but  a much  larger  relative  quantity  of  unaltered  alcohol 
passes  over  than  in  the  first  operation. 

Mr.  Phillips  ^ states  that  in  preparing  cether  sulphuricus,  he 


1 Trans,  Fhartn,  p.  224. 
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obtained  from  the  proportions  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
12  fluidounces  of  product,  of  which  6 drachms  were  the  heavier 
fluid  mentioned,  and  lU  fluidounces  esther  sidphuricus  of  the 
specific  gravity  0’768.  On  adding  the  second  portion  of  spirit, 
the  quantity  of  product  was  nearly  similar,  but  its  specific 
gravity  was  0'807,  showing  that  the  power  of  the  acid  to  pro- 
duce {Ether  was  much  diminished  by  the  first  operation.  Con- 
ducting the  process  upon  a large  scale  at  Apothecaries’  Hall, 
the  results  are  somewhat  different.  100  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  100  lbs.  of  alcohol  afford  about  52  lbs.  of  aether,  of  the 
specific  gravity  ’761.  50  lbs.  of  rectified  spirit  are  then  added 

to  the  residue  in  the  still,  and  upon  the  second  distillation  from 
46  to  50  lbs.  of  product  are  drawn  over,  of  the  specific  gravity 
•765.  About  100  lbs.  of  impure  aether  are  thus  obtained, 
which,  by  purification,  afford  from  55  to  58  lbs.  of  rectified 
cether  of  the  specific  gravity  -733,  which  is  as  low  as  it  is 
usually  sold  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  ; though  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  contains  no  directions 
respecting  its  specific  gravity. 

The  theory  of  the  changes  which  the  alcohol  sufiers  in  the 
process  of  aetherification  is  various  and  complicated,  and  has 
been  traced  out  with  much  ability  by  Mr.  Hennel  to  whose 
papers,  and  to  the  abstract  which  1 have  given  of  them  in  the 
second  volume  of  my  Manual  of  Chemistry,”  I must  refer 
the  chemical  reader.  A portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  combines 
with  the  hydrocarbon  of  the  alcohol,  and  forms  a peculiar  com- 
pound called  sulphovinic  acid,  which,  during  the  process  of 
aetherification,  imparts  hydrocarbon  to  the  elements  of  w'ater 
to  form  aether,  and  returns  to  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  purification  of  aether  is  very  well  effected  by  following 
the  directions  above  given,  but  they  are  not  those  generally 
adopted,  the  common  method  being  to  add  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  to  the  impure  aether,  and  subject  the  mixture  to  dis- 
tillation, as  long  as  aether  of  a sufficiently  low  specific  gravity 
passes  over.  Perfectly  pure  aether  is  not  desirable  for  medici- 
nal uses. 

Considered  in  relation  to  its  medicinal  uses,  sulphuric  aether 
is  a very  powerful  and  diffusible,  but  at  the  same  time  a tran- 
sient stimulus,  acting  upon  the  brain  nearly  in  the  same  way 
as  alcohol,  and  therefore,  to  a certain  extent,  narcotic.  In 
many  instances  it  also  proves  decidedly  antispasmodic  ; it  is, 
however,  not  very  frequently  administered,  except  in  combina- 
tion with  alcohol,  as  in  the  spirit,  and  compound  spirit  of 
ffither,  afterwards  to  be  mentioned. 

A teaspoonful  or  more  of  undiluted  sether  has  been  suc- 


Fhil,  Trans.,  1826  and  1828. 
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cessfully  given  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever,  immediately 
previous  to  the  accession  of  the  cold  fit : it  occasions  a power- 
ful shock  to  the  system,  momentarily  taking  away  the  breath, 
and  giving  great  anxiety  and  uneasiness  for  a few  seconds  ; but 
the  febrile  paroxysm  is  not  unfrequently  checked  in  its  progress, 
and  the  disease  has  sometimes  altogether  disappeared ; the 
practice,  however,  is  by  no  means  commendable.  Hysterical 
fits,  and  even  epilepsy,  are  said  to  have  been  successfully 
treated  in  the  same  Avay.  In  nervous  fever  particular  symp- 
toms are  often  relieved  by  sether,  and  in  a variety  of  spasmodic 
diseases  it  is  advantageously  employed,  especially  in  cramp 
and  tetanic  affections,  and  in  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic 
asthma ; in  the  latter  case,  and  in  catarrhal  dyspnoea,  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  aether  has  been  recommended  ; but 
the  practice  is  not  always  safe,  especially  Avhere  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  usual  dose  of  aether  is  from  tw’enty  minims  to  two 
fluidrachms,  and  it  is  usually  prescribed  in  conjunction  with 
other  antispasmodics,  especially  camphor.  The  folloAving  is  a 
very  effectual  form,  applicable  in  any  case  of  violent  spasm  : 
as  the  effect  of  sether  is  but  transient,  the  dose  should  be  re- 
j)eated  every  hour,  or  every  two  or  three  hours,  according  to 
the  effect  produced,  and  to  the  severity  of  the'  symptoms. 

R j^theris  Rectificati  fjss. 

Mistura;  Camphoraa  fort. 

Syrupi  Croci  f 5s8- 

Fiat  mistura,  cujus  sit  dosis  cochlearia  tria  ampla; 

In  the  disease  commonly  called  nervous  headach,  unat-- 
tended  by  vascular  fulness  and  allied  to  general  debility  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  following  has  proved  effective  ; — 

K j^theris  Rectificafi, 

Liquoris  Ammoniss,  5a  f5ss. 

Misturoe  Camphorm  f 3x. 

Tinct.  Cardam.  comp,  f 3j. 

Misce  pro  haustu  bis  vel  ter  die  sumendo. 

A small  tea-spoonful  of  sether  in  a glass  of  wdiite  wine  is 
often  a most  effectual  remedy  in  allaying  the  most  distressing 
symptoms  of  sea-sickness  and  in  restoring  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  after  it. 

.®ther  is  applied  externally  as  a refrigerant  and  stimulant ; 
it  produces  the  former  effects  by  the  facility  and  rapidity 
with  which  it  evaporates.  A little  poured  into  the  hand  and 
held  near  the  eye  stimulates  that  organ,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  useful  in  incipient  corneal  opacity.  In  all  these  appli- 
cations of  aether,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
proximity  of  fire, 
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Oleum  %^thereum.  JEthereal  Oil. 


Post  destillationem  j®theris  sul- 
phuric!, lenito  calore,  destillet  iterum 
liquor,  donee  spuma  nigra  intumes- 
cat;  turn  protinus  ab  igne  retortam 
remove.  Liquor!  qui  restat  in  retorta 
Aquam  adjice,  ut  supernatet  pars 
oleosa.  Hanc  aufer,  eique  admisce  Li- 
quoris  Calais  quantum  satis  sit,  ad 
acidum,  quod  inest,  saturandum,  et 
simul  agita.  Deuique  Oleum  aethe- 
reum  separatum  exime. 


After  the  distillation  of  sulphuric 
y^ther,  having  lowered  the  heat, 
again  distil  the  liqiior  till  a black 
froth  swells  up  ; then  instantly  remove 
the  retort  from  the  fire.  Add  Water 
to  the  liquor  remaining  in  the  retort, 
so  that  the  oily  part  may  float  upon 
the  surface.  Remove  this,  and  add  to 
it  a sufficient  quantity  of  lime-water 
to  saturate  the  acid  which  it  contains, 
and  shake  them  together.  Lastly,  re- 
move the  separated  aethereal  oil. 


In  this  way  a very  small  portion  of  very  impure  sethereal 
oil  is  obtained.  It  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantities  by 
distilling  one  part  of  alcohol,  by  measure,  with  one  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  comes  over,  sometimes  in  some  quan- 
tity, in  the  usual  process  of  making  carburetted  hydrogen 
or  olefiant  gas.  It  is  best  purified  by  washing  it  with  weak 
solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
I'OGO ; it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
sether  ; it  has  a fragrant  odour,  and  an  aromatic,  bitterish,  and 
pungent  flavour. 

The  chemical  nature  of  oil  of  wine  has  been  very  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  by  Mr.  Hennel,  in  the  papers  above 
q^uoted.  As  a medicine  it  is  unimportant. 


Spiritus  jEtheris  Aw-  Awmatic  Spirit  of  AEther, 

maticus.  


R Cinnamomi  Corticis  contusi  .... 
drachmas  ties, 

Cardamom!  Seminum  contritorum 
drachmam  cum  semisse, 

Piperis  long!  Fructus  contriti, 
Zingiberis  Radicis  concisaa,  singu- 
lorum  drachmam, 

Spiritus  .®theris  sulphurici  octa- 
rium ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  in 
vase  vitreo  obturate,  et  cola. 


Takq  of  Cinnamon  Bark  bruised,  three 
drachms. 

Cardamom  Seeds  in  powder,  a 
drachm  and  a half. 

Long  Pepper  in  powder. 

Ginger  Root  sliced,  of  each  a 
drachm. 

Spirit  of  Sulphuric  .Either,  a 
pint ; ■ • 

Macerate'  for  fourteen  days  in  a 
well-stopped  glass  ves'sel,  and  filter. 


Medicated  aether  and  sethereal  tinctures  were  formerly  in 
high  estimation,  but  they  have'  properly  fallen  into  disuse,  as 
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eether  seldom  requires  aromatic  adjuncts ; their  virtues  too, 
derived  from  the  aromatics,  are  annihilated  by  those  of  the 
aether.  The  above  aelhereal  aromatic  tincture  therefore  is 
rarely  if  ever  prescribed,  and  though  a grateful  it  is  not  a 
useful  stimulant. 


Sjm'iftis  i^theris  Nitrici. 

R Spiritus  rectificati  octarios  duos, 
Acidi  nitrici  ;)07/c/ere^uncias  tres ; 

Spiritui  Acidum  paulatim  adjice, 
et  misce,  cavens  ne  gradum  120™“'" 
calor  excedat ; turn,  leni  calore,  deslil- 
lent  fluidunciae  viginti  quatuor. 


Spirit  of  Nitric  *^t1ier. 

Take  of  Rectified  Spirit,  two  pints, 
Nitric  Acid,  weight,  three 
ounces. 

Add  the  Acid  to  the  Spirit  by  slow 
degrees,  and  mix,  taking  care  that  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  120° ; 
tlien,  by  a gentle  heat,  distil  twenty- 
four  fluidounces. 


When  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  alcohol  are  mixed  toge- 
ther at  a temperature  of  80°,  a dangerously  violent  action 
ensues,  and  nearly  the  whole  mixture  is  converted  into  gas 
and  vapour,  which,  if  made  to  pass  through  brine  cooled 
down  to  32°,  is  partly  condensed  into  a yellowish  liquid  ex-i 
tremely  volatile  and  equal  in  weight  to  about  half  the  alcohol 
employed  ; it  floats  upon  the  cold  salt  and  water,  and  is  nitric 
(Ether  nearly  pure.  Its  specific  gravity  exceeds  that  of  alco- 
hol, but  is  less  than  that  of  water ; it  is  almost  always  slightly 
acid,  and  becomes  very  acid  and  loses  its  aethereal  characters 
when  kept.  Its  taste  is  sweetish-bitter  and  very  pungent  j it 
dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  but  copiously  in  alcohol;  the 
latter  solution  corresponds  to  the  above  spiritus  cctheris  nitrici. 
It  consists,  according  to  Thenard,  of — 


Carbon 28*45 

Oxygen  48*52 

Hydrogen 8*54 

Nitrogen.. 14*49 


100 

According  to  Dumas  and  Boullay,  (Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phys. 
xxxvij.  26),  nitric  aether  consists  of — 

4 equivalents  of  carbon  ....  (6  X 4)  = 24  j 

5 hydrogen  5 ( 

4 oxygen  ....  (8  X 4)  = 32  j 

1 nitrogen  14 j 

Or,  of 

2 equivalents  of  olefiant  gas  (14  x 2)=  28l 

1 water 9 , 

1 ' ' bypouitrous  acid 38  J 


> = 75 


^1 

)J  = 75 

sJ 
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The  spirit  of  nitric  aether  should  be  slowly  distilled  at  a 
low  temperature  (about  180°),  and  not  more  drawn  over  than 
the  formula  directs.  It  may  be  conveniently  distilled  in  a 
glass  retort ; at  Apothecaries’  Hall  a still  is  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, entirely  composed  of  earthenware,  with  a condensing 
worm-pipe  of  the  same  material.  The  still  is  heated  by  the 
slow  application  of  steam  to  its  outer  surface. 

This  preparation  has  a peculiar  but  grateful  odour  ; its  taste, 
when  recently  prepared,  is  very  pungent,  and  slightly  sweet 
and  bitter,  but  when  kept  a few  weeks  it  acquires  a manifest 
acidity.  It  readily  dissolves  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  When 
tincture  of  guaiacum  is  dropped  into  it,  a fine  and  very  pecu- 
liar blue  tint  is  produced,  which  soon  passes  into  various 
shades  of  green,  but  the  mixture  remains  transparent : when 
water  is  added,  a blue  or  green  precipitate  falls,  which  even- 
tually becomes  brown. 

Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  or  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  as  it  was  for- 
merly called,  is  used  in  medicine  as  a diuretic  and  anti- 
spasmodic ; conjoined  with  proper  regimen,  it  also  proves 
diaphoretic.  From  half  a drachm  to  a drachm  is  the  usual 
dose,  and  is  often  given  in  low  febrile  affections,  with  saline 
remedies. 

S Spiritfls  .®theris  Nitric!  f 3iij. 

Liijuoris  AmmonisB  Acetatis  f^. 

IVIisturm  Camphoraj  f givss. 

Synipi  Croci  f3ij. 

Fiat  mistura,  cujus  capiat  cochlearia  tria  ampla  subinde. 

As  a diuretic  in  dropsical  affections,  it  is  conjoined  with 
other  diuretics,  such  as  acetate  of  potassa,  nitre,  squills,  digi- 
talis, &c. 

R Infusi  Arraoraciae  compos,  f qISS, 

Spiritfis  j^ltheris  Nitrici, 

S)Tupi  Zingiberis,  aa  f3j. 

Tincturffl  Scill®  7qxx. 

Fiat  haustus  ter  die  sumendus. 

R Potass®  Acetatis  3ss. 

Misturm  Camphors, 

Infusi  Quassis,  aa  f3vj. 

Syrupi  Rhsados 
Spir.  y^lther  Nitr.  aa  f3j. 

Tincturs  Digitalis  Tqvj. 

Fiat  haustus  ter  in  die  sumendus. 

The  following  often  allays  the  troublesome  tickling  sensation 
in  the  throat  which  attends  a common  catarrh,  but  the  mix- 
ture is  very  apt  to  ferment. 
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R Oxjfmellis  fSJ- 
Syrupi  Papaveris, 

SpiritQs  i^itheris  Nitric,  aa  f §ss. 

Fiat  linctus  cujus  sumatur  pauxillum  subindc. 


Spiritus  j^theris  Sui- 
phurici. 

R .i^theria  reclificati  octarium  dimi- 
dium, 

Spiritus  rectificatl  octarium ; 

Misce. 


Spirit  of  Sulphuric 
j^ther. 

Take  of  sulphuric  j^ither,  half  a pint, 
Rectified  Spirit,  a pint ; 

Mix. 


This  is  the  usual  form  in  which  aether  is  administered ; half 
a drachm  to  a drachm  and  a half  is  the  medium  dose.  In 
faintness,  low  spirits,  and  generally  as  a nervine  .stimulant,  it 
is  prescribed  as  in  the  following  nervous  mixture ; compound 
spirit  of  lavender  and  syrup  of  red  poppies  being  occasionally 
substituted  for  the  compound  spirit  of  ammonia  and  syrup  of 
saffron,  and  pennyroyal-water  for  the  camphor  mixture. 

R Misturse  Camphors  f5'^*j- 
SpiritQs  iEtheris  Sulphurici, 

Ammonis  compos.  aafSij. 

Syrupi  Croci  f gss. 

Fiat  mistura  nervina,  de  qua  sumantur  cochlearla  tria  vel  qua- 
tuor  magna,  urgente  agUatione. 


Spiritus  *Mtheris  Sul- 
phurici  Compositus. 

R Spiritus  jEtheris  sulphurici  octa- 
rium, 

Olei  .lEthcrei  fiuidrachmas  duas  ■, 
Misce. 


Compound  Spirit  of  Sul- 
phuric jdEther. 

Take  of  Spirit  of  sulphuric  ASther,  a 
pint, 

.Ethereal  Oil,  twofluidrachms ; 

Mix. 


This  preparation  is  intended  as  a substitute  for  Hoffman's 
anodyne  liquor,  which  it  closely  resembles.  It  is  given  in 
the  same  doses  as  the  preceding,  and  with  the  same  effect, 
the  EEthereal  oil  merely  altering  its  flavour  a little.  It  may  be 
dispensed  with. 
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WINES. 

Vinous  tinctures  are  of  very  ancient  date  in  pharmacy,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  expunged  from  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, though  the  term  vinum  is  retained  and  applied  to 
certain  compounds  prepared  with  considerably  diluted  spirit. 
We  have  already  noticed  this  innovation,  when  speaking  of 
the  " Vinum  Antimonii  Tartarizati  ” and  of  the  “ Vinum 
Ferri,”  in  which  there  is  a similar  substitution  of  spirit  and 
water  for  wine : of  the  remaining  wines,  that  of  ipecacuanha 
only  is  important,  and  as  these  three  are  continually  employed 
in  domestic  medicine,  the  apothecary  is  obliged  to  keep  them 
prepared  according  to  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  formulm  ; 
the  former  for  mothers  and  nurses,  and  the  latter  for  physi- 
cians ; and  yet,  though  very  dissimilar  compounds,  they 
necessarily  go  under  the  same  name,  which  often  leads  to  con- 
fusion and  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  to  alarm. 

Wine  is  certainly  an  objectionable  menstruum  in  conse- 
quence of  the  spontaneous  changes  to  which  it  is  subject; 
yet,  less  inconvenience  would  have  resulted  in  retaining  the 
old  “ wines  ” than  in  suffering  the  present  preparations,  con- 
taining no  wine,  to  usurp  their  titles.  Moreover,  the  very 
dilute  spirit  now  prescribed,  often  forms  with  the  dissolved 
matters  compounds  which  become  turbid  and  are  subject  to 
nearly  the  same  changes  as  was  formerly  the  case  when  wine 
was  used. 

There  is  another  objection  to  this  innovation  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Phillips  which  is,  that,  instead  of  using  wine  of 
nearly  uniform  strength,  dilute  spirit  of  very  different  qualities 
is  employed.  Thus  the  vinum  antimonii  tartarizati,  the  vinum 
ferri,  and  the  vinum  veratri,  contain  two  parts  of  proof  spirit 
and  three  of  water  : vinum  aloes  contains  equal  parts  of  proof 
spirit  and  water ; vinum  colchici  contains  one  part  of  proof 
spirit  and  two  of  water ; and  vinum  ipecacuanhas  and  vinum 
opii  contain  one  part  of  proof  spirit  and  one  and  two-thirds 
of  water. 


* Trans,  Pharin.  p.  228, 
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Vinum  Aloes. 

R Abes  spicataj  Extracti  uncias  octo, 

Canellao  Corticis  uncias  duas, 
Spiritus  tenuioris, 

Aquae  destillatao,  singulorum  octa- 
rios  quatuor ; 

Aloen  cum  arena  alba,  sordibus 
purgata,  in  pulverem  tero;  Canellae 
Corticem  etiam  in  pulverem  tere ; 
bisque,  inter  se  mistis,  Spiritum  et 
Aquam  affunde.  Macera  per  dies  qua- 
tuordecim,  subinde  movens,  et  cola. 


TVine  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  Extract  of  spiked  Aloe,  eight 
ounces, 

Canella  Bark,  two  ounces. 
Proof  Spirit, 

Distilled  W ater,  of  each  four 
pints ; 

Rub  the  Aloes  into  powder  with 
clean  white  sand ; rub  the  Canella 
Bark  also  into  powder,  and,  upon 
these  mixed  together,  pour  the  Spirit 
and  Water.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  stirring  occasionally,  and  strain. 


A decoction  and  two  tinctures  are  already  among  the  liquid 
aloetic  preparations,  and  the  above  is  a very  unnecessary 
addition.  In  the  IjOndon  Dispensatory  % Mr.  Thomson  has 
given  a formula  for  an  aloetic  wine,  which  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  known  and  used ; he  justly  recommends  it 
“ in  dyspepsia  and  chlorosis,  and  also  in  that  affection  of  the 
mesenteric  glands  in  children  which  produces  a tumid  and 
tense  abdomen.”  It  is  composed  as  follows,  and  given  in  the 
dose  of  from  one  fluidrachm  to  half  a fluidounce  : — 


R Sod®  Subcarbonatis 

Ammoni®  Subcarbonatis  3iv9s. 

Myrrh®  contrit®, 

Aloes  Extracti  contusi,  aa  3vj  ■ 

Vini  Albi  (^Skerry)  f gxxiv. 

Macera  per  dies  septem,  et  cola. 

Of  the  “ Vinum  Aloes  ” of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  one  or  two 
drachms  is  given  as  a gentle  assistant  to  the  action  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  as 
a decided  purge. 


Vinum  Colchici. 

R Colchici  Radicis  recentis  concis® 
libram, 

SpiritQs  tenuioris  fluiduncias  qua- 
tuor, 

Aqu®  destillat®  fluiduncias  octo ; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


TVine  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of  Meadow  Saffron  Root  fresh 
and  sliced,  a pound. 

Proof  Spirit,  four  fluidounces. 

Distilled  Water,  eight  fluid- 
■ ounces ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


‘ 1822,  p.  817. 
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This  form  of  meadow  saffron  is  quite  inadmissible,  from  its 
extreme  proneness  to  fermentation  and  decomposition.  A 
tincture,  or  a vinous  infusion  of  the  dried  root,  are  the  only 
eligible  forms  for  its  administration,  and  they  are  quite  un- 
objectionable. Mr.  Thomson  has  given  the  following  good 
formula  for  the  latter  ^ : — 

“ Take  of  the  bulbs  of  Colchicum  (dug  up  in  July  or  August)  sliced  trans- 
versely, and  dried  without  heat,  or  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  110°,  one 
ounce  and  a half;  pulverise  them,  and  pour  upon  the  powder,  put  into  a glass 
bottle,  twelve  fluidounces  of  good  sherry  wine.  Agitate  the  mixture  twice  a day 
for  seven  days,  and  then  filter  for  use.” 

“ The  dose  of  this  wine  is  from  iqxx.  to  f3j.  given  with  water  only,  or  in  com- 
bination with  magnesia  in  the  eflfervescing  draught,  or  with  infusion  of  cinchona 
bark,  or  of  gentian  root,  or  any  other  bitter.” 


Vinum  Ipecacuanha}. 

R Ipecacuanhse  Radicis  contusae  un- 
cias  duas, 

Spiritus  tenuioris  fluiduncias  duo- 
decim, 

Aquae  destillatae  fluiduncias  vi- 
ginti; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordeclm,  et 
cola. 


IVtne  of  Ipecacuanha. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha  Root  bruised, 
two  ounces. 

Proof  Spirit,  twelve  fluid- 
ounces, 

Distilled  Water,  twenty 
fluidounces ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


A vinous  or  weak  spirituous  infusion  of  ipecacuanha  is  a 
very  useful  preparation  as  furnishing  a convenient  means  of 
subdividing  the  remedy  into  small  doses,  as  an  expectorant ; 
and  also,  especially  when  sweetened  a little,  as  an  emetic  for 
young  children,  to  whom  a teaspoonful  may  be  given  every  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  till  it  produces  vomiting.  From  twenty  to 
sixty  drops  is  expectorant,  slightly  aperient,  and  diaphoretic, 
especially  when  conjoined  with  saline  medicines. — (See  “ ipeca- 
cuanhcB  Radix,”  page  128.) 


Vinum  Opii. 

R Extract!  Opii  unciam, 

Cinnamomi  Corticis  coutusi, 
Caryophyllorum  contusorum,  siugu- 
lorum  drachmam, 

Spiritfls  tenuioris  fluiduncias  sex, 
AqusB  destillatac  fluiduncias  decern  ; 

Macera  per  dies  octo,  et  cola. 


JVine  of  Opium. 

Take  of  Extract  of  Opium,  an  ounce, 
Cinnamon  Bark  bruised. 
Cloves  bruised,  of  each  a 
drachm, 

Proof  Spirit,  six  fluidounces. 
Distilled  Water,  ten  fluid- 
ounces  ; 

Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  strain. 


9 


H 


* Lond.  Disp.  1822,  p.  922. 
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For  reasons  already  stated,  we  prefer  crude  opium  to  the 
extract,  and  consequently  the  tinctura  opii  to  this  vinuvi.  If 
it  be  required  to  conjoin  opium  with  aromatics,  they  are  easily 
added  to  the  simple  tincture,  in  which,  owing  to  the  activity  of 
Its  contents,  the  strength  of  the  menstruum  can  never  be  objec- 
tionable. The  only  reason  for  preferring  the  above  wine  to 
the  common  tincture,  and  extract  of  opium  to  crude  opium,  is, 
that  its  taste  is  not  so  perceptible  as  that  of  crude  opium ; 
but  this  is  rarely  of  any  importance,  and  it  is  covered 
by  a properly-selected  vehicle,  especially  by  the  aromatic  dis- 
tilled waters.  The  dose  of  the  above  preparation  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  “ Tinctura  OpiV"’  (see  page  448).  It  is 
sometimes  locally  applied  to  the  eye,  in  cases  where,  after 
active  inflammation  has  been  subdued,  the  vessels  remain  turgid ; 
tw'o  or  three  drops,  are  dropped  into  the  eye  night  and  morn- 
ing, till  the  morbid  vascularity  disappears.  Sydenham's  liquid 
laudanum,  once  a celebrated  formula,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  this  “ Wine  of  Opium  it  was  double  the  strength  of 
the  above,  and  in  addition  to  the  spices  contained  saffron. 


Vinum  Veratri. 

R Veratri  Radicis  concisae  uucias 
octo, 

Spirit&s  tenuioris  octarium. 
Aquae  distillatae  octarium  cum 
.semisse; 

Macera  per  dies  quatuordecim,  et 
cola. 


TVine  of  TVliite  Hellebore. 

Take  of  White  Hellebore  Root  sliced, 
eight  ounces, 

Proof  Spirit,  a pint, 

Distilled  Water,  a pint  and  a 
half; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain. 


The  celebrated  nostrum  for  the  gout,  called  Eau  Medicinale 
d'Husson,  was  long  supposed  to  contain  ■white  hellebore;  and 
a number  of  curious  facts  corroborative  of  such  a supposition 
w’ere  published  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  James  Moore It  was 
afterwards,  however,  more  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  root  of 
the  colchicum  autumnale  (see  page  83)  w’as  the  source  of  the 
antipodagric  povyers  of  that  remedy;  and  it  is  a curious  coinci- 
dence, that  the  researches  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  ren- 
dered it  more  than  j)robable  that  the  same  peculiar  salifiable 
and  active  principle  exists  in  white  hellebore  and  in  meadow 
saffron : the  latter,  as  a medicine,  is,  however,  more  manage- 
able and  certain  in  its  operation  than  the  former,  and  is  there- 
fore preferred,  indeed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  above  prepara- 


* Two  LettiTs  to  l)r.  Jones  on  the  Composition  of  the  Eau  Medicinale  d’Hus- 
son,  &c.  &c.  1811. 
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tion,  which  is  now  never  prescribed.  From  five  to  thirty  drops 
of  the  above  “ wine”  is  a dose  : for  an  account  of  its  action 
and  effects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Moore’s  “ Letters,” 
already  quoted. 


VINEGARS. 

Common  vinegar  was  formerly  much  used  as  a pharmaceu- 
tical solvent ; and  although,  in  some  few  cases,  it  appears  to 
possess  peculiar  advantages,  it  is  not  a desirable  menstruum,  in 
consequence  of  its  liability  to  decomposition.  Distilled  vinegar 
is  less  objectionable  ; and  the  pure  acetic  acid,  properly  diluted, 
furnishes  a still  preferable  substitute.  But  medicated  vinegars 
have  now  nearly  fallen  into  disuse ; and  the  two  which  are  re- 
tained in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  to  which  a portion  of  spirit, 
though  much  too  small,  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
them  from  change,  might,  without  the  smallest  inconvenience, 
have  been  altogether  omitted. 


Acetum  Colchici.  Vinegar  of  Meadow  Saffron. 


R Colchici  Eadicis  recentis  concisae 
• uiiciam, 

Acidi  acetici  diluti  octaviura, 

Spiritfls  teuuioris  fluidunciam ; 

Colchici  Radicem  macera  cum  Acido, 
ill  vase  vitreo  clauso,  per  dies  ires ; 
dein  exprime,  et  sepone,  ut  faeces  siib- 
sidant ; deniquo  liquori  defsecato  Spiri- 
tum  adjice. 


Take  of  Meadow  Saffron  Root  fresh 
and  sliced,  an  ounce, 
Diluted  acetic  Acid,  a pint. 
Proof  Spirit,  a fluidounce ; 

Macerate  the  Meadow  Saffron  Root 
with  the  Acid  in  a covered  glass  vessel 
for  three  days  ; then  express  it,  and  set 
it  by  that  the  dregs  may  subside ; lastly, 
add  the  Spirit  to  the  clear  liquor. 


This  preparation  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the 
“ Vinum  Colchici,”  and  is  not  wanted  ; but  if  a vinegar  of 
meadow  saffron  be  deemed  necessary,  it  should  be  prepared 
with  the  dried  root.  From  one  drachm  to  half  a fluidounce 
of  the  above  has  been  given  for  a dose,  chiefly  in  conjunction 
with  diuretics,  as  a part  of  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  relied  on. 


Acetim  ScidcB, 

R SeillsB  Radicis  recens  exsiccafae 
librara, 

Acidi  acetici  diluti  octarios  sex, 
SpiriiGs  teuuioris  octariuin  dimi- 
dium ; 


Vinegar  of  Squill. 

Take  of  Squill  Root  recently  dried,  a 
pound. 

Diluted  acetic  Acid,  six  pints, 
Proof  Spirit  half  a pint ; 
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Scillae  Raclicem  macera  cum  Acido, 
leni  calore,  in  vase  vitreo  clause,  per 
horas  viginti  quatuor;  dein  exprime, 
et  sepone,  ut  fajces  subsidant ; denique 
liquori  defaecato  spiritum  adjice. 


Macerate  the  Squill  Root  with  the 
Acid  by  a gentle  heat,  in  a covered 
glass  vessel,  for  twenty-four  hours ; then 
express  it  and  set  it  by  that  the  dregs 
may  subside ; lastly,  add  the  spirit  to 
the  clear  liquor. 


This,  though  not  a bad  preparation  of  squills,  is  very  seldom 
\ised,  the  tincture  or  powder  being  preferred.  When  pre- 
scribed, it  is  generally  with  a view  to  its  diuretic  effect,  in  the 
dose  of  a drachm  or  two,  conjoined  with  nitre,  acetate  of  po- 
tassa,  and  other  analogous  remedies.  In  cases  of  mucous 
obstruction  of  the  bronchiee,  an  emetic  composed  of  half  a 
fluidounce  of  vinegar  of  squill,  ten  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
an  ounce  of  mint-water,  has  been  recommended  with  advan- 
tage ; but  the  preparations  of  squills  are  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, commendable  emetics. — (See  the  article  ScilldB  Radix  in 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  Tinctura  ScillcB  above.) 

Vinegar  of  squill  soon  becomes  turbid,  but  it  retains  its 
activity  tolerably  well. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  HONEY. 

Honey  was  once  regarded  as  a powerful  deobstruent  and 
expectorant,  and  formed  the  basis  of  a number  of  balsamic  and 
pectoral  remedies.  It  is  now  not  employed,  except  as  a mild 
aperient,  as  a vehicle  for  powders,  and  occasionally  as  a means 
of  diffusing  insoluble  substances  through  Avater.  Among  the 
“Mellita”  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  met  horacis  might,  with- 
out inconvenience,  have  been  consigned  to  extemporaneous 
prescription,  as  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  vary  the  quantity 
of  borax  Avhich  it  contains.  Mel  rosas  is  neither  sufficiently 
useful  nor  elegant  to  justify  its  retention ; and  oxymel  scillce, 
though  an  active  and  useful  compound  of  that  drug,  may  be 
extemporaneously  and  unobjectionably  imitated,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  tincture  of  squills  to  simple  oxymel. 

The  preparations  of  honey,  if  properly  made,  and  not  too 
thin,  are  not  very  liable  to  ferment;  their  multiplicity,  there- 
fore, is  not  so  objectionable  as  that  of  the  “ syrups but  it  is 
always  desirable  to  curtail  as  much  as  possible  the  list  of 
those  compounds  Avhich  are  rarely  resorted  to  ; for  they  spoil 
and  decompose  by  age,  and  in  consequence  of  their  very 
sparing  employment,  are  rarely  in  a state  fit  for  use  Avhen 
Avanted. 
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Mel  Deftpumatum.  Clarified  Honey. 

Mel  in  balneo  aquoso  liqua ; turn  Melt  the  honey  in  a water-bath ; 
spurnam  aufer.  then  remove  the  scum. 

By  this  process  a portion  of  wax  is  the  only  substance  that 
is  separated  in  the  form  of  scum  from  pure  honey : if  it  be 
adulterated  with  flour,  or  other  extraneous  substances,  they 
either  subside  or  are  entangled  by  and  rise  with  the  scum. 
When  this  clarification  is  carefully  performed,  and  it  never 
should  be  attempted,  as  it  often  is,  over  the  open  fire,  the 
product  retains  the  flavour  and  perfume  of  the  original  honey  ; 
it  should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  of  a brownish  yellow  colour, 
and  so  viscid  as  to  pour  with  difficulty  from  one  vessel  to 
another : no  water  should  be  added  to  it. 

The  only  use  of  clarified  honey  is  as  the  basis  of  electuaries, 
and  an  occasional  ingredient  in  gargles,  to  which  it  imparts 
more  viscidity  than  syrup.  In  the  same  way  it  is  employed 
as  a vehicle  for  sulphate  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  copper,  to 
form  an  application  to  the  small  troublesome  ulcers  which 
sometimes  affect  the  throat  and  soft  palate.  For  this  purpose, 
five  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  of  sulphate  of  zinc  may 
be  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  clarified  honey  or  of  simple 
oxymel,  and  the  ulcers  touched  three  or  four  times  daily  with 
a camel-hair  pencil  dipped  into  the  solution.  In  these  cases 
it  is  presumed  that  the  affection  is  local,  or  at  least  unattended 
by  any  marked  constitutional  debility,  and  independent  of 
venereal  infection. 


Mel  Boracis. 

R Sodas  Subboratis  contiitas  drach- 
mam, 

Mellis  despumati  unciam  ; 

Misce. 


Honey  of  Borax. 

Take  of  Subborate  of  Soda  in  powder, 
a drachm. 

Clarified  Honey,  an  ounce  j 

Mix. 


The  medicinal  uses  of  this  preparation  of  borax  are  re- 
ferred to  under  the  article  “ Sodae  Subboras,”  in  the  Materia 
Medica. 
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Mel  Roscb. 

R Rosa)  Gallicse  Petalorum  exsicca- 
torum  uncias  quatuor, 

Aqua;  ferventis  octarios  fres, 

Mellis  despumati  libras  quinque ; 

Macera  Rosae  Petala  in  Aqua  per 
horas  sex  ; deinde  liquori  colato  adjice 
Mel,  et  balneo  aquoso  ad  idoueam 
crassitudinem  decoque. 


Honey  of  Rose. 

Take  of  Red  Rose  Petals  dried,  four 
ounces. 

Boiling  Water,  three  pints ; 
Clarified  Honey,  five  pounds  ; 

Macerate  the  Rose  Petals  in  the 
Water  for  six  hours ; then  to  the 
strained  liquor  add  the  Hone}”^,  and 
boil  them  down  in  a water-bath  to  a 
proper  consistence. 


This  is  only  useful  as  an  addition  to  gargles  ; with  a little 
acid,  the  red  colour  of  the  roses  is  agreeably  exalted. 


Oxymel  Simplex. 

R Mellis  despumati  libras  duas, 

Acidi  acetici  diluti  octarium ; 

Decoque  in  vase  vitreo,  lento  igue, 
ad  idoneam  crassitudinem, 


Simple  Oxymel. 

Take  of  clarified  Honey,  two  pounds. 
Diluted  acetic  Acid,  one  pint ; 

Boil  them  down  in  a glass  vessel 
over  a slow  fire  until  they  acquire  a 
proper  consistence. 


This  compound  of  honey  and  vinegar  is  a good  addition  to 
gargles  in  inflammatory  sore-throat,  and  effectual  in  allaying 
the  irritating  tickling  in  the  throat  caused  by  common  catarrh, 
when  taken  frequently  in  small  quantities.  It  is  also  a plea- 
sant addition  to  cooling  drinks  in  fevers. 

The  above  formula  for  the  preparation  of  oxymel  is  very 
objectionable,  in  consequence  of  the  long  evaporation  that  is 
required  before  it  attains  a proper  consistency  ; the  following 
will  be  found  in  all  respects  a preferable  process  ; — 


R Mellis  despumati  libras  duas, 
Acidi  Acetici  fortioris. 

Aqua;  destillatse,  aaf^ij. 
Misce. 


The  most  convenient  way  of  mixing  these  ingredients  is  to 
put  them  into  an  earthenware  jar  placed  in  a vessel  of  boiling 
water,  by  which  the  despumated  honey  is  attenuated,  and  they 
are  easily  stirred  together.  \Vithout  the  water  the  compound 
is  rather  too  thick. 
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Oxymel  Scilloi. 

K Mellis  despumati  libras  tres, 
Aceti  Scillaa  octarios  duos  ; 


Oxymel  of  Squill. 

Take  of  clarified  Honey,  three  pounds, 
Vinegar  of  Squill,  two  pints  ; 


Decoque  in  vase  vitreo,  lento  igne.  Boil  them  down  in  a glass  vessel 
ad  idoneam  crassitudinem.  over  a slow  fire  until  they  acquire  a 

proper  consistence.  ^ 

From  half  a drachm  to  two  drachms  of  this  oxymel  may  be 
given  as  an  expectorant  where  squill  is  proper,  or  half  an 
ounce  as  an  emetic;  but  the  tedious  evaporation  required  to 
reduce  it  to  a due  consistency  appears  to  injure  the  active 
ingredient.  The  oxymels  may  be  safely  boiled  in  tinned- 
copper  vessels ; but  if  the  formula  above  recommended  for 
simple  oxymel  be  followed,  no  boiling  down  is  requisite. 
(See  Scillce  Radix  in  the  Materia  Medica.) 


SYRUPS. 

These,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  unimportant  prepara- 
tions; they  are  also  objectionable  from  their  tendency  to 
ferment  and  decompose,  and  should  therefore,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  excluded  from  Pharmacopoeia;.  The  only  general 
directions  given  respecting  them,  by  the  London  College,  are 
the  following: — 

Conserventur  Syrupi  in  loco,  ubi  calor  Let  Syrups  be  kept  in  a place  the 
gradum  55™“™  nunquam  excedat.  temperature  of  which  never  exceeds 

55°. 

This  is  probably  with  a view  to  prevent  their  fermentation  ; 
but,  with  every  practicable  precaution  as  to  temperature, 
those  syrups  which  abound  m vegetable  mucilage  become 
ropy  and  acescent,  and  others  deposit  sugar  in  the  candied 
form. 


Syrupus  Althcece. 

R Althaese  Radicis  recentis  contusae 
libram  diinidiam, 

Sacchari  purificati  libras  duas, 
Aquop.  octarios  quatuor ; 

Decoque  Aquam  cum  Radice  ad 
dimidiam,  et  liquorem  frigefactum 
exprime.  Sepone  per  horas  viginti 
quatuor,  ut  faeces  subsidant;  turn  li- 
quorem efifunde,  atque,  adjecto  Sac- 
charo,  ad  idoneam  crassitudinem  de- 
coque. 


Syrup  of  Marshmallow. 

Take  of  Marshmallow  Root  fresh  and 
bruised,  half  a pound, 
Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds. 
Water,  four  pints  ; 

Boil  down  the  Water  with  the  Root 
to  one  half,  and  press  out  the  liquor 
when  cold.  Set  it  by  for  twenty-foqr 
hours  that  the  dregs  may  subside  ; 
then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and,  having 
added  the  Sugar,  boil  down  to  a proper 
consistence. 
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1 his  is  a particularly  useless  syrup,  very  prone  to  fermenta- 
tion. 


Syrupus  Aurantiorum. 

R Aurantiorum  Corticis  recentis  imcias 
duas, 

Aquse  ferventis  octarium, 

Sacchari  piirificati  libras  ires  ; 

Macera  Corticem  in  Aqua  per  horas 
duodecim,  in  vase  leviter  clause ; turn 
liquorem  eflFunde,  eique  Saccharum  ad- 
jice. 


Syrup  of  Oranges, 

Take  of  fresh  Orange  Peel,  two  ounces, 

Boiling  Water,  a pint, 

Refined  Sugar,  three  pounds  ; 

Macerate  the  Peel  in  the  Water 
for  twelve  hours  in  a covered  vessel  ; 
then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  add  the 
Sugar  to  it. 


In  this  syrup  the  flavour  of  the  orange  peel  is  not  sufficiently 
predominant  to  confer  it  upon  the  compounds  to  which  it  is 
usually  added.  A good  substitute  will  be  found  in  a mixture 
of  2 ounces  of  tincture  of  orange  peel  with  14  ounces  of  thick 
simple  syrup.  It  is  improperly  called  syrup  of  oranges,  and 
contains  superabundance  of  sugar,  so  that  it  is  apt  to  crystallise. 


Syriipus  Croci. 

R Croci  Stigmatum  unciam, 

AquEe  ferventis  octarium, 

Sacchari  purificati  libras  duas  cum 
semisse ; 

Macera  Croci  Stigmata  in  Aqua  per 
horas  duodecim,  in  vase  leviter  clauso  ; 
dein  liquorem  cola,  et  Saccharum  adjice. 


Syrup  of  Saffron. 

Take  of  Saffron,  an  ounce. 

Boiling  W ater,  a pint. 
Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds  and 
a half; 

Macerate  the  Saffron  in  the  Water  for 
twelve  hours  in  a covered  vessel ; then 
strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  Sugar. 


Syrup  of  saffron  was  once  in  great  vogue  as  a nervous  cor- 
dial and  restorative ; its  only  use  is  as  a colouring  material. 


Syrtipus  Lmonum. 

R Limonum  Succi  colati  octarium, 
Sacchari  purificati  libras  duas ; 

Liqua  Saccharum  in  Succo  Limonum, 
eodem  modo  quo  de  Syrupo  simplici 
prseceptum  est. 


Syrup  of  Lemons. 

Take  of  Lemon  Juice  strained,  a pint, 
Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds ; 

Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  Lemon 
Juice  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple 
Syrup. 


An  elegant  and  agreeable  syrup  is  afforded  by  this  formula, 
but  it  is  usually  left  to  extemporaneous  prescription.  It  is 
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useful  in  allaying  the  dryness  and  tickling  of  the  fauces  in 
cases  of  catarrh  ; and,  mixed  with  barley-water,  it  furnishes  a 
very  pleasant  acidulous  drink. 


Synipiis  Mori. 

R Mori  Succi  colati  octarium, 

Sacchari  purificati  libras  duas-; 

Liqiia  Saccharum  in  Succo  Mori, 
eodem  modo  qiio  de  Syrupo  simplici 
pra:ceptum  est. 


Syrup  of  Mulberry. 

Take  of  Mulberry  Juice  strained,  a pint, 
Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds  ; 

Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  Mulberry 
Juice  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
for  simple  Symp. 


Fresh  mulberry  syrup  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
syrup  of  lemons,  and  in  gargles  and  mixtures  its  colour  some- 
times recommends  it ; but  it'is  very  apt  to  ferment,  and  much 
less  pleasant  in.  flavour  than  syrup  of  raspberries,  which  is  now 
expunged. 


Syrupus  Papaveris. 


Syrup  of  Poppy. 


R Papaveris  Capsularum  exsiccatarum 
et  contusarum,  demptis  semini- 
bus,  uncias  quatuordecim, 
Sacchari  purificati  libras  duas, 
Aquse  ferventis  congios  duos  cum 
semisse  ; 


Take  of  Poppy  Capsules  dried,  bruised, 
and  free  from  seeds,  fourteen 
ounces. 

Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds. 
Boiling  Water,  two  gallons  and 
a half ; 


Macera  Capsulas  in  Aqua  per  horas 
viginti  quatuor;  turn  balneo  aquoso  ad 
congium  decoque,  et  fortiter  exprime. 
Liquorem  colatum  iterum  decoque  ad 
octarios  duos,  et  adhuc  ferventem  cola. 
Sepone  per  horas  duodecim,  ut  faeces 
subsidant ; turn  liquorem  defajcatum 
decoque  ad  octarium,  et  Saccharum  ad- 
jice,  eodem  modo  quo  de  Syrupo  sim- 
plici praeceptum  est. 


Macerate  the  Capsules  in  the  Water 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  in  a water- 
bath  boil  them  down  to  one  gallon,  and 
strongly  express  them.  Boil  down 
this  liquor  again  to,  two  pints,  and 
strain  it  while  hot.  Set  it  by  for  twelve 
hours,  that  the  dregs  may  subside ; then 
boil  down  the  clear  liquor  to  a pint, 
and  add  the  Sugar  in  the  manner  di- 
rected for  simple  Syrup. 


There  is  no  particular  necessity  for  the  use  of  a water-bath 
in  the  above  preparation,  as  the  commotion  of  boiling  keeps 
the  capsules  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  prevents  burn- 
ing. A steam-boiler  is,  however,  best  calculated  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

This  syrup  should  be  used  as  fresh  as  possible;  it  is  then 
an  excellent  opiate,  and,  in  the  dose  of  a drachm  or  two,  proves 
effective  in  allaying  irritation  and  producing  sleep,  in  cases 
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•where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  opium  in  other  forms  : it  has  no 
taste  of  that  drug. 

Syrup  of  poppies  is  often  administered  as  a sedative  to 
children,  but  is  in  every  way  objectionable,  for  it  is  too  uncer- 
tain in  its  strength  or  narcotic  powers  to  enable  us  correctly  to 
apportion  the  dose  ; and  being  a preparation  the  activity  of 
which  is  often  unsuspected,  it  is  given,  with  a degree  of  care- 
lessness and  inattention  that  is  sometimes  productive  of  dange- 
rous, if  not  of  fatal  consequences.— ^(See  Fapaveris  CctpsulcB, 
in  the  Materia  Medica.)  No  form  ot  opium  should  ever  be 
given  to  children,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  re- 
quired, and  under  proper  medical  superintendence  ; on  such 
occasions  the  tincture  is  the  best  form. 


Sp'upus  Rhamni. 

R Rhamni  Baccarum  Sued  recentis 
octarios  quatuor, 

Zingiberis  Radicis  concisae, 
PimentsB  Baccarum  contritarura  sin- 
gulorum  unciam  dimidiam, 
Sacchari  purificati  libras  tres  cum 
semisse  ; 

Sepone  Succum  per  triduum,  ut  fae- 
ces subsidant,  et  cola.  Succi  defaecafi 
octario  Zingiberis  Radicem  et  Pimentae 
Baccas  adjice ; turn  macera  leni  calore 
per  horas  quatuor,  et  cola ; quod  reli- 
quum  est  ad  mensuram  octarii  cum  se- 
misse decoque ; liquores  misce  j et  Sac- 
charum  adjice,  eodem  modo  quo  de 
Syrupo  simplici  praeceptum  est. 


Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

Take  of  the  fresh  Juice  of  Buckthorn 
Berries,  four  pints, 

Ginger  Root  sliced, 

Pimenta  Berries  in  powder,  of 
each  half  an  ounce. 

Refined  Sugar,  three  pounds 
and  a half 

Set’by  the  Juice  for  three  days,  that 
the  dregs  may  subside,  and  strain.  To 
a pint  of  the  clear  Juice  add  the  Ginger 
Root  and  Pimenta  Berries  ; then  ma- 
cerate in  a gentle  heat  for  four  hours, 
and  strain  ; boil  down  the  remainder  to 
one  pint  and  a half;  mix  the  liquors; 
and  add  the  Sugar  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  directed  for  simple  Syrup. 


Buckthorn  is  only  fit  for  a veterinary  pharmacopoeia.  The 
syrup  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed,  and,  consequently,  if  found 
in  an  apothecary’s  shop,  is  generally  in  an  unfit  state  for  use. 


Syrupus  Rh  os  ados. 

R Rhoeados  Petalorum  recentium  li- 
bram. 

Aquas  ferventis  octarium  fluidun- 
ciis  duabus, 

Sacchari  purificati  libras  duas  cum 
semisse ; 


Syrup  of  Red  Poppy. 

Take  of  fresh  Red  Roppy  Petals,  a 
pound. 

Boiling  Water,  a pint  and  two 
fluidounces. 

Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds  and 
a half  ; 
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Aqua?,  balneo  aquoso  calefactse, 
Rhoeadus  Petala  paulatim  adjice,  sub- 
inde  moveus ; turn,  vase  remote,  ma- 
ccra  per  boras  duodecim , dein  liquo- 
rem  exptime,  et  sepone,  ut  faces  subsi- 
dant;  denique  Sacciiaruni  adjice,  eo- 
dem  modo  quo  de  Syrupo  simplici  pr®- 
ceptum  est. 


To  the  Water,  heated  in  a water-bath, 
gradually  add  ^the  Poppy  Petals,  occa- 
sionally stirring  them  ; then,  having 
removed  the  vessel,  macerate  for  twelve 
hours ; afterwards  press  out  the  liquor, 
and  set  it  by  that  the  dregs  may  sub- 
side; lastly,  add  the  Sugar  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  directed  for  simple 
■Syrup. 

than  as  a colouring  matter  : 
ropy  in  ■warm  weather. 


This  syrup  is  of  no  further  use 
it  is  liable  to  ferment  and  become 


Syrupus  Roscc. 

R Ros®  centifoli®  Petalorum  exsicca- 
torum  uncias  septem, 

Sacchari  purificati  libras  sex, 

Aqu®  ferventis  octarios  quatuor ; 

Macera  Ros®  Petala  in  Aqua  per 
horas  duodecim,  et  cola.  Liquorem 
colatum  balneo  aquoso  consume  ad 
octarios  duos  cutn  Semisse ; dein  Sac- 
charum  adjice,  eodem  modo  quo  de 
Syrupo  simplici  pr®ceptum  est. 


Syrup  of  Roses. 

Take  of  Damask  Rose  Petals  dried, 
seven  ounces. 

Refined  Sugar,  six  pounds, 
Boiling  Water,  four  pints; 

Macerate  the  Rose  Petals  in  the 
Water  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain ; 
evaporate  the  strained  liquor  by  the 
aid  of  a water-bath  to  two  pints  and  a 
half;  then  add  the  Sugar  in  the  man- 
ner directed  for  simple  Syrup. 


This,  like  the  preceding  syrup,  is  of  little  use ; its  colouring 
matter  becomes  of  a more  lively  red  when  added  to  acid  mix- 
tures, and  is  rendered  green  or  yellow  by  the  alkalies.  It  is 
thought  to  be  mildly  aperient. 


Syrupus  Sarsaparillce. 

R Sarsaparill®  Radicis  concisffilibram; 

Aqu®  ferventis  congium, 

Sacchari  purificati  libram ; 

Macera  Radicem  in  Aqua  per  horas 
viginti  quatuor ; turn  decoque  ad  octa- 
rios quatuor,  et  liquorem  adhuc  calen- 
tem  cola ; dein  adjice  Saccharum,  et 
ad  idoneam  crassitudinem  consume. 


Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  Sarsaparilla  Root  sliced,  a 
pound, 

Boiling  W ater  a gallon. 
Refined  Sugar,  a pound  ; 

Macerate  the  Root  in  the  Water  for 
twenty-four  hours  ; then  boil  down  to 
four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while 
hot ; then  add  the  Sugar,  and  evapo- 
rate to  a proper  consistency. 


A very  strong  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  made  ihto  a syrup, 
was  originally  prepared  by  Mr.  Fisher,  as  a convenient  and 
portable  form  for  the  administration  of  that  remedy  5 it  is  not 
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liable  to  ferment,  nor  is  it  disagreeable  when  dilated  with 
water.  It  has  lately  been  much  prescribed,  and  hence,  pro- 
bably, the  introduction  of  the  above  formula  into  the  present 
Pharmacopceia.  It  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a few 
cloves,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  alterative,  in  the  dose  of  a 
dessert-spoonful,  three  or  four  times  a day.  The  sugar  is  apt 
to  disagree  with  some  stomachs,  which  is  sometimes  prevented 
by  adding  5 to  10  drops  of  solution  of  potassa  to  each  dose. 
In  consequence  of  the  large  doses  in  which  sarsaparilla  re- 
quires to  be  taken,  the  syrup  prepared  of  such  a strength  as 
that  one  ounce  is  equal  to  a pint  of  the  simple  decoction,  is  a 
convenient  and  elegant  form — of  this  half  an  ounce  or  6 
drachms  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day,  diluted  with 
about  two  parts  of  water.  It  should  be  prepared  with  great 
nicety  and  caution,  and  the  selection  of  the  sarsaparilla  care- 
fully attended  to. — (See  SarsaparilleB  Radix,  page  189,  and 
Extractum  Sarsaparilla;,  page  413.) 


Syrupus  Sennce. 

Et  Sennse  Foliorum  uncias  duas, 

Foeniculi  Seminum  contusorum  un- 
ciam, 

Mannae  uncias  tres, 

Saccliari  purificati  libram, 

Aquae  ferventis  octarium ; 

Sennae  Folia  et  Foeniculi  Semina  in 
Aqua  macera  leni  calore  per  horam. 
Liquorem  cola,  et  cum  hoc  Mannam 
et  Saccharum  misce ; dein  decoque  ad 
idoneam  crassitudinem. 


Syrup  of  Senna. 

Take  of  Senna  Leaves,  two  ounces, 

Fennel  Seeds  bruised,  an 
ounce, 

Manna,  three  ounces. 

Refined  Sugar,  a pound, 
Boiling  Water,  a pint; 

Macerate  the  Senna  Leaves  and 
Fennel  Seeds  in  the  Water  for  an 
hour,  with  a gentle  heat.  Strain  the 
liquor,  and  mix  with  it  the  Manna 
and  the  Sugar ; then  boil  down  to  a 
proper  consistency. 


This  syrup  is  often  found  in  a concrete  state.  It  is  intended 
as  a carminative  aperient  for  children;  but  the  flavour  of  the 
fennel  is  fugitive,  and  the  whole  mixture  unpharmaceutical. 


Syrupus  Simplex.  Simple  Syrup. 

R Sacchari  purificati  libras  duas  cum  Take  of  Refined  Sugar  two  pounds  and 

spinissG  ^ 

Aqu®  octarium;  Water,  a pint; 
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Liqua  Saccharum  in  Aqua  balneo 
aquoso ; turn  sepone  per  boras  viginti 
quatuor ; dein  spumam  aufer,  et  4 
fsecibus,  si  quae  siat,  liquorem  purum 
eftunde. 


Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  Water  in 
a water-bath ; then  set  the  solution 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours ; after 
which  take  off  the  scum,  and,  if  there 
be  any  dregs,  poiu:  off  the  clear  liquor. 


Simple  syrup  should  be  clear  and  nearly  colourless  ; it  is  a 
very  convenient  form  of  sugar  for  a variety  of  pharmaceutical 
purposes  ; it  saves  the  time  and  trouble  of  weighing  and  dis- 
solving the  solid  material. 


Syrupus  Tolutanus. 


Syrup  of  Tolu. 


R Balsami  Tolutani  unciam, 

Aquse  ferventis  octarium, 

Sacchari  purificati  libras  duas  ; 

Coque  Balsamum  in  Aqua  per 
horam  dimidiam  in  vase  clauso,  sub- 
inde  movens,  et  liquorem  refrigeratum 
cola;  dein  Saccharum  adjice,  eodem 
modo  quo  de  Syrupo  simplici  prsecep- 
tum  est. 


Take  of  Balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce, 
Boiling  Water,  a pint. 

Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds ; 

Boil  the  Balsam  in  the  Wafer  for 
half  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  stir- 
ring them  occasionally,  and  strain  the 
liquor  when  cold ; then  add  the  Sugar, 
in  the  manner  directed  for  simple 
Syrup. 


The  same  portion  of  balsam  is  generally  repeatedly  used  in 
this  preparation,  and  it  long  continues  to  impart  flavour  when 
boiled  in  water.  The  syrup  has  a pleasant  and  elegant  flavour, 
but  it  is  more  readily,  and  equally  well  prepared  by  the 
addition  of  tincture  of  tolu  to  simple  syrup ; the  tincture  is, 
however,  now  omitted  in  the  Pharmacopceia. 


Syrupus  Zm  giber  IS . 

R Ziugiberis  Radicis  coucisee  uncias 
duas, 

AqusB  ferventis  octarium, 

Sacchari  purificati  libras  duas ; 

Macera  Zingiberis  Radicem  in 
Aqua  per  horas  quatuor,  et  cola  ; dein 
Saccharum  adjice,  eodem  modo  quo  de 
Syrupo  simplici  ptseceptum  est. 


Syrup  of  Ginger. 

Take  of  Ginger  Root  sliced,  two 
ounces. 

Boiling  Water,  a pint. 
Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds ; 

Macerate  the  Ginger  Root  in  the 
Water  for  four  hours,  and  strain;  then 
add  the  sugar  as  directed  for  simple 
Syrup. 


With  double  the  prescribed  quantity  of  ginger,  this  syrup 
is  a good  adjunct  to  purgatives  and  stomachic  bitters.  It  is 
too  weak  as  it  is  to  be  of  much  use. 
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CONFECTIONS. 

Under  this  term  are  now  included  the  conserves  and  elec- 
tuaries of  former  Pharmacopoeiae.  They  are  inconvenient 
preparations  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  which 
most  of  them  contain,  and  of  their  tendency  to  spoil  or  be- 
come dry.  The  following  are  the  only  general  directions 
respecting  them : — 

Confectiones,  si  din  servatas  indu- 
rescant,  Aqua  humectanda)  sunt,  ut 
idonea  crassitudo  restituatur. 


If  confections,  when  long  kept,  have 
become  indurated,  they  are  to  be  moist- 
ened with  Water,  so  that  a proper  con- 
sistency may  be  restored. 


Cojifectio  Amygdalarimi. 

R Amygdalarum  dulcium  unciam, 
Acaciae  Gummi  contriti  drach- 
mam, 

Sacchari  purificati  unciam  dlmi- 
diam  ; 

Amygdalis  prids  in  Aqua  maceratis, 
demptisque  pelliculis,  omnia  simul  con- 
tunde,  donee  corpus  unum  sit. 


Confection  of  Almonds. 

Take  of  Sweet  Almonds,  an  ounce, 

Gum  Arabic  in  powder,  a 
drachm. 

Refined  Sugar,  half  an  ounce ; 
Having  first  macerated  the  Almonds 
in  'Water  and  removed  their  external 
covering,  pound  all  the  ingredients, 
until  they  are  incorporated. 


This  is  a convenient  paste  for  the  preparation  of  the  mis- 
tura  amygdalarum,  and  may  be  long  kept  without  acquiring 
rancidity,  if  made  strictly  according  to  the  above  directions  ; 
but  if  any  water  be  added  to  the  ingredients,  the  confection 
very  soon  becomes  mouldy. 


Confectio  Aromatica.  Aromatic  Confection. 


R Cinnamomi  Corticis, 

Myristicae  Nucleorum,  singulorum 
uncias  duas, 

Caryophyllorum  unciam, 

Cardamomi  Seminum  unciam  di- 
midiam, 

Croci  Stigmatum  exsiccatorum  un- 
cias duas, 

Testarum  prseparatarum  uncias  se- 
decim. 


Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark, 

Nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces, 

Cloves,  an  ounce. 

Cardamom  Seeds,  half  an 
ounce. 

Saffron  dried,  two  ounces. 

Prepared  Oyster  Shells,  six- 
teen ounces. 
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aicchari  purificati  contriti  libras 
(luas, 

Aquae  octarium  ; 

Arida  simul  in  pulverem  subtilissi- 
mum  tere ; turn  Aquam  paulatim  ad- 
jice,  et  misce,  donee  corpus  unum  sit. 


Refined  Sugar  in  powder,  two 
pounds, 

W ater,  a pint ; 

Reduce  the  dry  ingredients  to  a very 
fine  powder  together;  then  gradually 
add  the  Water,  and  mix  until  they  are 
incorporated. 


This  is  a combination  of  aromatics,  often  found  useful  in 
practice ; it  is  given,  diffused  in  draughts  or  mixtures,  in  the 
dose  of  from  20  grains  to  a drachm,  and  is  aproper  addition  to 
cethereal  and  tonic  remedies  in  low  fevers  and  other  cases 
where  warm  stimulants  are  indicated.  It  is  generally  very 
agreeable  to  the  stomach,  relieving  flatulence  and  nausen,  and 
sometimes  checking  obstinate  and  alarming  vomiting,  espe- 
cially where  it  occurs  in  broken  constitutions,  or  is  brought  on 
by  the  injudicious  use  of  mercury  ; in  such  cases  the  following 
mixture  may  be  prescribed  : — 


R PotassEB  Carbonatis  3jss.  ' 

Misturae  Camphorae  f^vss. 

Confectionis  Aromaticae  3ij. 

Spiritus  Myristicae  f5ss. 

M.  fiat  mistura,  cujus  sumatur  cochlearia  tria  ampla  cum  coch- 
leare uno  Sued  Limonum  leceutis,  iu  actu  efi'ervesceutiae. 


Confectio  Aurantiorum.  Confection  of  Oranges. 


R Aurantiorum  Corticis  exterioris  re- 
centis  radulfi.  separati,  libram, 
Sacchari  purificati  libras  tres  ; 

Corticem,  in  mortario  lapideo,  pistillo 
ligneo  contunde ; turn,  adjecto  Sac- 
charo,  iterum  contunde,  donee  corpus 
unum  sit. 


Take  of  the  outer  fresh  Rind  of  Oranges 
separated  by  a rasp,  a pound. 
Refined  Sugar,  tliree  pounds, 

Bruise  the  Rind  in  a stone  mortar 
with  a wooden  pestle  ; then,  having 
added  the  Sugar,  pound  them  until 
they  are  incorporated. 


The  principal  use  of  confection  of  orange  peel  is  as  an 
agreeable  stomachic  vehicle  for  tonic  powders ; but  it  is 
scarcely  of  sufficient  importance  to  sanction  its  retention,  and 
is  apt  to  deteriorate  by  keeping.  It  may  be  thinned,  when 
prescribed  in  electuaries,  with  syrup  of  orange  peel  or  of  ginger, 
and  is  a proper  vehicle  for  red  oxide  (subcarbonate)  of  iron, 
which  may  be  prescribed  as  follows : — 


R Ferri  Subcarbonatis, 

Syrupi  Zingiberis,  Sia  gss. 

Confectionis  Aurantiorum  gij. 

M.  fiat  electuariura,  de  quo  capiatur  raolem  nucis  moschatso  bis 
vel  ter  quotidie. 
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Confectio  Cassioi. 

R Cassias  Pulpas  recentis  libram  dimi- 
diam, 

Mannae  uncias  duas, 

Tamarindi  Pulpas  unciam, 

Syrupi  Rosae  octarium  dimidium ; 

Mannam  contunde ; turn,  balneo 
aquoso,  in  Syrupo  liqua;  deinde  ad- 
niisce  pulpas,  et  humorein  consume, 
donee  idonea  fiat  crassitude. 


Confection  of  Cassia. 

Take  of  fresh  Cassia  Pulp,  half  a pound, 

Mauna,  two  ounces, 

Tamarind  Pulp,  an  ounce. 
Syrup  of  Roses,  half  a pint  ; 

Bruise  the  Manna,  then  dissolve  it 
in  the  Syrup  with  the  aid  of  a water- 
bath  ; then  mix  in  the  pulps,  and  eva- 
porate the  moisture  till  it  acquires  a pro- 
per consistency. 


This  is  a griping,  windy,  andJnefFective  purgative,  not  wanted 
as  an  adjunct  to  other  aperients,  for  which  alone  it  is  proper. 


Confectio  Opii. 

R Opii  duri  contriti  drachmas  sex, 

Piperis  longi  Fructus  unciam, 
Zingiberis  Radicis  uncias  duas, 
Carui  Seminum  uncias  tres, 
Tragacanthse  contritae  drachmas 
duas, 

Syrupi  octarium ; 

Opium  cum  Syrupo  calefacto  con- 
tere ; turn  csetera  contrita  adjice,  et 
misce. 


Confection  of  Opium. 

Take  of  hard  Opium  in  powder,  six 
drachms, 

Long  Pepper,  an  ounce. 
Ginger  Root,  two  ouuces. 
Caraway  seeds,  three  ounces, 
Tragacanth  in  powder,  two 
drachms. 

Syrup,  a pint ; 

Heat  the  Syrup,  and  rub  the  Opium 
with  it ; then  add  the  other  ingredients 
in  powder,  and  mix. 


36  grains  of  this  confection  contain  about  1 grain  of  opium. 
It  is  a useful  remedy  in  checking  common  diarrhoea,  in  some 
forms  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  atonic  gout.  From  10 
grains  to  1 drachm  are  given  in  such  cases,  diffused  through 
chalk  mixture,  camphor  mixture,  or  any  of  the  aromatic  waters. 


Confectio  Piperis  Nigri, 

R Pijieris  Nigri, 

Helenii  Radicis,  singidomm  libram, 

Foeniculi  Seminum  libras  tres, 
Mellis, 

Sacchari  purificati,  singulorum  li- 
bras duas ; 

Arida  simul  in  pulverem  subtilissi- 
mum  tere ; dein,  adjecto  Melle,  con- 
tunde, donee  corpus  unum  sit. 


Confection  of  Black  Pepper. 

Take  of  Black  Pepper, 

Elecampane  Root,  of  each  a 
pound. 

Fennel  Seeds,  three  pounds. 
Honey, 

Refined  Sugar,  of  each  two 
pounds. 

Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together, 
into  a very  'fine  powder ; then,  having 
added  the  Honey,  rub  them  till  the 
whole  is  incorporated. 
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This  is  Ward’s  Paste  for  the  Piles,”  a mischievous  remedy 
when  indiscriminately  and  carelessly  used,  especially  in  ple- 
thoric and  feverish  habits.  Where  there  is  constitutional  slug- 
glishness  and  debility,  it  proves  useful  in  stimulating  the  secre- 
tory surface  of  the  rectum.  Ward  was  originally  a footman, 
and  during  his  attendance  upon  his  master  on  the  Continent, 
obtained  from  the  monks  those  receipts  which  he  afterwards 
vended  as  nostrums. 


Confectio  Roscb  Canhice.  Confection  of  Dog  Rose. 


R Ros®  canin®  Pulp®  libram, 

Sacchari  purificati  contriti  uncias 
viginti ; 

Pnlpam,  in  balneo  aquoso,  leni  calori 
expone  ; turn  saccharum  paulatim 
adjice,  et  tere  simul,  donee  corpus  unum 
sit. 


Take  of  Dog  Rose  Pulp,  a pound, 

Refined  Sugar  in  powder, 
twenty  ounces ; 

Expose  the  Ptdp  to  a gentle  heat  in 
a water-bath,  then  add  the  Sugar  by 
degrees,  and  rub  them  together  until 
they  are  incorporated. 


In  pectoral  electuaries  and  linctuses,  this  conserve  is  some- 
times conveniently  used  in  consequence  of  its  viscid  tenacity ; 
on  the  whole,  however,  it  is  an  insignificant  preparation,  and 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  becomes 
indurated  when  kept. 


Confectio  Rosa  Gallica.  Confection  of  Red  Roses. 


R Ros®  Gallic®  Petalorum  nondum 
explicatorum,  abjectis  unguibus, 
libram, 

Sacchari  purificati  libras  tres  ; 

Petala  in  mortario  lapidoo  contunde  ; 
turn,  adjecto  Saccharo,iterura  contunde, 
donee  corpus  unum  sit. 


Take  of  Red  Rose  Petals  before  they 
blow,  and  without  their  ca- 
lyces, a pound. 

Refined  Sugar,  three  pounds ; 

Pound  the  Petals  in  a stone  mortar, 
then,  having  added  the  Sugar,  pound 
them  again  until  they  are  incorpo- 
rated. 


The  principal  use  of  this  confection  is  in  the  formation  of 
pills,  and  as  an  occasional  adjunct  to,  or  vehicle  for,  other 
more  active  remedies  in  the  form  of  electuary.  It  long  retains 
its  moisture  and  consistency,  and  is  neither  liable  to  mouldiness 
nor  fermentation. 
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Confectio  Rutce. 

R Rut83  Foliorum  exsiccatorum, 

Carui  Serainiim, 

Lauri  Baccarum,  singiilorum  im- 
ciam  cum  semisse, 

Sagapeni  unciam  dimidiam, 

Piperis  uigri  FructQs  drachmas 
duas, 

Mellis  despumati  uncias  sedecim ; 

Arida  simul  in  pulverem  subtilissi- 
mum  tere;  turn,  adjecto  Melle,  omnia 
misce. 


Confection  of  Rue. 

Take  of  Rue  Leaves  dried, 

Caraway  Seeds, 

Bay  Berries,  of  each  an  ounce 
and  a half, 

Sagapenum,  half  an  ounce. 
Black  Pepper,  two  drachms, 

Clarified  Honey,  sixteen 
ounces ; 

V * « 

Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to 
a very  fine  powder ; then,  having  added 
the  honey,  mix  all  together. 


This  is  a nauseous  confection,  which  is  rarely  prescribed, 
and  might  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Some  practitioners  direct  it  in  antispasmodic  enemas. 


Confectio  Scammonea. 

R Scammonese  Gummi-resin®  con- 
trit®  unciam  cum  semisse, 
Caryophyllorum  contusorum, 
Zingiberis  Radicis  contrit®,  singu- 
lorum  drachmas  sex, 

Olei  Carui  fluidrachmam  dimidiam, 

Syrupi  Ros®  quantum  satis  sit ; 

Arida  simul  in  pulverem  subtilissi- 
mum  tere ; turn,  instillato  Syrupo,  ite- 
rum  tere;  dein,  adjecto  Oleo  Carui, 
omnia  misce. 


Confection  of  Scammoni/. 

Take  of  Scammony  Gum-resin  in  pow- 
der, an  ounce  and  a half. 

Cloves  bruised, 

Ginger  Root  in  powder,  of  eaqli 
six  drachms. 

Oil  of  Caraway,  half  a fluid- 
drachm. 

Syrup  of  [Roses,  a sufficient 
■ quantity ; 

Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to 
a very  fine  powder : then,  having 
dropped  in  the  Syrup,  rub  again ; and 
lastly,  having  added  the  Oil  of  Cara- 
way, mix  all  together. 


This  is  a very  ineligible  form  for  the  exhibition  of  scammony; 
it  is  seldom  prescribed,  and  therefore,  with  the  preceding  con- 
fection, might  have  been  rejected  from  the  officinal  formulaj. 


Confectio  Sennoi. 

R Senn®  Foliorum  uncias  octo, 
Caric®  Fructus  libram, 

Tamarindi  Pulp®, 

Cassi®  Pulp®, 

Prunorum  Pulp®,  singulorum  li- 
bram dimidiam. 


Confection  of  Senna. 

Take  of  Senna  Leaves,  eight  ounces, 
Figs,  a pound, 

Tamarind  Pulp, 

Cassia  Pulp, 

Pulp  of  Prunes,  of  each  half  a 
pound, 
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Corlandri  Seraiiium  unclas  qua- 
tuor, 

Glycyrrhizae  Radlcis  uncias  tres, 
Sacchuri  piirificati  libras  duas  cum 
semisse ; 

Sennee  Folia  cum  Coriandri  Semi- 
nlbus  tere,  et  cribro  separa  pulveris 
misti  uncias  decern.  Residuum  cum 
Caric®  Fructu  et  Glycyrrhiz®  Radice 
ex  Aqu®  octariis  quatuor  ad  dimidium 
decoque ; deiiide  exprime,  et  cola.  Li- 
quorem  colatum  balueo  aquoso  con- 
sume, donee  octarius  cum  semisse  ex 
toto  restet;  turn,  adjecto  Saccharo,  fiat 
Syrupus.  Denique  cum  Syrupo  Pulpas 
paulatim  contere,  et,  injecto  pulvere 
cribrato,  omnia  misce. 


Coriander  Seeds,  four  ounces, 

Liquorice  Root,  three  ounces. 
Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds 
and  a half; 

Rub  the  Senna  Leaves  with  the  Cori- 
ander Seeds,  and  separate  ten  ounces 
of  the  mixed  power  by  a sieve.  Boil 
the.  remainder  with  the  Figs  and  the  Li- 
quorice in  four  pints  of  Water  down  to 
one  half ; then  express  the  liquor,  and 
strain.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor 
in  a water-bath,  until  the  whole  is  re- 
duced to  a pint  and  a half ; then  add 
the  Sugar  to  form  a Syrup.  Lastly, 
rub  the  Pulps  gradually  with  the  Syrup, 
and,  having  added  the  sifted  powder, 
mix  all  together. 


With  all  its  imperfections,  this,  which  is  the  old  and  well- 
known  lenitive  electuary,  is  a useful  preparation,  rather  apt  to 
ferment  in  warm  weather,  and  to  gripe  when  given  alone : it  is, 
however,  a good  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  more  powerful 
cathartics,  in  which  capacity  it  has  already  been  spoken  of 
(page  127).  The  process  of  the  above  formula  is  tiresome 
and  expensive,  and  there  are  many  temptations  to  sophistica- 
tion, Dr.  Paris  says,  that  jalap,  blackened  with  walnut  liquor, 
is  frequently  substituted  for  the  pulp  of  cassia ; and  the  great 
bulk  of  it  sold  in  London  is  little  else  than  prunes,  figs,  and 
jalap.  He  adds,  “ I understand  that  a considerable  quantity 
is  also  manufactured  in  Staffordshire,  in  which  unsound  and 
spoilt  apples  enter  as  a principal  ingredient.  The  preparation 
sold  at  Apothecaries’  Hall  is  certainly  unique  in  excellence^.” 


POWDERS. 

s 

The  compound  powders,  as  they  should  be  called,  of  the 
present  Pharmacopoeia,  are  more  numerous  than  practice  re- 
quires ; but  this  in  respect  to  them  is  of  little  consequence,  as 
they  usually  contain  materials  not  liable  to  much  deterioration 
by  age.  Their  ingredients  should  be  of  such  a nature  as  to 
suffer  little  from  long  exposure  to  air;  they  should  neither  be 
deliquescent,  efflorescent,  nor  volatile  It  has  been  supposed 
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that  many  substances  suffer  considerable  change  of  properties 
in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  -which  the  air  acts  upon 
them  when  in  the  state  of  powder ; and  this,  not  so  much  in 
consequence  of  the  evaporation  or  loss  of  any  volatile  ingre- 
dient, as  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  consequent 
change  of  some  of  their  more  fixed  principles,  especially  the 
extractive  matter  : but,  although  some  such  change  is  effected 
in  many  powders,  we  have  no  distinct  evidence  of  any  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  their  medicinal  virtues. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  officinal  compound  powders,  espe- 
cially of  those  which  contain  ingredients  of  very  different 
specific  gravities,  or  which  consist  of  inert,  combined  with  very 
active  ingredients,  the  utmost  attention  is  required  to  ensure 
their  perfect  and  equable  mixture.  For  this  purpose,  such  of 
them  as  have  been  passed  through  a sieve  should  he  after- 
wards triturated  for  a sufficient  time  in  a shallow  mortar,  in 
such  a way  as  to  blend  all  their  parts  thoroughly  together ; 
after  which,  they  should  be  shaken  as  little  as  possible,  for 
mere  agitation  often  tends  to  separate  their  ingredients.  These 
powders  should  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles,  and  should  not 
be  much  exposed  to  air  and  light. 


Pulvis  Aloes  Conipositus. 


Compound  Powder  of  Aloes. 


R Aloes  spicatae  Extract!  unciam  cum 
semisse, 

Guaiaci  Gummi-resinse  unciam, 

Pulveris  Cinnamomi  compositi  un- 
ciam dimidiam ; 

Alo'es  Extractum  et  Guaiaci  Gummi- 
resinam  separatim  in  pulverem  tere ; 
dein  cum  Pulvere  Cinnamomi  compo- 
sito  miscc. 


Take  of  Extract  of  spiked  Aloe,  an 
ounce  and  a half, 

Guaiacum  Gum  - resin,  an 
ounce, 

Compound  Po-wder  of  Cinna- 
mon, half  an  ounce ; 

Rub  the  Extract  and  the  Guaiacum 
separately  to  po-wder;  then  mix  them 
with  the  compound  Powder  of  Cinna- 
mon, 


The  “ compound  powder  of  aloes”  is  the  most  inapplicable 
of  all  the  forms  for  the  administration  of  that  drug ; it  is, 
moreover,  exceedingly  nauseous.  Some  practitioners  use  it 
where  a warm  diaphoretic  purge  is  wanted,  in  the  dose  of 
about  fifteen  grains,  which  should  be  formed  into  three  or  four 
pills,  with  mucilage  of  acacia. 
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Piilois  Cinnamoni 
Co7nj)o,s-ikcs-. 

R Cinnamomi  Corticis  uiicias  duas, 
Curdatnomi  Seminum  unciam  cum 
semisse, 

Zingiberis  Radicis  unciam, 

Piperis  longi  Fructus  unciam  di- 
midiam  ; 

Tere  simul,  ut  fiat  pidvis  subtilissi- 
mus. 


Cotnjjoimd  Powder  of 
Cinnamon. 

Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark,  two  ounces. 
Cardamom  Seeds,  an  ounce 
and  a half, 

. Ginger,  an  ounce, 

Long  Pepper,  half  an  ounce ; 

Rub  them  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
very  fine  powder. 


This  (the  old  pidvis  aromaticus)  is  a warm  combination  of 
spices,  useful  as  an  addition  to  other  remedies.  In  the  pro- 
portion of  five  or  ten  grains  to  each  dose,  it  is  a proper 
adjunct  to  the  powder  of  Peruvian  bark;  to  oxide  of  iron, 
as  in  the  formula  at  page  304,  and  to  sulphate  of  iron,  as  at 
page  300  ; but  it  does  not  generally  bind  well  with  pill  masses  ; 
and  where  an  aromatic  addition  is  wanted  in  draughts  or  mix- 
tures, the  confectio  aromatica  ” is  preferable. 


Pidvis  ContrajervcB  Com- 
positus. 

R Confrajervae  Radicis  contritae  un- 
cias  quinejue, 

Testarum  prseparafarum  libram 
cum  semisse  j 

Misce. 


Compound  Powder  of 
Contrajerva. 

Take  of  Contrajerva  Root  in  powder, 
five  ounces. 

Prepared  Oyster  Shells,  a 
pound  and  a half  ; 

Mi.x. 


See  “ Contrajervm  Radix,”  among  the  articles  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica. 


Pidvis  Cornu  Usti  cum 
Opio. 

R Opii  duri  contriti  drachmam, 

Cornuum  ustorum  et  prasparato- 
rum  unciam. 

Cocci  contriti  drachmam  j 
misce. 


Powder  of  Calcined 
Hartshorn  with  Opium. 

Take  of  hard  Opium  in  powder,  a 
drachm. 

Hartshorn  calcined  and  pre- 
pared, an  ounce. 

Cochineal  in  powder,  a 
drachm ; 

Mix. 
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In  this  powder  the  opium  is  mixed  with  the  inert  bone- 
earth,  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  subdivision  ; the  use  of  the 
cochineal  is  not  obvious.  Ten  grains  contain  one  grain  of 
opium. 


Ptclvu  CretcB  Compositiis.  Compound  Powder  of 

Chalk. 


R Crctae  preparatsE  libram  dimidiam, 
Cinnamomi  Corticis  imcias  qua- 
tuor, 

Tormentillse  Radicis, 

Acaciae  Gummi,  singulorum  uiicias 
tres, 

Piperis  longi  Fructus  iraciatn  dimi- 
diam; 


Take  of  Prepared  Chalk,  half  a pound, 
Cinnamon  Bark,  four  ounces, 

Tormentil  Root, 

Gum  Acacia,  of  each  three 
ounces, 

Long  Pepper,  half  an  ounce  ; 


Separatim  in  pulverem  subtilissimum  Reduce  them  separately  into  very 
tere);  dein  misce.  fine  powder;  then  mix. 

This  is  a good  antacid  astringent  powder  warmed  by  the 
addition  of  the  cinnamon  and  long  pepper.  It  comforts  the 
bowels  in  diarrhoea,  after  a rhubarb  purge  has  been  admini- 
stered, and  is  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  grains  to  half 
a drachm  in  some  of  the  carminative  waters. 
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Pulvis  Cretce  Coinpositiis 
cum  Opio. 

R Pulveris  Cretae  compositi  uncias 
sex  cum  semisse, 

Opii  duri  contriti  scrupulos  qua- 
tuor ; 

Misce. 


Compound  Powder  of 
Chalk  with  Opium. 

Take  of  Compound  Powder  of  Chalk, 
six  ounces  and  a half. 

Hard  Opium  in  powder,  four 
scruples ; 

Mix. 


Two  scruples  of  this  powder  contain  a grain  of  opium, 
whence  it  derives  additional  power  in  checking  diarrhoea. 


Pulvis  Ipecacuanha 
Compositus. 

R Ipecacuanhffi  Radicis  contritae, 

Opii  duri  contriti,  singulorum 
drachmam, 

Potassee  Sulphatis  contritae  unciam  ; 
Misce, 


Compound  Powder  of 
Ipecacuanha. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha  Root  in  powder, ' 
Hard  Opium  iu  powder,  of 
each  a drachm. 

Sulphate  of  Potassa  in  powder, 
an  ounce ; 

Mix. 
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A grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  ten  grains  of  this  powder, 
which  is  a truly  valuable  sudorific  : it  should  be  given  at  bed- 
time in  a small  quantity  of  liquid,  for  it  is  apt  to  nauseate  if 
copious  drinking  be  resorted  to  immediately  after  its  admini- 
stration. In  febrile  and  rheumatic  affections,  and  in  all  cases 
where  a certainly  acting  sedative  diaphoretic  is  required,  its 
certainty  of  effect  especially  recommends  it : its  peculiarity  of 
action  has  been  adverted  to  at  page  130. 

The  combination  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium  in  the  above 
powder  contributes  mainly  to  its  activity,  and  the  sulphate  of 
potassa  is  a convenient  and  proper  vehicle.  In  the  original 
“'Dover’s  Powder,”  the  saline  ingredient  was  obtained  by 
deflagrating  nitre  with  sulphate  of  potassa ; but  the  result  of 
such  an  operation  is  a deliquescent  saline  mixture,  and  there- 
fore less  appropriate  than  simple  sulphate  of  potassa,  though 
nitre  is  often  a very  proper  adjunct. 

In  the  dose  of  five  grains,  this  powder  often  proves  effec- 
tive, especially  if  conjoined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  mercu- 
rial pill,  where  that  remedy  is  not  contra-indicated,  or  with 
half  a grain  of  calomel.  From  ten  to  twenty  grains  in  a 
common  saline  draught,  is  the  usual  mode  of  prescribing  it 
where  its  full  sudorific  power  is  wanted  ; it  ^is,  however,  less 
apt  to  nauseate  when  given  in  the  form  of  pills  or  in  a little 
currant-jelly,  or  thick  gruel. 


Pidvis  Kino  Compositus.  Compound  Powder  of 

Kino. 


R Kino  drachmas  quindecim, 

Cinnamomi  Corticis  unciam  dimi- 
diam, 

Opii  duri  drachmam ; 

Separatim  in  pnlverem  subtilissimum 
tere ; dein  misce. 


Take  of  Kino,  fifteen  drachms, 

Cinnamon  Bark,  half  an 
ounce, 

Hard  Opium,  a drachm ; 

Reduce  them  separately  to  very  fine 
powder;  and  then  mix. 


Twenty  grains  of  this  powder  include  one  grain  of  opium  ; 
its  use  is  almost  limited  to  the  cure  of  diarrhoea;  but  it  is 
also  applicable  in  some  dyspeptic  affections,  and  in  the  milder 
forms  of  pyrosis. 
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Piilvis  ScammonecB  Com- 
jmsitus. 

R Scammoneas  Gummi-resinaB, 

Extract!  Jalapas  duri,  singulorum 
uncias  duas, 

Ziiigiberis  Radicis  uncias  dimi- 
diam ; 

Separatim  in  pulverem  subtilissimum 
tere  j dein  misce. 


Compound  Powder  of 
Scammony. 


Take  of  Scamitiony  Gum-resin, 

Hard  Extract  of  Jalap,  of  each 
two  ounces. 

Ginger  Root,  half  an  ounce; 


Reduce  them  separately  to  very  fine 
powder ; and  then  mix. 


This  powder  is  sometimes  prescribed  as  a purge,  in  the 
dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  but  is  not  a convenient 
form.  The  addition  of  a grain  of  calomel  to  five  of  the  powder 
renders  it  something  like  the  old  pulvis  basilicas,  a good  active 
purge  for  children. — (See  Scammonece  Gummi-resina,  in  the 
Materia  Medica.) 


Pulvis  Senna:  Composi- 
tus. 

R SennBB  Foliorum, 

Potassae  Supertartratis,  singulorum 
uncias  duas, 

Scammoueae  Gummi-resinaa  unciam 
dimidiam, 

Zingiberis  Radicis  drachmas  duas ; 

Scammoneae  Gummi-resinam  per  se, 
ceetera  simul,  in  pulverem  subtilissi- 
mum tere ; turn  misce. 


Compound  Powder  of 
Senna. 

Take  of  Senna  Leaves, 

Supertartrate  of  Potassa,  of 
each  two  ounces, 

Scammony  Gum-resin,  half  an 
ounce. 

Ginger  Root,  two  drachms; 

Reduce  the  Scammony  Gum-resin 
separately,  and  the  rest  together,  to 
very  fine  powder ; then  mix. 


This  powder  presents  an  ill-assorted  mixture  of  aperients, 
and  is  bulky  and  inconvenient  to  administer.  It  is  probably 
intended  as  a hydragogue  cathartic  for  dropsical  cases.  The 
average  dose  is  about  half  a drachm. 


Pulvis  Tragacantlia: 
Compositus. 

R Tragacanthas  contritee, 

Acaciae  Gummi  contriti, 

Amyli,  singulorum  unciam  cum  se- 
misse. 

Sacchari  puriCcati  uncias  ties ; 


Cornpound  Powder  of 
Tragacanth. 

Take  of  Tragacanth  in  powder. 

Gum  Arabic  in  powder, 

Slarcb,  of  each  an  ounce  and 
half. 

Refined  Sugar,  three  ounces; 
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Amylum  et  Saccharum  simiil  in  pul- 
verem  tere ; turn,  adjectis  Traj'acan- 
tha  et  Acacias  Gummi,  omnia  misco. 


Grind  the  Starch  and  Sugar  toge- 
ther; then  having  added  the  Traga- 
canth  and  Gum  Arabic,  mix  them  all. 


This  powder  is  chiefly  useful  as  a vehicle  for  more  active 
remedies.  It  is  given  in  febrile  afiections,  with  nitre ; in 
dysentery^  with  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  ; and  in  renal  and 
calculous  irritation,  with  opium  and  other  sedatives.  It  is 
properly  prescribed  as  a glutinous  vehicle  for  calomel  and 
other  heavy  insoluble  powders. 


PILLS. 

Pills  are  an  eligible  form  for  those  remedies  which  are  very 
active  in  small  doses,  and  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  or  which  are  very  nauseous  to  the  palate,  but  they 
should  almost  always  be  left  to  extemporaneous  prescription, 
for  the  masses  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  if  originally 
of  a proper  consistence,  soon  become  too  hard,  or  undergo 
other  changes  which  render  them  unfit  for  use. 

Pills  are  generally  strewed  over  with  starch,  magnesia, 
liquorice  powder,  or  lycopodium,  to  prevent  their  adhesion ; 
and  these  powders,  or  the  external  application  of  gold  or 
silver  leaf,  render  those  which  are  nauseous  less  apt  to  be 
tasted  in  the  act  of  their  deglutition. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  pills  should  be  excluded  from 
the  formulae  of  a Pharmacopoeia,  and  left  entirely  to  extem- 
poraneous prescription  ; or  their  ingredients  should  be  kept  in 
the  form  of  powder,  and  made  into  a mass  at  the  time  they 
are  required  for  use. 

When  loo  long  kept,  most  pills  are  apt  to  become  very  hard, 
and  proportionately  difficult  of  solubility  in  the  stomach; 
so  that  in  this  way  very  active  remedies  may  lose  their  efficacy, 
or  become  so  indurated  as  in  some  cases  to  be  voided  with 
little  alteration,  after  having  passed  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Soap,  soluble  saline  substances,  and  sugar,  are  the  best  addi- 
tions to  obviate  such  source  of  their  inactivity. 


PilulcB  Aloes  CompositcB. 

R Aloes  spicatsB  Extract!  contriti 
uuciam, 

Extract!  Gentiauae  unc!am  (l!m!- 
diain, 


Compound  Pills  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  Extract  of  sp!ked  Aloe  !ii 
powder,  an  ounce. 

Extract  of  Gentian  half  au 
ounce. 
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Olei  Carui  minima  cjuadraginfa, 
Synijii  simplicis  quantum  satis  sit ; 


Simul  contunde  donee  corpus  unum 
sit. 


Oil  of  Caraway,  forty  minims, 
Simple  Syrup,  a sufficient 
quantity. 

Beat  them  together  until  incorpo- 
rated. 


Aloes,  combined  with  bitters  and  aromatics,  is  often  re- 
sorted to  in  habitual  costiveness  and  some  forms  of  -dyspepsia : 
the  above  pill  is  apt  to  be  too  soft  to  retain  its  form,  other- 
wise the  combination  is  good.  From  5 to  20  grains  is  a 
dose:  two  pills  of  5 grains  each,  taken  two  hours  before 
dinner,  generally  evacuate  the  bowels  once  or  twice  in  the 
evening  or  following  morning. 


Pilulce  Aloes  cum  Myrrha.  Pills  of  Aloes  with  Myrrh. 


R Aloiis  spicataa  Extract!  uncias  duas, 

Croci  Stigmatura, 

Myrrha;,  singulorum  unciara, 

Syrupi  simplicis  quantum  satis  sit ; 

Aloes  Extractum  et  Myrtham  sepa- 
ratim  in  pulverem  tere  ; turn  omnia 
simul  contunde  donee  corpus  unum  sit. 


Take  of  Extract]  of  spiked  Aloe,  two 
oimces. 

Saffron, 

Myrrh,  of  each  an  ounce. 
Simple  Syrup,  a sufficient 
quantity ; 

Reduce  the  Extract  and  the  Myrrh 
separately  to  powder;  then  beat  the 
whole  together  until  incorporated. 


These  pills  have  long  had  a place  in  the  different  Pharma- 
copoeiae,  under  the  name  of  PilulcB  Rufi.  The  saffron  is  use- 
less, except,  perhaps,  as  dividing  the  other  ingredients  ; but 
the  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  affords  a good  purge  in 
chlorotic  and  leucophlegmatic  habits.  Two  or  three  pills  of 
5 grains  each  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  the 
mass  is  frequently  conjoined  with  the  sulphate  or  some  other 
preparation  of  iron. 


Pilulce  Cambogice 
Composited. 

R Cambogiso  contrita?  drachmam, 
Aloes  spicata;  Extract!  contriti 
drachmam  cum  semisse, 

Zingiberis  drachmam  dimidiam, 

Sapouis  dull  drachmas  duas ; 

Misce  inter  se  pulveres  ;'dein,  adjecto 
Sapone,  omnia  siinid  contunde  donee 
corpus  unum  sit, 


Compound  Pills  of 
Camboge. 

Take  of  Camboge  in  powder  a drachm, 
Extract  of  spiked  Aloe  in 
powder,  a drachm  and  a half. 
Ginger  in  powder,  half  a 
drachm. 

Hard  Soap,  two  drachms  ; 

Mix  the  powders  together ; then, 
having  added  the  Soap,  beat  the 
whole  together  until  incorporated. 
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Tlie  combination  of  the  readily  soluble  gamboge  with  the 
less  soluble  aloes  is  by  some  supposed  to  render  the  former 
more  slow  and  mild  in  its  action  : be  this  as  it  may,  these 
pills  are  effectively  and  often  drastically  purgative,  in  the 
dose  of  10  or  15  grains.  They  are  occasionally  conjoined 
with  other  cathartics,  with  calomel,  for  instance,  and  with 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  but  gamboge  is  always  apt  to 
nauseate,  and  rarely  prescribed  except  as  a hydragogue. 


Pilulce  Fcrri  Compositce.  Compound  Pills  of  Iron. 


B;  Myrrhae  contritae  drachmas  duas, 

Sodas  Subcarbonatis, 

Ferri  Sulphatis, 

Sacchari,  singulorum  drachmam ; 

Tere  Myrrham  cum  Sodas  Subcar- 
bonate; turn,  adjecta  Ferri  Sulphate, 
iterum  tere  ; dein  omnia  ' simul  con- 
tunde,  donee  corpus  unum  sit. 


Take  of  Myrrh  in  powder,  two 
drachms. 

Subcarbonate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Iron, 

Sugar,  of  each  a drachm ; 

Rub  the  Myrrh  with  the  Subcarbo- 
nate of  Soda ; then,  having  added  the 
Sulphate  of  Iron,  rub  the  mixture 
again,  and  beat  the  whole  together 
until  incorporated. 


These  pills  are  tonic  and  emmenagogue ; they  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  10  or  15  grains  two  or  three  times  a day  with 
any  bitter  infusion ; they  are  a solid  substitute  for  the  mis- 
tura ferri  composita,  but  the  latter  is  a preferable  chalybeate: 
a corresponding  preparation  with  the  addition  of  aloes  will 
be  found  at  page  152 ; and  other  formulie  for  the  administra- 
tion of  chalybeates  in  the  shape  of  pills  will  be  found  at  pages 
304  and  305.  The  general  account  of  iron  under  the  article 
“ Ferrum,”  in  the  Materia  Medica,  may  also  here  be  referred 
to. 


Pilulce  Galhani  Compositce. 

R Galbani  Gummi-resinsB  unciam, 
Myrrhse, 

Sagapeni,  singulorum  unciam  cum 
semisse, 

Assafoetidee  Gummi-resinae  unciam 
dimidiam, 

Syrupi  simplicis  quantum  satis  sit, 

Simul  contunde  donee  corpus  uuum 
sit. 


Compound  Galhanum  Pills. 

Take  of  Galbanum  Gum-resin,  an 
ounce, 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenura,  of  each  an  ounce 
and  a half, 

Assafcfitida  Gum-resin,  half  an 
ounce. 

Simple  Syrup,  a sufficient  quan- 
tity ; 

Beat  them  together  till  they  are  in- 
corporated. 
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This  combination  of  fetid  gums  is  chiefly  prescribed  in  hys- 
teria and  chlorosis,  and  sometimes  in  spasm  or  cramp  of  the 
stomach.  When  desirable  to  conjoin  it  with  chalybeates,  an 
equal  part  of  the  pilulao  ferri  compositee  may  be  added,  or, 
where  aloetics  are  required,  of  the  pilulai  aloes  cum  myrrha  ; 
but  neither  the  galbanum  nor  the  sagapenum  are  of  much  use. 
Ten  grains  of  the  pill,  or  of  its  mixtures,  are  divided  into  two 
pills,  and  given  twice  a day. 


Pilules  Hydrargyri. 

Ec  Hydrargyri  purificati  drachmas 
duas, 

Confectiouis  Rosae  Gallicaa  drach- 
mas tres, 

Glycyrrhizae  Radicis  contritaj  drach- 
mam ; 

Hydrargpum  cum  Confectione  tere, 
donee  globuli  non  amplius  conspician- 
tur;  deinde,  adjectS.  Glycyrrhizaj  Ra- 
dice,  omnia  simul  contunde  donee  cor- 
pus unum  sit. 


Mercurial  Pills. 

Take  of  purified  Mercury,  two  drachms, 

Confection  of  Red  Roses,  three 
drachms, 

Liquorice  Root  in  powder,  a 
drachm  ; 

Rub  the  Mercury  with  the  Confec- 
tion, until  the  globules  are  no  longer 
visible  ; then,  having  added  the  Liquo- 
rice Root,  beat  the  whole  together  until 
incorporated. 


Protoxide  of  mercury  is  the  active  ingredient  in  these  pills, 
and  they  furnish  a most  valuable  mercurial  preparation.  Of 
their  general  use  and  effects  w'e  have  spoken  above,  under  the 
article  “ Hydrargyrum,”  in  the  Materia  Medica  (see  page 
118);  at  page  132,  one  of  the  diuretic  combinations  of  this 
remedy  is  prescribed  ; and  at  page  286  will  be  found  one  of  its 
forms  as  an  alterative  ; some  further  remarks  respecting  it  are 
also  given  under  the  preparations  of  mercury  (page  313). 

Three  grains  of  the  above  mass  contain  1 grain  of  mercury, 
but  the  dose  is  extremely  various,  depending  upon  the  required 
effect,  and  varies  from  half  a grain  to  20  grains. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  pill,  substances  are  occasionally 
added  to  accelerate  the  incorporation  and  oxidizement  of  the 
mercury ; but  these  sophistications  are  invariably  prejudicial, 
and  tend  to  render  tbe  operation  of  the  medicine  variable  and 
uncertain.  At  Apothecaries’  Hall,  a machine  impelled  by  the 
steam-engine  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  triturating  and 
blending  the  ingredients,  consisting  of  a circular  iron  trough 
for  the  reception  of  the  materials,  in  which  revolve  four  w'ooden 
cylinders,  having  also  a motion  on  their  axes ; in  this  way  the 
admixture  of  the  mercury  is  perfectly  and  unexceptionably 
effected. 
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Pilidce  Hydrargyri  Suh- 
muriatis  Composite. 

R Il3ftlrargyrl  Submuriatis, 

Antimonii  Sulphureti  praecipitati, 
singuloriim  drachmas  dtias, 
Guaiaci  Gummi-resinae  coatritsB  se- 
munciam, 

Spiritus  rectificati  drachmam  dimi- 
diam ; 

Tere  Hydrargyri  Submuriatem  cum 
Antimonii  Sulphureto  prsecipitato,  dein 
cum  Guaiaci  Gummi-resina,  et  adjice 
Spiritum,  ut  fiat  idonea  crassitude. 


Compounds  Pills  of  Siih- 
muriate  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Snbmuriate  of  Mercurj’^, 

Precipitated  Sulpburet  of  Anti- 
mony, of  each  two  dracbms, 
Guaiacum  Gum-resin  in  pow- 
der, half  an  ounce, 

Rectified  Spirit,  half  a drachm  ; 

Rub  the  Submuriate  of  Mercury  with 
the  precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony, 
then  with  the  Guaiacum,  and  add  the 
Spirit,  so  as  to  obtain  a proper  consist- 
ency. 


From  5 to  10  grains  of  these  pills,  originally  introduced  by 
Dr.  Plummer,  are  occasionally  given  in  cutaneous  eruptions 
and  chronic  rheumatism  as  an  alterative. 


Pilules  Saponis  cum  Opio, 

R Opii  duri  contriti  unciam  dimidiam, 

Saponis  duri  uncias  duas, 

Simul  contunde  donee  corpus  unum 
sit. 


Pills  of  Soap  with  Opium. 

Take  of  hard  Opium  in  powder,  half 
an  ounce. 

Hard  Soap,  two  ounces ; 

Beat  them  together  until  incorpo- 
rated. 


’’  Five  grains  of  this  pill  mass  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 
The  addition  of  the  soap  enables  the  pills,  though  long  kept, 
to  retain  their  solubility  in  the  stomach ; and  the  formula  is 
only  useful  under  such  circumstances,  or  where  it  is  desired  to 
subdivide  the  dose  of  opium  into  very  small  portions. 


Pilules  Scillcc  Composites. 

R ScillsB  Radicis  recens  exsiccatoe  et 
contritoe  dracljmam, 

Zingiberis  Radicis  cqntritae, 
Saponis  duri,  singulorum  drachmas 
tres, 

Ammoniaci  contriti  drachmas  duas ; 

jM[isce  inter  se  pulveres ; deinde  cum 
Sapone  contunde,  et  adjice  Syrupi  sim- 
plicis  quantum  satis  sit,  ut  idonea  fiat 
crassitudo. 


Compound  Squill  Pills. 

Take  of  Squill  Root  fresh  dried  and  in 
powder,  a drachm. 

Ginger  Root  in  powder. 

Hard  Soap,  of  each  three 
drachms, 

Ammoniacum  in  powder,  two 
drachms ; 

Mix  the  powders ; then  beat  them 
with  the  Soap,  and  add  as  much  simple 
Syrup  as  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
proper  cousistencj'. 
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From  3 to  10  grains  of  this  pill  is  given  for  a dose  where 
stimulating  expectorants  are  indicated,  but  the  formula  might, 
without  inconvenience,  have  been  left  for  extemporane'ous 
prescription. 

Four  grains  of  the  above  pill,  with  half  a grain  of  calomel, 
and  half  a grain  of  digitalis,  is  not  unfrequently  prescribed  as 
a diuretic  in  dropsical  affections ; and  it  admits  of  a variety  of 
other  useful  combinations. 

I have  not  found  this  pill  sensibly  deteriorated  by  keeping 
for  two  years;  but  squill  should  always  be  used  as  freshly 
powdered  as  possible. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES. 


The  remarks  upon  the  following  preparations  under  their 
respective  titles  in  the  “ Materia  Medica,”  render  any  further 
observations  superfluous  in  this  place.  It  may,  however,  be 
stated  in  respect  to  lard,  that  it  frequently  contains,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  usually  sold  and  employed,  namely,  run 
into  bladders,  so  large  a portion  of  salt  as  to  be  unfit  for  its 
pharmaceutical  applications  until  it  has  been  washed  ; and 
that  its  fusion,  as  well  as  that  of  suet,  should  be  effected  by  the 
heat  of  a water- bath  or  of  steam. 


Adeps  Prceparata. 

Adipem  in  frustula  concide ; turn 
lerii  igne  Hquefactam  jjer  liuteum  ex- 
prime. 

Cornu  JJstum. 

r 

Coruuum  frusta  igne  aperto  ure,  do- 
nee penitus  albescant ; deinde  contere, 
et  prsepara  eodem  modo,  quo  de  Greta 
praeceptum  est. 


Prepared  Lard. 

Cut  the  Lard  into  small  pieces  ; and 
having  melted  it  over  a slow  fire,  press 
it  through  a linen  cloth. 

Calcined  Hartshorn. 

Calcine  pieces  of  hartshorn  in  an 
open  fire,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
white ; then  rub  them  into  powder,  and 
prepare  them  in  the  manner  directed 
for  Chalk. 


Sevim  Preeparatum. 

Sevum  in  frustula  concide,  tnm  leni 
igne  liquefactum  per  liuteum  exprime. 

Spongia  XJsta. 

Spongiam  in  frustula  concide,  et  con* 


Prepared  Suet. 

Cut  the  Suetinto  small  pieces;  then, 
having  melted  it  over  a slow  fire,  press 
it  through  a linen  cloth. 

Burnt  Sponge. 

Cut  the  Sponge  into  small  pieces,  and 
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tunde,  ut  a rebus  alienis  adhaerentibus 
separeturj  turn  in  vase  ferreo  clause  ure, 
donee  nigra  et  friabilis  fiat ; denique 
in  pulverem  subtilissimum  tere. 

TestcB  PraparatcB, 

Testas,  sordibus  prius  purgatas,  aqua 
fervente  lava;  turn  praepara  eodem 
modo,  quo  de  Greta  praeceptum  est. 

f 


beat  it  so  as  to  separate  from  it  adher- 
ing extraneous  matters ; then  burn  it 
in  a covered  iron  vessel  until  it  becomes 
black  and  friable  ; lastlj',  rub  it  to  a 
very  fine  powder. 

Prepared  Oj/sfei^  Shells. 

Having  Treed  the  shells  from  extra- 
neous matters,  wash  them  with  boiling 
water  ; then  prepare  them  in  the  man- 
ner directed  for  Chalk. 


PLASTERS. 

The  term  plaster  is  now  applied  to  a variety  of  adhesive 
compounds  limited  to  external  use ; they  are  generally  spread, 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  upon  leather,  linen,  calico,  or  silk  ; and  in 
this  operation  care  should  be  taken  that  the  compositions  are 
injured  as  little  as  possible  by  the  necessary  application  of 
heat. 

Plasters  are  frequently  resorted  to  as  mere  mechanical  sup- 
ports, and  in  this  character  they  often  effect  most  essential  ser- 
vice ; indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern  sur- 
gery consists  in  healing  ulcers  by  the  application  of  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster  and  bandages,  so  as  to  support  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  bring  the  edges  of  the  sore  gradually  together. 

Sometimes  plasters  are  beneficial  in  consequence  of  the 
warmth  which  they  afford  as  a mere  covering  to  the  part ; and 
they  are  occasionally  used  as  stimulants,  rubefacients,  and 
vesicants ; and  sometimes  sedative  substances  are  thus  applied 
to  allay  pain  and  irritation,  by  their  soothing  effect  upon  the 
cuticular  nerves. 


Emplastrum  Ammoniaci. 

R Ammoniaci  purificati  uncias  quin- 
que, 

Acidi  aceticl  diluti  octarium  dimi- 
dium ; 

Liqua  Ammoniacum  in  Acido  ; dein 
liquorem,  in  vase  ferreo,  balneo  aquoso 
consume,  assidue  movens,  donee  idonea 
fiat  crassitudo. 


Plaster  of  Ammoniacum. 

Take  of  purified  Ammoniacum,  five 
ounces. 

Diluted  acetic  Acid,  half  a 
pint  ; 

Liquefy  the  Ammoniacum  in  the 
Acid  ; then  evaporate  the  liquor  in  an 
iron  vessel  placed  in  a vrateivbath,  con- 
stantly stirring  until  it  acquires  a pro- 
per consistency.  ‘ ‘ 
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Ihis  plaster  is  sometimes  applied  to  indolent  tumours  as  a 
stimulant  and  discutient,  and  used  in  the  manner  mentioned 
under  the  head  “ Ammoniacum,”  in  the  Materia  Medica  : 
by  employing  strong  acetic  acid,  diluted  with  its  bulk  of  water, 
instead  ot  the  weaker  distilled  vinegar,  a more  effective  appli- 
cation as  a stimulant  and  a more  adhesive  plaster  is  obtained. 
It  is  best  applied  upon  coarse  and  thick  linen. 


Emplastrum  Ammoniaci 
cum  Hydrargyro. 


Plaster  of  Ammoniacum 
with  Mercury. 


R Ammoniac!  purificati  libram, 
Hydrargyri  purificati  uncias  tres, 
Olei  sulphiirati  fluidrachmam  ; 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Oleo  sulphurate  . 
tore,  donee  globuli  non  amplius  conspi- 
ciantur;  deinde  paulatim  adjice  Am- 
moniacum liquefactum,  et  omnia  misce. 


Take  of  purified  Ammoniacum,  apound, 
Purified  Mercury , three  ounces, 
Sulphurated  Oil,  a fluidrachm ; 

Rub  the  Mercury  with  the  sulphu- 
rated Oil,  until  globules  are  no  longer 
visible ; then,  by  degrees,  add  the 
melted  Ammoniacum,  and  mix. 


The  mercury  contained  in  this  plaster  is  supposed  to  in- 
crease its  power  of  stimulating  the  absorbent  vessels.  It  is 
commonly  resorted  to  in  cases  of  indolent  glandular  tumours, 
and  is  spread  upon  leather. 


Emplastrum  Cantharidis . Plaster  of  Spanish  Flies. 


R Cantharidis  in’  pulverem  subtilissi- 
mum  tritO!  libram, 

Emplastri  Cer®  libram  cum  se- 
misse, 

Adipis  prffiparatffl  libram  dimidiam  ; 


Take  of  Spanish  Flies  in  very  fine 
powder,  a pound. 

Wax  Plaster,  a pound  and  a 
half. 

Prepared  Lard,  half  a pound ; 


Emplastro  et  Adipi  simul  liquefactis, 
et  ab  igne  remotis,  paulo  antequam 
concrescant,  Cautharidein  insperge,  at- 
que  omiya  misce. 


Having  melted  the  Plaster  and  the 
Lard  together,  and  removed  them  from 
the  fire,  just  before  they  concrete, 
sprinkle  in  the  Spanish  Flies,  and  mix. 


The  uses  of  this  plaster,  and  the  best  modes  of  applying  it, 
have  already  been  discussed  under  the  article  “ Cantharides,” 
in  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  generally  spread  upon  leather, 
and  should  not  be  too  thickly  laid  on.  It  is  curious  that  when 
the  flies  are  very  finely  powdered,  the  plaster  is  less  eflective  in 
raising  a blister  than  when  in  a coarser  state.  It  may  be  kept 
for  many  years  without  any  loss  of  power. 
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Emplastrum  Cera. 

R CersD  flavae, 

Sevi  praeparati,  singulorum  libras 
tics, 

Resinae  flavas  libram ; 

Liqucfac  simul,  et  cola. 


Wax  Plaster. 

Take  of  yellow  Wax, 

Prepared  Suet,  of  each  three 
pounds, 

Yellow  Resin,  a pound; 

Melt  them  together,  and  strain. 


Very  thinly  spread  upon  fine  linen,  or  thin  calico,  this 
plaster  furnishes  a good  application  to  vesicated  surfaces,  with 
a view  of  preventing  external  friction,  and  suffering  the  part  to 
heal.  It  is  scarcely  otherwise  employed. 


Enipla.Hrum  Cumini. 

R Cumini  Seminum, 

Canii  Seminum, 

Lauri  Baccarum,  singulorum  uncias 
ties, 

Picis  Abietinee  libras  tres, 

Cera;  flavae  uncias  tres, 

OlivBB  Olei, 

Aquae,  singulorum  fluidunciam  cum 
semisse ; 

Pici  et  Cerae  simul  liquefactis  arida 
in  pulverem  trita.  Oleum  Olivae,  et 
Aquam  adjice ; turn  ad  idoueam  crassi- 
tudinem  decoque. 


Cumin  Plaster. 

Take  of  Cumin  Seeds, 

Caraway  Seeds, 

Bay  Berries,  of  each  three 
ounces. 

Burgundy  Pitch,  three  pounds, 
Yellow  Wax,  three  ounces, 
Olive  Oil, 

Water,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Having  melted  the  Pitch  and  Wax 
together,  add  the  dry  materials  re- 
duced to  powder,  and  then  the  Olive 
Oil  and  the  Water ; lastly,  evaporate 
until  the  whole  acquires  a proper  con- 
sistence. 


This  plaster  is  a relic  of  the  old  school,  and  is  sometimes 
applied,  spread  upon  leather,  to  the  region  of  the  stomach 
and  to  the  abdomen,  to  allay  spasm  and  flatulency.  Where 
mere  warmth  is  required,  it  may  possibly  prove  of  some  little 
use  ; but  plasters  are  now  rarely  applied  with  .such  intentions, 
and  if  the  essential  oils  and  other  warm  carminatives  possess 
any  efficacy  in  this  way,  it  is  merely  as  external  stimulants. 


Emplastrum  Galbani 
Compositum. 

R Galbani  Gummi-resinee  purificataa 
uncias  octo. 


Compound  Galbanum 
Plaster. 

I 

Take  of  purified  Galbanum  Gum-resin,^ 
eight  ounces, 

2 K 
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Emplastri  Pliimbi  libras  tres, 
Terebinthinse  vulgaris  drachmas 
decern, 

Abietis  Resin®  contrit®  uncias 
tres, 

Galbani  Gummi-resin*  et  Terebin- 
thin®  simul  liquefactis,  adjice  prim& 
Abietis  Resinam,  deindc  Emplasfrum 
Plumbi  lento  igne  liquefactura,  atque 
omnia  misce. 


Lead  Plaster,  three  pounds, 
Common  Turpentine,  ten 
drachms, 

Resin  of  the  Spnice  Fir  in 
powder,  three  ounces ; 

Having  melted  together  the  Gal- 
banum  and  the  Turpentine,  add  first 
the  Resin  and  then  the  Lead  Plaster, 
previously  melted  by  a gentle  heat,  and 
mix  all  together. 


No  specific  virtue  can  be  supposed  to  be  imparted  to  this 
plaster  by  the  galbanum. 


Emplastrum  Hydrargyri. 

R Hydrargyri  purificati  uncias  tres, 
Olei  sulphurati  fluidrachmam, 

Emplastri  Plumbi  libram ; 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Oleo  sulphurate 
tere,  donee  globuli  non  amplius  con- 
spiciantur ; turn  paulatim  adjice  Em- 
plastrum Plumbi  liquefactura,  atque 
omnia  misce. 


Plaster  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  purified  Mercury,  three 
ounces. 

Sulphurated  Oil,  .....  a 
fluidrachm. 

Lead  Plaster,  a pound ; 

Rub  the  Mercury  with  the  sulphu- 
rated  Oil  until  globules  are  no  longer 
visible ; then  add,  by  degrees,  the 
melted  Plaster  of  Lead,  and  mix  them 
all. 


These  sulphuretted  combinations  of  mercury  are  probably 
of  very  little  avail  as  external  applications  ; and  although  the 
above  plaster  is  thought  to  derive  some  discutient  efficacy 
over  the  absorbents  from  its  metallic  ingredient,  its  power 
in  those  respects  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  applied,  upon  linen 
or  leather,  to  tumours  and  indurations  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  syphilis. 


Emplastrum  Opii. 

R Opii  duri  contriti  unciam  dimi- 
diam, 

Abietis  Resin®  contrit®  uncias 
tres, 

Emplastri  Plumbi  libram, 

Aqu®  octarium  dimidium  j 

Emplastro  liquefacto  Abietis  Re- 
sinam.  Opium,  et  Aquam  adjice,  et 
lento  igne  decoque,  donee  omnia  in 
emplastri  crassitudinem  coeant. 


Plaster  of  Opium. 

Take  of  hard  Opium  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce, 

Resin  of  the  Spruce  Fir  in 
powder,  three  ounces. 

Lead  Plaster,  a pound. 

Water,  half  a pint; 

To  the  melted  Plaster  add  the 
Resin,  the  Opiqm,  and  the  Water, 
and  evaporate  by  a slow  fire  imtil  the 
whole  combines  into  the  consistency  of 
a plaster.  ' 
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As  an  external  application,  the  uses  of  opium  hav’e  already 
been  adverted  to  at  page  163,  and  sometimes  the  above 
Tilaster  seems  to  act  as  a gentle  anodyne,  but  its  virtues  are 
very  equivocal.  In  cases  where  such  applications  are  re- 
quired, henbane  or  belladonna  furnish  less  exceptionable 
resources,  especially  the  latter. — (See  page  48.) 


Emplastrum  Picis  Com- 
positum. 

R Picis  Abietinse  libras  duas, 

Abietis  Resiuae  librara, 

Resins  flavs, 

Cers  flavae,  singulorum  uncias  qua- 
tuor, 

Myristica  Olei  express!  unciam, 
Olivs  Olei, 

Aqus,  singulorum  fluiduncias 
duas ; 

Pici,  Resins,  et  Cers,  simul  lique- 
facfis,  primum  Abietis  Resinam,  dein 
Oleum  Myristics,  Oleum  Olivs,  et 
Aquam  adjice.  Denique  omnia  misce, 
et  ad  idoneam  crassitudinem  decoque. 


Compound  Plaster  of 
Pitch. 

Take  of  Burgundy  Pitch,  two  pounds, 
Resin  of  the  Spruce  Fir,  a 
pound. 

Yellow  Resin, 

Yellow  Wax,  of  each  foiur 
ounces. 

Expressed  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  an 
ounce, 

Olive  Oil, 

Water,  of  each  two  fluid- 
ounces  ; 

To  the  Pitch,  the  Resin,  and  the 
Wax  melted  together,  add  first  the 
Resin  of  the  Spruce  Fir,  then  the  Oil 
of  Nutmegs,  the  Olive  Oil,  and  the 
Water.  Lastly,  mix  them  all,  and 
evaporate  until  they  acquire  a proper 
consistency. 


The  multitude  of  resins  in  this  plaster  is  of  little  avail ; it  is 
no  better  than  wax  plaster  with  the  addition  of  oil  of  nutmeg, 
which  confers  upon  it  no  efficacy. 


Emplastrum  Plumhi. 

R Plumbi  Oxydi  semivitrei,  in  pul- 
verem  subtilissiraum  triti,  libras 
quinque, 

Olivae  Olei  congium, 

Aquas  octarios  duos ; 

Coque  simul  lento  igne,  assiduS 
movcns,  donee  Oleum  et  Plumbi 
Oxydem  in  emplastri  crassitudinem 


Plaster  of  Lead. 

Take  of  semi-vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead 
in  very  fine  powder,  five 
pounds, 

Olive  Oil,  a gallon, 

Wafer,  two  pints; 

Boil  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  constantly  stirring  them,  until  the 
Oil  and  Oxide  of  Lead  unite  so  as  to 
2 K 2 
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coEant.  Oportebit  autem  paiilulum 
Aqu8B  ferveiitis  ailjicere,  si  ea  fere 
omnis,  quae  in  principio  aclhibita  est, 
ante  finem  coctionis  fuerit  absumpta. 


acquire  the  consistency  of  a plaster. 
If  the  water  originally  employed  should 
have  evaporated  before  the  completion 
of  the  process,  a little  more  boiling 
water  must  be  added. 


Water  is  added  in  this  operation  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature by  its  evaporation,  and  so  to  prevent  any  decom- 
position of  the  oil  and  of  the  oxide.  The  resulting  plaster  is 
a perfect  combination  of  the  three ; a species  of  hydrated 
metallic  soap.  It  is  principally  useful  as  the  basis  of,  or  as  an 
adjunct  to,  other  plasters,  not  having  sufficient  adhesiveness 
to  be  employed  alone.  It  is  the  Diachylon  Simplex  of  old 
pharmacy. 


JEmplasti'Um  Resina. 

R Resiuae  flavae  libram  dimidiam, 
Emplastri  Plumbi  libras  tres  ; 

Emplastro  Plumbi,  lento  igne  li- 
quefacto,  Resinam  contritam  adjice, 
et  misce. 


Plaster  of  Resin. 

Take  of  yellow  Resin,  half  a pound. 

Plaster  of  Lead,  three  pounds ; 

To  the  Plaster  of  Lead,  melted  over 
a slow  fire,  add  the  Resin  in  powder, 
and  mix. 


This  is  common  adhesive  plaster,  and  is  generally  spread  on 
linen  or  calico  ; the  former,  on  account  of  its  strength,  being, 
perhaps,  preferable  where  the  plaster  is  chiefly  required  as  a 
bandage,  though  it  is  more  apt  to  peel  off  than  when  upon 
calico.  It  is  frequently  employed  to  form  a margin  to  other 
plasters  of  a less  adhesive  nature.  The  only  effect  it  produces 
is  that  of  a gentle  stimulant,  which,  however,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  its  uses  as  a defensive  and  supporting  application. 


Emplastrum  Sajmiis. 

R Saponis  duri  concisi  libram  dimi- 
diam, 

Emplastri  Plumbi  libras  tres ; 

Emplastro  liquefacto  Saponem  ad- 
misce ; turn  ad  idoneam  crassitudinem 
decoque. 


Soap  Plaster. 

Take  of  hard  Soap  sliced,  half  a pound. 

Plaster  of  Lead,  three  pounds ; 

Mix  the  Soap  with  the  melted 
Plaster ; then  boil  them  down  till  they 
acquire  a proper  consistence. 


There  is  no  sufficient  advantage  derived  from  this  addition 
of  soap  to  common  plaster,  to  justify  its  being  retained  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia;  and  when  such  a plaster  is  wanted,  it  may  be 
left  to  extemporaneous  prescription. 
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CERATES, 

These  are  compounds,  containing  wax  and  oil,  of  a soft 
consistency,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  spread  upon  lint  or  linen 
without  the  aid  of  heat,  yet  not  so  soft  as  ointments.  They 
are  chiefly  employed  as  applications  to  ulcerating  and  abraded 
surfaces,  and  were  formerly  used  in  much  greater  variety  than 
at  present,  when  it  was  more  the  custom  to  employ  greasy 
applications  in  healing  sores,  and  in  the  treatment  of  burns 
and  other  injuries. 

Both  the  cerates  and  ointments,  but  especially  the  latter, 
should  have  been  left,  as  far  as  possible,  to  extemporaneous 
prescription,  for  they  mostly  become  rancid  and  sour  when 
kept,  acquiring  a very  disagreeable  smell,  and  with  it  new 
properties.  The  list  of  them  in  the  present  Pharmacopceia  is 
unnecessarily  numerous  ; and  accordingly  those  which  are  not 
in  constant  use  almost  always  occur  in  a rancid  state.  All 
dressings  with  cerates  or  ointments  should  be  renewed  at  least 
once  a day,  and  in  many  cases  oftener. 


Ceratiim  CalamincB. 

R Calaminae  precparat*,  “ 

Ceras  flavae,  siugulorum  libram  di- 
midiam, 

Olivae  Olei  octarium ; 

Oleum  cum  Cera  liqucfacta  misce  ; 
turn  ab  igne  remove,  et  ubi  primum 
lentescant  Calaminam  adjice,  et  assi- 
due  move,  donee  refrixerint. 


Cerate  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  prepared  Calamine, 

Yellow  Wax,  of  each  half  a 
pound, 

Olive  Oil,  a pint ; 

Mix  the  Oil  with  the  melted  Wax ; 
then  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and 
when  they  begin  to  thicken  add  the 
Calamine,  and  stir  constantly  until 
they  cool. 


This  is  the  once  celebrated  Turner's  Cerate,  so  frequently 
resorted  to  as  a soothing  application  to  irritable  sores  and  to 
scalded  or  burnt  surfaces.  It  has  now  much  fallen  into  dis- 
use ; and  indeed  in  the  form  of  ointment,  calamine  cannot 
have  much  efficacy : of  its  occasional  value  in  the  treatment 
of  ulcers,  we  have  spoken  at  page  52. 
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Ceratum  CantJiaridis. 

R Cantharldis  in  pulverem  subtilissi- 
mutn  tritaa  drachmam, 

Cerati  Cetacei  drachmas  sex  j 

Cerate,  igne  emollito,  Cantharidem 
adjice,  et  misce. 


Cerate  of  Spanish  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanish  Flies  in  very  fine 
powder,  a drachm. 
Spermaceti  Cerate,  six 
drachms  •, 

To  the  Cerate,  softened  by  the  fire, 
add  the  Flies,  and  mix. 


The  chief  intention  of  this  cerate  is  to  keep  up  a continued 
discharge  from  a blistered  surface ; but  it  is  apt  to  occasion 
strangury  and  other  mischief,  especially  where  the  urinary 
organs  are  liable  to  any  occasional  state  of  irritation  : in  gene- 
ral, therefore,  other  stimulating  applications  should  be  preferred. 


Ceratum  Cetacei. 

R Cetacei  unciam  dimidiam, 

Cerse  albae  uncias  duas, 

Olivee  Olei  fluiduucias  quatuor ; 

Cetaceo  et  Cerae  simul  liquefactis 
Oleum  adjice,  et  spatha  lignea  move, 
donee  refrixerint. 


Spermaceti  Cerate. 

Take  of  Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce. 
White  Wax,  two  ounces, 
Olive  Oil,  four  fiuidounces  j 

To  the  Spermaceti  and  Wax,  melted 
together,  add  the  Oil,  and  stir  them 
with  a wooden  spatula  until  cold. 


This  is  employed,  spread  upon  lint,  as  a cooling  inactive 
dressing.  Spread  upon  tine  calico,  and  held  to  the  fire  so  as 
to  melt  it,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  dress  blisters  with,  under 
the  name  ol  sparadrap. 


Ceratum  Plumhi  Acetatis. 

R Plumbi  Acetatis  contrit®  drach- 
mas duas, 

Cer®  alb®  uncias  duas, 

Oliv®  Olei  octarium  dimidium ; 

Ceram  in  Olei  fluidunciis  septem 
liqua ; turn  his  adjice  paulatim  Plumbi 
Acetatem,  cum  reliquo  Oleo  separatim 
contritam,  et  spatha  ligneS  move,  donee 
coierint. 

Acetate  of  lead  thus  applied 
excoriated  surfaces,  and  allays 


Cerate  of  Acetate  of  Lead. 

Take  of  Acetate  of  Lead  in  powder, 
two  drachms. 

White  Wax,  two  ounces, 
Olive  Oil,  half  a pint  j 

Dissolve  the  Wax  in  seven  fluid- 
ounces  of  the  Oil;  to  these  add,  by 
degrees,  the  Acetate  of  Lead  pre- 
viously rubbed  with  the  rest  of  the 
Oil,  and  stir  with  a wooden  spatula 
until  they  are  incorporated. 

in  the  form  of  a cerate  soothes 
the  pain  occasioned  by  mode- 
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rate  burns  and  scalds ; but  there  is  some  mutual  action  of  the 
oil  upon  the  salt,  which  renders  it  less  effective  when  long 
kept. 


Ceratum  Plumhi 
Compositum. 

R Liquoris  Plumbi  Subacetatis  fluid- 
uncias  duas  cum  semisse, 

Cerae  flavse  uncias  quatuor, 

OlivsB  Olei  fluiduncias  novem, 
Camphorae  drachmam  dimidiam ; 

Ceram  liquefactam  cum  Olei  fluid- 
unciis  octo  misce;  turn  ab  igue  remove, 
et  ubi  primum  lentescaut,  Liquorem 
Plumbi  Subacetatis  paulatim  adjice,  et 
assidue  move  spatha  lignea,  donee 
refrixerint:  denique  cum  his  Cam- 
phoram,  in  reliquo  Oleo  liquatam, 
misce. 


Compound  Lead  Cerate. 

Take  of  Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead, 
two  fluidounces  and  a half, 
Yellow  Wax,  four  ounces, 
Olive  Oil,  nine  fluidounces, 
Camphor,  half  a drachm ; 

Mix  the  melted  Wax  with  eight 
fluidounces  of  the  Oil;  then  remove 
them  from  the  fire,  and  when  they 
begin  to  thicken  gradually  add  the 
Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead,  con- 
stantly stirring  them  with  a wooden 
spatula  until  they  become  cold ; lastly, 
mix  the  Camphor  with  them,  dissolved 
in  the  remainder  of  the  Oil. 


Under  the  name  of  Goulard's  Cerate,  an  application  of  this 
kind  has  long  been  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  preceding 
preparation.  The  camphor  is  not,  in  most  cases,  a desirable 
addition  ; and  an  extemporaneous  compound,  made  by  adding 
a few  drops  of  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  to  spermaceti 
ointment,  may  always  be  used  as  a substitute. 


Ceratum  Resince.  Resin  Cerate. 


R Resinae  flavae, 

Cerae  flavae,  singulorum  libram, 
Olivae  Olei  octarium ; 

Resinam  et  Ceram  lento  igne  simul 
liquefac  ; dein  Oleum  adjice,  et  Cera- 
tum adhuc  calens  per  linteum  exprime. 


Take  of  Yellow  Resin, 

Yellow  W ax,  of  each  a pound, 
Olive  Oil,  a pint ; 

Melt  the  Resin  and  Wax  together 
over  a gentle  fire ; then  odd  the  Oil, 
and  whilst  the  Cerate  is  hot,  strain  it 
through  lineu. 


This  is  a slightly  stimulating  cerate,  nearly  corresponding 
with  the  xjelloiv  digestive  of  old  pharmacy.  It  is  commonly 
used  as  a dressing  for  ulcerating  sores. 
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Ceratum  Sabines. 


Savine  Cerate. 


R SabinsB  Foliorum  recentium  cou- 
tusorum  libram, 

Cerae  flavae  libram  dimidiam, 
Adipis  praeparatao  libras  duas  ; 

Adipi  et  Cerae  simul  liquefactis  Sa- 
binae  Folia  incoque  ; turn  per  linteum 
exprime. 


Take  of  fresh  Savine  Leaves  bruised, 
a pound, 

Yellow  Wax,  half  a pound, 
Prepared  Lard,  two  pounds ; 

With  the  Wax  and  Lard  melted  to 
gether  boil  the  Savine  Leaves,  then 
strain  through  a linen  cloth. 


This  is  an  excellent  stimulating  application  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  a discharge  from  a recently  blistered  surface ; 
but  unless  carefully  prepared,  and  fresh,  it  is  apt  to  be  defi- 
cient in  acrimony.  It  should  be  of  a pale  yellow-green  colour, 
and  smell  strongly  of  the  savine. 


Ceratum  Saponis. 

R Saponis  duri  uncias  octo, 

Cerae  flavae  uncias  decern, 

Plumbi  Oxydi  semivitrei  contriti 
libram, 

Olivae  Olei  octarium, 

Aceti  congium ; 

Coque  Acetum  cum  Plumbi  Oxydo, 
lento  igne,  assidue  nioveus,  donee  in 
unum  coeant ; dein  adjice  Saponem,  et 
iterum  simili  modo  coque,  donee  humor 
penitus  consumptus  fuerit;  denique 
cum  his  Ceram,  ex  Oleo  prius  lique- 
factam,  misce. 


Soap  Cerate. 

Take  of  hard  Soap,  eight  ounces, 

Yellow  Wax,  ten  ounces, 
Semivitreous  Oxide  of  Lead 
in  powder,  a pound, 

Olive  Oil,  a pint. 

Vinegar,  a gallon ; 

Boil  the  Vinegar  with  the  Oxide  of 
Lead  over  a slow  fire,  constantly  stir- 
ring them  until  they  incorporate  ; then 
add  the  Soap  and  boil  again  in  a simi- 
lar manner  till  the  moisture  is  evapo- 
rated j lastly,  mix  these  with  the  Wax 
previously  dissolved  in  the  Oil. 


Soap  cerate  derives  its  efficacy  from  the  acetate  of  lead 
formed  by  boiling  the  litharge  with  the  vinegar;  it  is  a good 
cooling  application,  and  when  hardened  by  boiling  it  for  some 
time,  so  as  to  render  it  of  a deep  chocolate  brown  colour,  it 
forms  an  excellent  plaster,  spread  upon  linen,  and  rendered 
somewhat  more  adhesive  by  the  addition  of  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  emplastrum  resincB.  It  is  one  of  the  best  soothing 
and  softening  applications  to  corns. 


Ceratum  Simplex. 

R Olivae  Olei  fluiduncias  quatuor, 
Cerae  flav®  uncias  quatuorj 

Cerae  liquefactae  Oleum  adjice,  et 
misce. 


Simple  Cerate. 

Take  of  Olive  Oil,  four  fluidounces. 
Yellow  Wax,  four  ounces ; 
Add  the  Oil  .to  the  melted  Wax,  and 
mix. 
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Spermaceti  cerate  renders  this  a supernumerary  ; it  is,  how- 
ever, less  inclined  to  rancidity,  and  a good  vehicle  for  some 
active  applications. 


OINTMENTS. 

Ointments  are  of  a softer  consistency,  and  even  more  liable 
to  become  rancid  than  cerates,  and  wholly  unfit  for  use  when 
long  kept.  Most  of  them  should,  for  this  reason,  have  been 
consigned  to  extemporaneous  prescription. 


Unguentum  Cantharidis.  Ointment  of  Spanish  Flies. 


R Cantharidis  in  pulverem  subtilissi- 
mum  contrifae  uncias  duas, 

Aquae  destillatae  fluiduncias  octo, 

Cerati  Resinae  uncias  octo ; 

Aquam  cum  Cantharide  decoque  ad 
dimidium,  et  cola.  Liquori  colato  im- 
misce  Ceratum ; dein  vaporet  ad  ido- 
neam  crassitudinem. 


Take  of  Spanish  Flies  in  very  fine 
powder,  two  ounces, 
Distilled  Water,  eight  fluid- 
ounces, 

Resin  Cerate,  eight  oimces; 

Boil  down  the  Water  with  the 
Spanish  Flies  to  one  half,  and  strain. 
Mix  the  Cerate  with  the  strained  li- 
quor, and  evaporate  the  mixture  until 
it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


The  object  of  this  ointment  is  to  furnish  a mildly  stimulating 
application  to  continue  the  discharge  from  blisters,  without 
producing  the  well-known  inconveniences  of  applying  the  fly 
in  the  form  of  powder : the  application  is,  however,  not  to  he 
depended  upon,  for  much  of  the  acrimony  of  the  insect  appears 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  process  of  decoction. 


Unguentum  Cetacei, 


Spermaceti  Ointment. 


R Cetacei  drachmas  sex, 

Cerae  albae  drachmas  duas, 

Olivaj  Olei  fluiduncias  tres; 

Lento  igne  simul  liquefacta  assidue 
move  donee  refrixerint. 


Take  of  Spermaceti,  six  drachms. 
White  Wax,  two  drachms, 
Olive  Oil,  three  fluidounces ; 

Melt  them  together  over  a slow  fire, 
stirring  them  constantly  until  cold. 


This  ointment  should  always  be  freshly  prepared,  as,  in 
warm  weather  especially,  it  soon  becomes  rancid,  and  unfit 
for  use  as  a dressing  for  vesications  and  excoriated  surfaces, 
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the  purposes  to  which  it  is  usually  applied.  A more  elegant 
preparation  is  afforded  by  substituting  almond  for  olive  oil,  but 
it  is  equally  subject  to  rancidity. 


Unguentum  Elemi  Com- 
positum. 

R Elemi  libram, 

Terebinthinae  vulgaris  uncias  de- 
cern, 

Sevi  praeparati  libras  duas, 

Olivae  Olei  liuiduncias  duas  ; 

Elemi  cum  Sevo  simul  liquefac ; 
turn  ab  igne  remove,  et  his  Terebin- 
thinam  et  Oleum  statim  misce  j deinde 
per  liuteum  exprime. 


Compound  Elemi  Oint- 
ment. 

Take  of  Elemi,  a pound, 

Common  Turpentine,  ten 
ounces. 

Prepared  Suet,  two  pounds, 
Olive  Oil,  two  fluidouuces ; 

Melt  the  Elemi  with  the  Suet, 
then  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and 
immediately  mix  with  them  the  Tur- 
pentine and  the  Oil;  lastly,  strain 
through  linen. 


The  compound  elemi  ointment  is  the  yellow  basilicon  of 
old  pharmacy  : it  is  used  as  a slightly  stimulating  application 
to  issues  and  setons,  and  to  healthy  purulent  surfaces,  to  pro- 
mote their  natural  actions. 


Unguentum  Hydrargyri 
Fortius. 


Strong  Mercurial  Oint 
ment. 


R Hydrargyri  purificati  libras  duas, 
Adipis  praeparatse  uncias  viginti 
ires, 

Sevi  praeparati  unciam ; 

Tere  primum  Hydrargyrum  cum 
Sevo  et  exiguo  Adipis,  donee  globuli 
non  amplius  conspiciantur ; dein  ad- 
jice  Adipis  quod  reliquum  est,  et  misce. 


Take  of  purified  Mercury,  two  pounds, 
Prepared  Lard,  twenty-three 
ounces. 

Prepared  Suet,  an  ounce  ; 

First  rub  the  Mercury  with  the  Suet 
and  a little  of  the  Lard,  until  globules 
are  no  longer  visible ; then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  Lard,  and  mix. 


Turpentine,  sulphur,  very  rancid  lard,  and  some  other  sub- 
stances, are  occasionally,  but  improperly,  employed  in  this 
important  preparation,  to  facilitate  the  disappearance  of  the 
mercury.  It  is  often,  in  warm  weather  especially,  extremely 
difficult  to  incorporate  the  materials,  but  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  any  of  the  above  surreptitious  additions  render 
the  ointment  irritating  to  the  skin,  and  induce  it  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  eruption  of  small  and  painful  pimples,  which 
not  unfrequently  interfere  with  the  continuance  of  the  mercu- 
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rial  frictions.  The  apparatus  mentioned  under  the  article 
Pilula  Hydrargyri  is  very  successfully  employed  in  the 
formation  of  this  ointment. 

Recently  made  mercurial  ointment  is  of  a bluish-grey 
colour ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  metal  in  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  state  of  protoxide.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
advantage  is  gained  by  substituting  the  protoxide  for  metallic 
mercury  in  this  compound,  as  has  sometimes  been  proposed. 
The  subject,  however,  deserves  more  attentive  experimental 
investigation  than  it  has  as  yet  received.  (See  Mr.  Donovan’s 
remarks  upon  these  combinations  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy 
for  November,  1819.) 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  introduce  mercury  into  the 
system  through  the  medium  of  the  superficial  absorbents,  and 
this  is  almost  invariably  effected  by  rubbing  in  from  one  to 
two  drachms  of  the  above  ointment,  every  night,  upon  the 
inside  of  the  thighs  and  upon  the  calves  of  the  legs  : its  con- 
sequences must  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  quantity  and 
repetition  of  the  friction  adjusted  according  to  the  salivation 
or  other  effects  which  are  produced.  Upon  these  subjects, 
and  upon  the  general  management  of  the  patient,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  “ Hydrargyrum,”  in  the  list  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  The  inunction  should  be  performed  by  the 
patient  himself,  in  a warm  room  or  before  the  fire,  till  the 
ointment  nearly  disappears ; and  in  case  of  irritation  or  erup- 
tion upon  the  skin,  the  place  of  friction  should  be  varied.  If 
the  ointment  fails  of  producing  the  desired  effect,  two  or  three 
grains  of  camphor  added  to  each  drachm  will  sometimes  excite 
the  absorbents  to  its  reception.  Mercurial  frictions  are  rarely 
prescribed  except  in  the  venereal  disease,  in  obstinate  hepatic 
obstructions,  and  in  some  dropsical  affections,  with  a view  to 
the  general  excitement  of  the  absorbent  system.  A slight 
course  of  mercurial  inunction  is  also  often  resorted  to  in  con- 
junction with  alterative  remedies,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  sarsaparilla  is  prescribed. 


Unguentiim  Hydrargyri  Mild  Mercurial  Ointment. 
Mitius. 


R Unguenti  Hydrargyri  fortioris  ii- 
bram, 

Adipis  praeparatse  libras  duas  j 
Misce. 


Take  of  strong  Mercurial  Ointment,  a 
pound, 

Prepared  Lard,  two  pounds  j 


Mix. 
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Syphilitic  sores  are  sometimes  dressed  with  this  ointment, 
but  the  formula  is  superfluous. 


XJnguentum  Hydrargyri  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of 
Nitratis.  Mercury. 


R H3'drargyri  purificati  unciam, 

Acidi  nitrici  fluidrachnias  undecim, 
Adipis  praeparatae  uucias  sex, 

Olivae  Olei  fluiduncias  quatuor  ; 

Hydrargyrum  in  Acido  primum 
liqua ; dein  liquorem  adhuc  calentem 
cum  Adipe  et  Oleo,  simul  liquefactis, 
misce. 


Take  of  purified  Mercury,  an  ounce. 

Nitric  Acid,  eleven  fluidrachms. 
Prepared  Lard,  six  ounces, 
Olive  Oil,  four  fluidounces  ; 

First  dissolve  the  Mercury  in  the 
Acid ; then,  while  the  solution  is  hot, 
mix  it  with  the  Lard  and  Oil  melted 
together. 


This  ointment  is  apt  to  become  hard  and  brittle,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  lard  ; and  a pre- 
ferable compound  is  obtained  when  only  half  the  quantity  of 
that  ingredient  above  prescribed  is  employed.  It  is  a stimu- 
lating detergent  ointment,  singularly  eSective  in  many  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  and  often  usefully  applied  to  indolent  sores. 
When  diluted  with  spermaceti  ointment  or  with  prepared  lard, 
the  substances  should  be  carefully  liquefied  in  a water-bath. 
It  is  very  successfully  employed  in  the  cure  of  purulent 
ophthalmia,  and  in  the  treatment  of  ulcerated  eyelids,  to 
which  it  should  be  applied,  previously  softened,  upon  a camel- 
hair  pencil. 


Unguentum  Hydrargyri 
Nitrico-Oxydi. 


Ointment  of  Nitrico-  Oxide 
of  Mercury. 


R Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oxydi  unciam, 

Cerac  albx  uncias  duas, 

Adipis  praeparatae  uncias  sex ; 

Cerae  et  Adipi,  simul  liquefactis, 
adjice  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oxydum  in 
pulverem  subtilissimum  tritum,  et  misce. 


Take  of  Nitrico-oxide  of  Mercury,  an 
ounce. 

White  Wax,  two  ounces. 
Prepared  Lard,  six  ounces ; 

To  the  Wax  and  Lard,  melted  to- 
gether, add  the  Nitrico-oxide  of  Mer- 
cury, reduced  to  a very  subtile  powder, 
and  mix. 


This  ointment  has  already  been  mentioned  at  page  315 : 
it  is  a powerful  stimulant,  and,  independent  of  its  applica- 
tion as  such  to  indolent  and  unkindly  ulcers  and  e.xcoria- 
tions,  is  of  use  in  conjunctival  inflammation  and  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  The  utmost  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
levigation  of  the  nitrico-oxide.  It  is  generally  applied  upon 
a piece  of  lint  of  the  size  of  the  sore,  covered  by  another  piece 
spread  with  spermaceti  ointment. 
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Unguentum  Hydrargyri 
PrcEcipitati  Alhi. 

R Hydrargyri  prsecipitati  albi  drach- 
mam, 

Adipis  praoparatsB  iinciam  cum  se- 
misse ; 

Adipi,  lento  igne  liquefactse,  adjice 
Hydrargyrum  prsecipitatum,  et  misce. 


Ointment  of  TVhite  Pre- 
cipitated Mercury. 

Take  of  White  Precipitated  Mercury, 
a drachm, 

Prepared  Lard,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; 

To  the  Lard,  melted  over  a slow 
fire,  add  the  precipitated  Mercury,  and 
mix. 


There  is  no  occasion  for  the  fusion  of  the  lard  ; the  white 
precipitate  should  be  rubbed  to  a very  fine  powder,  and 
gradually  mixed  by  trituration  with  the  lard  in  its  usual  state. 
The  ointment  is  often  effectual  in  the  relief  of  herpetic  erup- 
tions, and,  when  duly  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  pomatum, 
may  be  employed  to  cure  porrigo.  It  is  very  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  the  itch,  and  in  the  destruction  of  vermin. 


Unguentum  Pick'  Nigrce. 

R Picis  Nigrse, 

Cerae  flavae, 

Resinae  flavae,  siugulorum  uncias 
novem, 

Olivae  Olei  octarium  ; 

Liquefac  simul,  et  per  linteum  ex- 
prime. 


Pitch  Ointment. 

Take  of  Pitch, 

Yellow  Wax, 

Yellow  Resin,  of  each  nine 
ounces, 

Olive  Oil,  a pint ; 

Melt  them  together,  and  strain 
through  linen. 


This  is  the  least  useful  ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 


U7iguentum  Picis  Liquida . 

R Picis  Liquidae, 

Sevi  praeparati,  singiilorum  libram  ; 

Liquefac  simul,  et  per  linteum  ex- 
prime. 


Tar  Ointment. 

Take  of  Tar, 

Prepared  Suet,  of  each  a pound  ■; 

Melt  them  together,  and  strain 
through  a linen  cloth. 


Tinea  capitis  is  almost  the  only  disease  in  which  this  oint- 
ment is  employed  with  any  advantage  ; but  it  admits  of  other 
more  effectual  and  less  disagreeable  treatment. 
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Vnguentum  Samhuci. 

R Sambucl  Florum, 

Adipis  praeparatae,  singulonim  li- 
bras duas  ; 

Adipi  incoque  Sambuci  Flores  donee 
friabiles  fiant ; turn  per  linteum  exprime. 


Elder  Flower  Ointment. 

Take  of  Elder  Flowers, 

Prepared  Lard,  of  each  two 
pounds ; 

Boil  tbe  Elder  Flowers  in  the  Lard 
until  they  become  crisp ; then  strain 
through  linen. 


This  ointment  seems  retained  to  remind  us  of  many  analo- 
gous preparations  of  herbs  and  flowers  which  were  common  in 
ancient  pharmacy. 


Vnguentum  Sulphuris.  Sulphur  Ointment. 


R Sulphuris  sublimati  uucias  tres, 
Adipis  prseparatae  libram  diniidiam ; 

Misce. 


Take  of  sublimed  Sulphur,  three  ounces. 
Prepared  Lard,  half  a pound; 

Mix. 


This  is  a specific  in  the  cure  of  itch;  it  is  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  oil  of  lavender,  and  a little  cinnabar  is  some- 
times added  to  it  to  cover  the  colour  of  the  brimstone.  The 
following  is  a very  effective  application  in  the  cure  of  psora, 
and  somewhat  more  elegant  than  the  above  : — 


R Sulphuris  Praecipitati  5]. 

Unguenti  Cetacei  5viij. 

Olei  Lavandulae, 

Limonum,  aa  jj. 

Tere  simul  ut  fiat  unguentum,  partibus  affeclis  nocte  et  mane 
applicandum. 


Vnguentum  Sulphuris 
Compositum. 

R Sulphuris  sublimati  libram  dimidiam, 
Veratri  Radicis  contritae  uucias 
duas, 

Potassae  Nitratis  drachmam, 
Saponis  mollis  libram  dimidiam, 
Adipis  praeparatae  libram  cum  se- 
misse ; 

Misce. 


Compound  Sulphur 
Ointment. 

Take  of  sublimed  Sulphur,  half  a pound. 
White  Hellebore  Root  in  pow- 
der, two  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  Potassa,  a drachm. 
Soft  Soap,  half  a pound. 
Prepared  Lard,  a pound  and  a 
half; 


Mix. 
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This  is  a coarse  but  effective  application  in  the  cure  of  itch, 
probably  chiefly  limited  to  hospital  practice,  for  the  white 
hellebore  is  apt  to  prove  mischievously  irritating.  It  is  a sove- 
reign destroyer  of  lice. 


Unscuentum  Veratri. 

O 

R Veratri  Radicis  contritae  uncias 
duas, 

Adipis  praeparatae  uucias  octo, 
Limonum  Olei  minima  viginti ; 

Misce. 


TVhite  Hellebore  Ointment. 

Take  of  White  Hellebore  Root  in  pow- 
der, two  ounces, 

Prepared  Lard,  eight  ounces, 
Oil  of  Lemons,  twenty  minims ; 

Mix. 


When  the  smell  of  sulphur  is  very  objectionable,  this  oint- 
ment is  intended  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  cure  of  scabies  ; but 
the  unguentum  hydrargyri  j)r(Ecipitati  albi  is,  in  such  cases,  a 
preferable  substitute.  At  all  events,  white  hellebore  should  be 
used  with  much  circumspection,  and  never  in  the  cases  of 
children. 


Unguentum  Zinci. 

R Zinci  Oxydi  unciam, 

Adipis  praeparatae  uncias  sex ; 

Misce. 


Zinc  Ointment. 

Take  of  Oxide  of  Zinc,  an  ounce. 
Prepared  Lard,  six  ounces  ; 

Mix. 


The  present  mode  of  preparing  oxide  of  zinc  (see  page  337) 
has  much  improved  this  ointment ; it  is,  however,  a compound 
of  insufficient  importance,  and  should  have  been  left  for  ex- 
temporaneous prescription.  It  sometimes  agrees  well  with  the 
surface  of  sores,  and  tends  to  the  healing  of  excoriated  nipples, 
but,  in  the  case  of  nurses,  all  applications  likely  to  prove 
hurtful  to  the  infant  should,  if  possible,  be  superseded  by  inno- 
cuous stimulants  and  astringents,  or  by  mechanical  protection 
of  the  part. 


LINIMENTS. 

These  preparations  are  fluid,  or  nearly  so,  and  generally  of 
a stimulating  nature,  so  as  to  excite  irritation  upon  the  part 
rubbed,  and  to  promote  the  action  of  its  absorbents.  They 
are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  such  a nature  as  to  be  better 
fitted  for  extemporaneous  prescription  than  regular  occupants 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
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Linhnentum  JErug'inis. 

R jErup;inis  contritas  unciam, 

Aceti  fluiduncias  septem, 

Mellis  despumati  uncias  quatuorde- 
cim ; 

Liqua  .®ruginem  in  Aceto,  et  per 
linteum  cola ; dein,  instillato  Melle,  ad 
idoneam  crassitudinem  decoque. 


Liniment  of  Verdigris. 

Take  of  Verdigris  in  powder,  an  ounce, 
Vinegar,  seven  iluidounces. 
Clarified  Hone}',  fourteen 
ounces ; 

Dissolvethe  Verdigris  in  the  Vinegar, 
and  strain  the  solution,  through  linen  ; 
then, having  gradually  added  the  Honey, 
boil  them  down  to  a proper  consistence. 


The  term  liniment  is  not  very  appropriately  applied  to  this 
cupreous  compound,  the  uses  of  which  are  mentioned  at  page 


Linhnentum  Ammonice 
Fortius. 


Strong  Liniment  of 
Ammonia. 


R Liquoris  Ammoni®  fiuidunciam, 

Oliv®  Olei  fluiduncias  duas  ; 
Agita  simul,  donee  misceantur. 


Take  of  Solution  of  Ammonia,  a fluid, 
ounce, 

Olive  Oil,  two  fluidounces  ; 

Shake  them  together  until  they  are 
mixed. 


This  is  an  ammoniacal  soap,  of  much  use  as  a rubefacient 
and  external  stimulant  in  inflammatory  sore  throat,  and  in 
chronic  rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints. 


Linhnentum  Ammonice 
Suhearhonatis. 

R Liquoris  Ammoni®  Subcarbonatis 
fiuidunciam, 

Oliv®  Olei  fluiduncias  tres ; 

Agita  simul,  donee  misceantur. 


Liniment  of  Suhearhonate 
' of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Solution  of  Subcarbonate  of 
Ammonia,  a fluidounce, 
Olive  Oil,  three  fluidounces ; 

Shake  them  together  until  they  unite. 


This  liniment  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  former,  but  is 
less  active. 


Linhnentum  Camphorcs. 

R Camphor®  unciam  dimidiam, 
Oliv®  Olei  fluiduncias  duas ; 

Liqua  Camphoram  in  Oleo. 


Camphor  Liniment. 

Take  of  Camphor,  half  an  ounce, 

Olive  Oil,  two  fluidounces ; » 

Dissolve  the  Camphor  in  the  Oil. 
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An  oleaginous  solution  of  camphor  is  often  very  effectual  in 
the  relief  of  chronic  rheumatism,  when  diligently  rubbed  in 
upon  the  affected  part;  similarly  applied,  it  also  occasionally 
leads  to  the  dispersion  of  glandular  tumours  ; the  camphor 
may,  no  doubt,  a,ct  as  a stimulant  upon  the  absorbents,  but 
much  of  the  benefit  is  referrible  to  the  friction,  which,  in  such 
cases,  often  alone  does  wonders.  The  above  liniment  is 
sometimes  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  pure  olive  oil  in 
the  Linimentum  Ammonice  Fortius. 


Lmhnentum  Cam’phorcB 
Compositum. 

R Camphorae  uncias  duas, 

Liqiioris  Ammoniae  fluiduucias  sex, 

Spiritus  Lavandulae  octarliim ; 

Liquorem  Amnioniae  cum  Spiritu 
misce;  turn  ex  retorta  vitrea,  lento 
igne,  destillet  octarius ; denique  in  hoc 
liqua  Camphoram. 


Compound  Camphor 
Liniment. 

Take  of  Camphor,  two  ounces. 

Solution  of  Ammonia,  six  fluid* 
ounces. 

Spirit  of  Lavender,  a pint ; 

Mix  the  Solution  of  Ammonia  witli 
the  Spirit ; then,  by  the  aid  of  a slow 
fire,  distil  one  pint  out  of  a glass  retort; 
lastly,  in  this  dissolve  the  Camphor. 


This  process,  though  unnecessarily  circuitous,  affords  a very 
elegant  and  useful  liniment,  applicable  in  the  same  cases  as 
the  liniments  of  ammonia  generally,  but  having  the  advantage 
of  not  being  greasy  : it  may  either  be  applied  by  friction  or 
sprinkled  upon  flannel.  Like  all  the  stimulating  liniments,  it 
sometimes  induces  erysipelatous  inflammation,  which  must  of 
course  be  guarded  against. 


Linimentum  Hydrargyri. 

R Unguent!  Hydrargyri  fortioris, 

Adipis  praeparatse,  singulorum  un- 
cias quatuor, 

Camphoras  unciam, 

Spiritus  rcctificati  minima  quinde- 
cim, 

Liquoris  Ammoniae  fluiduncias  qua- 
tuor; 

Camphoram  primiim  cum  Spiritu 
tere,  deinde  cum  Adipe  et  Ungueiito 
Hydrargyri ; denique,  instillato  paula- 
tiin  Liquoru  Ammonia;,  omnia  misce. 


Mercurial^  Liniment. 

Take  of  strong  Mercurial  Ointment, 

Prepared  Lard,  of  each  four 
ounces, 

Camphor,  an  ounce, 

Rectified  Spirit, fifteen  minims. 

Solution  of  Ammonia,  four 
fluidounces ; 

Rub  the  Camphor,  first  with  the 
Spirit,  then  with  the  Lard  and  Oint- 
ment ; lastly,  gradually  add  the  Solu- 
tion of  Ammonia,  and  mix. 

2 L 
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This  stimulating  mercurial  liniment  will  sometimes  assist 
the  removal  of  obstinate  glandular  tumours,  especially  those 
derived  from  venereal  sources.  In  its  employment,  its  ten- 
dency to  excite  salivation,  which,  in  some  constitutions,  is 
extremely  energetic,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 


Linimentum  Saponis 
Compositum. 


Compound  Soap  Liniment. 


B Saponis  duri  uncias  tres, 

Camphorae  unciam, 

Spiritus  Rosmarini  octarium ; 

Liqua  Camphoram  in  Spiritu;  dein 
Saponem  adjice,  et  macera  balneo 
arenae,  donee  liquetur. 


Take  of  hard  Soap,  three  ounces, 
Camphor,  an  ounce. 

Spirit  of  Rosemary,  a pint ; 

Dissolve  the  Camphor  in  the  Spirit ; 
then  add  the  Soap,  and  macerate  them 
in  a sand-bath,  until  it  is  dissolved. 


This  is  an  excellent  liniment  in  all  common  rheumatic  affec- 
tions and  local  pains  : the  soap  prevents  its  rapidly  drying, 
upon  the  part,  the  camphor  and  spirit  stimulate,  and  the  oil  of 
rosemary  gives  it  an  agreeable  odour.  It  is  a good  addition 
to  other  liniments ; mixed  with  tincture  of  cantharides  it  is 
rendered  more  effectively  stimulating  and  rubefacient ; and 
with  the  addition  of  tincture  of  opium  it  forms  one  of  the 
best  sedative  liniments. 

In  paralytic  and  chronic  rheumatic  cases,  the  following  may 
be  prescribed  as  a stimulating  liniment : — 


R Tincturae  Cantharidis, 

Linimeiiii  Saponis  compositi,  au  f 
Fiat  linimentum  rubefaciens. 

Or,— 

R Linimcnti  Camphorae  compositi, 

Linimenti  Saponis  compositi, 

Olei  Cajuputi,  aa  fgj. 

Fiat  linimentum  stimulans. 

The  following  are  the  usually  prescribed  sedative  lini- 
ments : — 

R Tincturas  Opii  f^. 

Linimenti  Camphorae  compositi  f^ij. 

Fiat  linimentum  anodynum. 

R Tincturfe  Opii  f^j. 

Linimenti  Saponis  compositi  f 3^]* 

M.  ft.  linimentum  opiatum. 
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Linimentum  TerehlntJiince.  Turpentine  Liniment. 


R Cerati  Resinse  libram, 

Olei  Terebinthinse  octarium  dimi- 
dium ; 

Liquefacto  Gerato  Oleum  Terebin- 
thluaj  adjice,  et  misce. 


Take  of  Resin  Cerate,  a pound, 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  half  a pint  j 

Add  the  Oil  of  Turpentine  to  the 
melted  Cerate,  and  mix. 


The  chief  intention  of  this  liniment  is  as  an  application  to 
extensive  burns  and  scalds  (see  page  336)  ; but  oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  a good  stimulant  in  other  forms  of  prescription,  and 
often  appears  to  excite  the  absorbents  and  stimulate  the  nerves 
of  a part,  where  other  irritants  fail ; hence  the  occasional 
advantage  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  formulae  in  paralytic 
affections  and  certain  cases  of  rheumatism  : these  liniments 
should  be  well  shaken  when  required  for  use  : — 


R Tincturje  Cantharidis, 

Olei  Terebinthinae  rectificati, 
Linlmenti  Camphorae,  aa  f§j. 
Fiat  linimentum. 


R Olei  Terebinthinae  rectificati, 

Olei  Olivae, 

Liquoris  Ammoniae, 

Tincturae  Opii, 

Linimenti  Saponis  compositi,  aa  f^ss. 
Fiat  linimentum. 


CATAPLASMS. 

The  preparation  of  poultices  is  generally  the  business  of 
the  nurse ; they  are  mostly  intended  to  aid  the  natural  func- 
tions of  a part,  by  keeping  it  warm  and  moist ; or  to  soothe 
pain  and  allay  irritation.  Of  the  two  following  formulae,  the 
first  is  sometimes  used  to  correct  the  fetid  discharge  of  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers ; its  efficacy  is  probably  referrible  to  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  mustard  poultice  is  a powerfully  stimulating  application, 
and  in  apoplectic  cases,  in  certain  stages  of  typhus  fever,  and 
generally  lyhere  there  is  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  with  a view  of  causing  a revulsion,  or  coun- 
teraction in  a distant  part;  but  the  practice  is  not  worth 
much. 
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Cataplasma  Fermenti. 

R Farinse  libram, 

CerevisisB  Fermenti  octarium  dimi- 
dium; 

Yest  Cataplasm. 

Take  of  Flour,  a pound, 

Yest,  half  a pint; 

Misce,  et  calorem  lenem  adhibe, 
donee  intumere  coeperint. 

Mix,  and  expose  it  to  a gentle  heat 
till  it  begins  to  rise. 

Cataplasma  Sinapis. 

Mustard  Cataplasm. 

R Sinapis  Seminum, 

Lini  usitatissimi  Seminum,  sirigu- 
lorum  contritorum  libram  dimi- 
diam, 

Take  of  Mustard  Seed, 

Linseed,  of  each  in  powder 
half  a pound. 

Aceti  calidi  quantum  satis  sit ; 

Misce,  ut  fiat  Cataplasmatis  crassi- 
tudo. 

Hot  Vinegar,  a sufficient  quan- 
tity ; 

Mix,  so  as  to  form  a Poultice. 

TABLE 


SHOWING  IN  WHAT  PROPORTION  OPIUM  AND  CERTAIN  PREPARATIONS 
OF  ANTIMONY,  ARSENIC,  AND  MERCURY,  ARE  CONTAINED  IN  SOME 
COMPOUND  MEDICINES. 


CoNFECTio  Opii  {Confection  of  Opium"),  in  about  thirty-six  grains  contains  one 
grain  of  opium. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Greta  {Meratry  with  Chalk),  in  about  three  grains  contains 
one  grain  of  mercury. 

Linimentum  Hydrargyri  {Mercurial  Liniment),  in  about  six  drachms  contains 
one  drachm  of  mercury. 

LrQUOR  Arsenicalis  {Arsenical  Solution),  in  two  fluidrachms  contains  one  grain 
of  sublimed  white  arsenic. 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis  {Solution  of  Oxymuriaie  of  Mercury),  in  two 
fluidounces  contains  one  grain  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 

P1LUL.B  Hydrargyri  {Mercurial  Pills),  in  three  grains  contain  one  grain^of 
mercury. 

PiLULAE  Hydrargyri  Submuriatis  cOMPOsixiE  {Compound  Pills  of  Submuriate 
of  Mercury),  in  about  four  grains  contain  one  grain  of  submuriate  of  mercury. 

PiuuL®  Saponis  cum  Opio  {Soap  Pills  with  Opium),  in  five  grains  contain  one 
grain  of  opium. 

PuLvis  Cornu  usti  cum  Opio  {Powder  of  calcined  Hai-tshorn  with  Opium),  in 
ten  grains  contains  one  grain  of  opium. 

Purvis  Cret^  compositus  cum  Opio  {Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium), 
in  two  scruples  contains  one  grain  of  opium. 

PuLvis  IPECACUANHiE  COMPOSITUS  {Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha),  in  ten 
grains  contains  one  grain  of  opium. 

PuLvis  Kino  compositus  {Compound  Powder  of  Kino),  in  one  scruple  contains 
one  gp:ain  of  opium. 

ViNUM  Antimonii  tartariz  ATI  ( Winc  of  tartarized  Antimony),  in  four  fluidrachms 
contains  one  grain  of  tartarized  antimony. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  fortius  {Stronger  Mercurial  Ointment),  in  two 
drachms  contains  one  drachm  of  mercury. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  mitius  {Milder  Mercurial  Ointment),  in' six  draehms 
contains  one  drachm  of  mercury. 
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Acid,  Acetic  (dry)  | 

— — (crystallised  or  glacial)| 

■ ■ ■ Arsenious  (dry)  | 

Benzoic  (dry) | 

Boracic  (dry)  | 

(crystallised) | 

Carbonic | 


Citric  (dry) 


{ 


(crystallised)  ..... 

Hydriodic  

— Hydrocyanic 

Muriatic  (dry) 

Nitric  (dry)  

(liquid,  sp.  gr.  1 • 5) 


■{ 

•{ 

■{ 

■{ 

•{ 

■1 

■{ 


4 Carbon 

24^ 

3 Oxygen 

24 1 

51 

3 Hydrogen  . . . . . 

3i 

1 Dry  Acid  .... 

511 

fin 

1 Water  

9J 

1 Arsenic 

. . — • 

381 

Oxygen 

12/ 

15  Carbon  

(6x15)— 

90^ 

3 Oxygen  

24 1 

120 

6 Hydrogen  .... 

6j 

- 

1 Boron 

— 

201 

HQ 

6 Oxygen  

48/ 

1 Dry  Acid  .... 

— 

681 

3 Water 

(9x3)- 

27/ 

1 Carbon  

— 

2 Oxygen 

16/ 

4 Carbon 

(6x4)— 

241 

4 Oxygen 

(8X4)= 

32  f 

58 

2 Hydrogen  . . . . 

2^ 

1 Dry  Acid  .... 

— 

581 

Z6 

2 Water 

18/ 

1 Iodine 

■— 

1251 

lOfi 

1 Hydrogen  . . . . 

l/ 

1 Cyanogen 

261 

27 

1 Hydrogen  . . . . 

1/ 

1 Chlorine 

361 

27 

1.  Hydrogen  . . . . 

l/ 

1 Nitrogen 

54 

5 Oxygen 

(8X5)= 

40/ 

1 Dry  Acid  . . . . 

72 

2 Water 

18/ 

2 Carbon 

121 

36 

3 Oxygen 

24/ 

Oxalic  (dry) 
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Acid,  Oxalic  (crystallised) | 

Phosphoric  (dry) . . | 

Succinic  (dry,  or  anhydrous  f 

crystals) 1 

— Sulphuric  (dry) | 

• ■ liquid,  sp.  gr.  1 • 48 . | 

Tartaric  (dry) ^ 

(crystallised) | 

Alum  (dry)  | 

(crystallised) | 


I Dry  Acid — 

3 Water (9x3)= 

1 Phosphorus — 

Oxygen (8x2*5)= 

4 Carbon (6x4)= 

3 Oxygen (8  x 3)= 


36] 
27  J 

161 
20  j 

24) 

24 


= ^) 
1=  24 1 
= 21 


63 


36 


50 


Alumina 


Sulphate  (dry) 


Ammonia 


. . i’  .. 

■ Acetate  (dry) -j 

Hydrated  Bicarbonate 


Carbonate 


Hydrated  Sesquicarbonate| 


z nyarogeu 

1 Sulphur 



Z 

16 

j-  40 

3 Oxygen 

24 

1 Dry  Acid 

— 

40 

j-  49 

1 Water 

9 

4 Carbon 

24 

I 

5 Oxygen  

40 

}■  66 

2 Hydrogen 

2 

) 

1 Dry  Acid  

66 

\ 

1 Water 

9. 

3 Sulphate  of  Alumina . 

..  (.38x3)= 

174' 

|-  262 

1 Sulphate  of  Potassa. . 

88, 

1 Dry  Alum 

— 

2621 

[ 487 

25  Water 

225  J 

1 Aluminum 

— 

101 

[ 

1 Oxygen  

8J 

1 Alumina 

181 

► 58 

1 Sulphuric  Acid 

40J 

1 Nitrogen 

141 

■ 17 

3 Hydrogen 

3] 

1 Ammonia  

— 

171 

■ 68 

1 Acetic  Acid 

5lj 

1 Ammonia 

— 

2 Carbonic  Acid 

44 

■ 79 

2 Water 

..  (9x2)— 

18i 

1 Ammonia  

— 

171 

39 

1 Carbonic  Acid  

22/ 

2 Ammonia 

..  (17x2)— 

34^ 

3 Carbonic  Acid 

66  i 

118 

2 Water 

18j 

■ Citrate  (dry) 

. Muriate  . . . . 


Sulphate  (crystallised)  . . . 


1 Ammonia  . . . . , 
1 Citric  Acid  ... 

1 Ammonia 
1 Muriatic  Acid  . . 

1 Ammonia 
1 Sulphuric  Acid, . 
1 Water 


.=  17) 
.=  58J 


.=  17) 
.=  40^ 
.=  9) 


171 
58  J 

171 

37/ 

40 

gJ 


Antimony. 


acid , 


• Chloride  | 

Protoxide  | 

Deutoxide  or  autimonious 


:{ 


1 Antimony  . 
1 ^ Chlorine. . 

1 Antimony 
1^  Oxygen  .. 

1 Antimony  . 

2 Oxygen . , . . 


.(8X2)= 


651 

54/ 

631 

12/ 

651 

16/ 


75 

54 

66 

65 

119 

77 

81 
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Antimony,  Peroxiile,  or  Antimonicf  1 Antimony — 

Acid \ Oxygen  (8x2'5)= 


Sulphuret  i 

^ in  Sulphur 


n Sulphur (16x1*5)— 

Potassa  T^ixtrato  (crys-|  2 Protoxide  of  Antimony  (77x2)= 


= 651 
1=  24  j 


651 

20  j 

651 
24  J 


85 


89 


tals  of  Emetic  Tartar) 
Arsenic 


\1  Bitartrate  of  Potassa 

2 Water ,‘(9x2)= 


Oxide  (Arsenious  Acid) . . . | J J^Oxy 
Acid  I 


1 Arsenic 

gen 

1 Arsenic 

2i  Oxygen (8x2 ‘5) 


154^ 

180 1 352 

18i 

33 

50 


= 381 
= 20/ 


381 

12/ 

381 

20: 


Bismuth 


Oxide 


■{ 


Boron . 


— Subnitrate 


1 Bismuth . 

1 Oxygen  

4 Oxide  of  Bismuth (80x4) 

1 Nitric  Acid 

2 Water (9x2) 


711 

8J 


58 

72 

80 


Calcium 

Chloride 


320i 
54 1 392 

isJ 

, 20 
. 20 


1=  320^ 
= 54 1 

1=  isJ 


Carbon. 


- Oxide  (see  Lime) 


■{ 


1 Calcium  . 
1 Chlorine. 

1 Calcium  . 
1 Oxygen  . 


.=  201 
.=  36/ 
.=  201 
.=  8/ 


Carburet  of  Nitrogen  (Cyanogen)  .|  ^ Nitrogen 


2 Carbon (6x2)= 


= 121 
= 14/ 


Chlorine . . 
Cinchonia 
Copper. . . 


56 

28 

6 

26 

36 

315 

64 


Subperacetate  (dry) | 

(crystallised  ^ 


1 Peroxide  of  Copper . 
1 Acetic  Acid 


.=  801 
.=  51/ 


131 


common  verdigris)  . 
Peracetate  (dry) . 


(crystallised  or/ 

distilled  verdigris) ( 


' Peroxide | 

• Persulphate  (dry) | 

(crystallised)  . | 


1 Subperacetate = 

6 Water  (9x6)= 

1 Peroxide  of  Copper = 

2 Acetic  Acid (51x2)= 

1 Peracetate = 

3 Water  (9x3)= 

1 Copper = 

2 Oxygen (8x2)= 

1 Peroxide  of  Copper = 

2 Sulphuric  Acid (40  X 2)= 

1 Persulphate  of  Copper = 

10  Water (9x10)= 


Hydrogen 
Iodine  . . . 


Iron  , 


’m} 

ml 

2«!l 

641 
16/ 

801 
80/ 

1 

125 

28 


80 


160 


• Protoxide. 


• / 1 Iron  . . . 

■ ' \ 1 Oxygen 


■ Peroxide . 


■{ 


1 Iron  .... 
1^  Oxygen 


.=  281 

.=  8/ 

.=  281 

.=  12/ 


36 


40 
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Iron,  Perchloridc 

Sulphate  (dry) 

' (crystallised) 


Lead 


{ 

{ 

{ 


Acetate  (dry) 

(crystallised) 

Subacetate 

Protoxide. .....  i 

Carbonate 

Lime 

Carbonate 

Hydrate  (slaked  lime) 

Phosphate  

Sulphate  (dry) 

Tartrate  (drj') 

Magnesia 

— ■■  ■ Carbonate  (dry) 

Sulphate  (dry)  

(crystallised)  . . 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

■{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


Mercury 


■ Protoxide 


Peroxide 


Sublimate 


{ 

■ Protochloride  (Calomel) . | 
(Corrosive^ 


■ Perchloride 


ftotosidphato  (dry) | 


^ Persulphate  (dry) 


1 Iron 

1^  Chlorine 

1 Protoxide  of  Iron 
1 Sulphuric  Acid. . 

1 Dry  Sulphate  . . . 
7 Water 


1 Protoxide  of  Lead 
1 Acetic  Acid 

1 Dry  Acetate 

3 Water 

2 Protoxide  of  Lead . 

1 Acetic  Acid 

1 Lead 

1 Oxygen 

1 Protoxide  of  Lead. 
1 Carbonic  Acid. .. , 

1 Calcium 

1 Oxygen 

1 Lime 

1 Carbonic  Acid  . . . 

1 Lime 

1 Water 

1 Lime 

1 Phosphoric  Acid . , 

1 Lime 

1 Sulphuric  Acid  . . 

1 Lime 

I Tartaric  Acid  . . . 

1 Magnesium 

1 Oxygen  

I Magnesia  

1 Carbonic  Acid. . . 

1 Magnesia 

1 Sulphuric  Acid  . . 

1 Dry  Sulphate  . . . < 
7 Water 


1 Mercury 

1 Oxygen  

1 Mercury 

2 Oxygen 

1 Mercury  

1 Chlorine  

1 Mercury 

2 Chlorine 

1 Protoxide  of  Mercury 
1 Sulphuric  Acid 

1 Peroxide  of  Mercury. 

2 Sulphuric  Acid ..... 


....=  28 
....=  54 

....2=  36 
. ...=  40 

=76 

(9X7)=63 


= 112 

= 51 

= 163 

..(9x3)=  27 

(112x2)=  224 
= 51 

= 104 

= 8 

..=  112 

= 22 


} 82 

} 

} 139 
. 104 
I 163 
I 190 
} 275 
} 112 
} 134 


= 20 

= 8 

= 28 

22 

= 28 

= 9 

= 28 

= 36 

= 28 

= 40 

= 28 

= 66 

= 12 

= 8 

= 20 

= 22 

= 20 

= 40 

= 60 

(9x7)=  63 


= 200 

= 8 

= 200 

, (8x2)=  16 

= 200 

= 36 

= 200 

(36x2)=  72 

= 208 

= 40 

= 216 

(40x2)=  80 
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Mercury,  ProtbsulpllurCt . | 

— — Bisulphuret  ; | 

Bicyaiiuret  | 

Protonitrate  (dry) | 

Pernitrate  | 

Morphia 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Phosphorus 

Potassa  (dry) | 

(hydrate) | 

Acetate  (dry) | 

Arseniate  (dry) | 

- Arsenite  (dry)  | 

Bicarbonate  (dry) | 

— — — — crystallised* . . . | 

• Bisulphate  (dry) | 

(crystallised) . . . . | 

Bitartrate  (dry)  . . . . • | 

(crystallised) . . . 

Carbonate  (dry)  f | 

Citrate  (dry) 

N^ltratC  •••••,  ,,(*f*,;**^ 
Sulphate  • . . I 

Potassa,  Tartrate  (dry) | 

Potassium 


1 Mercury 

1 Sulphur 

1 Mercury  

2 Sulphur 

1 Mercury  

2 Cyanogen  

1 Protoxide  of  Mercury 
1 Nitric  Acid 

1 Peroxide  of  Mercury  . 

2 Nitric  Acid  


1 Potassium 

1 Oxygen  

1 Dry  Potassa  . . . 
1 Water 

1 Potassa 

1 Acetic  Acid  . . . . 

1 Potassa 

1 Arsenic  Acid  . . . 

1 Potassa 

1 Arsenious  Acid  . 

1 Potassa 

2 Carbonic  Acid . . , 

1 Dry  Bicarbonate 
1 Water 

1 Potassa 

2 Sulphuric  Acid. , 

1 Dry  Bisulphate, 
1 Water 

1 Potassa 

2 Tartaric  Acid . . , 

1 Dry  Bitartrate  . . 
1 Water 

1 Potassa 

1 Carbonic  Acid  . . 

1 Potassa ........ 

1 Citric  Acid 

1 Potassa  

1 Nitric  Acid 

1 Potassa 

1 Sulphuric  Acid  . 

1 Potassa 

1 Tartaric  Acid. . . 


200 

16 

200 

(16x2)=  32 

= 200 

.(26x2)=  52 

= 208 

= 54 

= 216 

(54x2)=  108 


40 

= 8 

= 48 

9 

= 48 

= 51 

48 

= 58 

48 

= 50 

= 48 

,(22x2)=  44 

= 92 

9 

= 48 

(40x2)=  80 

= 128 

= 9 

= 48 

(66x2)=  132 

= 180 

= 9 

= 48 

= 22 

= 48 

= 58 

= 48 

= 54 

= 48 

= 40 

= 48 

= 66 


40 


* Potasses  Carbonas  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
t Po'tassae  Subcarbonas  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
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PotaSSititrt,  Chloride 

Sulphilret . . . 

Bisulphuret , 


1 Potasidum 
1 Chlorine. . 


■{ 


1 Potassium 

1 Sulphur 

1 Potassium 

2 Sulphur (16x2): 


401 
.=  36/ 

.=  401 
.=  16/ 

= 401 
= 32/ 


Quinia 


sulphate | 

(recent  crystals)  . . | 

(effloresced) | 


1 Quinia 3601 

1 Sulphuric  Acid = 40/ 

1 Dry  Sulphate  of  Quinia 4001 

8 Water (9x8)=  72) 

1 Dry  Sulphate. 4001 

2 Water (9x2)=  18/ 


Silver , 


- Oxide  • . 
Chloride. 
■ Nitrate. 


•{ 


Soda  (dry) 

Hydrated 

Acetate  (dry) 

(crystallised). 


Carbonate  (dry) | 

(crystallised)* . . . | 

Citrate  (dry) | 

Sulphate  (dry) | 

(crystallised) | 

Tartrate  (dry) | 

Potassatartrate  ^ 

Hydrated  Sesquicarbonate-/. 

Bicarbonate | 


1 Silver 

1 Oxygen 

1 Silver 

1 Chlorine 

1 Oxide  of  Silver 
1 Nitric  Acid  ... 

1 Sodium 

1 Oxygen 

1 Dry  Soda 

1 Water 


1 Soda 

1 Acetic  Acid 

1 Dry  Acetate 

6 Water; (9x6): 

1 Soda 

1 Carbonic  Acid 

1 Dry  Carbonate 

10  Water  (9x10) 

1 Soda 

1 Citric  Acid 

1 Soda 

1 Sulphuric  Acid 

1 Dry  Sulphate 

10  Water (9X10) 

1 Soda  

1 Tartaric  Acid  

1 Soda 

1 Potassa 

2 Tartaric  Acid (66x2) 

2 Soda (32x2) 

3 Carbonic  Acid (22x3) 

4 Water (9x4): 

1 Soda 

2 Carbonic  Acid (22x2) 


.=  241 

.=  8/ 

.=  321 
.=  9/ 

.=  321 
.=  51/ 

= 831 
= 54/ 

= 321 
= 22/ 

= 541 
= 901 
= 321 
= 58/ 

= 321 
= 40/ 

= 721 
1=  90J 

= 321 

= 66/ 

= 321 
= 48/ 
= 132^ 

= 641 
= 66/ 
= 36J 

= 321 
= 44/ 


76 

56 

72 

360 

400 

472 

418 

110 

118 

146 

172 

32 

41 

83 

137 

54 

144 

90 

72 

162 

98 

212 

166 

76 


* Sod®  Subcarbonas  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
f Sod®  Carbonas  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
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Suclium 


t 


Chloride  (common  salt)  . . . 

• Oxide  (Soda) 

Strychnia 

Sulphur 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

Tin 

Water 

Zinc 

Oxide 

Carbonate  

. Sulphate  (dry)  ............ 

(crystallised) ...... 


{ 

{ 


{ 


{ 


{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


1 Sodium. 
1 Chlorine 

1 Sodium'. 
1 Oxygen 


1 Sulphur  . . 
1 Hydrogen 


1 Oxygen  . , 
1 Hydrogen 


1 Zinc 

1 Oxygen  

1 Oxide  of  Zinc  . 
1 Carbonic  Acid . 

1 Oxide  of  Zinc  , 
1 Sulphuric  Acid 

1 Dry  Sulphate . . 
6 Water 


24 

1) 

241 

16 

'?} 

58 

?}  » 

32 

= 134 

(9  x6)=  54/ 


INDEX 


PAGE 

Abietis  Resina  ... 

* 

1 

Absinthium  .... 

2 

Acacia  Catechu  . . . 

• 

’67 

, Extract  of 

• 

• 

67 

Gum  .... 

3 

■ , Mucilage  of 

* 

384 

3 

Acetate  of  Ammonia,  Sol. 

256 

• 

• 

331 

■ Morphia 

• 

158 

Potassa  _ . . 

• 

261 

Acetos®  Folia  . 

• 

5 

Acetosella  .... 

5 

Acetum 

6 

■-  - ■ Colchici  ... 

• 

• 

467 

Scill®  ... 

• 

467 

Acids 

233 

, Acetic  . . . 

6 

, Diluted 

• 

• 

233 

, Strong  . . 

» 

• 

8 

, Arsenic  . 

• 

37 

, Arsenious  . . 

• 

34 

, Benzoic  . 

• 

• 

234 

, Boracic,  Native  . 

201 

, Citric  . . . 

235,  10 

, Hydrochloric 

• 

239 

, Hydrocyanic 

• 

26 

, Kinic 

• 

• 

79 

, Meconic 

156 

, Muriatic 

238 

, Nitric  . . . 

• 

243 

, Diluted  . 

• 

246 

, Nitro-Muriatic  . 

• 

242 

Nitrous  . 

243 

, Sulphuric  . . 

11 

, Diluted 

247 

, Dry  . 

13 

■ , Tartaric 

248 

, Crystallised 

250 

Acidum  Aceticum,  Dil.  . 

233 

— — Fort. 

8 

' Benzoicum 

• 

• 

234 

■ Citficum  . . 

• 

• 

10 

PAOK 


Acidum  Muriaticum  , . . . 238 

Nitricum  ....  243 

Dilutum  . . . 245 

• Sulphuricum  ...  11 

-Dilutum.  A 247 

Tartaricum  ....  248 

Aooniti  Folia 13 

Extractuin,  ....  399 

Aconitum  Napellus  ....  13 

Acorus  Calamus  .....  52 

Adeps 14 

— — Prsparata  ....  494 

Aerated  Magnesia  Water  . . . 140 

^rugo 15 

iEther,  Preparations  of  . . , 453 

, Composition  of  . . . 454 

, Nitric 460 

, Sulphuric  ....  455 

. Hectificatus  ....  455 

j®thereal  Oil 459 

Alcohol 421 

, Pure 422 

Ale 210 

Alltalies  and  their  Salts  . . . 252 

Allii  Radix 16 

Alliaceous  Sublimate  ...  98 

Allium  Porrutn 171 

Sativum 16 

Allspice 166 

Almond  Meal 356 

Almonds,  Bitter 26 

, Oil  of 355 

, Sweet 24 

Aloes, 17 

, Compound  Decoction  of  386 

• , Spicatm  Extractum  . . 17 

, Tincture  of  ...  . 436 

, Comp.  . . 436 

Vulgaris  Extractum  . . 19 

Extractum  Pur  . . . 399 

Altheae  Folia  et  Radix  ...  20 

Officinalis  ....  20 

Alum 20 
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Alum,  Curd 

PAOR 

, Dried  . . . . 

21 

, Whey  .... 

21 

• , Solution  of  . . . 

276 

Alumen 

20 

Exsiccatum  . 

21 

Ustum  .... 

21 

A mber  

215 

Oil-of  .... 

363 

Ammonia,  Acetate  of 

256 

, Hydrated  Sesquicarbonate 

of 

252 

, Bicarbonate  of  253 

, Muriate  of  . . . 

23 

, Preparations  of  . 

252 

Solution  of  . . . 

254 

, Subcarbonate 

252 

, Solution  of 

257 

— — Spirit  x)f  . 

424 

, Aromatic 

• 

425 

, Compound 

425 

, Fetid 

426 

, Succinated 

426 

Ammonhe  Liquor 

254 

j Acetatis  . 

256 

,■  Subcarboiiatis 

257 

■ , Murias  .... 

23 

, Spiritus  Arora.  . 

424 

, Comp.  . . 

425 

, Foetidus  . 

426 

— , SuccinatuS  , 

426 

• , Subcarbonas 

252 

Ammoniacum  . . 

22 

--  ■ - Mixture  of  . . . 

415 

Ammonrated  Copper  . 

301 

■ , Iron 

302 

, Tincture' of. 

309 

Amygdala  Amara  ..  .. 

24 

, Dulcis  .... 

24 

Amylum  . ..... 

29 

Amyris  Elemifera 

103 

Anethi  Semina  . . . . 

30 

Anethum  Foeniculum 

108 

, Graveolens 

30 

Angustura  Bark  .... 

92 

Anisi  Semina 

30 

Spiritus  .... 

427 

Anise  Seed 

30 

• , Oil  of  . . 

358 

, Spirit  of  ... 

427 

Anthemidis  Flores  . . 

31 

Anthemidis  Oleum 

PAGK 

357 

Anthemis  Pyrethrum 

, 

176 

Nobills  . 

• 

31 

Antimonial  Powder  . 

292 

Antimonii  Sulphuretum  . 

• 

32 

Precipitatum 

285 

Vitrum 

• 

32 

Antimonium  Tartarizatum 

• 

287 

Antimony,  Glass  of  .■  . 

• 

32 

. , Precipitated  Sulphuret 

of 

285 

— - ,■  Preparations  of  . 

• 

285 

, Sulphuret  of 

• 

32 

, Tartarised 

• 

• 

287 

^ ^ , Wine  of 

• 

291 

, Vitrified  Oxide  of 

• 

33 

Aqua  Anethi  .... 

368 

Garni  i . 

• 

368 

Cinnamomi  . . 

368 

Destillala  . . 

366 

Focniculi 

• 

369 

Menth®  Piperit® 

• 

370 

Viridis  . 

• 

370 

Phargadffinica  . 

• 

320 

Piment®  . . , 

• 

371 

Pulegii  . . . 

» 

371 

Ros® 

• 

• 

372 

Aquila  Alba  .... 

328 

Arbutus  Uva  Ursi  . 

• 

228 

Arcanum  Coralhnum 

• 

• 

315 

Duplicatum  . . 

• 

• 

267 

Ludemanni  . . 

• 

• 

337 

Tartar!  . . . 

• 

• 

282 

Argol  • 

220 

Argentum  .... 

33 

Aristolothia'  Serperltaria  . 

• 

• 

198 

Aromatic  Vinegar 

• 

• 

9 

Arrow  Root  .... 

• 

• 

29 

Arsenic,  preparations  of  . 

297 

, Sublimed  White 

• 

• 

297 

— , Tests  for  . . 

• 

• 

37 

, White  Oxide  of 

• 

34 

Arsenical  Solution  . . 

* 

• 

293 

Arsenici  Oxydum 

• 

34 

Arsenicum  Album  Sublimatum 

• 

297 

Artemisia  Absinthium  . 

• 

• 

2 

Asarabacca  Leaves 

• 

• 

41 

Asari  Folia  .... 

41 

Asarum  Europ®um  . 

• 

• 

41 

Assafmtida  Guniini  Resina 

• 

• 

41 

, Mixture  of  . . 

• 

417 

INDEX. 
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Assara>(ida,  Tincture  of  . 
Aspidium  Filix  Mas  . 
Astragalus  Verus 
Atropa  Belladonna  . . 

Atropia 

Aurantii  Bnccae  . •.  •. 

— ' - Cortex  . • • 

Avena  Sativa  t k > . 

Avense  Semina  *,  ■.  . 


Balsanij  Peruvian  . . . . < 

, Copaiva 

^ Tolu  • • . . I 

- of  Sulphur  . . . . 

Sulphur,  Anisated 

Balsamum  Peruvianum  . 

Tolutanum  . . . . 

Barbadoes  Aloes 

•"  Tar 

Barks 

Cinchona  . . . . . 

Barley  Decoction-  . . . . 

Comp.  . . . 

, Pearl  • . • . • 

Water 

Barilla 

Bay  Tree  ....... 

Bear  Berry 

Beer  

Belladonnse  Folia  . 

■ Extractum 

Benzoic  Acid 

Benzoin  . , ‘ . . . . , 


Tincture,  Compound 

Benzoinum 

Berries  of  the  Piper  Cubeba 


BestuschefiF’s  Nervous  Tincture 
Bismuth 


£»isiiiuia  • • • • 

, Magistery  of 

« • 

, Nitrate  of  . 

• « 

• , Preparations  of 

t • 

-■  , Subnitrate  of 

• • 

Bismuthi  Subnitras  . 

• • 

Bismuthum  ... 

Bistort  . . ■ . , . 

Bitter  Almonds  . 

• • 

, Essential 

Oil  of 

’’Apple  . . 

Purging  Salt 

• • 

Black  Dose  , . , 

• « 

— Hellebore  . . . 


437 

Black  Hellebore^  Tincture  of 

416 

107 

- Lotion 

317 

2*24 

Oxide  of  Mercury 

119 

47 

Black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury 

• 

328 

48 

Bladder  Wrack  . . 

• 

103 

44 

Blind  Piles  . 

109 

44 

Blue  Pill  .... 

313 

43 

Vitriol  . . 

91 

43 
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